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PREFACE. 


The  law,  under  whose  authority  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey are  being  published,  determines  the  character  of  one  volume, 
which,  from  its  nature,  will  most  appropriately  form  the  initial  vol- 
ume of  the  completed  series.  But  as  it  involves  general  conclusions 
that  can  only  be  arrived  at  after  the  completion  of  field  work,  its  ap- 
pearance must  be  delayed  until  that  work  is  accomplished.  It  was 
not  deemed  advisable  on  this  account,  however,  to  defer  the  publica- 
tion of  such  }K)rtions  as  could  be  finished,  and  the  present  volume, 
although  nominally  the  second  of  the  series,  appears  first  in  the  order 
of  time. 

Although  its  size  has  been  expanded  beyond  what  was  originally 
intended,  and  a  large  portion  of  its  matter  printed  in  a  smaller  type 
than  is  desirable,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  include  all  the  ma- 
terial that  has  been  gathered  relating  to  the  regions  reported  upon, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  manuscript  relating  to  each  of  the  dis- 
tricts has  been  necessarily  omitted,  and  other  portions  condensed  to 
an  undesirable  brevity.  It  is  believed,  however,  that,  notwithstanding 
this,  a  creditable  degree  of  thoroughness  and  fullness  has  been  attained, 
and  that,  by  the  assistance  of  the  am])le  maps  and  profiles  that  accom- 
pany the  volume,  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  any 
locality  may  be  obtained. 

The  law  authorizing  the  survey  requires  the  construction  of  a  sin- 
gle map  upon  which  shall  be  represented  all  the  geological  forma- 
tions of  the  state.  A  map  based  upon  a  scale  of  fifteen  miles  to  the 
inch,  is  the  smallest  upon  which  this  can  be  successfully  accomplished, 
and  this  fact  has  determined  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  accom- 
panying atlas,  whose  sheets  have  the  size  requisite  for  such  a  map. 
A  scale  of  three  miles  to  the  inch  is  the  least  that  is  at  all  adequate 
to  the  proper  representation  of  the  detailed  mapping  of  the  formations, 
and  this  scale  has  been  uniformly  adopted  for  the  more  elaborate  ge- 
ological maps.  It  was  found  that  the  surface  of  the  state,  on  this 
scale,  was  readily  and  economically  divisible  into  rectangles  of  the  size 
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indicated,  and  tliese  constitute  tlie  Area  maps  of  the  atlas.  Seven  of 
these  cover  the  territory  reported  upon  in  this  volume.  At  least  an 
equal  number  will  be  required  for  the  regions  yet  to  be  reported  upon, 
and  these  will  be  numbered  consecutively  with  those  now  published, 
so  that  the  whole  series,  when  complete,  may  form  a  single  portfo- 
lio. The  contour  lines  of  the  topographical  maps  of  the  Lead  region 
required  the  still  larger  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  and  five  plates 
are  devoted  to  them. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  construction  of  an  ordina- 
ry surface  map  is  no  proper  part  of  the  work  of  a  geological  survey, 
and  the  geological  corps  cannot  justly  be  held  responsible  for  errors 
of  a  merely  geographicsil  nature.  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
original  provisions  of  the  law  required  the  examination  of  more  than 
13,000  square  miles  each  year,  it  will  be  evident  that  no  work  of  that 
kind  was  contemplated.  But  a  correct  geographical  map  is  highly 
important  to  accuracy  in  the  delineation  of  the  formations  sketched 
upon  it,  and  hence  the  corps  have  labored  under  some  annoying  dif- 
ficulties growing  out  of  the  inaccuracies  of  the  original  government  sur- 
veys, and  of  the  maps  in  common  use.  To  overcome  these  difficulties,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  Area  maps  have  been  built  up,  township  by  town- 
ship, from  the  notes  of  the  original  linear  survey  of  the  government, 
and  comparisons  instituted  with  state,  county,  township  and  special 
maps,  and  with  the  observations  of  the  geological  corps.  The  townships 
and  sections  should  be,  setting  aside  the  convergence  of  the  meridi- 
ans and  the  trivial  effects  of  sphericity,  perfect  squares,  and  cover  the 
state  with  a  svmmetrical  network  of  lines,  but  it  will  be  observed 
that  there  are  marked  departures  from  this  form  in  some  cases,  due 
to  errors  in  the  linear  survey,  and  an  effort  has  been  made,  by  care- 
fully representing  these  on  the  maps,  to  restore  the  natural  features 
to  their  true  form  and  position. 

The  areas  mapped  as  Wet  Lands  are  essentially  those  given  on  the 
government  plats  as  marshes,  but  that  term  is  not  now  properly  ap- 
plicable to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surfaces  so  designated,  since 
most  of  them  are  so  firm  that  they  may  be  readily  traversed  by  teams, 
and  some  are  even  cultivated  with  success  in  all  except  very  wet  sea- 
sons, and  are,  indeed,  among  the  most  valuable  lands  of  the  state.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  except  where  they  are  flu  viatile  meadows, 
they  represent  extinct  lakes,  and  hence  their  historical  and  geologi- 
cal significance  is  important. 

The  survey  has  been  put  under  great  obligations  by  the  kindness 
of  citizens  and  corporations  in  rendering  valuable  aid  in  various  ways 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  work.     In  addition  to  the  more  specific  ac- 
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knowledgments  that  have  been  made  in  connection  with  the  annual 
reports  and  in  other  appropriate  ways,  the  corps  desire  to  tender  this 
general  expression  of  their  appreciation  of  the  numerous  courtesies 
of  which  they  have  been  the  recipients. 

It  is  due  also  to  those  whose  results  do  not  appear  in  an  individual- 
ized form,  to  call  attention  to  the  analytical  work  of  Prof.  W.  W. 
Danielis,  of  the  State  University;  of  Mr..Gustavus  Bode,  of  Milwau- 
kee; and  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet,  recently  of  Madison;  to  the  paleon to- 
logical  identifications  of  Prof.  R.  P.  Whitfield,  of  New  York,  and  to 
the  drafting  of  Prof.  W.  J.  L.  Nicodemus  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Conover,  of 
the  State  University. 

An  expression  of  indebtedness  is  also  due  Prof.  R.  P.  Whitfield, 
Hon.  Geo.  II.  Paul,  Prof.  A.  Salisbury,  Q.  D.  Swezey,  J.  H.  Cham- 
berlin  and  C.  S.  Bacon,  for  reading  portions  of  the  proof  on  subjects 
with  which  they  are  especially  familiar. 

The  provision  which  has  been  made  by  the  commissioners  of  pub- 
lic printing  for  the  publication  of  the  work  has  proved  wise  and 
judicious,  as  well  as  highly  economical. 

Tlie  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  is  the  best  witness  that  can 
be  oflered  as  to  the  skill  and  faithfulness  with  which  the  printers  and 
lithographers  have  performed  their  respective  tasks.  The  execution 
of  large  geological  maps  is  confessedly  a  work  of  much  diflSculty,  and 
great  credit  is  due  the  lithographers  for  the  obliging  and  liberal  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  performed  their  work.  In  several  instances 
they  have  exceeded  the  requirements  of  their  contract. 
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HISTORICAL 


ANNUAL    REPORTS. 


PREFATOKY  NOTE. 

The  administration  of  the  survey,  at  its  commencement,  was  placed 
in  the  charge  of  the  late  lamented  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham,  who  brought 
to  the  work  the  fruits  of  a  large  experience,  and  the  acquisitions  of 
years  of  industrious  observation  upon  the  geology  and  natural  history 
of  the  state.  Under  his  able  management,  the  survey  continued  the 
first  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  second  year.  Annual  reports  for 
each  of  these  years  were  duly  submitted  by  him,  but  were  not  pub- 
lished. He  was  succeeded  as  chief  geologist  in  February,  1875,  by 
Dr.  O.  W.  Wight,  who  held  the  position  one  year,  and  who  presented 
a  report  for  that  year,  which  was  likewise  not  published.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1876,  the  direction  of  the  survey  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
writer.  Subsequently,  provision  was  made,  by  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lature, for  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the  final  report  of  the 
survey,  and  the  foregoing  annual  reports  were  placed  "  in  the  hands  of 
the  chief  geologist  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  his  final  report." 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  has  seemed  to  me  the  part  of  justice  to 
publish,  as  nearly  intact  as  possible,  the  reports  prepared  by  my  pre- 
decessors. Certain  portions  of  a  report  of  progress,  however,  necessa- 
rily relate  to  the  administration  of  the  survey,  and  to  other  matters 
of  transient  interest  which  have  little  subsequent  importance,  and 
would  be  inappropriate  in  a  report  of  this  character,  and  hence  there 
arose  a  necessity  for  the  revision  of  these  reports  for  this  volume. 
This,  to  me  a  very  delicate  duty,  it  was  presumed  would  be  esteemed 
a  favor  by  those  most  intimately  concerned  in  their  publication,  and 
it  was  freely  proffered  them.  Tlie  revisal  of  the  reports  of  Dr.  Lap- 
ham  was  very  kindly  undertaken  by  his  son,  Mr.  S.  G.  Lapham,  and 
they  appear  as  they  left  his  hands,  with  a  few  trivial  changes  made  at 
his  request.  It  should  be  considered  by  all,  that  these  annual  reports 
made  thus  early  in  the  history  of  the  work,  and  merely  intended  to 
show  the  progress  and  results  of  the  survey,  in  accordance  with  legal 
requirement,  cannot  do  full  justice  to  their  distinguished  author,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  they  will  indicate  the  work  accomplished  under  his 
administration,  and  if  there  be  anything  meritorious  in  the  final 
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refttjlts  of  th*^;  ftnney.  a  ja-t  and  geneTon*  pnl>Iic  will  award  a  due 
mf^^ure  of  honor  to  the  tiand  that  organized  and  gave  it  direction  at 
ifo  inception. 

The  h'ke  comity  in  relation  to  the  revision  of  the  report  of  1S75, 
extender]  tr^  Dr.  Wight,  was  declined,  except  the  privilege  of  reading 
the  pro  if s.  but  he  has  been  kind  enongh  to  assure  me  that  nothing  has 
Ijcen  omitterl  from  his  report  tliat  it  is  desirable  to  retain* 

TTie  revij-ion  of  all  these  reports  has  been  closely  confine^^l  to  the 
elimination  of  administrative  and  duplicate  portions,  and  everything 
of  a  rjKO^ffj'i/'o.l  nature  hais  h^^n  retain^yL  even  though  it  were  only 
provisional  in  character,  and  this  has  Ijeen  done  to  the  exclusion  of 
I^>rtions  of  my  own  and  of  my  ass^xiriates'  manuscript.  While  pub- 
lishing thus  fully  and  scrupulously  the  reports  of  my  predecessors,  it 
is  but  just  if}  myself  to  disclaim  any  responsibility  for  the  views  pre- 
genteel. 

Since  these  repr>rts,  besides  Ijeing  themselves  the  earlier  annals  of 
the  survey,  contain  historical  sketches,  they  are  grouped  together  to 
form  the  oj>ening  historical  section  of  the  volume. 

The  annual  rejH>rt  for  IS 70,  submitted  by  the  writer,  was  promptly 
publisli^.-^l.  and  hence  no  part  of  it  will  find  a  place  in  this  volume. 

Tlie  annual  refK>rts  of  the  assistant  geol*  gists,  being  their  own  in- 
dependent pr^i^luctions,  were  placed  in  their  hands,  and  will  be  found 
incoqxjrate^l  in  their  rej>orts  upon  the  districts  assigned  them. 

T.  C.  C. 

Bei>oit,  Augufft  6,  i6r77. 
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WISCONSIN  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 


EEPORT  OF  PROGRESS  AND  RESULTS, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1873. 


BT  I.   A.   LAPHAM. 


As  required  by  the  act  "  to  provide  for  a  complete  geological  sur- 
vey of  Wisconsin,"  approved  March  19,  1873,  I  now  have  the  honor 
to  report  the  progress  made,  and  the  results  attained  during  the  first 
year  of  the  survey,  and  also  to  lay  before  you  the  maps,  profiles  and 
drawings  necessary  to  exemplify  the  same.     The  law  reads  as  follows: 

An  Act  to  provide  for  a  complete  Geological  Survey  of  Wisconsin. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  ^  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly  do  enact  as 
foUotcs, 

Section  1.  The  governor  is  hereby  required  to  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  a  chief  geologist,  who  shall  be  a  person  of  known  integrity,  thor- 
ough pi-actical  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  sciences  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  and, 
upon  recommendation  of  said  chief  geologist,  the  governor  shall  appoint  one  or  moro 
assistants,  not  exceeding  in  number  four,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  skillful  anal}'tical  chemist 
and  assayer;  the  said  chief  geologist  and  his  assistants  to  constitute  a  geological  corps, 
whose  duty  it  shall  bo  to  mdce  a  thorough  and  complete  geological,  mineralogical  and 
agricultural  survey  of  the  state,  and  topographical  surveys  of  such  portions  as  may  be 
deemed  by  the  corps  to  need  them  for  the  thorough  completion  of  tlie  work:  Provided, 
That  if  the  appointment  of  chief  geologist  be  made  during  the  recess  of  tlie  senate, 
such  appointment  may  be  confirmed  at  the  next  session  thereof. 

Section  2.    The  survey  shall  have  for  its  objects: 

1st.  An  examination  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  state,  including  the  dip,  num- 
ber, magnitude,  order  and  relative  position  of  the  various  strata;  their  richness  in  mine- 
rals, metallic  ores,  clays,  mineral  waters,  fertilizers,  building  stones  and  other  useful 
materials,  the  value  of  such  materials  for  economic  purixjses,  and  their  acce.^ibility  for 
mining  and  manufacture. 
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2d.  Accurate  chemical  analyses  and  assays  of  the  various  ores,  clays,  peats,  marls, 
building  stones,  etc,,  discovered  by  the  state. 

3d.  A  careful  topographical  survey  of  the  lead  region,  for  the  purpose  of  aBcertainin^ 
as  far  as  possible,  the  amount  of  denudation,  and  Uie  exact  position  of  the  mining 
ground  at  each  locality;  also  careful  barometrical  observations  on  the  relative  elevation 
and  depression  of  various  partfi  of  the  state. 

4th.  An  examination  of  soils  and  subsoils,  and  observations  upon  the  animal  and  vege- 
table productions  of  the  state,  with  reference  to  its  agricultural  interests. 

Section  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  geological  corps,  in  the  progress  of  the  ex- 
aminations hereby  directed,  to  collect  such  specimens  of  rocks,  ores,  fossils,  minerals,  etc., 
as  may  be  necessary  to  exemplify  the  geology  of  the  state.  Sets  of  these  specimens  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Lettera,  and  the  State 
University,  and  with  eadi  one  of  the  incorporated  colleges  of  the  state,  and  with  each 
of  the  normal  schools:  provided^  appHcation  be  made  to  tlie  cliicf  geologist  before  the 
commencement  of  field  work. 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  geologist  and  his  assistants,  on  or  before 
the  first  Monday  in  January  in  each  year  during  the  continuation  of  the  survey,  to  mako 
to  the  governor  a  report  of  the  progress  and  results  of  the  survey,  accompanied  by  sucli 
maps,  profiles  and  drawings  as  may  bo  necessary  to  exemplify  the  same,  which  reports 
the  governor  shall  lay  before  the  legislature. 

Section  5.  As  soon  as  tiie  progress  of  the  survey  will  permit,  the  chief  geologist  shall 
begin,  and  on  completion  of  the  survey,  shall  complete  a  final  report,  including  the  re- 
sults of  the  entire  survey,  accompanied  by  such  drawings  and  topographical  maps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  illustrate  the  same,  and  by  a  single  geographical  map  showing  by 
colors  and  other  appropriate  means  the  stratification  of  rocks,  the  localities  of  the  beds 
of  mineral  deposits,  and  the  character  and  extent  of  the  different  formations. 

Section  6.  To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  sum  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand dollars  for  each  year,  until  tlie  completion  of  said  survey,  is  hereby  appropriated 
to  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  on  warrants  from  the  governor,  as  needed;  which  shall 
be  in  full  for  all  expenditures  except  printing  of  reports.  The  salary  of  the  chief  geolo- 
gist, and  the  salaries  of  the  assistant  geologists  shall  be  fixed  by  the  governor,  and  shall 
be  for  services  actually  performed,  and  time  actually  spent  in  the  work.  The  balance 
of  tlie  sum  hereinbefore  appropriated  shall  be  used  in  such  manner  as  shall  best  pro- 
mote the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Section  7.  The  survey  shall  coimnence  by  tlie  first  of  June  next,  or  as  soon  thereaf- 
ter as  practicable,  beginning  with  the  counties  of  Ashland  and  Douglas,  and  the  entire 
survey  shall  be  completed  within  four  years  from  and  after  its  commencement. 

Approved  March  19,  1873. 

Okgauization  of  the  Geological  Corps.  —  Governor  C.  C.  Wash- 
burn, by  commission  dated  the  tenth  day  of  April,  1873,  appointed 
the  undersigned  chief  geologist  under  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  the  same  month,  Prof.  Roland  D.  Irv^- 
ing,  A.  M.,  E.  M.,  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  A.  M.,  and  Mr.  Moses 
Strong,  A.  M.,  were  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  geologist 
appointed  as  assistants  in  the  survey.  Prof.  W.  W.  Daniells,  M.  S., 
was  also  engaged  to  make  such  chemical  examinations  and  analyses 
of  ores  and  minerals  as  might  be  needed  for  tlie  survey.  By  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Regents  of  the  State  University,  Prof.  Danieila 
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18  to  have  the  use  of  the  apparatus  belonging  to  the  Institution  with- 
out additional  expense. 

These  gentlemen  had,  by  previous  study  and  training,  qualified 
themselves  for  the  special  work  required.  Their  elaborate  reports 
herewith  submitted  will  show  that  they  have  faithfully,  eflBciently, 
and  satisfactorily  performed  the  several  duties  assigned  them;  though 
the  time  between  the  close  of  the  field  operations  and  the  day  on 
wliich  their  reports  must  be  submitted  to  the  Governor  is  not  suflB- 
cient  to  enable  them  to  do  that  full  justice  to  their  work  that  could 
be  desired. 

The  assistants  were  each  directed  to  organize  a  party  adequate  to 
the  special  work  required;  to  supply  themselves  with  the  necessary 
instruments  and  outfit;  to-  give  their  attention  to  all  facts  throwing 
light  upon  any  of  the  special  matters  required  to  be  considered  by  the 
law  authorizing  the  survey;  and,  as  it  is  obviously  impossible,  as  well 
as  unnecessary  to  visit  every  square  mile  in  the  country  they  were 
directed  to  so  plan  their  routes  as  to  be  able  to  examine  the  localities 
of  greatest  importance  to  the  material  interests  of  the  state;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  fieldwork,  to  prepare,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  detailed 
report  of  the  results  of  their  work  with  the  necessary  maps,  profiles 
and  drawings.  Each  party  was  supplied  with  skeleton  maps,  traced 
from  the  township  plats  of  the  government  land  surveys,  upon  which 
was  laid  down,  from  time  to  time,  such  additional  information  as 
could  be  obtained.  These  plats,  it  is  well  known  represent  "  town- 
obips  '^  six  miles  square,  divided  into  thirty-six  "  sections  "  of  one  mile 
square,  upon  a  scale  of  two  inches  to  one  mile,  which  is  sufficiently 
large  to  represent  all  but  the  minutest  details  of  the  geological  sur- 
vey. Among  the  instruments  brought  into  requisition  by  the  sever- 
al parties  were  the  aneroid  barometer,  miners'  compass,  odometer, 
clinometer,  pocket  level,  tape  lines,  etc. 

Prof.  Irvikg's  Party.  —  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  assign  to 
Prof.  Irving  of  the  State  University,  Madison,  the  duty  of  beginning 
the  survey,  by  an  examination  of  the  Iron  and  Copper  Kanges  of 
Ashland  and  Douglas  counties;  and  efforts  were  made  to  have  the 
work  begun  as  soon  after  the  first  day  of  June  as  possible.  His  party, 
consisting  of  Prof.  R.  D.  Irving,  Mr.  Frank  B.  Jenney,  Mr.  Edmund 
T.  Sweet,  and  Mr.  James  Munro,  with  a  guide  and  a  cook,  though 
much  delayed  by  ice  in  Lake  Superior,  were  able  to  reach  Ashland, 
and  to  commence  the  field-work  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey 
on  Monday  the  second  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1873. 

In  addition  to  the  general  instructions  detailed  above.  Prof.  Irving 
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was  requested  to  give  attention  to  the  question  of  the  age  of  the  red 
sandstone  and  accompanying  shale  of  the  counties  to  be  examined; 
whether  the  Archaean  rocks  are  of  difterent  ages;  and  to  the  disturb- 
ances of  the  strata  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metal-bearing  ranges,  involv- 
ing important  questions  regarding  the  proper  system  of  mining. 

His  report,  herewith  submitted,  will  be  found  to  contain  ample  de- 
tails of  the  beds  of  silicious  magnetic  iron  ores  forming  what  is 
known  as  the  Penokee  Iron  Range,  with  numerous  analyses  of  thb 
ores,  including  all  information  necessary  for  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  extent  and  value  of  these  important  ore  beds.  Other  details 
brought  forward  in  this  report,  showing  what  had  previously  been 
done  in  exploring  this  interesting  region;  its  topography,  surface, 
general,  special  and  economical  geology;  its  agricultural  features, 
timber,  etc.,  will  be  found  equally  interesting  and  valuable.  These 
explorations,  made  so  early  in  the  season,  were  not  accomplished  with- 
out the  patient  endurance  of  much  suffering  and  hardship,  arising 
from  the  clouds  of  musquitoes,  and  from  unfavorable  weather. 

Prof.  Irving  also  made  a  partial  examination  of  the  iron  ore  beds 
at  and  near  the  Black  River  Falls,  in  Jackson  county. 

Prof.  Chamberlin's  Party.  —  To  Prof.  Chamberlin  was  assigned 
the  duty  of  surveying  that  portion  of  the  state  lying  immediately 
west  of  the  line  of  outcrop  of  the  Niagara  or  Clinton  group  of  rocks, 
from  the  south  line  of  the  state  through  the  counties  of  Walworth, 
Jefferson,  Dodge,  Fond  du  Lac,  Calumet  and  Outgamie  to  the  south- 
ern limits  of  the  crystalline  Archcean  rocks  in  Shawano  county;  and 
upon  his  return  route,  to  examine  the  outcrops  of  the  lower  strata  lying 
west  of  that  line.  He  would  thus  be  led  to  examine  the  important 
iron  beds,  now  so  extensively  mined  at  Iron  Ridge,  the  artesian  wells 
from  which  water  flows  so  abundantly  at  Fond  du  Lac  and  elsewhere, 
and  the  highly  interesting  localities  of  quartzite  in  Dodge  and  Jeffer- 
son counties.  He  would  also  be  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  glacial  and  modified  "drift,"  with  their  "pot- 
ash kettles,"  gravel  hills  and  parallel  ridges. 

On  the  twenty-third  day  of  June,  work  was  commenced  by  this 
party  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Prof.  Chamberlin,  aided  dur- 
ing portions  of  the  time  by  Messrs.  L.  C.  Wooster,  F.  H.  King,  N, 
D.  Wright,  Samuel  Shaw  and  G.  L.  Merriman. 

They  reached  Keshena,  in  Shawano  county,  early  in  September,  and 
returned  to  Beloit  by  the  last  of  that  month.     Some  further  explora 
tions  were  afterwards  made  by  Prof.  Chamberlin  in  person,  :is  men- 
tioned in  his  report. 
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In  Prof.  Chamberlin's  report  will  be  found  much  interesting  and 
valuable  information,  stated  in  plain  language,  relating  to  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  district  examined  by  him;  the  drainage  and  water  power; 
the  distribution  of  vegetation,  of  marshes,  of  lands  covered  with  oak, 
maple  or  pine  forests,  with  a  map  showing  the  boundaries  of  these 
several  divisions;  the  outlines  of  the  several  rock  formations;  the 
phenomena  of  the  drift;  the  nature  of  artesian  wells,  and  various 
matters  coming  under  the  head  of  economical  geology.  Special  at- 
tention was,  very  properly,  given  to  the  subject  of  our  peat  deposits, 
which  will  increase  in  importance  from  year  to  year,  as  the  forests 
disappear,  and  the  cost  of  fuel  becomes  thereby  increased. 

These,  and  the  various  other  matters  of  much  practical  utility  pre- 
sented in  this  report,  will  be  read  with  much  interest  by  the  people 
of  the  state. 

Mb.  Strong's  Pahtt.  —  Special  provision  having  been  made  for  a 
careful  topographical  survey  of  the  lead  region,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  denudation  of  the  superior  strata  that  so  evidently  has 
occurred,  and  the  exact  position  of  the  mining  ground  at  each  locality, 
with  reference  to  the  particular  rock-formation  in  which  it  is  found, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  assign  one  of  the  three  surveying  parties 
expressly  to  this  work.  Accordingly  Mr.  Strong,  having  made  suita- 
ble preparations,  commenced  that  work  on  the  fifth  day  of  June. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  most  general  and  complete  view  of 
the  whole  lead  region  during  the  first  year  of  the  survey,  Mr.  Strong 
was  directed  to  give  his  attention  to  two  lines,  the  one  east  and  west,  tlie 
other  north  and  south  through  the  middle  of  the  district.  This  would 
lead  him  to  construct  a  geological  section  from  the  Mississippi  river 
eastward  to  Dane  and  Green  counties,  and  another  northward  from 
the  stateline  of  Illinois,  to  the  iron  ores  and  quartzites  of  Richland 
and  Sauk  counties.  Tliis  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Moses  Strong,  Mr. 
A.  D.  Conover,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  T.  Crawford.  Mr.  Strong's  previous 
training  and  skill  acquired  in  the  best  scientific  schools  in  this  country 
and  in  Germany,  and  in  the  busii^ss  of  a  mining  engineer,  enabled 
him  to  perform,  with  full  satisfaction,  the  duties  thus  assigned  to  him. 

Special  attention  was  to  be  given  to  the  collection  of  all  facts  bear- 
ing upon  the  method  by  which  the  lead,  zinc,  and  copper,  were  depos- 
ited in  the  veins  or  crevices;  whether  by  deposition  from  above, 
injection  from  below,  or  by  gradual  infiltration  from  the  inclosing 
rocks;  these  questions  being  deemed  of  the  greatest  theoretical  and 
practical  importance  as  showing  the  probable  extent  of  tliese  ores  be- 
low the  limits  of  present  explorations.     Also  to  ascertain  whether 
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there  have  been  disturbances  of  tlie  strata,  centers  of  elevation,  etc., 
questions  of  importance  with  regard  to  the  downward  continuance  of 
the  veins,  and  the  proper  method  of  drainage. 

Mr.  Strong's  report  will  be  found  to  contain  much  that  is  new  and 
valuable  in  regard  to  this  important  and  very  interesting  district. 
The  local  details,  showing  the  present  condition  of  the  mines,  and 
their  capabilities  of  future  production,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  state  by  making  known  in  a  reliable  form  the  advantages 
that  might  be  attained  by  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  mining 
operations  at  many  of  the  localities  described. 

The  extent,  physical  characteristics,  mineral  contents,  and  other 
important  particulars  of  each  rock-formation  occurring  in  the  district 
examined,  are  clearly  stated.  The  discovery  of  fossils  in  the  Lower 
Magnesian  limestone  shows  that  animal  life  was  not  entirely  destroyed 
during  the  epoch  of  the  deposition  of  this  great  member  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  series  of  rocks,  and  places  it  more  directly  in  unison  with  the 
Galena  (or  Lead-bearing)  limestone  from  which  it  is  only  separated  by 
a  comparatively  thin  layer  of  sandstone  —  the  St.  Peters.  It  thus 
being  shown  to  have  one  more  character  in  common  with  that  rock, 
we  may  expect  to  find  still  more  common  features,  such  as  the  occur- 
rence of  crevices,  openings,  and  the  ores  of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper. 
Important  facts  are  brought  forward,  bearing  upon  this  question  of 
the  occurrence  of  metallic  ores  of  economical  value,  in  the  Lower 
Magnesian  limestone. 

Quarries  of  brown  sandstone  equal  in  beauty  and  value,  and  possess- 
ing in  many  respects  the  same  qualities,  with  that  so  much  admired 
from  Lake  Superior,  are  first  publicly  noticed  in  this  report. 

Prominence  is  also  very  properly  given  to  the  layers  of  carbona- 
ceous shale,  containing  from  fifteen  to  forty-five  per  cent,  of  bitumin- 
ous matter,  which  may,  at  some  future  time,  be  utilized  in  some  way. 
It  was  found  that  this  shale  occupies  a  position  between  the  Blue 
limestone  below,  and  the  Galena  limestone  above;  and  it  thus  be- 
comes a  ready  means  of  determining  the  exact  position  of  the  mining 
grounds,  with  reference  to  the  geological  formations.  We  have  here 
probable  evidence  of  a  considerable  period  of  time  during  which  vege- 
table life  —  perhaps  in  the  form  of  sea  weeds  —  predominated,  and 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  incipient  effort  towards  the  state  of 
things  that  long  ages  afterwards  supplied  coal  and  oil  to  the  world. 
*  The  history  of  former  efforts  in  the  production  of  copper  at  Mineral 
Point  will  be  found  interesting,  and  may  lead  to  renewed  efforts  in. 
that  direction. 

"With  regard  to  the  zinc  ores  —  consist! :.g  of  the  sulphuret  (sphaler- 
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itc  or  blende)  and  the  carbonate  (Smithsonite,  or  dry-bone)  often, 
though  improperly,  called  calamine,  a  term  rightfully  belonging  to 
the  silicious  oxide,  that  probably  does  not  occur  in  the  lead  region  — 
full  details  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Strong's  report,  showing  the  wonder- 
ful increase  of  production  within  the  past  two  or  three  years.  W« 
have  hei*e  a  case  where  an  ore,  supposed  for  a  long  time  to  be  worth- 
less, is  suddenly  invested  with  great  value;  and  owners  of  abandoned 
mines,  find  themselves  in  the  possession  of  unexpected  wealth.  It  i3 
to  be  regretted  that  the  want  of  a  cheap  fuel  in  the  lead  region  pre- 
vents the  smelting  of  these  ores  within  our  own  state.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  from  Milwaukee  directly  to  the  source  of  supply  of 
these  zinc  ores,  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  transportation,  might  render 
the  manufacture  of  spelter  and  zinc-white,  a  business  of  profit  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 

It  is  proper  here  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Wisconsin  lead  iH 
known  in  the  arts  as  soft  lead,  in  contra-distinction  fi'om  hard  lead, 
so  called,  that  comes  from  the  far  west.  The  latter  kind,  separated 
mostly  from  the  silver  lead  ores,  is  supposed  to  contain  other  metals 
as  impurities;  while  the  former  is  free  from  all  deleterious  substances. 
Doubtless  the  poisonous  quality  of  some  lead  pipes  used  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water  may  aris^e  from  the  presence  of  arsenic,  or  other  im- 
purities from  which  our  lead  is  free. 

The  very  extended  series  of  barometrical  observations  for  altitude, 
made  by  Mr.  Strong  and  his  party,  will  have  special  value  in  the 
mining  region,  not  only  at  present  but  for  all  future  time. 

Another  highly  important  subject,  the  diminution  of  the  flow  of 
water  from  springs,  and  in  the  rivers  and  smaller  streams  is  very 
properly  presented,  and  many  new  facts  mentioned.  Although  this 
falling  oflF  of  the  amount  of  water  may  be  an  advantage  in  working 
the  lead,  zinc  and  copper  mines,  allowing  the  miner  to  penetrate  to 
greater  depths  before  the  steam  pump  or  the  tunnel  must  be  resorted 
to,  yet  in  view  of  other  vital  interests,  this  drying  up  of  the  living 
waters  is  to  be  deemed  a  disaster,  which  it  should  be  the  business  of 
a  wise  and  prudent  government  to  check.  "Within  the  life-time  of  an 
individual,  perhaps  the  change  is  not  sufficient  to  be  of  much  conse- 
quence; but  within  the  life  of  the  state,  it  will  become  a  matter 
deserving  the  most  serious  attention. 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  that  the  necessity  of  extending  the 
geological  survey  over  the  whole  state,  with  an  area  of  fifty-six  thou- 
sand square  miles,  renders  it  impossible  to  make  such  special  surveys 
of  each  mining  district  as  are  wanted  for  the  practical  purposes  of  the 
miner,  and  seem  to  be  expected  in  some  localities.     Such  working 
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plans  can  only  be  made  by  the  mining  companies,  and  landed  propri- 
etors. Had  this  work  been  undertaken  for  each  mining  neighborhood, 
there  would  hare  been  but  little  time  or  means  left  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  survey  in  other  portions  of  the  state. 

It  is  deemed  to  be  the  proper  business  of  the  state  survey  to  ascer- 
tain the  dip,  number,  magnitude,  and  relative  position  of  the  various 
rock-strata;  and,  in  the  lead  region  especially,  to  make  a  careful  top- 
ographical survey  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  as  far  as  possible 
the  amount  of  denudation,  and  the  exact  position  of  the  mining 
ground  at  each  locality.  The  miner  is  thus  supplied  with  correct  and 
tangible  information  to  guide  him  in  conducting  his  operations  in 
prospecting  for  new  ranges,  by  showing  which  are  the  mineral-bear- 
ing rocks,  with  their  locality,  dip,  and  thickness.  This  must  be  done, 
not  only  for  the  mining  region  proper,  but  for  the  whole  state. 

It  is  the  proper  business  of  the  miner,  at  the  expense  of  the  owners, 
,  and  not  of  the  geologist  at  the  public  expense,  to  search  with  pick  in 
hand,  within  the  limits  thus  defined,  for  mineral  ranges,  sinking 
shafts  here  and  there  until  he  meets  with  success.  It  then,  and  not 
until  then,  becomes  the  business  of  the  mining  engineer  to  make  those 
minute  and  detailed  investigations  and  surveys  that  are  needed  in  tho 
preparation  of  working  plans,  maps  and  profiles,  showing  the  most 
proper  and  economical  method  of  working  the  mines  so  discovered. 
Such  survey  and  map  should  show  the  exact  extent,  location,  and  dip 
of  the  several  veins,  with  their  crossings;  the  present  condition  of  the 
works;  the  proper  system  of  drainage;  the  depth  to  which  the  veins 
maybe  supposed  to  extend;  the  contour  of  the  ground;  and  many 
otlier  items,  varying,  of  course,  with  the  peculiarities  of  each  location. 

Such  surveys  and  plans  are  necessary  for  the  proper  working  of  any 
mines,  as  has  often  been  found  at  great  cost;  but  they  do  not  come 
within  tlie  requirements  of  the  law  authorizing  and  defining  the  pres- 
ent geological  survey  of  Wisconsin.  Should  such  surveys  ever  be 
undertaken  by  the  state,  the  work  now  being  done  by  Mr.  Strong, 
will  be  a  necessary  preparation  for  their  proper  execution. 

To  indicate  what  is  required  by  owners  of  mining  property  in  the 
lead  region.  Mr.  Strong  has  prepared  a  map  of  the  Bhie  Mounds  in 
Dane  and  Iowa  counties,  with  the  Brigham  mines,  showing  tlie  geo- 
logical formations  in  colors,  in  the  usual  method,  and  also  the  topog- 
raphy by  contour  lines,  and  the  depth  at  which  each  rock  would  be 
reached  from  any  point.  With  the  accompanying  exj)lauatious  it  will 
be  found  that  this  kind  of  map  shows  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
special  infonnatiou  needed  for  practical  purposes,  and  for  deciding 
many  important  questions  in  regard  to  the  proper  working  of  the  mines. 
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To  Mr.  James  Wilson,  Jr.,  of  Cassville,  the  survey  is  indebted  for 
a  traced  copy  of  his  detailed  and  very  valuable  working  map  of  the 
Muscalunge  diggings  in  Grant  county,  showing  in  full  detail  the  ex- 
act location,  direction,  and  extent  of  all  the  drifts,  adits,  and  shafts, 
with  the  depth  of  the  principal  shafts,  and  the  local  names  by  which 
they  are  known.  This  map  will  be  of  general  interest  as  showing  the 
intricate  and  complicated  nature  of  these  drifts  in  the  lead  region.  It 
could  only  be  constructed  from  surveys  made  At  different  times  dur- 
ing the  history  of  mining  operations;  for  many  of  these  drifts  and 
shafts,  having  been  abandoned,  are  now  obstructed  with  rubbish  or 
filled  with  water.  To  explore  and  survey  them  at  this  time  would 
require  a  heavy  outlay  in  clearing  these  passages;  an  outlay  which 
would  scarcely  be  justified,  except  for  the  purposes  of  the  owner  in 
recommencing  the  work  of  mining. 

The  experience  gained  during  the  past  year  will  perhaps  enable  us 
to  do  a  greater  amount  of  work  hereafter.  Much  of  the  detailed  in- 
formation collected  does  not  properly  come  into  a  report  intended 
more  especially  to  show  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  to  give  early 
notice  of  important  discoveries.  Our  note  books  will  again  be  called 
into  service  in  the  preparation  of  the  final  report,  intended  to  em- 
brace the  whole  subject. 

Practicai.  Importance  of  Geological  Knowledge.— The  propri- 
ety of  a  more  general  diffusion  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  simplest 
facts  and  deductions  in  modern  geological  science  is  evinced  by  the 
very  positive  assurances  of  numerous  letter  writers  that  coal  is  found 
—  having  been  dug  out  by  badgers,  or  otherwise  exposed  —  in  this 
state,  which  is  well  known  to  be  entirely  underlaid  by  strata  of  date 
much  older  than  the  coal-formation.  We  found  one  party  diligently 
boring  into  a  stratum  of  soft  green  shale,  just  like  —  as  he  informed 
us  —  the  clay  under  which  coal  is  found  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  slightest  examination  of  the  fossils  found  in  this  shale  sufficed 
to  show  that  it  belonged  to  the  Silurian  age,  and  was  deposited 
long  before  those  peculiar  conditions  were  brought  into  existence, 
which  gave  origin  to  the  coal.  We  had  here  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  study  of  paleontology,  the  index, 
by  means  of  which  any  given  formation  wherever  found,  can  at 
once  be  referred  to  its  proper  position  in  the  geological  series,  and 
thus  lead  with  unerring  certainty  to  inferences  of  the  greatest  practi- 
cal importance. 

Other  parties  were  found  sinking  shafts,  or  digging  wells  under  the 
direction  of  "  spiritual  mediums,"  or  of  persons  skilled  with  the  di- 
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vining  rod.     Such  persons  can  seldom  be  convinced  of  the  futility  of 
their  labor  by  an  appeal  to  the  fossils. 

Mr.  Edgebton*s  Survey.  —  Mr.  B.  H.  Edgerton,  engineer,  having 
been  commissioned  by  the  Milwaukee  and  Northern  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  survey  the  northern  extension  of  their  road  from  Green  Bay, 
an  arrangement  was  made  with  him  to  report  the  results  of  such  ob- 
servations as  he  might  be  able  to  make,  that  would  forward  the  ob- 
jects of  the  geological  survey.  The  line  run  was  from  near  Green 
Bay,  in  ranges  19  and  20,  very  directly  north  to  the  Menomonee  river, 
which  it  crossed  at  the  head  of  the  Big  Quinnesec  Falls.  The  list  of 
elevations  furnished  by  him  shows  the  height  of  the  ground  above 
the  level  of  Lake  Michigan  at  the  crossing  of  every  section  line,  and 
the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  rivers  over  which  the  line 
was  run.    These  latter  are  as  follows: 


Little  Suamioo 

Pensaukee  river 

North  branch  of  Pensaukee 

Oconto,  above  the  falls 

Little  river 

North  branch  of  Little  river 

Little  Peshtigo 

Little  Peshtigo  lake 

A  small  lake  on 

A  creek  (first  sandstone  found) 

Beaver  creek,  on 

Peshtigo  river 

Middle  inlet 

North  branch 

Wausaukan  river 

Pike  river 

Peminee-Bon- Won  river 

North  branch  of  same 

Menomonee  river. 

Highest  ground  (2  miles  south  of  river) 


oec. 

T. 

R. 

• 

East, 

26 

26 

19 

35 

27 

19 

23 

27 

19 

25 

28 

19 

1 

28 

19 

24 

29 

19 

36 

30 

19 

25 

30 

19 

24 

30 

19 

31 

31 

19 

13 

31 

19 

26 

32 

19 

18 

as 

20 

5 

33 

20 

21 

34 

20 

15 

35 

20 

33 

37 

20 

10 

37 

20 

7 

38 

20 

18 

38 

20 

Elevation  above 


Lake 
Michigan. 


Feet. 
144 
128 
139 
132 
164 
180 
157 
157 
159 
135 
139 
162 
192 
211 
242 
309 
415 
438 
472 
571 


The  Sea. 


Feet, 
122 
706 
717 
710 
742 
758 
735 
ISh 
737 
713 
717 
740 
770 
789 
820 
887 
993 
1,010 
1,050 
1,149 


No  indications  of  the  existence  of  workable  beds  or  veins  of  iron 
ore  were  observed  npon  this  route;  if  any  exist  they  are  further  to 
the  north  and  west. 

Mr.  Edgerton  reports  as  follows:  "The  geological  formation  of  the 
country  traversed  I  found  to  be  much  the  same  as  indicated  on  your 
map,  except  that  I  did  not  succeed  is  discovering  any  evidence  of  the 
belt  marked  thereon  as  the  St.  Peters  sandstone.    The  first  cropping 
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out  of  the  rock  which  we  found  is  at  the  Oconto  Falls,  in  section  25, 
town  28,  range  19  east,  where  the  Magnesian  limestone  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  banks  of  the  river  and  adjacent  bluffs.  The  per- 
pendicular fall  here  is  about  twenty-two  feet,  and  the  rapids  which 
succeed  make  the  whole  fall  of  the  river  about  sixty  feet. 

"We  first  discovered  the  Potsdam  sandstone  in  section  34,  town 

31,  range  19,  where  the  bed  and  banks  of  a  small  creek  are  of  this 
formation.  It  is  a  dark-colored  loose  stone,  too  soft  to  serve  any  use- 
ful purpose.    At  the  falls  of  the  Peshtigo  river,  in  section  24,  town 

32,  range  19,  this  sandstone  is  of  a  firmer  and  finer  texture,  and  may 
be  found  useful  as  a  building  material.  It  has  also  a  sharp  grit,  and 
close  grain,  that  renders  it  serviceable  for  grindstones,  and  I  was  told 
that  at  an  early  day  it  was  used  for  sharpening  edged  tools. 

"In  section  36,  town  33,  range  19,  granite  first  shows  itself,  and 
with  other  metamorphic  rocks,  crops  out  from  time  to  time  until  we 
reach  the  Menomonee  river.  It  is  a  very  abundant  material  at  Pike 
river,  in  sections  15  and  16,  to\vn  35,  range  20,  and  forms  the  bed 
and  banks  of  the  river  at  the  falls.  In  section  34,  town  37,  range 
20,  trap  rocks^  are  found  interspersed  with  the  granite,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Peminee-Bon-Won,  but  after  leaving  that  stream  until 
we  reach  the  north  branch  in  section  3  of  the  same  township,  no  rocks 
appear  on  *the  surface  except  granite.  At  the  crossing  of  the  North 
Branch,  trap  rocks  again  make  their  appearance  and  are  frequently 
seen  in  alternation  with  Ihe  granite,  until  we  reach  the  crossing  of  the 
Menomonee  river  on  section  7,  town  38,  range  20,  at  the  head  of  the 
Big  Quinnesec  Falls;  at  which  point  the  rocks  are  mostly  granite,  but 
a  small  area  at  the  top  is  composed  of  trap  mingled  with  some  talcose 
rocks. 

"The  granite  of  this  region  is  mostly  schistose  in  character  and  is 
frequently  coarse  and  soft,  so  as  to  be  of  little  use  as  a  building  ma- 
terial. It  often  abounds  in  seams,  filled  with  feldspar,  and  otlier  sub- 
stances; and  quite  frequently  these  seams  cross  each  other  at  acute 
angles. 

"  From  the  Peshtigo  river  I  went  westward  as  far  as  Thunder  Lake, 
in  section  15,  town  32,  range  18,  and  first  discovered  the  granite  in 
this  direction  near  the  line  between  ranges  18  and  19,  and  at  the 
point  between  sections  13  and  18. 

"At  Keshena  in  town  27,  range  15,  or  a  little  northwest  from  the 
village,  the  same  rocks  appear;  and  I  judge  that  the  line  between  the 
sandstone  and  granite  follows  about  a  northeasterly  course  to  the  Me- 
nomonee river,  in  town  36,  range  21  east." 

'  These  and  the  following  rocks  spoken  of  as  trappean  are  metamorphic 


^i^  v^nr.r/^'  a-^r'*^  ^m#r  *i»^>  cvuvtin^  tanixa  '^iastt:.     r  -r  J.I  -ru»iL  jftScr- 

"ti^  -^?i    »<^    .  r,^   itfpr,    ?^^^'r^*.ni>fi^    "^    t,!*-  v»r,«»».£rsr,iii«r   •! 
Ji'f^.^'jfia^  ipr  J £'-<j:-*:ii   -t;.*^*-^     rru'UK'    lui-  !,'r?»rr.."n    f  "tiit 

••kJ-.«#r-rw^»r    r.  <*'    .f  .titpi^  .srruilr.^   «*irTSjr=.    veil   t-ir  "wrfc&r-^r.Trts-  •£ 
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titles,  for  no  part  of  Wisconsin  lies  below  that  level.  After  the  pub- 
lication of  the  following  list,  it  will  not  be  diflBcult  to  connect  any 
future  survey  with  this,  now  well  established  datum  plane,  and  thus 
aid  directly  in  the  development  of  the  physical  geography  and  topo- 
graphy of  the  state. 

ELEVATION  OF  RAILROAD  STATIONS. 


Stations. 


'Ableman < 

Ackerville 

Afton 

Allen's  Grove 

Amherst 

Amherst  Junction 

Appleton 

Appleton 

Arena 

Ariingfton 

Aubomdale 

Augusta 

AToca 

Baldwin 

Balch's  Ranch 

Bansor 

Baraboo 

Barton 

Beaver 

Beaver  Dam 

Bearse  Mar^h 

Belgium 

Beloii 

BellviUe 

Beriin 

Black  Earth 

Black  River 

Black  River  Falls 

Blooms 

Blue  River 

Boardman 

Boscobel 

Branch-Zalesburg  

Brandon 

Bridgeport 

Bristol  

Brodhead  

Brookfield  Junction 

Brookljm 

Brown  Deer 

Buriington 

Burnett  Junction 

Cambria 

Camp  Douglas  Junction 

Cato 

Calamine 

Calvary  

Cedarburg 

Wis.  Sun.— 2 


COUKTY. 


Elevation  above 


Lake 
Michigan. 


Sauk 

Washington 

Rock 

Walworth 

Portage 

Portage 

Outagamie  (C.  &  N.  W.) 
Outagamie  (M.  &  N.)  ... 

Iowa 

Columbia 

Wood 

Eau  Claire 

Iowa 

St.  Croix 

Wood 

lia  Crosse 

Sauk 

Washington 

Juneau  

Dodge 

Wood 

Ozaukee  

Rock 

Jefferson  • 

Green  Lake 

Dane 

Jackson 

Jackson 

Sauk 

Grant 

St.  Croix 

Grant 

Manitowoc 

Fond  du  Lac 

Crawford 

Kenosha 

Green 

Waukesha 

Green 

Milwaukee 

Racine 

Dodge   

Columbia 

Juneau 

Manitowoc 

Lii  Fayette 

Fond  du  Lac 

Ozaukee  


The 
Sea. 


301 

879 

480 

105S 

180 

758 

293 

871 

466 

1044 

553 

1131 

128 

706 

145 

723 

IM 

732 

426 

1004 

645 

1228 

395 

973 

117 

695 

560 

1138 

389 

967 

174 

752 

284 

862 

320 

898 

379 

957 

340 

91« 

409 

987 

153 

731 

163 

741 

248 

826 

184 

762 

2:^2 

810 

302 

880 

231 

800 

304 

882 

85 

608 

379 

957 

89 

607 

1.58 

7:36 

421 

1000 

47 

625 

191 

709 

220 

798 

246 

824 

400 

978 

a5 

663 

203 

781 

299 

877 

284 

8C2 

a56 

9:il 

246 

824 

234 

812 

;362 

U40 

191 

7011 

>r 
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'  .'-(Uininisk  .  - 

?  iOit  in  Ia! 
Aide 

<'  -LJim**!:  . . . 
r--r5^Ew:ii . . . 

Br:'»n 

L-r^iiz**- 

Kl  nivikia  . .  > 

tL^'irjr 

•  ^laiijcae  . . . 


114- 


XT 


11*7 

iHii 
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MI 


US 


•»* 


•571 


9311 
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Eleyation  op  Raiuioad  Stations  —  continued. 


Stations. 


Geneva 

Genoa 

Gennaniown 

Giffords 

GiUs  Landing 

Gleason 

Glcnbeulah 

Glendale 

Good  Hope 

Grafton 

Grand  Rapids 

Granville 

Gratiot ... 

Green  Bay 

Green  Bay  Jet.  (Merrillan). 

Greenfielcf 

Green  Lake 

Greenleaf 

Hammond 

Hanover  Junction 

Hartford 

Hartland 

Hartman 

Hayion 

Hersey 

Heraejrville 

Hilbert 

Hitchcock 

Horicon  Junction 

Hubbelton 

Hudson 

Hulls  Crossing 

Humbird 

Hum>)oldt  Junction 

Iron  Ridge 

Janesville 

Jefferson   

Johnson  Creek 

Juda 

Juneau 

Junction  City 

Eansasville 

Kaukauna 

Kenoeha 

Kenosha  Junction 

Kiel 

Kilbourn  City 

Kinnickinnic 

Kirkwood 

Knapp 

Knowlton 

Koshkonong  

La  Crosse 

La  Fayette 

Lake 

Lake  Side 

Lamartine 


County. 


Walworth. . 
Walworth.. 
Washington 
Waukesha  . . 
Waupaca . . . 

Monroe 

Sheboygan.. 
Monroe  .  . . . 
Milwaukee.. 
Ozaukee  — 

Wood 

Milwaukee.. 
La  Fayette. . 

Brown 

Jackson 

Monroe 

Green  Lake  . 

Brown 

St.  Croix.. .. 

Rock. 

Washington 
Waukcaaa . . 
Columbia . . . 
Calumet . . . . 
St.  Croix.... 
Monroe  .... 
Calumet .... 
Monroe  .... 

Dodge 

Jefferson 

St.  Croix 

Sheboygan . . 

Clark 

Milwaukee . . 

Dodge 

Rock 

Jefferson .... 

Jefferson 

Green 

Dodge 

Portage 

Racine ...... 

Outagamie  . . 

Kenosha 

Kenosha 

Calumet 

Columbia . . . 
Milwaukee  . . 

Sauk 

Dunn 

Marathon. . . 

Rock 

La  CVosse. . . 
Monroe  .... 
Milwaukee  . . 
Waukesha  . . 
Fond  du  Lac 


Elevation  Abotb 

Lake 
Michigan. 

Tho  Sea. 

274 

852 

264 

842 

285 

863 

297 

895 

183 

761 

353 

931 

289 

867 

419 

997 

112 

690 

170 

748 

448 

92G 

168 

740 

205 

783 

6 

584 

365 

943 

471 

1048 

235 

813 

141 

719 

525 

1108 

209 

787 

408 

986 

333 

911 

210 

798 

240 

818 

588 

1166 

190 

768 

250 

828 

364 

942 

306 

884 

211 

789 

128 

706 

354 

932 

418 

996 

61 

6.39 

345 

923 

240 

818 

221 

799 

193 

771 

24:3 

821 

335 

913 

572 

1150 

240 

818 

80 

658 

40 

618 

101 

679 

:^3 

911 

315 

893 

10 

588 

286 

864 

349 

927 

547 

1125 

249 

827 

70 

6-1^ 

30:3 

S81 

ir>4 

7:Vi 

870 

250 

b2S 
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Elevation  op  Railroad  Stations  —  continued. 


Stations. 


Latham 

La  Salle 

Ledgeville 

Lemonweir. 

Le  Roy 

Lewiston 

Lima 

Linden 

Lindwerm 

Little  Chute 

Lisbon 

Lone  Rock 

Lodi 

Lowell 

Loweiys 

Lvons  

Madison,  east 

Madison 

Magnolia 

Manawa 

Manitowoc   

Manville   

Marshall  

Mauston 

Mazomanio 

McFarland  

Medf ord 

Medina  

Menasha 

Menomonie 

Merrillan 

Merriuiac 

Mcquon 

Middleton 

MillCretrk 

Milton 

Milton  Junction 

Milwaukee    

Mineral  Point 

Mmnesota  Junction 

Monroe 

Morrison  

Muscoda  

Naahotah 1 

Neenah 

Nepeuskin  (RuhIi  Liikc  Junction) 

New  Holstein 

New  Richmond 

Northport 

North  Prairie. 

North  Wisconsin  Junction 

Norway 

Oak  Creek 

Oakfield 

Oak\vood 

Oconomowoc 

Ogdensburg  


County. 


Calumet.  ... 

Sauk 

Brown 

Juneau  

Monroe  .  . . . 
Columbia . . . 

Rock 

Juneau 

Milwaukee  . 
Outagamie  . 

Juneau 

Richland 

Columbia . . . 

Dodge 

Monroe  . . . . 
Walworth  . . 

Dane 

Dane 

Rock 

Waupaca  . . 
Manitowoc. . 
Marathon  . . 

Dane 

Juneau 

Dane 

Dane 

Chippewa. . 
Outagamie. . 
Winnebago  . 

Dunn 

Jackson 

Sauk 

Ozaukee  

Dane  

Wood 

Rock 

Rock 

Milwaukee. . 

Iowa • 

Dodge 

Green 

Dane  

Grant  

Waukesha . . 
Winnebago  . 
Winnebago 
Calumet  — 

St.  Croix 

Waupaca  . . 
Wautesha   . 

St.  Croix 

Monroe 

Milwaukee . . . 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Milwaukee. . . 
Waukesha  . . 
Waupaca 


Elevation  above 


Lake 

The 

Michigan. 

Sea. 

143 

721 

320 

898 

96 

674 

316 

894 

375 

953 

2:^1 

809 

310 

888 

320 

898 

56 

634 

144 

722 

315 

893 

126 

704 

271 

849 

247 

825 

389 

967 

222 

800 

268 

846 

275 

853 

340 

918 

246 

824 

7 

585 

713 

1291 

286 

864 

309 

887 

195 

773 

289 

867 

842 

1420 

192 

770 

177 

755 

306 

884 

365 

943 

219 

797 

92 

670 

347 

925 

514 

1092 

293 

871 

299 

877 

5 

583 

3.57 

935 

im 

926 

492 

870 

387 

965 

109 

687 

av) 

928 

170 

748 

26:^ 

841 

351 

929 

411 

989 

182 

760 

36:^ 

941 

295 

872 

407 

985 

«6 

664 

310 

888 

105 

685 

28:^ 

861 

292 

870 
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Elevation  of  Railroad  Stations — continued. 


Stations. 


Okee 

Oostburg 

Orange 

Oregon 

Orford 

Oshkosh 

Otse^ 

Padbc 

Palmyra 

Pardeeville 

Penokee  Gap 

Pewaukee 

Pine  Lake 

Pleasant  Prairie 

Plover 

Plymouth 

Portage 

Port  Edwards 

Port  Waahingtou 

Prairie  du  Cmen 

Princeton 

Rablin 

Racine  (C.&N.  W.).. 

Racine  Jimction 

Racine  (W.  U.) 

Randolph 

Random  Jjake 

Reads/own 

Reedsburg 

Reeds  Comers 

Reedville 

Remington 

Richfield 

Rio 

Ripon 

Riverside 

Roberts  

Rockland 

Rolling  Prairie 

Roeendale 

Rosendale  (west) 

Royalton 

Rubicon 

Rudds 

Rudolph 

Rush  Lake  Junction. . . 

Rusk 

Salem 

Salem 

Sanderson 

Saukville 

Scandinavia 

Schleisingerville 

Schwartzburg  Junction 

Scranton 

Sheboygan 

Sheboygan  Falls 


Counties. 


Columbia  .. 
Ozaukee  . . . . 
Juneau   . . . . 

Dane 

Rock 

Winnebago  . 
Columbia  . . . 
Columbia  . . . 
Jefferson  . . . . 
Columbia  . . . 
Ashland  .... 
Waukesha  . . 
Waukesha  . . 
Kenosha . . . . 

Portage 

Sheboy^^an . . 
Columbia  . . . 

Wood 

Ozaukee  . . . . 
Crawford  . . . 
Green  Lake  . 

Wood 

Racine 

Racine 

Racine 

Columbia  . .  • 
Sheboygan . . 

Vernon 

Sauk 

Fond  du  Lac 
Manitowoc . . 

Wood 

Washington. 
Columbia  . . . 
Fond  du  Lac 
La  Fayette . . 
St.  Croix.... 

Brown  

Dodge 

Fond  du  Lac 
Fond  du  Lac 
Waupaca   . . 

Dodge  

Jacl^n 

Wood 

Winnebago  • 

Dunn 

La  Crosse  . . . 
Kenosha  .  •  • 

Dane 

Ozaukee  . . . . 
Waupaca  . . . 
Washington . 
Milwaukee . . 

Jackson 

Sheboygan . . 
Sheboygan . . 


Elevation  Above 


Lake 
Michigan. 


220 
102 
327 
365 
313 
170 
360 
205 
260 
232 
713 
263 
350 
119 
504 
262 
2:32 
388 
87 
41 
188 
428 
40 
43 
5 
378 
295 
155 
300 
407 
242 
403 

:38l 


3.52 
208 
462 

61 
363 
313 
304 
2.39 
440 
403 
562 
263 
3;U 
171 
198 
275 
181 
365 
474 

66 

386 

7 

85 


The 

Sea. 


798 
680 
905 
943 
891 
743 
938 
783 
8J38 
810 

1291 
841 
928 
697 

1082 
840 
810 
960 
665 
619 
766 

1006 
618 
621 
583 
956 
873 
733 
878 
985 
820 
981 
959 
930 
930 
786 

1040 
639 
941 
891 
882 
837 

1018 
981 

1140 
841 
909 
749 
776 
853 
759 
943 

1052 
644 
964 
585 
663 


GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  WISCONSIN. 
Eletattok  of  Railboad  SuTiofie — continued. 


Counties. 

ElBVATIOS  ABOVE 

STA.TI0S8. 

Lake 
Midiigan. 

The 
Sea. 

253 
3136 
215 
730 
248 
270 
144 
90 
90 
475 
349 
508 
S) 
279 
398 
356 

3ai 

173 

88 
383 
295 
101 
483 
273 
117 
182 
866 
354 
254 
241 
243 
448 
474 
225 
345 
314 
314 
64:1 

73 

60 
115 
923 
275 
144 
359 
183 

73 
241 
518 
102 
414 
304 
179 

86 
333 
a73 

8^ig&e4k 

666 

873 

TaUey  Junction,  Wis.  Vol-  I 

M 

1026 

TVaupun 

1221 
651 

853 
722 
917 
761 

Wlutef^Bay 

819 

757 
664 
911 
951 

Juneau 

I>*1«« 

"Woodlandi 
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Elevation  op  Railroad  Stations — continued. 


Stations. 


Woodman.... 
Woodworth . 
Worcester. . . , 

Wright's 

Wrightstown. 

Wvocena 

Zaiesburg  — 


Counties. 


Grant 

K*;no8ha . . 
Chippewa . 
Jackson . . . 
Crawford. . 
Columbia  . 
Manitowoc 


Elevation  amove 


Lake 
Michigan. 


73 

170 

1038 

353 

48 
249 
158 


The 
Sea. 


651 
748 
1616 
931 
626 
827 
736 


ELEVATION  OF  LAKES  IN  WISCONSIN. 


Beaver  Dam  pond 

Bonner's  Lake 

Cranberry 

Crooked 

Devils 

Duck 

Elkhart  (Station) 

Fox  (Junction  Station) 

Fifth 

Greneva  (R.  R.  Bridge) 
Green  Lake  Station  . . 

Havmarsh 

Holdens •  • 

Horicon  

Keesus 

Eegonsa  (1st) 

KoSikonong 

La  Belle 

Lac  Vieux  Desert 

Long 

Mendota  (4th) 

Michigan 

Monona  (3d) 

Mud 

Aluske£[0  

Nagowicka 

NaSiotah,  upper 

Nemahbin 

Ooonomowoc 

Pewaukee 

Pike 

Powers 

Pucawa 

Random 

Rush    

Shawano  

SUver 

Spring   

Superior 

Trout  

Twin 

Waube8a(2d) 

Wind 

Winnebago 


Dodjgpe   

Racine 

Jefferson  . . . 
Waukesha  . . 

Sauk 

Walworth... 
Sheboygan . . 

Dodge   

Dane 

Walworth. . . 
Green  Lake  . 

Polk 

Walworth. . . 

Dodffe  

Waukesha . . 

Dane  

Jefferson .... 
Waukesha . . 

Oconto.. 

Bayfield  . . . . 

Dane  

Milwaukee  . 

Dane   

Dane  

Waukesha  . . 
Waukesha  . . 
Waukesha  . . 
Waukesha  . . 
Waukesha  . . 
Waukesha  . . 
Washington. 
Kenosha  . . . 
Green  Lake  . 
Shelx)ygan  . 
Winnebago  . 
Shawano.  .. 
Waukesha  . . 
Columbia  . . . 
Ashland  . . . . 
Lincoln  .... 
Fond  du  Lac 

Dane  

Racine 

Winnebago  . 


282 
200 
269 
288 
390 
270 
362 
305 
324 
300 
235 
620 
325 
277 
376 
260 
184 
273 
951 
739 
270 


262 
328 
191 
304 
290 
289 
282 
263 
416 
260 
206 
295 
263 
221 
278 
205 
22 
961 
450 
261 
190 
162 


860 
778 
847 
866 
968 
848 
940 
883 
902 
878 
813 
1198 
903 
855 
954 
762 
851 
8:38 
1529 
1317 
848 
578 
840 
906 
769 
882 
868 
867 
860 
841 
994 
838 
784 
873 
841 
799 
856 
783 
600 
1539 
1028 
83J 
708 
740 
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ELEVATION  OF  SUMMITS,  MOUNDS,  HIGHLANDS,  Etc. 


State  Line  of  Illinois  — 
On  the  line  between  Ranges  18  and  19  (Genoa) 

*»  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  (Sharon) 

"  C.,M.&St.P 

Near  Warren,  111 

Head  of  Montreal  river  (Owen). 

St.  CJroix  and  Brul6  Portage  (Owen) 

Mount  Trempealeau  (Owen) 

Maiden's  Rock  (Owen) 

West  Blue  Mound  (Whitney) 

East  Blue  Mound  (Whitney) 

Platte  Mound  (at  base  553) 

Sinsinewa  Mound  (base  366) 

Sinsinewa  Mound  (JoUege 

Penokee  Gap 

Grovemment  Hill  (Waukesha  Co.) 

Lapham's  Peak  (Washington  Co.) 

Elephants  Back  (Kilboum  City 

Buena  Vista,  Sec.  23,  T.  22,  R.  9  E 


Elevation  above 


The  Sea. 


840 
927 
668 
1053 
1728 
1252 
1185 
1021 
1729 
1578 
1281 
1169 
1040 
1291 
1247 
1402 
1133 
1183 


Government  Surveys.  —  It  is  very  generally  known  that  the  admi- 
rable system  of  surveys  into  townships,  six  miles  square  and  sections 
of  one  mile  square,  with  their  boundary  lines  running  due  north  and 
south  and  due  east  and  west,  adopted  for  the  survey  of  the  government 
lands  of  the  United  States,  though  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  chiefly  intended,  that  of  disposing  of  these 
lands,  is  altogether  too  crude  and  inaccurate  for  any  scientific  purpose. 
There  are  offsets  occasioned  by  the  spheroidal  shape  of  the  earth,  that 
could  not  be  avoided,  but  there  are  also  many  other  irregularities  arising 
from  various  causes  which  prevent  the  construction,  from  these  surveys 
alone,  of  an  accurate  map  of  the  state.  Among  these  causes  may  bo 
mentioned  the  necessity,  often  occurring,  for  making  surveys  of  public 
lands  to  meet  the  wants  of  settlement  and  improvement  before  the 
principal  or  governing  lines  can  be  run.  Some  townships  have  been 
resurveyed  in  a  neighboring  state,  revealing  gross  irregularities,  only 
to  be  accounted  for  by  a  want  of  honesty  on  the  part  of  the  surveyor; 
how  many  similar  cases  exist  in  Wisconsin  can  only  be  known  wheu 
the  country  becomes  fully  occupied,  and  the  lines  of  the  public  survey 
retraced. 

While  some  tiers  of  sections  are  double  the  usual  width  ^  others  are 

*  In  range  9,  towns  21  to  30,  inclusive. 
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contracted  to  a  qnarter  of  their  proper  size^  Some  section  lines  in- 
stead of  running  due  east  and  west,  or  due  north  and  south,  are  found 
to  make  considerable  angles  with  these  cardinal  directions.  Almost 
every  section,  when  accurately  remeasured,  is  found  to  show  either  an 
excess  or  a  deficiency  of  the  normal  quantity  of  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres.  Kailroad  engineers  discover  these  inaccuracies  while  running 
their  lines  with  the  theodolite,  and  connecting  them  with  the  section 
lines.  One  who,  under  instructions,  followed  a  section  line  over  a 
level  country,  was  afterwards  censured  for  the  curves  he  had  intro- 
duced at  almost  every  mile  of  the  road,  where  only  a  straight-line  was 
intended. 

On  the  official  plats  of  the  surveys  of  the  public  lands,  now  depos- 
ited in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  at  Madison,  we  often  find 
the  north  line  of  a  township  varying  considerably  from  the  true  east 
and  west  direction;  while  the  south  boundary  of  the  next  township 
(which  is  the  same  line)  shows  no  such  variation  ^.  Again,  the  east 
line  of  one  plat  differs  from  the  west  line  of  the  next  in  the  same 
manner.  In  all  such  cases  there  are  no  means,  short  of  actual  re- 
survey,  of  determining  which  is  correct,  nor  what  changes  are  required 
in  the  form  of  the  subdivisions,  or  the  direction  of  their  boundary 
lines,  to  make  them  conform  to  these  unexplained  irregularities. 

If  we  plat  one  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  or  Menomonee  rivers 
by  the  Wisconsin  surveys,  and  the  other,  upon  the  same  map,  from 
those  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  or  of  Michigan,  we  shall  find  that  these 
rivers  have  in  some  places  a  wonderful  breadth,  while  at  others  the 
two  banks  will  be  brought  so  near  together  as  to  leave  scarcely  room 
for  a  trout  brook. 

Considerable  progress  has  already  been  made  in  an  attempt  to  trace 
all  these  irregularities;  to  show  the  offsets  upon  the  correction  lines, 
and  to  construct  a  diagram  or  skeleton  map  which  shall  correctly  rep- 
resent the  surface  of  the  state.  This  work  must  be  done  before  any 
correct  map  of  the  state  can  be  made.  Such  maps  are  found  to  be 
matters  of  necessity  in  all  civilized  countries;  large  amounts  of  money 
and  many  years  of  labor  having  been  expended  to  secure  this  object 
in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  many  other  countries. 

The  proper  corrections  to  be  made  in  the  lines  of  the  public  land 
surveys  can  only  be  ascertained  and  applied  after  a  complete  geodetic 
survey  shall  be  made,  such  as  is  now  being  prosecuted  by  the  general 
government,  under  the  direction  of  the  coast  survey  and  of  tbe  engi- 
neer department.  Such  survey  contemplates  the  accurate  determina- 
tion of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  numerous  prominent  points 

*  In  town  16,  range  1  to  11  east.  '  Notably  townships  1  and  2  in  ranjje  9  east. 
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which  are  to  be  connected,  and  made  the  basis  of  a  system  of  triangu- 
lation,  covering  all  the  ground  to  be  surveyed. 

The  engineer  department  of  the  United  States*army  have  in  charge 
the  survey  of  the  lakes,  which  reaches  into  this  state  along  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior,  Lake  Michigan  and  Green  Bay,  and  also  other  mili- 
tary and  geographical  surveys  in  the  west.  The  work  of  the  lake  sur- 
vey will  be  available,  so  far  as  it  goes,  for  the  purposes  of  the  state 
survey,  and  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  it  should  be  extended  so  as 
to  embrace  a  larger  portion  of  the  interior.  At  my  suggestion  Gen. 
Humphrey,  chief  of  engineers,  has  authorized  the  determination  of 
the  position  of  points  on  the  base  line  of  the  land  survey  (the  south- 
em  boundary  of  the  state)  and  others  on  the  fourth  principal  meridi- 
an, and  on  the  "correction  lines;"  these  being  the  governing  lines 
of  the  public  land  surveys,  their  exact  determination  becomes  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Should  the  congressional  appropriation  for  these 
objects  be  continued,  other  work  of  the  same  kind  will  be  done. 

If  such  a  survey  could  be  extended  over  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  and 
properly  connected  with  the  land  surveys,  it  would  accomplish  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  this  direction.  It  was  found  that  conorress,  while 
making  provision  for  extending  the  coast  survey  across  the  continent, 
so  as  to  form  a  geodetic  connection  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts,  required  also  the  determination  of  points  in  each  state  in  the 
Union,  which  shall  make  requisite  provision  for  its  own  topographical 
and  geological  surveys.  Under  this  authority,  the  officers  of  the  coast 
survey  have  already  taken  observations  for  determining  the  position 
of  Madison  and  La  Crosse,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  work,  which  will  be  in  charge  of  Prof.  J. 
E.  Davies,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  addition  to  the  general 
benefits  of  that  survey,  it  will  be  the  means  of  training  a  number  of 
young  men  in  the  methods  of  this  important  kind  of  work,  thus  mak- 
ing it  the  source  of  educational  advantages. 

Other  important  surveys  have  been  made  by  the  general  govern- 
ment within  our  state.  Among  them,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  are 
those  made  a  few  years  ago  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  G.  K.  Warren, 
of  several  of  the  larger  rivers,  including  the  Mississippi  so  far  as  it 
forms  our  western  boundary,  and  portions  of  the  St.  Croix,  Chippewa, 
Black,  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers.  Of  these,  maps  were  constructed 
on  a  scale  of  two  inches  to  one  mile  (same  as  the  plats  of  the  govern- 
ment land  surveys),  showing  not  only  the  margins  of  the  rivers,  with 
the  islands  and  sand  bars,  but  also  the  boundaries  of  the  bottom  lands 
and  the  position  of  the  adjacent  bluffs.  Copies  of  these  detailed  and 
costly  maps  have  been  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  state  survey,  and 
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add  very  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the  minute  topography  of 
the  state.  They  will  also  soon  become  still  more  valuable  as  a  means 
of  showing  what  changes  are  annually  taking  place  along  the  course  of 
these  important  rivers. 

With  the  public  land  surveys,  thus  tested  and  corrected,  together 
with  the  railroad  surveys,  and  the  barometrical  measurements  of 
heights  by  the  geological  survey,  we  shall  have  abundant  material  for 
the  construction  of  a  very  full  and  correct  topograpical  map  of  the 
state. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  means  will  not  be  withheld  for  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  these  important  surveys  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  government.  All  such  work  is  of  the  greatest  practi- 
cal importance  in  the  more  correct  determination  of  the  boundaries 
of  real  estate,  thus,  perhaps,  preventing  future  litigation,  neighbor- 
hood quarrels,  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  ownership  of  property. 

Minerals. —  The  following  enumeration  of  the  mineral  species 
heretofore  found  in  Wisconsin,  has  been  made  up  from  observation, 
and  from  various  sources  of  information;  and  though  it  is,  doubtless, 
far  from  complete,  either  in  the  number  of  species  existing  in  the 
state,  or  in  the  enumeration  of  localities,  it  will  serve  as  a  beginning 
towards  the  more  complete  mineralogical  survey  contemplated. 

CATALOGUE  OF  MINERALS.* 

I.  Native  Elements. 

Crold. — Gold  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  several  places  in  the  northern  part  of  the  stute. 

Silver.  —  Native  silver  is  found  associated  with  copper  in  boulders  of  the  drift,  having 
been  transported  from  the  copi)er  veins  of  Lake  Superior.  It  is  said  to  occur  in  weivM 
on  the  Montreal  river;  and,  associated  with  lead,  in  Ashland  countj\ 

Copper.  —  Copper  has  been  found  in  limited  quantities  in  regular  veins  on  the  Montreal 
river  and  at  several  other  places  in  Ashland  and  Douglas  counties.  In  the  foim  of 
drift  boulders  it  is  often  found,  especially  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  state;  the  masses 
vary  from  a  few  ounces  to  several  hundred  pounds;  tlie  largest,  found  near  Hustis- 
ford  in  Dodge  county,  had  a  weight  of  487  pounds. 

Iron,  —  Meteoric  iron  has  been  found  in  Washington  coimty  on  the  farm  of  Louis  Korb, 
in  masses  varying  from  8  to  62  pounds.  They  are,  apparently,  all  fragments  of  one 
meteorite  which  must  have  exploded  when  very  near  tlie  surface  of  the  ground.  It 
has  been  analyzed  and  described,  and  samples  sent  to  collectors  under  tlie  name  of 
the  "  "Wisconsin  Meteorite.''  The  presence  of  nickel,  and  pecuUar  Widmannstilthiau 
figures  leave  no  doubt  of  the  meteoric  origin  of  this  iron. 

Native  Sulphur.  —  Sulphur,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  marcasite,  has  l>een 
found  in  the  lead  mines  at  Mineral  Point,  Shullsburg,  etc. 

Graphite  (Plumbago,  Black  Lead).  —  Graphite  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  nortliera 
portion  of  the  state. 

>  A  list  of  all  the  minerals  known  at  the  close  o/ihe  survey  to  occur  in  the  state  will  be  given  la 
•Lother  volume  of  the  report. 
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II.  SCLPHIDS,  AsSEXIDe,  ETC. 

GaUniU  (Salphuiet  of  Lead).  —  EitenaiTely  mined  in  the  southwestern  counties  of  th 

state.    Occurs  in  small  qoantities  in  many  other  localities. 
Sphalerite  (Blende,  Black  Jack).— Abundant  and  now  extensively  mined  in  the  lead 

region. 
Chalcocite  (Sulphuret  of  Copper). — At  Mineral  Point,  and  other  places. 
NiccoUte  (Arsenical  Xickel). — Found  in  very  small  quantities  in  Dou^as  county  1873 
Pyrite  (Cubical  Iron  I^tes).  —  At  Mineral  Point,  etc. 
Chalcopyrite  (Copper  Ore).  —  At  Mineral  Point,  Mt.  Sterling  and  other  places,  but  not 

in  workable  quantify. 
Matrasite  (Iron  Pyrites,  Mundig).  —  With  ores  of  load  and  zinc  in  the  lead  reirion* 
masses  in  drift  clay  near  Lake  Michigan,  and  elsewhere.  ' 

Tetrahedrite  (Gray  Copper  Ore).—  Left  Hand  River,  Douglas  county.    O^wen.) 

III.  OXTGEJT  COMFOryOS. 

Cuprite  (Red  Copper  Ore).  —  Left  Hand  River,  Douglas  county.    (Dana.) 
Water,    Natural  waters  in  the  Arvhapan  and  Sandstone  regions  are  usually  soft  and  nearl 
pure;  in  other  portions  of  the  state,  hard,  or  containing  lime  and  magnesia  from  th^ 
limestones.    At  Sparta,  Wau!vv»>h-i,  etc.,  the  water  of  certain  springs  and  wells  is 
found  to  possess  medicinal  virtuos.    At  Fond  du  Lac.  Sparta  and  Watertown,  tL  ^ 
iron  tubes  through  which  the  water  flows  become  highly  magnetic. 
Hematite  (Red  and  Specukr  Iron  Ore).  —  Iron  Ridge.  Hartford.  Depere,  etc..  in  small 
grain;  flax  seed  ore.    Used  with  Lake  Superior  ores  at  Milwaukee  and  other  phuxe 
Penokee  lion  Range,  Ashland  county.  Wood  county,  etc. 
Menaccaniie  (Titanic  Iron  Ore).  —  In  smaU  quantities  near  Baraboo,  Sauk  county.    Ja 

trap  rocks,  Lake  Superior.    (Owen.) 
Magnetite  (Magnetic  Iron  Ore).— Penokee  Iron  Range,  Ashland  county,  in  great  abund- 
anw;  also  at  Black  River  Falls,  Jackson  county,  and  other  places.    It  is  found  in 
the  form  of  sand  on  the  shores  of  the  great  kkes. 
Limonite  (Brown  Iron  Ore).  —  Ironton,  Sauk  county,  supplying  an  iron  furnace.     In  less 
quantities  at  various  ptoces,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  inarcasito.    Boff 
ore  ill  Wood  countj'  and  elsewhere. 
Wad  (Oxide  of  Manganese).- In  small  quantities  in  the  lead  region,  and  other  places- 

also  the  variety  asbolite  or  earthy  cobalt. 
Quartz,  —  Crystalized  quartz  is  found  in  various  plaa^    In  the  form  of  grains  it  con- 
stitutes tlie  sandstones,  often  pure  and  white.    Its  varieties,  amethyst,  carnelian 
jasper,  chert,  etc.,  are  often  found.     Quartzite  occurs  in  extensive  ridges  among  tlio 
Arcluean  rocks. 
AmphiboJe  (Hornblende,  etc.).— Abundant  in  the  Arckean  rocks.    Variety,  tromolite  at 

Lac  de  Flambeau.    (Norwood.) 
Garnet,  —  Lac  de  Flamljeau  river,  four  miles  ab'ive  tjie  mouth,  and  other  places  in 

Archaean  rocks.    (Norwood.) 
^^/(/(rfe.— Associated  with  copper  ores  in  A'^hland  and  Douglas  comities. 
FMogopite  (Rhombic  Mica).— On  the  Eau  Claire  river,  four  miles  above  the  fiiHg,  i^ 

large  plates.    (Dr.  Littel.) 
Wemerite  (Scapolite).  —  Twin  FaQs,  of  the  Menomonee  River  of  Green  Bay.    (Foster 

&  Whitney.) 
Labrador ite.  —  An  ingredient  of  trap-rocks;  upper  rapids  of  the  Bois  Brulfe  river  of  Lake 

Superior.    (Owen.) 
AWite  (White  Feldspar). — Common  in  boulders  of  Archaean  rocks. 
Orthoclase  (Potash  Feldspar).  —  Common  in  Archaan  rocks.    By  decomposition  forms 
Kaolin  (Potter's  Day). 
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TaurmaUne,  —  Outlet  of  Lac  de  Flambeau.    (Schoolcraft . ) 

Cyanite  (^yanite).  —  Lac  de  Flambeau.    (Dr.  Norwood.) 

Laumoniie, — Copper  veins  on  the  Montreal  river.    (J.  P.  Hodges.) 

Chrysocolla  (Silidous  Oxide  of  Copper).  —  Wisconsin,  with  carbonate  of  copper.  (Dana.) 

Prehnite.  — Accompanying  copper  ores,  Lake  Superior. 

Talc. — Ableman,  Sauk  county,  in  quartzite. 

•GlauconUe  (?)  (Oreen  Sand). — Forming  layers  in  the  Potsdam  and  Upper  sandstone 
Madison,  Janesville  and  numerous  other  places. 

Sapronitt  (Thalite,  Owen). — Black  river  (of  Lake  Superior).  Tlu«e  miles  above  Kettle 
river. 

KaolinUe. — Grand  Rapids,  Wood  county.  Potter's  clay  at  Menasha  and  elsewhere. 
Brick  clay  at  Milwaukee,  Watertown,  Port  Washington,  Sheboygan,  etc.,  making 
brick  of  a  light  cream  color.  Pipestone  (Catlinite)  in  Barron  county  on  lands  bo- 
longing  to  the  CJomeU  University.  There  are  alao  clays  so  largely  consisting  of 
silex  in  minute  grains  as  to  be  useful  as  pohshing  powders, 

Aftatite  (Phosphate  of  Lime).  —  In  the  Potsdam  sandstone  and  in  Galena  limestone  the 
fossil  LingulsB  are  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

Barite  (Sulphate  of  Barites.  Heavy  Spar), — Abundant  in  the  lead  region;  Mineral 
Point,  ShuUsburg,  etc. 

Celestite  (Sulphate  of  Strontia). — In  drift  clay  filling  a  crevice  in  limestone,  Wauwatosa 
near  Milwaukee. 

AngleaiU  (Sulphate  of  Lead).  —  In  small  ciystalfi,  limng  cavities  in  galenite  at  Mineral 
Point. 

Leadhillite.  —  At  Mineral  Point.    (Owen.) 

Gypsum, — At  Sturgeon  Bay.    Also  among  the  lead  mines. 

Melanterite  (Sulphate  of  Iron,  Copperas).  —  In  the  lead  mines,  formed  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  marcasite  (iron  pyrites). 

CalcUe  (Calcareous  Spar,  TiS).  — Common  in  the  lead  region.  Fine  crystals  (scalene 
dodecahedrons)  at  Shullsburg.  Coarse  stalactites  in  Cleveland's  Cave,  Dane  coun- 
ty. Tufa  deposited  from  springs  incrusting  moss,  leaves,  sticks,  etc.,  at  numerous 
places.  Travertine  (called  marble)  in  Sauk  and  Richland  counties.  Hydrauhc 
limestone  has  been  found  in  some  localities. 

Dolomite.  —  Most  of  the  limestones  of  Wisconsin  contain  magnesia,  and  are  properly 
dolomites. 

SiderUe  (Carbonate  of  Iron).  —  Penokee  Iron  Range,  Ashland  county;  rare. 

Smithsoniie  (Carbonate  of  Zinc,  Dry  Bone).  —  At  Mineral  Point,  and  other  places  in  the 
lead  region.    Extensively  mined  for  the  manufacture  of  zinc. 

CenissUe  (Carbonate  of  Lead,  White  Lead  ore).  —  At  Mineral  Point,  Blue  Mounds  and 
elsewhere  in  the  lead  region. 

Hydrozincite  (Calamine,  Zinc  bloom).  —  At  Linden  in  a  concretionary  fibrous  crust  on 
Smithsonite  (Whitney). 

Malachite  (Green  Car}x)nate  of  Copper).  —  In  minute  quantities  in  connection  with 
other  copper  ores,  Mineral  Point,  etc. 

Antrite  (Blue  Carbonate  of  Copper). — At  Mineral  Point;  Left  Hand  river,  in  minute 

quantities. 

IV.  Hydrocarbon  Compounds. 

Petroleum.  —  Some  layers  of  rock  in  the  lead  region  are  highly  bituminous,  burning 
with  a  flame  when  heated. 

Asphalt  urn.  —  Some  small  cavities  in  the  Devonian  limestone  near  Milwaukee,  and 
also  east  of  Fond  du  Lac,  contain  mineral  tar.  • 

Peat  is  found  underlying  very  many  of  the  bogs  and  swamps;  sufficient  to  be  of  econo- 
mic value  whenever  the  forests  are  destroyed  and  coal  becomes  scarce. 
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The  following  species  have  been  found  in  the  mining  region  of 
Lake  Superior,  in  Michigan,  and  may  therefore  be  found  in  similar 
localities  in  Wisconsin: 

Donieykite  (Araenical  Copper).  Datolite. 

Algodonite  (Arsenical  Copper).  Pectolite. 

Whitneyite  (Arsenical  Copper).  Chlorastrolite. 

Argentite  (Sulphuret  of  Silver).  ApophyUite. 

Bomite  (Purple  Copper  ore).  Natrolite. 

Covellite  (Indigo  Copper).  Analdte. 

Cerargyrite  (Horn  Silver).  Chaba2ate. 

Fluorite  (Fluor  Sparj.  Harmotome. 

Melaconite  (Black  Oxide  of  Copper).  Stilbite. 

(jothitc  (Oxide  of  Iron  and  water).  Heulandite. 

Manganite  (Gray  Oxide  of  Manganese).  Serpentine. 

WoUastonite  (Tabular  Spar).  Genthite. 

Pyroxene.  Dclessite. 

PseudomaJach  ite. 

Mineral  "Waters.  —  Mineral  waters  being  included  among  the 
numerous  objects  to  be  investigated  by  the  survey,  a  beginning  has 
been  made  in  the  collection  of  facts  and  information  in  regard  to 
them,  and  arrangements  made  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  all  desirable 
information  will  be  at  hand,  ready  for  the  final  report. 

Mr.  Gustavus  Bode,  of  the  firm  of  J.  11.  Tesch  &  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
having  already  analyzed  a  number  of  these  waters,  arrangements  were 
made  with  him  to  furnish  corrected  copies  of  his  work  for  the  use  of 
the  survey,  and  to  make  such  further  analyses  as  should  be  deemed 
advisable. 

The  accompanying  table  will  show  in  the  most  compact  and  conve- 
nient form  the  chemical  composition  of  twenty- three  of  the  waters  of 
our  springs,  wells,  rivers,  and  lakes: 
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ANALYSES  OF  THE  WATERS  OF  WISCONSIN. 


SCBST.IKCES 

1,000  PiBTS. 

il 

1 
1 

■^1 
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3 
1 

'u 

r 

1" 
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•i 
S 
1 

i 

s 

1| 
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Lime 

0.274 

0.172 
0.209 
0.014 

0.229 

0.086 
1.508 

0.319 
0.20 
0.399 
0.066 
0.006 

0.844 
0.27ft 
0.27a 
0.007 

0-126 
0.064 
0.043 

0.115 
0.078 
0.011 

0.127 
0.049 
0.032 

0.119 

0.066 
O-Oll 

0,099 
0.O67 
0.022 

0,117 

0.005 

0.187 

0.041 
0.U3 

0.094 
0.138 
0.40» 
0.657 
0.253 

0-030 
1.492 

0.010 
0.O22 

0.035 
0.006 

0.020 
0.013 

0.024 

o.on 

0.019 
0.010 

Sdphnr.Add 

0.011 

Chlorine 

Carbon.  Add 
Org.  matter . 

Combined  m 

Chi.  sodiam  . 

0.274 
0.370 

2.034 
0.329 

0.196 
0.19O 

0.010 
0.176 

0.003 
0.177 
trace 

0.004 

0.O14 

0.163 

O.OM 
0.166 

0.003 
0.160 
trace 

0.005 

0.012 
0.151 

0.015 

0.*J2 
0.020 

3.353 

0.417 
0.126 
0.022 
0.514 

6!6i3 

0.003 

0,016 

0.023 

0,007 

0.019 

0.032 
O.OOi 
I) -OH 

0.384 
0.638 

SoJph.  Soda. 

0.O3O 

0.260 

0.011 

0.050 

0.010 

0.021 

0,019 

0.017 

0.019 

D.I64 

0.991 

0.824 



0.205 
0.649 

b'.m 

0.281 

Bicarb.  »oda. 

lima   

maffneaift  . 

0.038 
0.462 
0.328 
0.012 
0.022 
trace 
0.043 

0.044 
>.369 
0.361 

0.130 
0.409 
0.180 

6:482 

0.006 
0.249 
0.218 
0.010 
0.013 
0.003 
O.OIM 

).016 
)!l35 

Q.m 

0.009 
0.205 
0.154 
0.007 
0.03-5 

0.O23 
0.227 
0.103 

6!2i2 
0.138 

0.022 
0.176 
0.140 

0.021 
0.209 
0.095 

Silica 

0.041 

0.123 
0.188 

9.024 

0.020 

0,020 

0.024 

0.019 

0.018 

Org.  matter . 

trace 

trace 

3,302 

Total 

0.960 

I.4G7 

4.643 

2.472 

0-507  0.4.^2 

0.424 

0.417 

0,400 

0..379 

0-384 
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SunsTANCEs. 

re  1000  TAHTB. 
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1 

P 
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0.096 
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0.012 

0.082 
0.0-W 
0.037 
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0-050 
0.028 

O.IOl 

o.o;i9 

0.025 

0.079 
0.050 
0.015 

0.067 
0.049 
0.005 

O.Oo:) 

0.040 
0.061 

0.&T4 
0.027 
0.043 

0.O48 
0.017 
0.002 

Miitfuesiii 

0.018 

ScsquiOx-oflcon. 

6!6i4 

0.009 

0.002 

o.ooe 

0.002 

0.004 

::;■ 

O.n02 

0.005 

SLIioi 

Sulphuric  Acid.... 

O.diT 

:-::-:■.!::::::':■■:-::■: 

■:    ..I 

1  i.i>..i\013 
■  .   .-,...028 

0.008 

0.14a 

Carbonic  Acid  ■  ■  ■ . 

0.U7 

iJ.Ui 

II.  lit 

).121H.i.i;j', 

.Ml.qO.OLHJ 

j^oii 
0.006 

J.U.SI: 

0.037 

ComljinKl  as  fol- 
lows: 
Cliloridc  of  Sodium, 

0-013 

O.OM 

0.012 

0.012 

0.018 

0.0(M 

O.OO* 

0,074 

0.006 

0.009 

Sulphate  of  Swla.. 

0.015 

0.O24 

0.027 

0.016 

0.017 

0.019 

0-007 

0.073 

0.023 

0.013 

O.009 

0.010 

0.009 

Bicarbon'eofBoda. 

lime 

iiin^esia 

0.020 
0.171 

0.12^ 

o.iae 

0.0« 
0.017 
0.002 

0.0.35 
0.145 
0.124 
O.OIO 
0.026 

0.02!) 
0.170 
0.106 
0.002 
0.014 
0.002 

o.oiAo  'IN-'  .-.  ',    ..'p.o.v2 

O.lTii'i  ■"■"  ■    !■■■■■■  .'.(iTfi 
0.081!"  1          !  ■■  .    -  ,..,(i-rf; 

0;079 
0-035 

6!6i6 

6!  072 
0.008 

Silica 

0.014 

O.OIG 

J-Ul" 

0.0U2 

J.UJ5 

0.013 

trace 

0.011 

Total 

0.3.W 

0.373 

0.379 

0.345 

0.329 

0.316  0.290 

0.3.57 

0.242 

0.145 

0.155 

Though  we  have  none  that  can  properly  be  classed  aa  "salt  Mater," 
nearly  every  one  contains  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodiiuu 
(common  salt),  varying  from  a  mere  trace  up  to  0.423;  the  mean 
(omitting  No.  3  as  exceptional)  being  0.052.  It  is  believed  tliat  no 
salt  bearing  strata  exist  among  the  rocks  o£  "Wisconsin,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  production  of  salt  can  never  become  one  of  the  re- 
Bources  of  onr  people. 

A  few  only  of  these  waters  contain  potash  in  email  quantities,  in 
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combination  with  chlorine.  Epsom  salt  (sulphate  of  magnesia)  is 
found  only  in  two;  sulphate  of  lime  is  equally  rare, being  only  found 
in  two  caseB.  The  very^  small  amount  of  alumina  is  remarkable, 
where  there  is  so  much  clay  in  the  soil.  The  occurrence  of  chloride 
of  lithium  *  and  nitrate  of  soda  is  also  an  interesting  variation  in  the 
composition  of  these  waters,  being  only  found  in  the  well  at  Water- 
loo. Possibly  the  proximity  of  this  locality  to  the  quartzite  (and 
perhaps  other  Archaean  rocks)  may  have  something  to  do  with  this 
variation.  ' 

The  absence  of  nitrogen,  ammonia,  the  bromides,  iodides,  et^.,  will 
be  remarked  by  persons  familiar  with  the  composition  of  mineral 
waters. 

In  seeking  for  the  cause  of  this  unusual  absence  of  mineral  matter 
in  our  spring  waters,  we  must  remember  that  the  geological  history 
of  Wisconsin  diflfers  essentially  from  that  of  other  countries.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  state  is  underlaid  by  rocks  of  Archaean  age,  an  age 
the  furtherest  remote  from  the  present,  while  the  remainder  is  almost 
exclusively  occupied  by  Silurian  rocks,  they  being  the  oldest  of  the 
fossil  bearing  series.  It  thus  appears  that  during  all  the  ages  of  the 
Carboniferous,  Permian,  Jurassic,  Triassic,  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
periods,  Wisconsin  continued  to  be  dry  land,  subject  to  the  abrading 
and  purifying  action  of  rains  and  frost.  This  is  still  further  attested 
by  the  wonderful  amount  of  denudation  our  strata  have  sustained,  and 
which  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  survey  to  investigate.  While  the 
Alleghany  and  Kocky  mountains  were  being  uplifted  from  the  depths 
of  the  sea,  Wisconsin  stood  firm,  always  above  its  waters,  always  con- 
tributing of  her  substance  for  the  accumulation  of  the  sedimentary 
rocks  of  the  adjoining  states  —  contributions  which  she  still  continues 
to  make. 

During  all  these  vast  periods,  each  occupying  an  incalculable  lengtli 
of  time,  rains  have  continued  to  fall,  the  waters  have  continued  to 
percolate  through  the  soil  and  porous  rocks,  dissolving  and  carrying 
away  all  soluble  substances.  It  is  not  therefore  wonderful  that  by 
this  time  the  waters  of  the  state  have  an  unusual  degree  of  purity. 
Waters  percolating  through  our  limestones  and  sandstones  can  now 
absorb  but  small  amounts  of  earthy  or  alkaline  salts. 

The  waters  now  examined  are  chiefly  from  the  southern  and  south- 
eastern portions  of  the  state,  where  the  several  magnesian  limestones 
prevail;  and  hence  they  contain,  as  before  stated,  as  chief  ingredients, 
the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  resulting  directly  from  the  de- 

♦  By  a  typographical  error,  the  quantity  of  lithium  in  the  Waterloo  water  has  been 
overstated;  it  is  correctly  given  in  the  table  above. 
Wis.  Sub.— 3 
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composition  (aided  by  free  capbonic  acid)  of  these  raagneBian  lime- 
stones. WlietLer  the  Archiean  rocks  further  north  will  afford  waters 
of  a  different  class,  as  seems  probable,  remain«  to  be  determined  in  the 
further  progress  of  the  survey. 

Waters  percolating  through  the  drift  that  bo  completely  covers  and 
conceals  the  rocks,  are  also  found  to  contain  chieily  lime  and  magnesia 
with  smaller  quantities  of  soda,  chlorine,  iron,  etc.  These  elements 
are  most  usually  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  and  are  the  prodnct  of 
the  solution  of  niagnesian  limestone  almost  everywhere  existing  in 
the  form  of  boulders,  gravel,  or  calcareous  sand.  If  we  take  a  lime- 
stone pebble  from  one  of  these  springs,  it  will  usually  be  found  soft 
and  much  decayed  upon  the  surface  by  the  action  of  the  waters,  and 
it  would  be  wonderful  indeed  if  such  waters  should  not  contain  lime, 
or  if  such  rocks  should  not,  in  the  course  of  ages,  be  dissolved  and 
carried  away.  As  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  always  associated  with 
the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  rocks,  so  it  is  in  the  mineral  waters.  In 
general,  the  waters  are  found  to  partake  of  the  character  of  the  rocks 
and  Boils  through  or  over  which  they  percolate  or  run. 

The  figures  in  this  tabic  show  the  number  of  parts  in  one  thousand 
parts  {by  weight)  of  the  water,  which  consist  of  solid  matter  that  re- 
mains when  the  water  is  evaporated.  If  we  do  not  care  to  consider 
minute  differences  arising  from  changes  of  temperature,  and  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  water,  we  have  only  to  multiply  the  figures  in  this 
tabic  by  seven,  to  find  the  number  of  grains  in  one  pint;  tliis product 
being  multiplied  by  eight  will  show  the  number  of  grains  in  a  gallon. 
The  table  shows,  without  any  change  of  the  figures,  the  number  o£ 
ounces  in  a  cubic  foot  of  the  water. 

This  decimal  system  of  stating  the  results  of  chemical  analyses  is 
adopted  in  all  cases  except  in  regai-d  to  mineral  waters,  where  we  of- 
ten find  only  the  number  of  grains  in  a  pint,  a  quart,  or  a  gallon. 
Americans  were  the  first  to  adopt  in  currency  and  coinage  this  simple, 
convenient,  easily  comprehended  and  labor-saving  system,  and  we 
should  not  be  the  last  to  apply  it  in  other  cases.  Its  benefits  are  in- 
ternational. If  we  give  the  number  of  grains  of  solid  matter  in  a 
gallon  of  water,  we  use  a  language  understood,  perhaps,  at  home,  but 
not  anywhere  else;  but  if  we  say  there  are  so  many  parts  in  every 
thousand  parts  of  water,  we  state  a  fact  in  a  manner  that  is  under- 
stood in  every  part  of  the  world.  There  will  be  ten  grains  in  every 
thousand  grains;  ten  pounds  in  every  thousand  pounds;  ten  grams 
in  every  thousand  grains;  and  the  Frenchman,  or  the  men  of 
any  other  nation,  will  not  have  to  search  the  encyclopedia  to  find  the 
value  of  a  grain  or  the  size  of  a  gallon  in  Wisconsin.     No  matter 
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what  the  BjBtem  of  weights  and  measures  may  be  in  any  other  conn- 
try,  the  decimal  system  is  the  same  in  all.  The  general  tendency  of 
our  times  is  towards  simplicity  and  international  uniformity,  espec- 
ially in  coinage,  weights  and  measures,  and  hence  the  adoption  of  the 
decimal  system  should  be  encouraged  in  all  proper  ways. 

Many  of  these  waters,  as  well  as  many  others  not  included  in  the 
table,  are  now  known  from  the  best  of  all  tests,  actual  experience,  to 
possess  valuable  remedial  qualities,  and  they  are  annually  resorted  to 
by  great  numbers  of  invalids,  who,  with  judicious  treatment,  are  al- 
most always  benefited. 

These  analyses  were  all  made  by  Mr.  Bode,  except  No.  1,  Rich- 
mond's, at  Whitewater,  made  in  1873,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Garner,  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  No.  6,  the  Oakton  Spring,  at  Pewaukee,  made  in  1872, 
by  Dr.  J.  V.  Z.  Blaney,  of  Chicago. 

Comparing  these  results  with  the  analyses  of  other  mineral  waters, 
we  are  at  once  impressed  with  the  small  amount  of  mineral  matter 
our  waters  are  found  to  contain,  only  four  having  more  than  one  part 
in  one  thousand;  the  average  of  twenty-two  (No.  3  being  omitted  as 
exceptional)  showing  a  mean  of  0.657,  or  about  two-thirds  of  one  part 
only,  in  one  thousand. 

The  slightest  inspection  of  the  table  will  show  that  the  carbonates 
of  lime  and  magnesia  constitute  the  most  prominent  and  important 
ingredients  of  these  waters.  These,  with  the  carbonate  of  soda,  pres- 
ent in  many  of  them,  bring  the  mineral  waters  of  the  state  into  the 
class  of  alkaline  waters,  and  they  are  arranged  in  the  table  in  accord- 
ance with  the  relative  quantity  of  these  salts,  those  having  the  most 
being  placed  before  those  having  less.  The  average  in  the  whole 
number  (twenty- three)  is  0.365,  or  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  one 
part  in  a  thousand,  and  more  than  half  of  the  total  average  total  quan- 
tity of  solid  matter  in  these  waters. 

The  purgative  salts  (sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia)  are  found 
only  in  very  small  quantities,  except  in  one  case;  the  mean  of  nine- 
teen waters  (No.  5  omitted)  being  only  0.023. 

Of  the  twenty- three  waters,  ten  only,  or  less  than  half,  contain 
iron,  varying  from  0.001  to  0.012,  the  mean  being  0.006.  This  quan- 
tity, though  apparently  so  small,  seems  to  have  very  useful  medicinal 
effects,  and  it  suflSces  to  discolor  objects  over  which  the  waters  run. 
Iron  rust  is  deposited  so  freely  from  the  waters  of  the  several  artesian 
wells  at  Sparta,  that  they  are  not  used  for  cooking  or  for  washincr 
purposes. 

Rain-Fall.  —  It  is  solely  to  the  clouds  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
supply  of  water,  in  the  form  of  rain,  hail  and  snow,  to  all  our  lakes. 
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rivers,  springs  and  wells.  The  underground  rivers  reaching  from  tho 
Rocky  mountains,  or  the  highlands  of  Dakota,  exist  only  in  the  im- 
agination. Heavy  or  continuous  rains  cause  the  water  to  rise  in  the 
non-flowing  artesian  wells,  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  the  water  in  lakes,  rivers  and  ordinary  wells  rise  under  tho 
same  circumstances.  In  dry  weather,  or  during  continued  cold 
weather,  when  the  falling  water  ceases  to  penetrate  the  soil,  the  re- 
verse takes  place,  the  waters  of  lakes,  rivers  and  non-flowing  artesian 
wells  fall  below  their  average  height.  Springs  are  subject  to  the 
same  variation  to  a  considerable  degree;  it  is  only  those  that  have 
their  sources  at  considerable  distances  that  show  but  little  or  no  vari- 
ation during  the  changing  seasons. 

The  mean  monthly  and  annual  amount  of  rain- fall,  at  any  given 
locality  is,  therefore,  an  item  of  great  importance  that  will  often  be 
needed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  survey,  and  hence  I  contribute  the 
following  table,  the  result  of  many  years  of  patient  labor.  It  will 
thus  be  made  accessible  to  engineers,  agriculturists  and  meteorolo- 
gists, who  will  often  have  occasion  to  use  it. 

The  table  shows  the  monthly  and  yearly  amount  of  rain  and  melted 
snow  at  Milwaukee,  latitude  43^  3'  N.,  longitude  87°  56'  W.  The 
observations  for  the  years  1843-48  were  made  by  E.  S.  Marsh,  ]^L  D. ; 
for  1855-59  and  for  1872-73,  by  Mr.  Charles  Winkler;  for  all  the 
other  years  by  I.  A.  Lapham. 
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Months. 

1841. 

1843. 

i  844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

JanuaiT  . . . 
February. . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December . . 

0.80 
O.'dli 
2. 20 
1.47 
1.78 
6.i:{ 

o .  85 

7.02 

1.23 

1.70 

4.03 

"o.m 

3.37 
1.57 
1.29 

2.79 
0.85 

1.67 
0.35 

1.66 
3.15 
4.20 
5.34 
5.05 
3.85 
0.99 
1.74 
1.46 
3.04 

1.:^ 

1.73 
1.35 
1.15 
0.7S 
3.22 
3.81 
0.80 
4.92 
0.93 
0.24 
0.31 

1.92 
0.80 
1.24 
5.33 
1.3:3 
4.05 
3.18 
0.90 
3.27 
0.30 
1.68 
1.26 

1.06 
1.25 
1.40 
2.12 
3.53 
1.75 
1.43 
1.42 

2.;^ 

0.83 
4.37 

0.94 

0.91 

1.12 
1.94 
1.20 
3.60 

4.:« 

2.70 
5.10 

2.73 
3.50 
2.50 
3.89 

1.20 
0.37 

2.31 
3.24 
4.08 
3.73 
2.36 
3.54 
1.2.5 
3.07 
5.00 
0.94 

0.75 
0.3S 
2.85 
2.21 
0.28 
1.99 
1.99 
9.03 
1.73 
1.00 
2.  to 
1.4>^ 

^^infPT 

2.87 

9.01 

14.24 

4.19 

6.07 
3.28 

6.09 

3.03 
7.90 
8.13 
5.25 

3.57 

7.05 

4.60 

7.55 

2.97 

6.74 

12.13 

8.73 

5.46 

9.63 
9.6:^1 
9.32 

2.02 

Spring 

Smnmer . . . 
Autumn. . . 

5.51 

13.70 
9.05 

5 .  65 

1 

5.37 

13.00 

5.53 

Tear 

34.32 

32.50 

20.54 

25.26 

22.45 

33.52 

31.09 

26.41 
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Table  of  Rain-Fall  at  Milwaukee  —  continued. 


Months. 

1851. 

1852. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

January. . . . 
February.  . 

March 

AT)ril 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  . 

Otober 

November. . 
December. . 

0.89 
2.51 
0.37 
1.47 
6.85 
4.43 
3.37 
3.15 
2.92 
1.32 
2.08 
1.04 

1.13 
1.00 
4.56 
2.64 
1.95 
2.46 
3.27 
0.58 
2.30 
4.87 
2.72 

i.a5 

•  «      -   •  •  « 

l.:^3 

2.07 
3.73 
5.76 
6.15 
0.97 
2.81 
3.60 
0.43 
2.03 

4.05 
1.20 

1.86 
1.80 
1.45 
3.68 
5.56 
3.09 
6.88 
2.01 
1.85 
2.61 

2.00 
1.00 
0.15 
3.10 
3.04 
4.13 
2.26 
0.91 
2.70 
2.48 
4.42 
2.8:3 

0.10 

1.85 
1.20 
3.69 
4.60 
3.41 
3.14 
3.01 
2.73 
3.96 
1.50 
1.70 

2.15 
1.46 
2.11 
5.15 
8.51 
4.08 
3.86 
2.15 
3.92 
4.59 
4.95 
1.93 

1.10 

1.20 

4.42 

4.57 

3.62 
3.97 

2. as 

0.27 

2.35 
1.52 
3.12 
0.64 

0.53 

1.40 

0.33 

0.33 

1.34 

4.15 

1.95 

2.80 

2.50 

2.09 

2.61 

1.99 

Winter  .... 

Spring 

Summer  . . . 
Autumn  . . . 

4.83 

8.69 

10.95 

6.32 

3.17 
9.15 
6.31 
9.89 

"7!i3* 

12.88 
6.84 

7.28 
5.U 

12.  as 

10.74 

5.61 
6.29 
7.30 
9.60 

4.78 
9.49 
9.56 
8.19 

5.31 

15.77 

10.09 

13.46 

4.2:3 

12.61 

6.32 

6.99 

2.57 
4.00 
8.90 
7.20 

Year 

30.40 

29.33 

36.0-1 

29.02 

30.89 

44.86 

28.86 

24.02 

Months. 

1801. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866, 

1867. 

1868. 

1860. 

January. . . . 
Febniary . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Jnlv 

August 

September. . 
Octolxjr .... 
November. . 
December. . 

2.15 
3.34 
1.53 
3.65 
4.32 
'1.80 
4.87 
2.21 
3.39 
1.48 
1.50 
1.55 

3.41 
0.48 

2.10 
5.34 

5.11 
3.86 
4.09 
2.94 
5.03 
3.26 
1.2S 
1.37 

3.33 
1.8.5 
2.48 
1.04 
5.21 
0.79 
2.41 
2.62 
1.02 
2.97 
3.15 
4.57 

2.15 
0.42 
2.52 
3.01 
2.74 
0.15 
7.07 
0.61 
2.93 
1.63 
2.61 
1.99 

0.22 
3. .58 
a.  89 
1.96 
1.11 
3:57 
1.78 

4.:^ 

4.67 

4.13 
0.31 

0..52 

2.58 
1.64 
1.50 
8.04 
2.06 
4.8:3 
2.73 
3.95 
4.55 
2.76 
l.:32 
3.00 

2.61 
2.13 
1.81 
1.73 

4.30 
2.04 
2.60 
2.01 
1.46 

O.SO 
1.53 
1.51 

1.29 
0.92 
4.59 
2.97 
2.05 
6.78 
3.73 
1.85 
0.90 
1.18 
3.2:3 
0.88 

2.51 
2.76 
1.17 
3.90 
4.77 
7.67 
2.76 
3.70 
1.97 
0.46 

3.a5 

2.79 

Winter 

Spring 

Summer 

Autumn 

7  48 
9.50 
8.88 
6.46 

5.44 
12.. 5.5 
10.89 

9.57 

6 .  55 

8.73 
5.82 
7.50 

7.14 
8.27 
7.83 
7.17 

5.79 
6.96 
9.69 
9.11 

4.74 

6.60 

11. .51 

8.63 

7.74 

7.93 
6.65 
3.79 

3.72 

9.61 

11.36 

5.31 

6.15 

9.84 

14.13 

5.78 

Year 

31.88 

38.27 

31.80 

27.  S3 

30.08 

33.96 

24.62 

29.37 

37.81 
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Table  of  Rain-Fall  at  Milwaukee — catUinued, 


Months. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

No.  of 
Years. 

Mean. 

January 

2.37 

1.32 

5.01 

0.51 

0.6:^ 
2.62 
4.64 
2.69 
2.10 
1.99 
0.94 
1.79 

3.14 
1.32 
2.75 
3.30 
2.24 
3.0:3 
1.84 
3.77 
0.60 
2.72 
2.40 
2.03 

0.57 
0.36 

0.80 
2.50 
3.10 
4.42 
1.93 
2.64 
8.87 
0.82 
1.80 
1.00 

2.39 
1.50 
1.48 
2.70 
4.89 
3.40 
1.82 
5.26 
2.57 
2.12 
1.40 
2.81 

29 
29 
30 
30 
30 
30 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 

1.73 

Febmarv 

1.36 

March 

2.10 

A"Dril 

2.68 

Mav 

3.24 

June 

Julv 

3.69 
3.20 

AUtnlRtr ♦TT-TT-r TTT 

2.82 

SeDtember 

3.07 

0(^ber 

2.15 

Novemljer 

2.31 

December 

1.91 

"Winter 

6.48 
6.15 
9.95 
5.0:3 

6.25 
8.29 
8.64 
5.72 

2.96 

6.40 

8.99 

11.49 

4.89 

9.07 

10.48 

6.09 

5.00 

SDrini? 

8.02 

^Jr*'*'"^ • •... 

Siimmpr 

9.71 

Autumn ....•• 

7.53 

Year 

26.61 

29.14 

28.81 

32.34 

30.27 

This  table  shows  that  the  rain  in  Wisconsin  is  generally  very  well 
distributed  through  the  several  months,  seasons  and  years;  the  gen- 
eral average  for  thirty-one  years  being  30.27  inches,  varying  from 
20.54  in  1845,  to  44.86  in  1858;  the  greatest  amount  in  any  one  month 
was  9.03  inches  in  August,  1850,  and  the  least  0.10  in  January,  1857. 
The  most  rain  upon  an  average  falls  in  June;  the  least  in  February; 
the  three  months  of  summer  have  been  supplied,  upon  the  average, 
with  the  most  rain,  the  three  months  of  winter,  the  least;  while  the 
spring  months  have  a  little  more  than  those  of  autumn. 

During  nearly  half  the  years  covered  by  the  table  the  rain -fall  dif- 
fered but  little  from  the  general  mean ;  while  nine  were  considerably 
in  excess,  and  eight  were  supplied  with  less  than  28  inches. 

From  the  published  results  of  observations  collected  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  it  appears  that  the  average  rain-fall  at  about 
twenty  stations  in  Wisconsin,  or  on  its  immediate  border,  was  about 
three  inches  more  than  at  Milwaukee. 

The  annual  supply  of  falling  water,  as  shown  by  this  table,  is 
equivalent  to  a  slieet  of  water  two  and  three-fourths  feet  deep,  spread 
evenly  and  uniformly  over  the  whole  area  of  the  state.  The  most  care- 
ful investigations  have  shown  that  this  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
outflow  of  all  our  lakes,  rivers  and  springs;  the  total  quantity  thus 
carried  away  being,  in  our  climate,  found  equivalent  to  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  total  rain-fall.  The  remainder  is  evaporated,  and 
thus  returned  to  the  atmosphere,  either  directly  from  the  surface,  or 
after  having  performed  service  in  the  growth  of  plants.   The  quantity 
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of  water  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants,  with  its  mineral  contents, 
and  then  evaporated  from  the  leaves,  is  enormous. 

Rain  water  soon  penetrates  the  soil  and  finds  its  way  through 
crevices  and  pores  of  the  more  solid  rock  strata,  down  to  very  con- 
siderable depths,  dissolving  such  substances  as  are  soluble  and  carry- 
ing them  to  distant  places.  It  is  here  we  must  look  for  the  origin 
of  all  mineral  waters,  and  for  the  cause  of  a  large  share  of  the  de- 
nudation which  in  the  lapse  of  many  ages  has  become  so  very  con- 
siderable. 

Knowing  this  annual  quantity  of  water-supply  and  outflow,  with 
the  amount  of  mineral  matter  it  carries,  we  lack  only  a  knowledge  of 
the  amount  of  matter  mechanically  suspended  in  running  water,  de- 
rived from  the  loose  soil  and  from  abraded  rocks,  to  be  able  to  cal- 
culate the  time  required  for  the  excavation  of  any  given  valley  whose 
dimensions  are  known. 

The  gradual  decay  and  wearing  away  of  rocks  is  not  confined  to  the 
limestones  and  softer  rocks,  but  includes  many  of  the  older  and  harder 
kinds,  especially  such  as  contain  feldspar  and  similar  minerals.  Kocks 
are  always  penetrated  with  water  and  they  hold  in  their  pores  an 
average  of  five  or  six  per  cent,  by  weight;  a  hundred  pounds  being 
capable  of  absorbing  five  or  six  pounds  of  water.  As  the  clouds 
afibrd  a  constant  supply  which  is  continually  removed  in  under- 
ground currents,  springs  and  rivers,  carrying  with  it  the  mineral 
matter  taken  up,  we  have  a  perpetually  recurring  cause  of  geological 
change.  During  the  progress  of  water  through  the  difierent  rocks, 
meeting  with  different  chemical  elements,  many  chemical  changes 
probably  occur  in  the  substances  takfen  up,  and  it  is  only  the  final 
result  of  all  these  changes  that  we  find  in  the  mineral  spring  as  it 
appears  at  the  surface.  Any  considerable  change  of  the  course  of  the 
water  among  the  rocks  would,  therefore,  lead  to  changes  in  the  com- 
position or  combination  of  ingredients  it  contains. 

Water  when  pure  has  but  little  power  to  dissolve  mineral  matters, 
but  when  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  tliis  dissolving  power  is  very 
much  increased.  When  waters  holding  these  substances  reach  the 
open  air  they  give  off  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  hence,  by  losing 
a  portion  of  their  dissolving  power,  become  unable  to  hold  them,  and 
they  are  deposited  forming  a  coating  to  sticks  and  stones  over  which 
they  may  run. 

If  this  deposit  consists  chiefly  of  lime,  and  accumulates  with  con- 
siderable rapidity,  such  springs  are  known  as  petrifying  springs,  or 
lime  springs,  of  which  we  have  many  examples.  The  deposit  often 
forms  considerable  conical  mounds  surrounding  the  spring;  and  moss. 
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leaves,  shells,  sticks,  etc.,  are  often  incrusted  in  such  manner  as  to 
preserve  beautifully  their  peculiar  markings. 

In  many  cases  the  oxide  of  iron  is  thus  thrown  down,  discoloring 
everything  over  which  the  water  runs.  The  quantity  of  iron  thus 
deposited  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  absolute  quantity  of 
iron  in  the  composition  of  the  water  as  upon  the  feebleness  with 
which  it  is  held  in  solution.  Such  springs  are  called  chalybeate,  or 
iron  springs. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  gives  the  sulphur  taste  and  odor  to 
many  springs,  is  supposed  to  result  from  the  decomposition  of  or- 
ganic (animal  or  vegetable)  matter  —  mostly  of  vegetable  origin.  Such 
springs  are  called  sulphur  springs,  and  we  have  several  examples  in 
tliQ  state. 

The  rock  strata  are  clearly  shown,  by  the  evidence  of  marine  fossil 
shells  and  corals,  to  have  been  originally  deposited  in  the  waters  of 
an  ancient  sea,  from  which  they  have  been  elevated  to  form  our 
present  continent;  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  they  should 
yield  to  the  percolating  waters  those  elements  which  we  find  in 
mineral  waters.  The  supply  might  be  supposed  to  diminish  as  ages 
pass  by,  but  never  to  become  exhausted. 

All  natural  waters  may  be  regarded  as  "mineral  waters"  —  for 
none  are  absolutely  pure.  Indeed  it  is  probable  thsit  pure  water,  such 
as  can  only  be  obtained  by  careful  distillation,  would  not  sustain 
either  animal  or  vegetable  life.  Even  rain  water  is  found  to  contain 
minute  quantities  of  salt,  of  ammonia,  soda,  lime,  and  organic  matter, 
with  traces  of  many  other  substances.  It  is  mainly  from  the  mineral 
matters  dissolved  in  water  that- plants  derive  their  solid  materials  con- 
stituting the  ash.  The  silica,  though  small  in  amount  in  water,  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  growth  of  plants,  especially  the  grasses,  in- 
cluding the  cereals,  etc.;  all  our  waters  contain  silica. 

Springs,  whose  sources  are  near  the  surface,  are  apt  to  contain  mat- 
ters resulting  from  the  decay  of  organic  matter,  and  other  deleterious 
material.  Those  which  come  from  greater  depths,  and  have  passed 
over,  greater  distance,  are  supposed  to  be  of  greatest  value;  the  organic 
matter  having  been  absorbed  in  passing  through  the  soil  and  rocks. 
Such  springs  usually  assume  a  temperature  showing  little  change 
from  winter  to  summer,  and  which  correspond,  with  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  place. 

Several  of  these  waters,  notably  those  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Sparta,  and 
Watertown,  are  known  as  magnetic;  the  iron  tubes  through  which 
they  flow,  possessing  the  magnetic  property  in  a  high  degree.  Whether 
this  magnetic  quality  has  any  medicinal  value  remains  yet  to  be  de- 
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termined.  A  Frcncli  savan  has  endeavored  to  demonstrate  that  tlie 
medicinal  value  of  mineral  waters  is  mainly  due  to  their  electrical 
condition;  and  the  subject  is  well  worthy  of  investigation  by  those 
most  interested  in  it;  and  those  who  have  the  opportunity. 

There  are,  in  this  state,  many  other  springs  and  wells,  not  included 
in  the  table  above,  that  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
for  their  medicinal  virtues;  among  them  the  following,  all  at  Wauke- 
sha: Hygiene,  Mount  Horeb,  Barstows,  White  Eock,  and  Fountain 
Springs. 

Progress  has  been  made  towards  the  compilation  of  a  list  of  all  the 
more  important  springs,  including  those  noted  as  petrifying  (lime), 
chalybeate,  sulphur  springs,  etc.,  and  also  such  as  are  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  supply  ponds  for  the  artificial  rearing  of  fish. 

The  investigation  of  mineral  waters  cannot  be  said  to  be  complete 
without  a  determination  of  the  gaseous  matters  they  contain,  for  these 
may  materially  modify  the  medicinal  or  other  effects  of  the  solid  in- 
gredients. This  can  only  be  done  at  the  spring,  with  water  taken  at 
the  moment  it  reaches  the  open  air. 

Kelation  of  the  Geological  Survey  to  Agriculture.  —  The  law 
providing  for  a  geological  survey  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  includes 
also,  and  very  properly,  provision  for  some  work  for  the  special  inter- 
est of  agriculture;  it  being  now  generally  known  and  admitted  that 
these  two  subjects  are  so  intimately  related,  that  whatever  is  done  to 
increase  our  knowledge  of  the  local  and  special  geology  of  any  dis- 
trict tends,  at  the  same  time,  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  farmer 
cultivating  land  in  the  same  district.  The  underlying  rocks  are  exam- 
ined as  to  their  chemical  composition,  and  surface  arrangement  or 
geographical  extent;  they  are  the  sources  from  whence  is  derived  the 
very  soil  into  which  the  farmer  annually  intrusts  his  seed.  Their  dip, 
order  of  succession,  depth  beneath  the  surface,  their  porous  or  imper- 
vious nature;  these  are  the  data  for  deciding  about  artesian  or  other 
wells,  often  the  only  resource  for  a  permanent  supply  of  water  for 
farm  purposes;  and  as  the  forests  become  reduced  in  extent,  the 
necessity  for  such  wells  will  be  gradually  increased.  The  drift  phe- 
nomena, gleaned  from  an  extended  and  careful  study  of  the  loose  ma- 
terials covering  and  concealing  the  more  solid  rocks,  left  here  by  the 
glaciers  of  the  ice  period,  the  study  of  which  is  so  interesting  to  the 
practical  and  speculative  geologist,  have  been  the  means  of  diff*us- 
ing  and  spreading  the  soil  over  the  rocky  surface,  commingling  and 
mixing  the  various  clays,  sands,  and  pebbles,  derived  from  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  rocks,  in  such  manner  as  to  render  them  the  best  suited 
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has  beea  taken  from  it,  to  detect  the  substances  that  had  been  ab- 
stracted, and  thus  indicate  what  should  be  artificially  supplied  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  the  next  crop;  but  such  is  the  minuteness  of 
the  quantity  of  plant-food  compared  with  the  mass  of  the  soil,  that 
chemical  science  has  not  yet,  except  to  a  limited  extent,  been  able  to 
accomplish  this  task.  Consequently  no  general  effort  will  be  made  to 
analyze  the  soils  of  the  state;  but  if  any  are  found,  that,  from  any 
special  peculiarity  or  other  reason,  seem  to  require  it,  such  analysis 
will  be  made. 

Geology  is  now  very  properly  included  among  the  studies  to  be 
pursued  in  agricultural  colleges,  with  a  view  to  its  special  advan- 
tages in  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil  —  a  cultivation  which  shall, 
without  the  least  diminution  of  its  annual  product,  perpetually  main- 
tain its  fertility.  Every  farmer  should  know  whether  his  land  is  un- 
derlaid by  rocks  whose  disintegration  is  beneficial  or  otherwise; 
whether  these  rocks  are  of  the  granitic  kinds,  or  whether  they  consist 
of  sandstone,  limestone  or  shales,  lie  should  also  be  able  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  pebbles,  small  and  large,  abounding  in  his 
fields,  the  gradual  decay  of  which,  from  year  to  year  by  reason  of  ex- 
posure to  weather  changes  —  frost,  rain,  sunshine  and  alternate  ex- 
posure to  heat  and  cold  —  will  add  useful  or  useless,  or  even  delete- 
rious qualities  to  the  soil.  Limestone  pebbles  especially,  by  their 
gradual  disintegration,  are  of  the  greatest  value  by  restoring  fertil- 
izing substances  to  the  soil  that  would  otherwise  soon  be  exhausted 
by  continual  cropping.  If  these  pebbles  are  of  such  quality  as  to  be 
thus  beneficial,  the  land  possesses  additional  value;  if  otherwise,  a 
larger  annual  expense  for  fertilizers  will  be  required.  The  system  of 
farm  management,  suited  to  the  one  case,  would  require  modification 
for  the  other.  Hence  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  some  knowledge 
of  geology  is  quite  essential  to  the  intelligent  farmer,  and  that  it  is 
wise  to  include  it  in  a  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  in  our  agricul- 
tural colleges. 

The  several  reports  to  be  made  to  the  governor  annually  in  Janu- 
ary*, though  chiefly  intended  to  make  known  the  progress  and  results 
of  each  vear's  work,  will  be  found  to  contain  much  that  is  of  interest 
to  the  farmer.  The  publication  and  general  distribution  of  reports 
of  geological  surveys  always  prove  beneficial,  by  calling  public  atten- 
tion, in  an  official  and  reliable  manner,  to  the  resources  and  advan- 
tages of  the  district  surveyed,  for  the  agricultural,  manufacturing 
and  other  interests. 
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LIST  OF  MAPS 
Accompanying  tlie  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey ,  1873. 

A  map  of  the  state  (published  by  Bilas  Chapman)  on  a  scale  of  six  miles  to  an  inch, 
showing  in  colors  the  bomidaries  and  extent  of  the  several  rock  formations  so  far  as 
is  known  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1873.    On  four  sheets. 
A  map  of  the  Muscalonge  diggings  in  Grant  county,  on  a  scale  three  chains  (198  feet) 

to  an  inch. 
A  map  of  Ashland  county  and  another  of  Douglas  county,  on  a  scale  of  two  miles  to  one 
inch,  showing  the  geological  featm-^  and  mineral  ranges  in  those  counties;  also  a 
map  of  the  Apostle  Islands;  to  accompany  the  report  of  Prof.  R.  D.  Lndng. 
A  map  in  two  sheets  on  a  scale  of  two  miles  to  an  inch,  showing  the  geology  and  topo- 
graphy of  the  region  surv^eyed  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  from  the  state  line  in 
Walworth  and  Rock  counties  to  Keshena,  in  Shawano  county.    Also  two  maps,  on 
a  scale  of  six  miles  to  an  inch  (based  upon  Mr.  Chapman's  map);  gnc  showing  the 
distribution  of  vegetaticn,  etc.,  ^he  other  repreeenting  the  areas  occupied  by  the 
different  kinds  of  soil  in  the  same  region.    These  maps  accompany  the  report  of 
Prof.  Chamberlin. 
Geological  Map  of  the  Lead  Region  (m  part)  on  six  sheets,  to  wit: 

1st.  Ranges  two  and  three  east  from  three  miles  south  of  the  state  line  to  Min- 
eral Point,  being  townships  No.  one,  two,  three  and  four,  in  those  ranges. 
2d.    Townships  four  and  five  in  ranges  one  to  six  west,  inclusive. 
3d.   Townships  four  and  five  in  ranges  one  to  five  east,  inclusive. 
4th.  Ranges  two  and  three  east,  in  towTiships  five  to  nine,  inclusive. 
6th.  Ranges  two  and  thiee  east,  in  townships  ten,  eleven,  twelve  and  thirteen. 
6th.  Ranges  five  and  six  east,  from  townsliip  five  to  the  Wisconsin  river  in  town- 
ship nine. 
Topographical  Map  of  the  Lead  Region  (in  part)  on  two  sheets,  to  wit: 
Ist.  Ranges  two  and  three  east,  in  townshii^s  one  to  six,  inclusive. 
2d.  Townships  four  and  five  in  range  one  east,  and  ranges  one  to  six  west,  Inclusive. 
These  maps  are  all  upon  a  scale  of  one  mile  to  an  inch. 

A  geological,  topographical  and  subterranean  map  of  the  Blue  Mounds  and  the  Brig- 
ham  Lead  Mines,  on  a  scale  of  one  to  twentv  thousand. 
AH  these  maps  in  the  lead  region  accompany  the  rejiort  of  Mr.  Moses  Strong. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

I.  A.  LAPHAM, 

Chief  Geologist, 
Milwaukee,  January^  1874,  * 
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EEPOET  OF  PEOGEESS  AND  EESULTS, 

FOR  THE  YflAR  1874. 


BY  I,   A.  LAPHAM. 


During  the  past  year  the  same  parties  have  been  in  the  field  as  in 
the  preceding  year,  and  in  addition  a  party  under  the  charge  of  Maj. 
T.  B.  Brooks,  late  of  the  Michigan  Geological  Survey,  as  will  be  men- 
tioned in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
state  that  the  survey  is  progressing  with  reasonable  rapidity;  the 
amount  of  work  done  being  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  1873. 

The  first  annual  report  of  progress  and  results  of  the  survey  was 
deposited  in  the  oflSce  of  the  governor  on  the  first  Monday  in  Janu- 
ary, 1874,  with  ample  maps  and  illustrations,  accompanied  by  the  re- 
ports of  the  several  assistants.  It  was  found  impracticable  to  com- 
plete the  reports  of  explorations  made  by  the  several  parties  in  1873, 
in  as  full  detail  as  is  desirable,  in  time  to  be  presented  to  the  gover- 
nor on  the  day  required  by  law.  They  were  accordingly  presented  in 
an  unfinished  condition,  with  the  expectation  that  additional  matter 
could  be  annexed  when  prepared.  By  a  law,  approved  March  4th, 
1874,  it  was  provided  that  the  manuscript  report  of  the  geological 
survey  then  made,  with  the  maps  and  drawings,  should  be  bound  and 
preserved  in  the  vaults  of  the  ofiice  of  the  secretary  of  state  at  Madi- 
son; hence  all  such  additional  matter  is  necessarily  excluded,  and  is 
herewith  submitted  in  the  form  of  supplementary  reports. 

For  greater  convenience  in  binding  and  in  future  publication,  it 
was  decided  to  make  all  sections,  drawings,  and  maps,  so  far  as  was 
practicable  upon  sheets  of  uniform  size;  and  rules  were  adopted  to 
secure  uniformity  in  respect  to  the  position  of  maps  and  profiles  upon 
the  sheets. 

Tracings  from  the  township  plats  of  the  government  land  survey 
were  furnished  to  the  several  parties  as  needed;  and  as  before,  they 
were  greatly  assisted  by  the  published  maps  of  the  several  counties. 
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These  are  especially  valuable  as  showing  the  location  of  the  public 
roads,  usually  from  actual  survey. 

The  specimens  collected  during  the  year,  for  study  and  comparison, 
with  the  duplicates  intended  for  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  University, 
colleges,  and  normal  schools,  now  amount  to  a  very  considerable 
number,  requiring  much  room  and  involving  some  expense  for  their 
storage  and  proper  arrangement  for  convenient  reference  in  making 
up  the  reports. 

Nearly  five  hundred  townships  (about  one-third  of  the  total  area  of 
the  state)  have  now  been  examined,  with  more  or  less  minuteness,  by 
the  several  parties,  as  follows: 

By  Prof.  Irving  in  1873, 

1874,     . 
By  Prof.  Chamberlin  in  1873, 

1874,    - 
By  Mr.  Strong  in  1873,    - 

1874, 
By  Maj.  Brooks  in  1874, 
By  Mr.  Ives  in  1874, 

Several  of  the  aneroid  barometers  purchased  for  the  survey,  having 
been  found  to  be  imperfect  and  useless,  others  of  better  quality,  which 
have  proved  quite  satisfactory,  were  obtained  directly  from  the  makers 
in  London,  England. 

Prof.  R.  D.  Irving's  Party.  —  Prof.  Irving  was  directed  to  make 
such  explorations  and  surveys  as  would  enable  him  to  construct  a  geo 
logical  map  and  section  along  a  line  extending  from  the  south  part  of 
Dane  county,  northward,  through  portions  of  Columbia,  Adams,  and 
Wood  counties,  to  Grand  Kapids,  and  thence  up  the  Wisconsin  river 
to  Wausau;  the  breadth  occupied  to  embrace  two  or  three  ranges  of 
townships;  thence  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Archaean  rocks 
in  Wood,  Clark,  and  Jackson  counties,  he  was  to  extend  his  work 
w^estward  to  the  Black  Eiver  Falls;  the  details  of  this  important 
locality  having  been  previously  examined  by  him.  This  route  would 
enable  him  to  determine  many  important  questions,  in  a  portion  of 
the  state  heretofore  but  little  known  geologically;  especially  in  regard 
to  the  quartzites,  conglomerates,  and  other  rocks  of  the  Baraboo 
river;  the  sandy  region  north  of  Portage;  the  kaolin  beds;  the 
Mosinee  hills;  and  the  reported  localities  of  iron  ores.  As  the  iron 
ores  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  Menomonee  region  extend  through 
considerable  distances,  it  was  hoped  that  there  might  be  a  similar 
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range  of  ore  beds  extending  eastward  from  Black  River  Falls;  a  very 
important  question  that  might  be  determined,  by  the  explorations 
thus  to  be  made. 

Before  commencing  the  field-work  of  the  season,  Prof.  Irving  pre- 
pared the  supplementary  report  herewith  submitted,  embracing  de- 
tails of  results  attained  in  1873,  which,  for  want  of  time  could  not,  as 
before  stated,  be  included  in  his  general  report  for  that  year,  now  de- 
posited in  the  oflSce  of  the  secretary  of  state.  This  supplementary 
report,  covering  seventy-four  pages  of  manuscript,  with  several  maps, 
diagrams  and  sections,  will  be  found  to  contain  much  additional  mat- 
ter relating  to  the  geology  of  Douglas,  Bayfield  and  Ashland  counties. 

The  rocks  in  this  part  of  the  state  are  referred  to  five  different  per- 
iods, as  follows: 

1st.  Laurentian  —  Granite,  etc. 

2d.   Huronian — Iron-bearing  series. 

3d.    Copper-bearing  rocks. 

4th.  Potsdam  sandstone. 

5  th.  Quaternary  —  Drift,  etc. 

Many  facts  and  arguments  are  adduced  to  show  that  this  is  the 
proper  order  of  arrangement,  and  ample  details  are  given,  so  that  geo- 
logists may  judge  of  the  correctness  of  these  views. 

Prof.  Irving  has  been  able  to  show  the  existence  of  a  synclinal  axis 
extending  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  through  these  counties,  being 
the  westward  inland  extension  of  the  great  trough  between  Keweenaw 
Point  and  Isle  Royale,  occupied  mostly  by  the  waters  of  Lake  Super- 
ior. We  thus  have  a  more  clear  understanding  of  the  different  direc- 
tions assumed  by  the  dip  of  the  rocks  at  different  localities,  and  are 
brought  to  a  knowledge  of  one  of  those  grand  movements  in  the  re- 
mote past,  by  which  the  solid  rocks  have  been  folded,  contorted,  and 
lifted  to  their  present  complicated  positions.  To  understand  these 
ancient  disturbances  of  the  strata  is  not  only  a  matter  of  interest  in 
speculative  geology,  but  is  also  one  of  the  greatest  practical  import- 
ance to  the  miner  and  to  all  having  occasion  to  deal  with  these  rocks. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Copper-bearing  rocks  are  Pre-Silurian, 
though  not  as  old  as  the  Huronian.  Prof.  Irving's  conclusions  on 
this  point  are  that: 

1st.  "  The  beds  of  the  Copper-bearing  series  and  those  of  the  Huro- 
nian were  once  spread  horizontally  over  one  another,  including  the 
whole  series  of  tilted  sandstone  on  the  Montreal  river;  they  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  same  force,  and  received  their  present  tilted  positions  at 
the  same  time,  as  evinced  by  the  entire  conformabilitv  of  the  two  series. 
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2d.  "  The  horizontal  sandstoneB  of  the  Apostle  Islands,  and  the  W03t 
end  of  Lake  Superior,  were  laid  down  subsequent  to  this  tilting,  and 
also  to  an  immense  amount  of  erosion ;  and  the  sandstones  of  eastern 
Lake  Superior  were  formed  at  the  same  time.  These  points  are 
proved  by  (1)  the  occurrence  of  horizontal  sandstones  in  immediate 
proximity  to  tilted  sandstones  and  traps,  in  Ashland  county;  (2)  the 
o.ccurrence  of  the  same  in  the  Apostle  Islands,  within  but  a  few  miles 
of  the  tilted  beds  of  the  Montreal;  (3)  the  actual  contact  of  the  hori- 
zontal sandstones  with  the  melaphyrs  of  the  Copper-bearing  series  in 
Douglas  county;  and  (4)  similar  and  additional  facts  observed  by 
Messrs.  Brooks  and  Pumpelly  in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan. 

3d.  "  That  hence  the  Copper-bearing  rocks  should  rather  be  classed 
with  the  Archaean  than  with  the  Silurian  rocks." 

Under  the  head  of  "  Economic  Geology,"  Prof.  Irving  discusses  the 
questions  regarding  the  probable  existence  of  copper,  silver,  etc.,  with 
an  account  of  the  attempts  heretofore  made  in  raining  for  these  metalG. 

Accompanying  this  supplementary  report,  Prof.  Irving  has  furnished 
for  preservation,  a  transcript  of  notes  made  by  him  in  1873,  on  the 
iron  ores  and  iron  mounds  at  and  near  Black  River  Palls,  in  Jackson 
county,  with  the  analyses  of  the  ores,  so  far  as  they  have  been  finished; 
these  are  to  be  used  in  compiling  a  final  report,  when  the  survey  in 
that  neighborhood  is  completed.  From  these  notes  it  appears  that 
there  are  no  less  than  nine  diflerent  beds  of  iron  ore  interlaminated 
with  slates,  crossing  the  river  at  various  points,  within  a  distance  of 
less  than  two  miles,  and  that  there  are  seven  prominent  mounds,  con- 
sisting chiefly,  or  largely  of  iron  ores,  with  slates  and  quartz.  Seve- 
ral analyses  already  completed,  indicate  26  to  32  per  cent,  of  metallic 
iron,  associated  chiefly  with  silica.  The  slates  are  supposed  to  be  of 
Huronian  age,  resting  upon  gneissoid  granite  below,  and  covered  un- 
conformably  by  the  Potsdam  sandstone. 

There  are  indications  of  a  great  lapse  of  time,  and  of  very  conside- 
rable erosion  after  these  slates  were  hardened  into  rock  and  elevated 
to  their  present  position,  but  before  the  deposition  of  the  Potsdam 
sands.  Specimens  were  o])tained  near  the  mouth  of  Snow  creek,  show- 
ing the  junction  of  the  sandstone  with  the  Huronian  slaty  ore,  in  ti 
very  interesting  manner;  some  of  the  horizontal  and  some  of  the  in* 
clined  layers  being  seen  in  the  same  hand  specimen. 

These  notes  are  accompanied  by  a  map  showing  the  occurrence  of 
the  mounds,  and  another  showing  the  position  of  the  iron  beds  along 
the  river  above  the  falls,  with  diagrams  illustrating  the  same. 

Prof.  Irving's  party  took  the  field  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  and 
continued  until  the  portion  of  the  appropriation  allotted  to  this  ser- 
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vice  was  exhausted  in  September.  Some  work  had  previously  been 
done  near  Madison.  The  services  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet  were  again  se- 
cured, and  proved  to  be  altogether  satisfactory.  On  the  26th  of  June 
the  party  had  reached  Lodi,  and  soon  after,  Portage,  where  Prof. 
James  H.  Eaton,  of  Beloit,  joined  it  in  the  explorations  of  the  quartz- 
ites  of  Columbia  county.  He  continued  with  the  party  until  near  the 
close  of  the  season.  At  Grand  Rapids  the  party  had  an  interview  with 
Prof.  Davenport  Fisher,  of  the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis,  who  had 
made  and  furnished  to  the  survey  an  analysis  of  the  kaolin  of  that 
place.  In  September  Prof.  Irving  and  Mr.  Strong  met  in  Jackson 
county,  and  by  conference,  were  enabled  to  determine  some  results 
beneficial  to  the  survey. 

Reference  to  the  report  of  Prof.  Irving,  herewith  submitted,  will 
show  the  progress  he  has  made,  and  the  results,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  worked  up,  at  the  present  time.  In  this  report  will  be  found 
much  detailed  information  of  local  interest  and  importance,  regarding 
the  dip,  thickness  and  economic  value  of  the  several  rocks,  and  its 
publication  cannot  but  be  useful  to  the  citizens  of  the  state  as  well  as 
to  the  scientific  geologist.  With  the  aid  of  the  map  and  sections,  all 
these  details  may  be  clearly  understood,  even  by  persons  not  familiar 
with  the  science  of  geology  generally. 

The  interesting  fact  is  pointed  out  that  the  boundaries  of  the  prai- 
ries, as  laid  down  upon  the  government  plats,  correspond,  in  a  gene- 
ral way,  with  the  boundaries  of  the  geological  formations  —  another 
instance  of  the  bearing  one  study  may  have  upon  another.  The  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  derived  directly  from  the  rocks,  has  much  to  do  with 
the  distribution  of  trees  and  other  plants  over  the  earth's  surface,  and 
hence  we  find  the  native  flora  considerably  modified  by  the  rocks  of 
the  several  geological  districts. 

The  artesian  well  at  the  state  house,  Madison,  disclosed  the  Arch- 
aean character  of  the  rock  immediately  below  the  Potsdam  at  that 
place,  and  gives  probability  to  the  suggestion  that  our  whole  state  is 
underlaid  by  these  rocks  at  no  great  depth. 
Wis.  Sub.— 4 
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REGISTER  OF  THE  ARTESIAN  WELL  IN  THE  CAPITOL  PARK,  MADISON. 
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Top  of  well . . 
Sou  and  day. 


DRIFT. 


Sai^d  and  boulders 

Gravel 

Clay  and  laminated  rock 

Grayish-brown  rock  (boulder?). 
Indurated  clay  (quite  compact) 
Rock  (boulder?) 


POTSDAM  8AIJDST0NE.* 

Sandstone  gravel,  quite  loose,  white  and  yellow,  no  ce 
ment  or  coherence 

Loose,  white,  imcemented  sand,  with  layers  of  yellow 
sand 

Bottom  of  tubing. 

White  sandrock,  grains  sharp,  but  always  somewhat 
rounded,  with  occasional  layers  of  grajdsh  color,  the 
whole  cemented  sufficiently  to  preserve  the  sides  of 
the  well.  Sample  from  700  feet  oelow  surface  showed 
under  microscope  very  much  rounded  grains  of  limp 
id  quartz,  some  perfectly  pure,  some  stained  in  spots 
with  oxide  of  iron 

White  quartz  sandrock  of  finer  grain,  mixed  with  a  sub- 
stance resembling  porcelain 

Red  clay-like  powder,  very  slightly  gritty,  under  high- 
est power  appears  to  be  mostly  very  fine  quartz  simd. 

Coarse,  dark,  reddish- brown  powder,  mostly  very  much 
rounded  quartz  grains,  but  mingled  with  some  dark, 
opaque  grains  also  rounded,  belonging  therefore  with 
the  mechanical  rocks 


ABCH^AN. 

Dark  gravish  mixed  rock,  very  hard  to  drill,  coming  up 
in  quite  large  fragments  all  angular;  carries  patehes 
of  a  greenish  cleavable  mineral;  sp.  gr.  of  rock,  2.76; 
hardness,  5;  fuses  at  about  8  to  a  black  bead.  The 
included  mineral  (prehnite)  is  cleavable  and  seini- 
translucent,  and  fusible  at  3.5  to  4  to  a  white  enamel. 

Crystalline  rocks  (work  susi)ended) 
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The  numerous  artesian  wells,  thousrli  not  always  successful  in 
aflTordins^  water,  show  very  important  results  in  regard  to  the  rock 
strata  far  beneath  the  surface.  The  recent  discovery  of  native  copper 
and  silver  in  the  well  at  Kilbourn  City,  at  the  depth  of  516  feet, 

*  Possibly  this  shoald  stand  next  before  the  gravel,  depth  80  feet. 
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must  be  deemed  one  of  no  inconsiderable  interest,  being  the  first  in- 
dication of  the  existence  of  these  metals  (uncombined)  in  the  central 
or  southern  part  of  the  state.  Whether  they  exist  at  this  place  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  be  profitably  mined  can  only  be  determined  by 
sinking  a  shaft  to  the  depth  indicated.  The  copper-bearing  rock  was 
exceedingly  hard,  and  had  a  depth  of  eighteen  feet.  Until  we  know 
the  dip  of  this  rock,  it  will  be  impossible  to  ascertain  its  real  thick- 
ness; if  the  stratum  lies  iorizon tally  (which  is  not  very  probable),  it 
has  a  thickness  of  eighteen  feet;  if  it  has  a  dip  of  45°  or  more,  its 
thickness  is  only  thirteen  feet  or  less.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
when  the  proper  trend  of  these  rocks  can  be  found,  a  search  in  the 
right  places  may  lead  to  further  discoveries  of  importance.  The  top 
of  this  well  is  347  feet  above  Lake  Michigan;  Archaean  rocks  were 
reached  at  118  feet  below;  total  depth  of  the  well  (December,  1874) 
840  feet. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  Prof.  Irving's  survey  of  Dane  county 
was  the  identification  of  a  hitherto  unrecognized  layer  of  sandstone, 
far  down  in  what  has  been  classed  as  Lower  Magnesian  limestone; 
to  this,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  geologists,  he  has  given  the 
local  name  of  "  Madison  Sandstone."  It  is  much  used  in  and  about 
Madison  as  a  building  stone.  That  portion  of  the  Calciferous  or 
Lower  Magnesian  limestone  series  lying  below  the  Madison  Sand- 
stone, and  down  to  the  Potsdam,  forms  the  immediate  shore  of  Lake 
Mendota  (4th  lake),  and  has  with  much  propriety  been  named  the 
"  Mendota  Limestone  "  in  the  report.  This  explains  some  anamolous 
sections  heretofore  made,  and  introduces  two  new  names  into  the  local 
geological  nomenclature. 

We  thus  find  additional  resemblance  between  the  formations  in 
Wisconsin  and  those  in  Missouri,  where  Prof.  G.  C.  Swallow  long  ago 
recognized,  and  arranged  under  the  head  of  "  Calciferous  sandstone 
or  Magnesian  limestone  series,"  seven  different  members,  which  may 
now  be  parallelized  with  our  strata  as  follows: 

MISSOURI.  WISCONSIN. 

First  Limestone,  190  feet.  Buff  Limestone,  50  feet. 

Saccharoidal  Sandstone,  125  feet.  St.  Peters  Sandstone,  100  feet. 

Second  Limestone,  230  feet.  Main  Beds,  80  feet. 

Second  Sandstone,  70  feet.  Wanting. 

Third  Limestone,  350  feet.  Wanting. 

Third  Sandstone,  50  feet.  Madison  Sandstone,  35  feet. 

Fourth  Limestone,  300  feet.  Mendota  Limestone,  30  feet. 

Potsdam  Sandstone.  Potsdam  Sandstone. 

Prof.  T.  C.  Ciiamberlin's  Party.  —  Before  entering  upon  the  field 
work,  Prof.  Chamberlin  completed  his  report  of  the  work  done  in 
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1873,  by  sending  a  supplementary  report,  which,  as  above  explained, 
could  not  be  prepared  in  time  to  be  bound  with  the  matter  previously 
reported  by  him.  This  supplementary  matter  is  therefore  herewith 
submitted,  and  will  be  restored  to  its  proper  place  in  the  preparation 
of  the  final  report,  as  contemplated  by  section  five  of  the  law  author- 
izing the  survey. 

In  this  report  will  be  found  many  details  with  respect  to  the  Lower 
Magnesian  limestone,  as  it  occurs  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
state,  showing  much  the  same  general  characteristics  as  in  the  south- 
western counties.     It  is  interesting  to  note  the  occurrence  of  a  con- 
siderable fault  in  the  strata  in  the  town  of  Ellington  (T.  22,  R.  16  E.), 
such  dislocations  being  rare  in  Wisconsin.     To  this  we  may  attribute 
some  very  marked  peculiarities  in  the  hydrography  of  that  vicinity. 
AVTierever  mining  has  been  prosecuted  in  search  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  etc.,  examination  of  the  rocks  gave  little  indication  of  the 
presence  of  these  metals;  and  it  has  very  often  been  the  business  of 
the  survey  to  discourage  the  search  for  ores  in  places  where  they  are 
not  to  be  found.     Copper-mining  at  Berlin  and  gold-mining  at  Win- 
neconne  are  among  the  projects  thus  discouraged. 

The  quartzites  of  Portland,  Dodge  county,  and  some  new  localities 
discovered  in  adjacent  portions  of  Jeflerson  county,  are  fully  de- 
scribed. Several  other  outcrops  of  Archaean  rocks  are  described  —  as 
at  Berlin,  Mukwa  and  Keshena. 

The  important  subject  of  artesian  wells  is  also  fully  discussed  in 
this  report,  giving  many  details  that  will  be  of  great  value  in  the  fu- 
ture operations  of  well  digging. 

It  was  deemed  most  conducive  to  the  public  interest  to  direct  Prof. 
Chamberlin  to  continue  his  survey  from  Beloit  along  and  near  the 
south  line  of  the  state  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  thence  northward  be- 
tween his  line  of  operations  in  1873  and  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Though 
much  covered  with  drift,  it  was  hoped  that  a  suflicient  number  of  out- 
crops of  rock  could  be  found  to  reveal  the  general  geological  charac- 
ter of  this  district,  and  perhaps  develop  some  new  and  interesting  facts 
in  reo-ard  to  this  portion  of  the  state.  Funds  were  supplied  him  for 
expenses  of  the  field-work  on  the  first  of  May,  and  the  work  com- 
menced soon  afterwards.  By  the  last  of  August  this  party  was  able 
to  reach  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  between  Lake  Michigan  and 
Green  Bay,  at  "  Death's  Door,"  and  to  commence  the  return  trip,  in 
which  some  points  of  special  interest  were  reexamined,  and  many  new 
localities  visited.  Active  duties  in  the  field  were  brought  to  a  close 
in  October.  The  services  of  Messrs.  L.  C.  Wooster,  G.  D.  Swezey, 
Hnd  J.  H.  Chamberlin  were  secured  during  portions  of  the  season; 
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and  Mr.  F.  H.  King  was  engaged  to  continue  his  observations  upon 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  such  as  are  required  by  the  provisions  of 
the  law  authorizing  the  survey.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  of 
travel  with  a  team;  seven  thousand  specimens  of  rocks,  fossils,  and 
minerals  collected;  these  are  justly  deemed  a  good  season's  work. 

Prof.  Chamberlin-s  report  of  his  operations  during  the  year  1874 
will  be  found  to  contain  ample  details  of  the  geology  of  the  district 
assigned  to  him.  These  will  settle  many  questions  as  to  the  non- 
occurrence of  coal  and  other  useful  minerals,  which  are  dependent  up- 
on the  kind  of  rock  found.  The  diflSculty  of  determining  the  proper 
order  of  succession  of  the  various  strata,  with  their  general  dip  and 
strike  in  a  region  where  outcrops  can  be  only  here  and  there  exam- 
ined, is  very  great.  Hence,  perhaps  there  may  still  remain  some  im- 
portant questions  for  future  investigation;  but  sufficient  has  been 
ascertained,  it  is  believed,  to  answer  all  the  general  objects  and  pur- 
poses of  this  survey. 

Attention  is  called,  in  this  report,  to  the  great  valley  diverging 
from  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  towards  the  southwest,  well 
marked  by  the  waters  of  Green  Bay,  Lake  Winnebago  and  the  valley 
of  Rock  river;  the  rock  ridge  bordering  this  great  ancient  valley  on 
the  east;  the  very  remarkable  drift  ridge,  locally  known  as  the  potash 
kettles,  extending  from  the  south  line  of  the  state  to  the  peninsula 
of  Green  Bay;  the  several  systems  of  parallel  drift  ridges,  some  of 
them  sharp  and  narrow,  called  hog's  backs;  and  the  more  level  dis- 
tricts along  the  immediate  shore  of  the  lake. 

A  very  important  and  interesting  deduction  made  by  Prof.  Cham- 
berlin,  as  a  result  of  his  explorations,  is  the  fiord  character  of  the 
peninsula  of  Green  Bay;  this  being  the  result  of  intense  glacial  ac- 
tion, perhaps  near  the  close  of  the  great  ice  period.  The  glacier 
seems  to  have  been  concentrated  upon  Lake  Superior  by  the  converg- 
ing shore  lines,  and  passing  southward  to  Green  Bay,  was  thence  di- 
verted towards  the  southeast,  plowing  six  or  more  great  furrows, 
which  are  now  indicated  by  bays  on  both  sides  of  the  peninsula. 
These  valleys,  or  fiords,  are  continuous  across  this  narrow  neck  of 
land,  and  may  be  traced  on  the  charts  of  the  lake  survey  upon  the 
bottom  of  Lake  Michigan,  for  a  distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles. 

If  the  peninsula  north  of  Sturgeon  Bay  was  ever  covered  with 
drift,  it  has  been  entirely  removed,  perhaps  by  the  abrading  action  of 
waves  at  a  time  when  Lake  Michigan  stood  at  a  much  higher  level 
than  now;  the  rock  surface  being  now  covered  only  with  a  thin  layer 
of  soil,  destitute  of  drift  material. 

Some  very  remarkable  facts  relating  to  the  course  of  streams  are 
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referred  to  as  indicating  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  land  in  remote  times. 

The  drainage  is  shown  to  be  a  proper  medium  between  the  slow- 
flowing  streams  and  swamps  of  a  flat  country,  reqoiriiig  Artificial 
drainage,  and  the  rapid  currents  of  highly  inclined  lands,  causing  ex- 
tensive erosions  and  the  loss  of  the  more  fertile  portions  of  the  soil. 

Attention  is  given  to  the  fact  that  large  areas  represented  as  marsh 
on  the  government  plats  are  now  dry  and  arable;  that  many  of  the 
streams  have  disappeared  and  become  mere  periodical  runs;  and  that 
the  volume  of  running  water  has  been  considerably  reduced;  facts 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  removal  of  the  forests  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil. 

Prof.  Chamberlin,  with  the  active  and  intelligent  aid  of  Mr.  Swe- 
zey,  enters  with  much  detail  into  the  important  subject  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  plants  over  the  surface  of  the  state,  and  accompanies  his  report 
wath  a  map  representing,  as  well  as  can  be  done,  the  principal  facts  as 
observed  and  recorded  during  the  progress  of  the  survey.  Plants  are 
arranged  into  fifteen  diflerent  classes  or  groups,  each  of  which  occu- 
pies certain  localities  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  and  each  indicat- 
ing some  peculiarity  of  soil,  geological  formation,  or  climate. 

Under  the  head  of  Surface  Geology  will  be  found  many  important 
facts  in  regard  to  the  soil  and  subsoils,  of  which  he  distinguishes 
eight  different  kinds,  each  with  its  peculiar  qualities  and  value.  One 
of  these  —  the  calcareous  sandy  soil,  found  near  Elkhart  lake  —  con- 
sists mainly  of  small  crystals  of  dolomite  or  magnesian  limestone, 
which,  while  having  the  appearance  of  being  sandy  and  unpromising, 
is  found  to  possess  great  fertility. 

The  measurements  along  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  intend- 
ed to  show  the  progress  that  lake  is  making  in  wearing  away  its 
banks,  are  not  only  of  interest  and  importance  at  the  present  time, 
but  will  possess  value  to  those  who  shall  come  after  us  for  many  years 
in  the  distant  future.  They  show  a  mean  annual  abrasion  in  Kacine 
county  of  3.33  feet;  and  in  Milwaukee  county  of  2.77  feet.  The 
rapidity  of  geological  changes,  made  under  our  own  eyes,  is  promi- 
nently exhibited  in  the  fact  above  mentioned  of  a  ravine  having  been 
formed  near  Racine  within  the  past  twenty -eight  years,  which  is  half  a 
mile  in  length,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide  and  forty  feet  deep. 

The  ample  topographical  details,  including  lists  of  elevations,  will 
have  their  use  in  all  future  projects  for  the  construction  of  canals, 
railroads,  and  for  many  other  practical  and  useful  purposes. 

Section  two  of  the  act  to  provide  for  the  geological  survey,  among 
other  objects  and  duties,  very  properly  requires  observations  to  be 
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made  upon  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  the  state,  with 
reference  to  its  agricultural  interests.  This  duty  has  been  assigned 
to  Mr.  F.  H.  King,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin, 
one  of  the  assistants  in  the  survey.  Though  this  work  is  incomplete, 
it  is  deemed  best  to  present  herewith,  for  preservation  and  future  u&e 
the  two  reports  now  prepared  by  Mr.  King,  which  will  be  found  to 
contain  brief  notes  of  very  numerous  and  important  observations 
made  by  him  during  the  years  1873  and  1874,  relating  to  the  birds 
and  to  the  Lepidopterous  insects  of  the  state. 

The  notes  upon  the  birds  relate  chiefly  to  their  food,  as  ascertained 
by  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  of  the  several  spe- 
cies; this  becomes  important  by  showing  whether  they  destroy  our 
insect  enemies  or  friends.  It  is  only  by  such  observations,  made  by 
persons  who  find  pleasure  in  the  pursuit,  and  who  are  to  be  relied 
upon  for  care  and  accuracy,  that  the  truths  of  natural  history  can  Ijo 
ascertained  and  recorded.  One  hundred  and  two  species  of  Wiscon- 
sin birds  are  mentioned,  and  facts  of  greater  or  less  importance  are 
recorded  in  regard  to  them.  Fifty-four  species  of  insects,  injurious 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  species  of  plants,  and  seven  species 
whose  habits  are  such  as  to  be  deemed  beneficial,  are  included  in  this 
report. 

Mr.  King's  notes  are  to  be  preserved  for  use  in  making  up  a  more 
general  and  complete  work  upon  the  animal  and  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  the  state,  which  will  embrace  also  such  further  observations 
as  may  hereafter  be  made  during  the  continuance  of  the  surve3\ 

Mr.  Moses  Steono's  Party. — As  early  in  the  season  of  1874  as 
the  weather  became  suitable  for  active  operations  in  the  field,  Mr. 
Strong,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  George  Haven  as  an  assistant,  and  John 
Cain  as  teamster,  resumed  the  work  of  surveying  those  portions  of  tlio 
lead  region  not  covered  by  him  in  1873.  The  preceding  winter  bad 
been  spent  in  preparing  plats  and  collecting  such  information  of  the 
country  to  be  examined,  as  would  facilitate  the  field-work  of  the  seu- 
son.  The  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  lead  region  were  first 
surveyed,  including  the  whole  of  Green  county;  and,  after  completing 
a  few  townships  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Iowa  county,  he  proceed- 
ed in  August  to  carry  out  that  portion  of  his  instructions  that  con- 
templated the  extension  of  his  survey  northward,  through  Richland, 
Vernon  and  Monroe  counties  to  the  southern  limits  of  the  Archaean 
rocks  in  Jackson  county.  The  northern  portion  of  the  lead  region, 
and  the  much  broken  district  extending  from  the  great  east  and  west 
watershed  to  the  Wisconsin  river,  were  next  examined  in  detail. 
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He  was  thus  forttinately  able  to  accomplish  the  whole  of  the  work 
assigned  to  hiin  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  to  prepare  his 
second  annual  report,  with  the  necessary  maps,  sections  and  diagrams, 
\rithin  the  time  prescribed  by  law. 

The  work  of  the  past  season  is  so  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
the  previous  year,  that  it  was  deemed  best  to  include  the  whole  in 
one  report;  accordingly  this  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Strong,  so  that  the 
accompanying  rejx>rt  gives  one  connected  and  comprehensive  view  of 
his  work,  and  its  results  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  this  report  will  l>e  found  full  details  with  respect  to  the  district 
thus  surveyed,  arranged  under  the  following  heads: 
Previous  publications  and  surveys; 
Topographical  and  geological  maps  and  sections; 
Barometrical  observations; 
Physical  geography,  and  surface  geology; 
The  several  rock  formations;  being  the 
Potsdam  sandstone. 
Lower  Mairnesian  limestone, 
St-  Peters  s;indstone. 
Buff  and  Blue  (Trenton » limestone, 
Galena  limestone,  and 
Cincinnati  group. 
All  considered  with  respect  to   their  geographical  boundaries,  litho- 
logical  character,  ores,  minerals  and  paleontology; 
The  origin  of  river  valleys: 
Explanation  of  mining  terms: 
Present  condition  of  the  mines: 
Statistics  of  lead,  zinc  and  o^>p}>er  production; 
Explorations  north  of  the  Wisc^.»nsin  river,  and 
Prehistoric  mounds  of  the  lead  re<rion. 
Topographical  maps  accompany  this  rejv^rt,  embracing  the  entire 
lead  reirion,  on  a  scale  of  one  mile  to  an  inch,  which  is  suthcient  to 
exhibit,  by  contour  Hues  fifty  feet  ajxirt  \^ vertically'*,  the  elevation  of 
every  point  above  the  level  of  the  se:i.     Tliese  maps  also  show  the  posi- 
tion of  the  public  nxuls.     Such  maps  have  special  value  not  only  in 
nespect  to  future  railn>ad  surveys,  showing  at  once  the  practicability 
or  impracticability  of  any  contemplatcvl  rv>ute,  and  thus  save  the  time 
and  expense  of  a  very  large  amount  of  preliminary  surveys,  bat  are, 
obviously,  of  great  importance  to  the  mining  interest,  as  indicating 
the  proper  system  of  drainage,  location  of  **  levels,''  etc.     Geological 
maps  are  also  furnishcvl,  cv^nstruotcvi  ujx^n  the  same  scale,  showing  the 
position  of  the  several  rock  formations,  by  which  the  relation  of  a  ly 
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particular  quarter  section  of  land  to  these  formations  can  be  seen,  and 
its  valne  with  respect  to  mining  prospects  at  once  ascertained.  The 
information  from  which  these  maps  were  constructed  has  been  col- 
lected with  great  care,  involving  an  immense  number  of  barometrical 
observations,  and  a  great  many  miles  travel. 

From  information  contained  in  these  two  series  of  maps,  it  is  easy  to 
construct  geological  sections  on  any  desired  line.  Those  prepared  by 
Mr.  Strong,  and  accompanying  his  report,  have  been  selected  with  a  view 
of  showing  the  "dip,  number,  magnitude,  order  and  relative  position 
of  the  various  strata,"  as  well  as  the  amount  of  denudation  to  which 
the  country  has  been  subjected.  The  amount  of  denudation  thus 
shown,  seems  wonderful,  but  is  accounted  for  when  we  consider  the 
immense  time  during  which  the  rocks  have  been  exposed  to  the  abrad- 
ing influences;  being  no  less  than  the  time  occupied  by  the  formation 
of  the  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  and  all  subsequently  deposited  rocks. 
The  regularity  and  simplicity  of  the  geological  features  of  the  lead 
region  are  quite  remarkable;  there  being  no  sudden  breaks  or  "  faults  " 
in  the  strata,  no  upheavals  to  any  considerable  extent;  no  intrusive 
rocks,  breaking  through  the  different  formations;  and  the  veins  from 
which  ores  are  extracted  do  not  penetrate  the  strata  below  the  horizon 
of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone. 

The  origin  and  nature  of  springs  are  not  well  understood,  many 
crude  notions  being  commonly  entertained  in  regard  to  them;  hence 
Mr.  Strong  has,  very  properly,  adduced  the  facts  to  show  that  the 
springs  near  the  top  of  the  Blue  Mounds  have  an  abundant  source  of 
supply,  even  in  the  small  area  of  the  mound  above. 

Though  the  lead  region  is  supposed  to  have  been  exempt  from  the 
influence  of  the  glaciers  which  have  distributed  so  much  drift  mate- 
rial over  adjacent  districts,  there  are  some  facts  still  requiring  explan- 
ation, particularly  the  one  first  noticed  by  Prof.  Whitney,  of  the  occur- 
rence of  blocks  of  St.  Peters  sandstone  resting  upon  formations  of 
later  age.  The  boundary  of  the  glacial  drift  through  Green  county 
has  now  been  accurately  traced.  The  occurrence  of  drift  material  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  lower  Wisconsin  is  rightly  attrib- 
uted to  river  transportation  from  above. 

With  respect  to  the  several  geological  formations,  much  informa- 
tion is  given  in  detail,  systematically  arranged,  and  not  before  pub- 
lished. 

Mr.  Strong's  survey,  and  the  experience  of  the  past  twelve  years 
have  given  additional  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  views  of  Prof. 
J.  D.  Whitney,  as  set  forth  in  his  report,  published  in  1861.  Among 
the  most  important  of  these  views  are  the  following: 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  lead  and  zinc  produced  for 
the  years  named : 


Yeabs. 


1860 
1861 
1^2 
186:3 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1H68 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1x72 
1878 


Lead. 


Gralenite, 
Pounds. 


Total 


17,0137,912 
15, 105, 577 
13,014,201 
14,337,895 
14,029,192 
13, 820. 784 
13, 869, 619 
13,426,721 
13,754,159 
13,484,210 
11,622,668 
9,919,734 


ZU7C. 


Smiihsonite, 
Pounds. 


320,000 
266,000 


163,422,672 


1,120.000 

3,173.333 

4,198,200 

7,373,333 

5,181,445 

4,302,383 

4,547.971 

4.429,585 

16,618,160 

27,021,388 

18,528,906 


97,080,704 


Blende, 
Pounds. 


841,310 
3,078,435 
6,252,420 
7, 414, 022 
9,303,625 
16,256,970 
15,074,664 


58,221,446 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  while  the  production  of  lead  ore 
has  been  diminishing,  during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  that  of  zinc 
ores  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  explorations  made  north  of  the  "Wisconsin  river,  and  outside  of 
the  lead  region  proper,  were  necessarily  of  a  more  general  character, 
and  the  facts  collected  are  represented  upon  maps  on  a  much  smaller 
scale.  Those  made  in  1874  were  confined  chiefly  to  a  single  range 
(range  two  west)  of  townships,  so  that  the  entire  extent  of  the 
Paleozoic  rocks  could  be  explored  within  the  time  and  means  appli- 
cable to  this  portion  of  the  work.  The  most  northern  outlier  of  the 
St.  Peters  sandstone  was  found  in  the  south  part  of  township  twelve; 
and  the  last  occurrence  of  limestone  (Lower  Magnesian)  in  this  range 
is  on  sections  10  and  15  in  township  seventeen. 

Here  are  found  those  high,  continuous  dividing  ridges  forming  seri- 
ous obstacles  to  railroad  construction,  and  from  w^hich  fine  views  of 
the  surrounding  valleys  may  be  seen. 

The  search  for  oil  at  "  Oil  City  "  resulted  only  in  a  fine  flowing  ar- 
tesian well  whose  waters  may  be  found  to  possess  medicinal  virtues,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  strata  below,  down  to  the  Archaean  rocks.  Here 
the  Potsdam  sandstone  has  the  unusual  thickness  of  844  feet. 

These  explorations,  being  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  will  form  a  convenient  base  for  the  surveys  to  be  made  in 
1875,  between  that  line  and  the  river. 
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The  ancient  artificial  mounds,  especially  those  of  imitative  forms, 
found  within  the  district  surveyed  by  Mr.  Strong,  have  received  a 
share  of  his  attention.  They  were  built  in  prehistoric  times,  by  an 
extinct  race  of  people,  whose  existence  here  is  believed  to  have  been 
with  that  of  the  Mastodon.  They  thus  form  the  connecting  coeval 
link  between  the  geologist  and  antiquary;  the  duties  of  the  one  cease, 
while  those  of  the  other  commence  with  the  epoch  of  the  mound 
builders. 

Surveys  in  Oconto  County,  by  Major  T.  B.  Brooks. — Maj. 
Brooks,  late  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  state  of  Michigan,  under- 
took to  trace  the  Iron-bearing,  and  other  rocks  found  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Menomonee  river  of  Green  Bay,  above  Sturgeon  Falls,  across 
that  river  into  Wisconsin,  and  to  ascertain  as  far  as  was  practicable 
their  southern  and  western  boundaries,  where  they  are  succeeded  by 
granitic  rocks.  Special  search  was  to  be  made  with  the  aid  of  the 
"  mining  compass  "  and  otherwise,  for  iron  ores,  but  the  money  ap- 
plicable to  this  survey  not  being  adequate  to  the  sinking  of  exper- 
imental pits,  shafts,  or  drifts,  such  work  was  necessarily  left  to  private 
enterprise,  guided  by  the  results  of  such  survey  as  he  should  be  able 
to  make.  A  suit  of  specimens  was  to  be  collected  and  forwarded  to 
the  chief  geologist,  with  a  full  report  in  detail,  illustrated  by  the  ne- 
cessary maps,  sections  and  diagrams.  All  chemical  analyses  were  to 
be  made  by  Prof.  Danielis,  of  Madison. 

Maj.  Brooks  commenced  active  operations  in  the  woods  with 
ample  assistance  and  supplies,  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  the  work 
was  continued  fifty-six  days.  The  weather,  with  slight  exceptions, 
proved  favorable;  and  the  report  of  results  will  show  that  each  per- 
son engaged  must  have  done  his  whole  duty.  His  camps  were  moved 
along  the  course  of  the  river,  from  which  he  extended  his  observa- 
tions south  to  the  outcrops  of  the  granite,  and  west,  as  far  as  the 
"  Great  Swamp,"  in  range  17  E.,  town  40  N.  He  was  thus  able, 
though  not  without  much  exposure  and  difficulty,  to  accomplish  all 
the  objects  proposed,  and  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  his  report,  'now  being  prepared,  will 
show  that  the  Iron  range  extends  across  the  Menomonee  into  Wis- 
consin, and  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  it  will  hereafter  be 
found  to  contain,  within  this  state,  workable  beds  of  ore. 

The  rocks  examined,  as  in  other  portions  of  the  Archaean  regions, 
were  found  to  be  quite  local  in  extent,  and  often  gradually  passing, 
by  insensible  degrees,  from  one  to  another,  rendering  it  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  the  different  kinds,  and  to  classify 
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them  under  appropriate  names.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  overcome 
this  diflSculty  by  chemical  analysis,  and  also  by  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  very  thin  sections,  prepared  with  great  care  and  skill.  In  this 
way  it  is  sometimes  found  that  rocks,  having  the  same  general  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye,  are  made  up  by  the  aggregation  of  very  different 
minerals.  The  specimens  of  rocks  and  minerals  sent  in  were  col- 
lected and  transported  with  very  considerable  labor.  They  are  all 
numbered,  and  the  exact  locality  from  which  they  were  obtained  prop- 
erly designated.  They  will  be  of  much  use  in  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  tlie  survey,  and  will,  at  its  close,  be  distributed  to  the  institu- 
tions entitled  to  receive  them  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  met  with  by  Maj.  Brooks  and 
his  party,  and  which  materially  retarded  the  progress  of  his  work, 
arose  from  the  gross  inaccuracies  of  the  government  surveys  in  that 
part  of  the  state,  and  the  careless  and  insufficient  manner  in  which 
the  lines  and  corners  were  established.  Lakes  were  found  having  but 
little  resemblance  to  their  representation  upon  the  plats;  streams  are 
hiade  to  run  where  none  exist;  swamps  are  laid  down  where  excellent 
pine-lands  yield  an  abundance  of  lumber;  when  a  tract  of  land  is 
"  entered,"  the  purchaser  may  find  his  quantity  or  number  of  acres 
deficient,  or  largely  in  excess.  It  is  matter  of  common  remark 
among  woodsmen  in  this  region,  that  the  Wisconsin  surveys  are 
much  less  reliable  than  those  of  Michigan  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  it  is 
not  the  duty  of  the  government  to  resurvey  in  a  more  thorough  and 
accurate  manner,  the  public  lands  in  this  region  of  the  country  before 
they  become  of  so  much  value  as  to  lead  to  endless  trouble  in  attempt- 
ing to  retrace  the  section  lines. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  tliat  the  several  stations  of  the  United 
States  lake  survey  were  not  connected  with  the  lines  of  the  public 
land  survey.  This  would  have  aflbrded  many  points  for  correcting  the 
maps  projected  from  the  land  surveys  alone. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  geoloccical  survey.  Gen.  A.  A.  Ilumph- 
rys,  Chief  of  Engineers,  directed  that  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
certain  points  upon  the  fourth  principal  meridian,  the  base,  and  the 
correction  lines,  be  ascertained  with  the  utmost  exactness.  These, 
being  the  governing  lines  of  the  land  surveys,  are  most  important; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  extremely  desirable  that  their  exact  position 
should  be  ascertained. 

As  the  first  fruit  of  this  application,  the  following  determinations 
were  furnished  to  the  survey  by  Gen.  C.  B.  Comstock,  on  the  17th 
of  Julv,  1874: 
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1.  Intersection  of  the  fourth  principal  meridian  with  the  state  line  between  lUinois 
and  Wisconsm,  lat.  42"  30'  26.1';  long.  90"  25'  33.6'. 

2.  First  section  comer  of  the  Wisconsin  sinrey  on  the  state  line  west  of  the  fourth 
principal  meridian,  lat.  42"  30'  26.4';  long.  90"  26'  44.2*. 

8.  Southeast  comer  of  section  13,  township  18,  range  1  west,  lat.  44"  1'  49.6' j  long. 
90"  25'  56'. 

4.  Northeast  comer  of  section  1,  township  18,  range  1  west,  lat.  44"  4'  26.6';  long. 
90"  25'  56.7'. 

5.  Southeast  comer  of  section  31,  township  21,  range  3  east,  lat.  44"  14'  57.3';  long. 
90"  10'  45.8'. 

6.  Southwest  comer  of  section  31,  township  21,  range  3  east,  lat.  44"  14'  57.2";  long. 
90"  11'  48.9'. 

Points  Nos.  5  and  6  are  on  the  correction  line  between  townships  20  and  21,  near 
Balch's  Ranch,  on  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Railroad. 

On  the  correction  line  between  townships  30  and  31,  range  19  west,  east  of  the  St. 
Croix  river. 

7.  Southeast  comer  of  section  34,  township  31,  range  19  west,  lat.  45"  7'  21.8';  long. 
92"  41'  24.6'. 

8.  Southwest  comer  of  section  33,  township  31,  range  19  west,  lat.  45"  7'  22.1";  long. 
92"  43'  52.1'. 

The  following  local  bearings  were  determined:  • 

\^  The  state  line  between  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  from  its  intersection  with  the  fourth 
principal  meridian,  bears  W.  16'  17'  N.  to  point  No.  2  above. 

2.  The  fourth  principal  meridian,  from  the  southeast  comer  of  section  13,  township  18, 
range  1  west,  bears  N.  U'  10'  W.  to  point  No.  4  above. 

3.  The  correction  line  between  townships  20  and  21,  from  the  southeast  comer  of  sec- 
tion 31,  township  21,  range  3  east,  bears  W.  5'  18'  S.  to  point  No.  6  above. 

4.  The  correction  line  between  townships  30  and  31,  from  the  southeast  comer  of  sec- 
tion 34,  bears  W.  10'  20'  N.  to  point  No.  8  above. 

In  accordance  with  an  act  of  congress,  and  upon  application  from 
the  state  geological  survey,  as  explained  in  my  last  report,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  coast  survey  lias  made  arrangements  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, with  suitable  instruments,  of  geodetic  surveys  within  this  state. 
These  will  consist  of  the  determination,  by  the  accurate  methods  of 
that  survey,  of  the  geographical  position  of  certain  prominent  points, 
and  the  measurement  of  a  base  line,  from  which,  by  a  connected  sys- 
tem of  triangles,  with  sides  ten  to  twenty  or  more  miles  in  length,  aa 
amount  of  exact  knowledge  of  the  geographical  and  topographical  fea- 
tures of  the  state  will  be  acquired,  sufficient  for  the  projection  of  a 
correct  map.  These  surveys  when  completed  and  properly  connected 
with  the  lines  of  the  land  survey  will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  work  of  the  past  season  has  been  the  determination  of  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude  of  Madison  and  La  Crosse,  and  reconnoissance 
necessary  for  the  selection  of  suitable  triangulation  stations,  along  tlie 
valley  of  the  Wisconsin  river  from  Prairie  du  Chien  to  Kilbourn 
City.    This  important  survey  is  very  properly  placed  in  the  hands  of 
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Dr.  Jolin  E.  Davies,  of  the  State  University,  and  affords  excellent  op- 
portunities for  giving  instruction  in  the  several  branches  of  knowledge 
required  for  such  work. 

Mr.  Frank  Ives,  having  spent  much  time  in  the  valley  of  the  Bois 
Brul6  river,  Douglas  county,  with  his  attention  upon  the  geological 
features,  was  requested  to  make  a  report  of  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions for  the  use  of  the  geological  survey.  A  copy  of  this  report  is 
herewith  submitted.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  much  local  infor- 
mation of  considerable  importance,  which  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  obtained  except  at  a  very  considerable  expense,  owing  to  the 
wildness  and  unsettled  condition  of  the  country. 

The  position  of  many  of  the  rapids,  falls,  and  lake-like  expansions 
of  the  river  is  here  first  ascertained;  the  location  of  several,  before 
unknown,  outcrops  of  the  Lake  Superior  sandstone,  and  the  discovery 
of  a  range  of  possibly  mineral-bearing  trap  rocks,  in  the  south  part  of 
township  43,  range  10  west,  are  among  the  items  of  importance  in 
this  report.  Some  remarkable  drift  ridges,  extending  across  the  val- 
ley, seem  to  indicate  several  successive  stages  in  the  decay  of  the 
ancient  glaciers,  each  leaving  traces  of  its  work  in  the  form  of  ridges, 
resembling,  in  mapy  respects,  the  "  terminal  moraines  "  of  the  mod- 
em glaciers  of  the  Alps.  Above  this  most  ancient  or  boulder  drift, 
Mr.  Ives  recognizes  two  distinct  epochs;  one  represented  by  the  sand 
and  fine  gravel  of  the  so  called  barrens;  the  other  by  the  red,  marly 
clay,  so  well  known  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior. 

His  observations  upon  the  soil,  climate  and  mineral  productions, 
seem  to  be  judicious  and  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  that  portion  of  our  state. 

Mr.  Gustavus  Bode  of  Milwaukee  has  furnished  the  surv^ey  with 
the  analysis  of  ten  springs  and  wells,  made  during  the  past  year,  thus 
affording  additional  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  natural  waters 
of  the  state.  Of  these,  eight  have  the  bicarbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia  as  their  chief  ingredients,  supplied  directly  from  the  mag- 
nesian  limestones  abounding,  not  only  in  the  solid  rock,  but  in  the 
gravel  and  boulders  of  the  drift.  The  other  two  indicate  the  pres- 
ence of  sulphuric  acid,  arising  probably  from  the  decomposition  of 
iron  sulphurets,  by  which  these  salts  have  been  converted  into  sul- 
phates of  lime  and  magnesia.  They  also  contain  the  sulphate  of  soda. 
If  these  waters  could  be  examined  as  they  first  issue  from  the  ground, 
they  would,  doubtless,  show  the  presence  of  gaseous  matter  giving 
them  qualities  not  indicated  by  the  analysis  of  the  solid  substances 
obtained  by  evaporation.  Several  springs  and  wells  are  known  to  be 
highly  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and,  doubtless,  we 
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have  many  waters  whose  medicinal  qnalities  are  of  great  value,  but 
not  yet  known  and  appreciated. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  work  of  the  several  parties  has  been  so  dis- 
tributed over  the  state  as  to  give  the  most  general  and  correct  view  of 
the  several  rock-formations,  and  prepare  the  way  for  greater  progress 
during  the  remainder  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  survey.  The  most 
recent  rocks  —  the  Drift,  Devonian  and  Upper  Silurian  came  under 
the  special  consideration  of  Prof.  Chamberlin;  the  Lower  Silurian  of 
the  Lead  region  and  the  country  immediately  north  of  it  were  inves- 
tigated by  Mr.  Strong;  while  the  more  ancient  (Archaean)  has  chiefly 
received  the  attention  of  Prof.  Irving  and  Maj.  Brooks. 

The  chemical  analyses  needed  for  the  survey  have  been,  as  hereto- 
fore, under  the  direction  of  Prof.  W.  W,  Daniells,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, who  has  made  a  great  number  of  full  analyses,  and  numerous 
examinations,  with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  the  value  of  cer- 
tain mineral  products. 

General  Geological  Map.  —  With  this  report  is  presented  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Chapman's  sectional  map  of  the  state,  on  a  scale  of  six  miles 
to  an  inch,  upon  which  is  represented  the  geological  features  so  far  as 
they  are  known  up  to  the  date  of  this  report. 
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REPORT  OF  PROGRESS  AND  RESULTS, 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1875." 


BY  O.   W.  WIGHT. 


In  compliance  with  a  requirement  of  the  act  "  to  provide  for  a  com- 
plete Geological  Survey  of  Wisconsin,"  approved  March  19,  1873,  I 
have  the  honor  to  report  the  progress  made  during  the  third  year  of 
the  survey. 

Brief  History  of  Previous  Geological  Surveys  in  Wisconsin. — 
The  first  geological  survey  undertaken  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  instituted  by  the  appointment* of  G.  W.  Feather- 
stonhaugh,  Esq.,  by  the  war  department,  with  instructions  to  make  a 
reconnoissance  "  of  the  elevated  region  lying  between  the  Missouri 
river  and  the  lied  river,  known  under  the  designation  of  the  Ozark 
mountains."  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1834.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1834-35,  that  gentleman  visited  the  lead  mines  of  Missouri  and 
made  a  perfectly  worthless  report.  The  next  year  Mr.  Featherston- 
haugh  was  employed  by  the  government  under  the  title  of  United 
States  Geologist  to  explore  the  region  between  the  St.  Peters  river 
and  the  Missouri,  and  to  make  a  general  reconnoissance  of  the  north- 
west. He  referred  the  whole  series  of  Lower  Silurian  rocks  in  the  lead 
region  of  Wisconsin  and  up  the  river  to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  and 

'  The  fullest  opportunity  has  been  offered  the  author  of  this  report  to  revise  it  for  this 
volume,  but  not  having  been  accepted,  the  delicate  duty  has  devolved  uix)n  very  unwil- 
ing  hands.  Certain  portions  of  an  annual  report  necessarily  refer  to  matters  of  transient 
importance  and  are  of  little  subsequent  value.  Such  portions  of  this  report  have  been 
omitted,  viz. :  A  financial  statement,  a  business  account  of  the  work  in  Oconto  county, 
and  an  outline  of  the  work  remaining  to  be  done.  The  law  authorizing  the  survey, 
which  has  been  previously  given,  and  the  reports  of  a.ssi8tants  prepared  by  tliemselves, 
are  also  omitted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  reports  of  1873  and  1874.  I  have  deemed  myself 
under  obligations  to  publish  everything  of  a  geological  nature,  even  where  dissenting 
from  the  views  presented.  T.  C.  C. 
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beyond  to  the  carboniferous  limestone.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  of  a  graver  blunder,  or  an  exhibition  of  profounder  ignorance 
in  the  domain  of  practical  geology. 

A  resolution  of  February  6,  1839,  adopted  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, reads  as  follows:  "  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  be  caused  to  be  prepared,  and  presented  to  the  next 
congress,  at  an  early  day,  a  plan  for  the  sale  of  the  public  mineral 
lands,  having  reference  as  well  to  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  derived 
from  them,  and  their  value  as  public  property,  as  to  the  equitable 
claims  of  individuals  upon  them ;  and  that  he,  at  the  same  time,  com- 
mimicate  to  congress  all  the  information  in  possession  of  the  treasury 
department  relative  to  their  location,  value,  productiveness,  and  occu- 
pancy; and  that  he  cause  such  further  information  to  be  collected, 
and  surveys  to  be  made,  as  may  be  necessary  for  these  purposes."  In 
pursuance  of  this  resolution,  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land 
office  appointed  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen  to  take  charge  of  a  geological  survey 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  lead  region.  Dr.  Owen  began  his  work, 
with  139  assistants,  in  September,  1839,  and  finished  it  the  same 
autumn.  His  report,  accompanied  by  maps,  drawings  of  fossils,  sec- 
tions, etc.,  was  transmitted  to  the  land  office,  April  2,  1840.  It  was 
printed  without  the  maps  in  June  of  the  same  year. 

The  senate  ord^ed  it  reprinted,  with  the  maps  and  drawings,  in 
1844.  Dr.  Owen's  report  contains  the  first  scientific  description  of 
the  lead  region  of  Wisconsin.  With  a  few  mistakes,  easily  made  in 
a  hasty  survey,  without  skilled  assistants,  the  report  determines  the 
geological  structure  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state. 

The  general  government  authorized  a  geological  survey  of  the  Chip- 
pewa land  district  in  1847,  and  Dr.  Owen  was  very  fortunately  selected 
to  take  charge  of  it.  His  preliminary  report  was  furnished  to  the 
treasury  department  in  April,  1848.  His  final  report  was  published, 
with  a  general  geological  map,  including  the  whole  state  of  Wisconsin, 
in  1851.  It  is  a  monument  of  Dr.  Owen's  industry  and  scientific 
knowledge.  Professor  J.  D.  Whitney,  a  most  competent  witness,  truly 
says,  speaking  of  his  previous  report,  "  There  were  probably  few,  if 
any,  persons  in  the  country,  at  that  early  period  of  our  geological  cul- 
ture, who  could  have  executed  the  survey  with  the  ability  and  energy 
which  were  displayed  by  this  gentleman." 

The  legislature  of  Wisconsin  passed  an  act,  approved  March  25, 

1853,  under  which  Mr.  Daniels  was  appointed  State  Geologist.     His 
report,  about  fifty  pages  in  length,  bears  no  date,  but  was  printed  in 

1854.  It  repeats  the  views  of  Dr.  Owen  and  is  mostly  confined  to  the 
lead  region.    About  a  year  afterwards,  Mr.  Daniels  was  removed,  and 
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Dr.  J.  G.  Percival  was  appointed  in  his  place,  August  12,  1854.  He 
held  the  office  till  his  death  at  Ilazel  Green,  May  2, 1856.  Dr.  Perci- 
val was  in  the  field  two  seasons.  His  first  report,  of  100  pages,  was 
published  under  his  own  suj^ervision.  He  left  a  second  report  nearly 
complete,  which  was  subsequently  published  in  1856.  His  work  was 
mostly  confined  to  the  lead  region,  but  the  second  season  he  made  a 
"  reconnoissance  of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  general  idea 
of  the  geological  arrangement."  At  once  scientist  and  poet,  morbid 
and  eccentric.  Dr.  Percival  made  accurate  original  geological  observa- 
tions, but  refused  to  hold  intercourse  with  others  from  whom  he  might 
have  received  important  information  and  valuable  aid. 

In  March,  1857,  the  Wisconsin  legislature  passed  an  act  providing, 
that  "  James  Hall,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Ezra  S.  Carr,  and  Edward 
Daniels,  of  Wisconsin,  are  hereby  designated  and  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  make  a  geological,  mineralogical,  and  agricultural  survey  of 
this  state,  embracing  a  scientific  and  descriptive  survey  of  the  rocks, 
fossils  and  minerals  of  the  state;  full  and  complete  assays  of  the  ores 
and  minerals,  also  of  the  soils  and  subsoils,  with  classification  and 
description  of  the  same  and  their  adaptation  to  particular  crops,  and 
the  best  methods  of  preserving  and  increasing  their  fertility.  They 
shall  also  make  a  full  collection  of  the  rocks,  ores  and  minerals,  and 
whatever  illustrates  the  economic  geology  of  the  state,  and  deposit  the 
same  in  the  rooms  of  the  State  University,  or  such  other  place  as  may 
be  provided  for  the  same,  constituting  a  museum  of  practical  and  sci- 
entific geology.  Said  commissioners  shall  also  make  full  collections, 
of  soils,  native  fertilizers,  cultivated  and  other  useful  plants,  constitut- 
ing a  museum  of  practical  and  scientific  geology,  and  deposit  the  same 
as  aforesaid."  The  act  also  provided  that  "  the  sum  of  six  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  for  the  term  of  six  years,  is  hereby  appropriated, 
to  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  quarterly  on  warrant  of  the  governor, 
and  paid  to  persons  entitled  to  receive  the  same;  which  sum  shall  be 
in  full  for  salaries  of  commissioners,  assistants,  rent  of  room,  and  all 
other  expenses  incident  to  said  survey,  exclusive  of  printing  the  an- 
nual reports  of  said  commissioners." 

Tlie  survey  thus  authorized  was  not  begun  until  the  following  year, 
1858.  In  that  year  Prof.  Hall  and  Dr.  Carr  employed,  at  their  own 
expense.  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey,  to  explore  the  country  between  the 
Menomonee  and  Oconto  rivers,  "  as  a  preliminary  to  more  extended 
surveys  to  the  northward."  In  the  spring  of  1859,  they  made  an  en- 
gagement with  Prof.  AVhitney  to  make  a  careful  survey  of  the  lead 
region.  Prof.  Whitney  having  been  employed  as  chemist  and  miner- 
alogist in  the  Iowa  survey,  had  become,  to  a  certain  extent,  familiar 
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with  the  upper  Mississippi  lead  region.  The  "Wisconsin  legislature 
passed  an  act,  approved  by  Gov.  Randall,  April  2,  1860,  author- 
izing the  governor  to  use  that  portion  of  the  fund  accruing  under  the 
law  of  1857,  from  the  signing  of  the  act  unfcil  the  organization  of  the 
survey  in  1858,  to  the  payment  of  Prof.  Whitney  and  Col.  Whittlesey, 
and  also  making  Prof.  Hall  principal  of  the  geological  commission. 
Col.  Whittlesey  explored  the  country,  and  commenced  a  report  on  the 
iron  region  of  Lake  Superior.  Prof.  Whitney  completed  his  surveys, 
maps  and  reports  of  the  lead  region.  An  act  was  passed,  approved 
April  15,  1861,  authorizing  and  directing  the  governor  of  the  state 
"  to  purchase  of  Prof.  James  Hall  one  thousand  copies  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  Geological  Keport  of  Wisconsin,  confined  mainly  to  the 
lead  region,  with  the  details  of  the  geology,  mineralogy,  and  mining 
thereof;  and  to  contain  between  four  and  five  hundred  pages.  The 
said  volume  shall  embrace  a  chapter  on  the  general  geology  of  the 
state,  and  its  relation  to  the  surrounding  states,  and  shall  be  the  same 
size,  and  in  all  respects  as  to  type,  paper  and  binding,  equal  to  the 
Iowa  Geological  Report,  with  all  necessary  maps  and  illustrations; 
provided,  that  the  said  one  thousand  copies,  delivered  at  the  capitol  in 
the  citv  of  Madison,  shall  not  cost  more  than  three  dollars  each."  In 
1862,  the  said  first  volume  of  Prof.  Hall's  report  was  published  in 
accordance  with  the  specifications  of  the  law.  Prof.  Whitney's  re- 
port of  tlie  lead  region  occupies  three-fourths  of  the  volume.  Both 
Hall  and  Whitney  are  masters  in  this  field  of  science,  and  the  work 
of  both  was  well  done. 

The  next  year  the  legislature,  under  the  pressure  and  excitement  of 
the  war,  repealed  the  law  authorizing  the  geological  survey  of  the 
state.  Whereupon,  Dr.  Carr  and  Mr.  Daniels  abandoned  the  field. 
Not  so  Prof.  Hall.  He  had  a  contract,  under  seal,  with  the  governor, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  claimed  that  the  legisla- 
ture could  not  annul  it.  He  continued  his  labor,  and  completed  that 
portion  of  his  work  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  in  its  division 
among  the  three  commissioners.  The  second  volume  of  his  report 
has  been  ready  for  publication  more  than  a  dozen  years.  Prof.  Hall 
has  made  repeated  applications  to  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  for 
compensation,  but  in  vain.  We  are  informed  that  he  has  brought 
suit  against  the  state,  through  ex-Chief  Justice  Dixon,  for  two  thou- 
sand dollars  (a  year's  salary,  under  his  contract),  with  accrued  inter- 
est amounting  to  as  much  more.  The  second  volume  of  his  report, 
in  manuscript,  has  in  the  intervening  time  been  a  loss  to  science  and 
a  loss  to  the  economic  geology  of  Wisconsin.     It  contains,  we  are  in- 
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formed,  the  report  of  Col.  "Whittlesey  on  the  iron  region  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  state. 

"  Descriptions  of  new  species  of  fossils,"  made  by  Prof.  Hall,  ac- 
companying his  report  of  progress  to  Gov.  Randall,  in  December, 
1860,  were  subsequently  embodied  in  the  first  volume  of  his  report, 
published  in  1862. 

The  report  of  John  Murrish,  as  commissioner  of  the  &urvey  of  the 
lead  district,  made  to  Gov.  Lucius  Fairchild,  and  submitted  with 
the  governor's  message  in  1871,  contains  many  useful,  practical  sug- 
gestions by  an  experienced  miner  and  intelligent  man.  Whilst  this 
report  does  not,  in  our  judgment,  successfully  combat  the  scientific 
conclusions  of  Prof.  Whitney,  it  exhibits  comprehensive  views,  and 
gives  valuable  hints  to  explorers  for  mineral  deposits.  Doubtless,  if 
the  labors  of  experienced  miners,  like  Mr.  Murrish,  and  the  labors  of 
purely  scientific  geologists  could  be  combined,  better  practical  results 
might  be  obtained. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  present  law,  the  geological  corps  was 
organized  by  the  appointment  of  I.  A.  Lapham  as  chief  geologist, 
and  Prof.  K.  D.  Irving,  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin  and  Mr.  Moses 
Strong  as  assistants.  The  commission  of  the  first,  issued  by  Gov.  C. 
C.  Washburn,  was  dated  April  10,  1873.  The  commissions  of  the 
assistants  were  dated  April  30,  1873. 

For  an  account  of  work  accomplished  by  this  corps  during  the  years 
1873  and  1874,  the  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  refer  your  excel- 
lency to  the  brief  reports  of  progress  made  by  the  chief  at  the  close 
of  those  years,  and  the  accompanying  voluminous  reports  made  by 
his  assistants,  together  with  maps,  profiles,  tables,  etc. 

The  commission  of  the  undersigned  bears  date  Februai^y  16,  1875. 
His  predecessor  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Washburn,  in  the  spring  of 
1S73,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature.  Ilis  name  was  not 
sent  to  the  senate  for  confirmation  during  the  session  of  the  subse- 
quent legislature.  It  was  therefore  decided  (so  the  undersigned  is 
informed)  by  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  senate,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  session  of  the  last  legislature,  that  the  office  of  chief  geologist 
was  vacant.  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Wm.  R.  Taylor,  did  the  under- 
signed the  honor  to  send  in  his  name  to  the  senate,  and  the  senate 
confirmed  the  appointment  with  singular  unanimity. 

The  assistant  geologists,  following  a  rule  of  courtesy  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, ofiered  to  surrender  their  commissions.  The  newly  ap- 
j)ointed  chief  rec[uested  them  to  withdraw  their  resignations,  and  to 
continue  their  work.     With  this  request  they  cheerfully  complied. 
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The  resignation  of  Prof.  Daniells.  however,  as  chemist  to  the  survey, 
was  accepted  after  due  deliberation,  and  the  undersigned  appointed  in 
his  place  Mr.  Gustavus  Bode,  of  Milwaukee,  whose  acknowledged 
eminence  in  his  scientific  speciality  was  a  guaranty  of  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  work  entrusted  to  his  care  and  skill. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  survey  from  the 
beginning,  a  trained  geological  observer,  an  experienced  practical 
chemist,  was  employed  in  a  general  way,  to  be  transferred  from  ono 
field  party  to  another,  or  to  be  detailed  to  the  laboratory  of  the  State 
University  for  special  analytical  work. 

Mr.  Sweet  has  shown  himself  very  efficient  in  connection  with  Prof. 
Irving's  party,  in  connection  with  the  party  of  the  chief  geologist  in 
making  an  extensive  reconnoissance  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
state,  and  in  the  labor  of  the  laboratory. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Wright,  of  Marquette,  L.  S.,  Michigan,  a  partner 
as  mining  engineer  and  iron  expert  of  Maj.  T.  B.  Brooks,  with  whom 
he  was  engaged  on  the  geological  survey  of  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  was  employed  during  two  months  in  making  explorations 
at  Penokee  Gap,  on  the  Chippewa,  Wisconsin,  Pelican  and  Wolf 
rivers,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  undersigned.  His  ex- 
perience among  crystalline  rocks,  his  knowledge  of  the  Laurentian 
and  Huronian  formations,  and  his  skill  in  detecting  under  the  micro- 
scope the  diflference  between  crystallization  by  igneous  action  and  met- 
amorphosis, made  his  services  of  especial  value  in  a  reconnoissance  of 
the  Archaean  region  of  Wisconsin. 

Reconnoissance  Made  in  the  Northern  Part  of  the  State  under 
THE  Personal  Direction  of  the  Chief  Geologist,  During  the  Lat- 
ter Portion  of  the  Season  of  1875.  —  About  the  middle  of  August 
the  state  geologist  began  an  extensive  reconnoissance  of  the  northern 
portion  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  general  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  na- 
ture and  amount  of  work  to  be  done  to  complete  the  survey  in  1876. 
The  reports  of  the  surveys  made  by  Dr.  Owen  and  by  Messrs.  Foster 
and  Whitney,  were  carefully  studied  and  extensive  notes  taken,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a  sort  of  geological  guide  book  of  the  region, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  an  unnecessary  repetition  of  work 
already  performed  and  recorded.     Maps,  camping  materials,  supplies, 
instruments,  etc.,  were   collected    beforehand,  and  all  preparations 
made  for  moving  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  covering  the  greatest 
amount  of  territory  in  a  given  time. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet,  a  seasoned  explorer,  a  good  geological  observer,  a 
hardy  and  enthusiastic  worker,  who  had  had  experience  in  the  north- 
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em  wilderness  of  Wisconsin,  was  detailed  from  tlie  field  party  of  Prof. 
Irving,  to  accompany  the    chief  geologist   during  the  whole  trip. 

Charles  E.  Wright,  E.  M.,  of  Marquette,  Michigan,  a  highly  edu- 
cated lithologist  and  mining  engineer,  who  had  had  many  years  of 
experience  among  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Mich- 
igan, was  engaged  to  meet  the  party  at  Ashland  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember,  and  to  continue  with  it  till  the  close  of  the  reconnoissance. 

For  the  details  of  the  work  accomplished,  your  excellency  is  refer- 
red to  the  reports,  maps  and  sections  of  Mr.  Sweet  and  Mr,  Wright, 
which  are  herewith  submitted. 

Among  the  objects  designated  in  advance  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  reconnoisance,  were  to  observe  the  trap  dykes  (the  Copper-bearing 
rocks  of  Mr.  Sweet's  report)  crossing  the  St.  Croix  river,  and  to  ascer- 
tain their  direction;  to  study  the  relation  of  these  same  dykes  to  the 
Potsdam  sandstone  and  to  the  Lake  Superior  red  sandstone;  to  collect 
facts  bearing  upon  the  relative  age  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  and  the 
Lake  Superior  sandstone;  to  investigate  the  relations  of  the  copper- 
bearing  conglomerate  to  the  older  and  the  more  recent  formations;  to 
make  a  more  careful  and  accurate  geological  section  of  Penokee 
mountain;  to  determine  the  general  direction  of  that  range,  and  the 
probable  locality  where  it  crosses  the  St.  Croix  river;  to  find,  by  long 
journeys  northward  and  southward  on  the  Chippewa,  Black,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Wolf  rivers,  boundary  points  between  the  Hurouian  and  Lau- 
rentian  formations;  to  discover  indications  of  mineral  deposits;  and  to 
collect  information  in  regard  to  roads,  bridle  paths,  trails,  and  streams 
navigable  for  canoes,  in  order  to  enable  the  chief  geologist  to  give  in- 
telligent directions  for  conducting  the  survey  in  detail  next  season, 
with  economy  and  efficiency. 

The  numerous  trap  dykes  crossing  the  St.  Croix  river  were  found 
to  run  in  a  general  east-northeast  and  west-southwest  direction,  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other. 

There  are  three  trap  ridges  between  Osceola  Mills  and  the  village 
of  St.  Croix  Falls;  whether  these  dykes,  so  called,  are  of  the  same 
age,  is  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  future  examinations. 

Whether  they  are  igneous  in  origin,  or  whether  a  portion  of  them 
are  of  igneous  origin  and  another  portion  are  not,  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  a  more  careful  examination  of  their  crystalline  structure 
under  the  microscope.  The  Canadian  geologists  have  made  out,  on 
the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  several  systems  of  trap  dykes, 
evidently  of  difterent  eruptive  periods;  but  the  geological  character 
of  the  region  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  is  so  different  in  many 
respects  from  that  of  the  opposite  shore,  that  no  trustworthy  argument 
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can  be  dra^vn  from  analogy.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  here  provision- 
ally, that  the  apparent  common  lithological  character  and  tlie  same 
general  trend  of  the  trap  ridges  crossing  the  St.  Croix  river  would 
point  to  the  same  geological  era. 

A  somewhat  careful  examination  at  St.  Croix  Falls  enabled  the  ex- 
ploring party  to  determine  that  the  Potsdam  sandstone  was  deposited 
in  the  ancient  Silurian  sea  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  formation  of 
the  trap,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin.  The  beds  of  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone  are  horizontal  over  the  uneven  and  tilted  surface  of 
the  underlying  igneous  or  crystalline  rocks. 

Almost  in  contact  with  the  trap,  the  sandstone  contains  numerous 
well  preserved  organic  remains.  Three  miles  north  of  Osceola  Mills, 
a  ledge  of  sandstone  was  found  lying  horizontal,  unconformably  on 
the  more  ancient  formation.  These  facts  incontestably  prove,  that 
this  particular  trap  dyke  was  not  erupted  or  upheaved  through  a 
superincumbent  layer  of  sandstone. 

At  Kettle  river  rapids  was  first  found,  in  ascending  the  river,  a  red 
sandstone,  having  all  the  lithological  characteristics  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior red  sandstone,  in  talus  along  the  shore.  The  water  in  the  river 
was  extremely  low,  so  that  unusual  opportunity  was  afibrded  for  ob- 
servation. The  slabs  and  fragments  of  the  red  sandstone  were  sharplj'^ 
angular,  showing  tliat  they  were  in  situ  or  not  far  away.  In  the 
bank,  forty  or  fifty  feet  higher,  was  a  fine  exposure  of  Potsdam  sand- 
stone in  a  massive  ledge. 

The  party  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  means  at  its  disposal  to 
make  an  excavation  to  ascertain  bv  definite  observation  whether  the 
Superior  red  sandstone  existed  in  true  formation  beneath  the  Potsdam. 
Such  a  fact,  definitely  settled  by  a  competent  observer,  would  bo 
strong  evidence  that  the  former  is,  at  least  in  part,  older  than  the 
latter. 

At  "  Pine  Island,"  in  the  same  rapids,  the  Superior  red  sandstone 
was  found  in  ledge,  bearing  abundant  angular  fragments  of  the  adja- 
cent trap,  forming  a  brecciated  conglomerate  that  is  evidently  kindred 
to  the  conglomerate  that  extends  from  Keweenaw  Point,  in  Michi- 
gan, along  the  northern  base  of  the  Porcupine  and  Penokee  mountains, 
west  soutliwestward,  till  it  is  lost  beneath  the  heavy  drift  of  north- 
western Wisconsin.  Everywhere  this  conglomerate  is  formed  by 
fragments  of  the  more  elevated  Hurouian  or  trap  ridges,  carried  down 
by  the  action  of  the  elements  and  imbedded  in  the  Superior  red  sand- 
stone. The  ledge  of  conglomerate  under  consideration  was  found  to 
be  lower  than  the  horizon  of  the  neicrhborinor  Potsdam.     Placing  the 
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conglomerate  and  the  Superior  red  sandstone  in  the  same  geological 
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category,  this  fact  goes  far  to  strengthen,  if  not  confirm,  the  conject- 
ure, advanced  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Another  fact  has  considerable  bearing  upon  the  same  point.  The 
Superior  red  sandstone,  wherever  it  borders  on  tlie  trap  ridges,  shows 
that  it  has  been  tilted,  broken  up  or  crushed.  It  therefore  appears, 
that  the  trap,  whether  erupted,  or  upheaved  convulsively  or  slowly, 
encountered  this  formation  in  its  ascent.  On  the  contrary,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  Potsdam  exhibits  undisturbed  horizontal  bed- 
ding on  the  trap.  One  of  two  things  necessarily  follows:  either  the 
Superior  red  sandstone  is  older  than  the  Potsdam,  or  the  trap  rocks, 
wherever  they  occur  in  conjunction  with  the  Superior  red  sandstone, 
are  younger  than  where  they  occur  in  conjunction  with  the  Potsdam. 
The  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  but  it  is  strongly  corroborative. 

Again,  it  is  known  that  the  Superior  red  sandstone  has  a  much 
greater  thickness  than  the  Potsdam.  In  the  region  of  Montreal  river, 
its  thickness  has  been  computed  at  five  thousand  feet.  By  trigono- 
metrical ciilculation,  Mr.  Sweet  has  found  its  thickness  to  be  about 
four  thousand  feet  on  the  upper  St.  Croix.  The  Potsdam  in  Wiscon- 
sin is  not  over  nine  hundred  feet  thick. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  Superior  red  sandstone  must  have  been 
much  longer  in  forming  than  the  Potsdam.  As  the  former  does  not  be- 
long to  a  later  period,  a  portion  of  it  must  certainly  antedate  the  latter. 

Awaiting  then,  a  longer  and  more  careful  study  and  more  extensive 
and  accurate  collection  of  facts,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  lower 
and  thicker  portion  of  the  Superior  red  sandstone  is  synchronous  with 
and  the  equivalent  of  the  Acadian  epoch  of  Dawson,  in  the  Canadian 
survey,  while  the  upper  and  thinner  portion  is  synchronous  with,  and 
the  equivalent  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  the  New  York  geologists, 
which  is  represented  over  a  wide  area  of  Wisconsin.  The  argument 
from  paleontology  has  no  bearing  on  this  difficult  question.  The  red 
sandstone  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  is  without  organic  remains. 
The  Potsdam  of  Wisconsin,  while  it  is  rich  in  fossils,  contains  no 
species  that  is  identical  with  any  species  in  the  Potsdam  of  New 
York.  The  epoch  of  the  formation  is  determined  solely  on  strati - 
graphical  grounds,  by  its  relation  to  the  underlying  Archaean,  and  to 
the  overh'ing  Calciferous  of  the  Canadian  group,  or  the  Lower  Mague- 
sian  limestone. 

The  journey  from  the  head  of  St.  Croix  river  to  Bayfield  confirmed 
previous  information,  that  the  country  is  covered  with  drift  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  satisfactory  geological  exploration  an  impossi- 
bility. There  is  not  an  outcrop  of  rocks  for  fifty  miles.  Most  of  the 
region  is  destitute  of  living  springs  and  streams.    Numerous  depres- 
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siono  in  the  drift  are  partly  filled  with  water,  forming  lakelets  without 
inlet  or  outlet.  Some  of  these  little  lakes  are  large  enough  to  be  kept 
pure  by  the  action  of  the  winds  and  waves.  The  soil  is  sandy  and 
barren,  supporting  only  a  stinted  growth  of  "jack  "  pines  and  "  scrub 
oaks."  Fire  has  killed  the  timber  over  wide  areas,  on  which  grass 
was  growing,  exhibiting  before  our  eyes  nature's  simple  method  of 
converting  woodland  into  prairie.  The  reverse  process  is  just  as 
simple.  When  prairies  are  no  longer  swept  over  by  fire,  timber 
springs  up,  reconverting  prairie  into  woodland.  Grass,  with  fire  as 
an  ally,  can  beat  timber.  Timber  can  beat  grass  when  it  has  no  fire 
to  fight. 

The  same  kind  of  "Jack"  pine  barrens,  interspersed  with  prairie, 
extends  from  a  short  distance  above  St.  Croix  Falls  to  the  basin  of  Lake 
Superior.  Along  the  streams,  on  the  "bottom"  lands,  there  is  a 
heavy  growth  of  timber,  including  white  pine,  oak,  poplar,  and  maple. 
Towards  the  sources  of  the  streams  flowing  into  the  St.  Croix  from 
the  Wisconsin  side,  are  many  fine  forests,  supplying  vast  quantities 
of  lumber.  In  the  basin  of  Lake  Superior,  the  soil  is  fertile,  support- 
ing great  forests  of  Norway  pine,  some  white  pine,  hemlock,  maple, 
etc.  The  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  St.  Croix  valley  are  not  very 
great.  The  farmer  could  look  to  the  basin  of  Lake  Superior  much 
more  hopefully  for  a  reward  of  industry  and  enterprise. 

A  new  geological  "  section  "  of  the  Penokee  range  was  made  by  the 
party  at  Penokee  Gap,  along  Bad  river,  where  the  Wisconsin  Central 
railroad  crosses.  For  a  clear  description  of  the  structure  of  this  Hu- 
ronian  formation,  your  excellency  is  referred  to  the  special  report  of 
Charles  E.  Wright  and  the  accompanying  chart. 

In  the  most  conclusive  manner,  the  unconformabitity  of  the  overly- 
ing northward  dipping  Huronian,  to  the  underlying  southward  dipping 
Lauren tian,  is  made  out. 

The  undersigned  is  less  reserved  than  Mr.  Wright  in  expressing  an 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  iron  deposit  in  the  Penokee  range. 
Careful  chemical  analyses  of  good  specimens  of  magnetic  ore  show 
that  it  is  very  rich  in  metallic  iron,  that  it  is  free  from  titanic  acid, 
that  it  contains  very  little  phosphorus,  that  silica  is  not  sufiiciently 
abundant  to  seriously  interfere  with  its  reduction  in  the  furnace. 

Well  selected  specimens  have  shown  from  sixty  to  sixty-eight  per 
cent,  of  iron,  of  fine  quality.  To  scientists  it  is  not  necessary  to  state 
that  the  richest  possible  iron  ore  is  a  pure  magnetite  which  yields 
seventy-two  and  forty-one  hundredths  per  cent,  of  metal.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  popular  delusion  that  there  are  ores  rich  enough  to  yield  sev- 
enty-five, eighty  or  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  iron. 
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It  18  an  important  fact,  that  Mr.  Wright  found,  by  microscopic  ex- 
amination, the  crystalline  structure  of  the  Penokee  rocks,  to  be  meta- 
morphic  and  not  igneous.     His  authority  on  this  point  is  conclusive. 

Whether  the  Huronian  formation  of  the  Penokee  mountain  extends 
westward  to  the  St.  Croix  river,  is  a  question  of  great  interest,  both 
in  the  scientific  and  economic  geology  of  Wisconsin.  Awaiting  de- 
ductions from  more  detailed  examination  to  be  made  by  the  surv^ey  in 
1876,  the  undersigned  may  here  give  the  arguments  in  favor  of  such 
a  conclusion,  taken  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Sweet,  who  has  had  more 
experience  in  this  part  of  the  state  than  any  other  member  of  the 
geological  corps: 

"  I.  The  westward  extension,  and  occurrence  on  the  St.  Croix  river, 
of  all  the  formations  in  their  regular  order,  except  the  horizontal  sand- 
stone formed  north  of  the  Penokee  range,  is  a  strong  argument  from 
analogy.  We  can  not  expect  to  find  as  well  defined  ridges  nor  as 
high  ranges  near  the  St.  Croix  as  there  are  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ash- 
land county,  for  the  dip  of  all  the  formations  gradually  decreases  to- 
wards the  west.  The  dip  of  the  Huronian  schists  at  the  gorge  at 
Tyler's  Fork  is  75°  to  the  northwest.  At  Penokee  Gap  it  is  66""^  and 
at  a  point  near  Atkins  Lake  only  45°  in  the  same  direction.  The 
conglomerates  and  sandstones,  which  have  nearly  a  vertical  dip  to  the 
northwest  at  the  mouth  of  the  Montreal  river,  and  the  mouth  of 
Tyler's  Fork,  have  but  a  slight  dip  on  the  St.  Croix  river.  At  Lc- 
liigh's  on  Bad  river,  the  southward  dipping  sandstones  have  a  dip  of 
38°  to  the  southeast;  at  Wilton's  the  dip  is  25°;  at  the  St.  Croix  only 
14*^  to  the  southeast. 

"  II.  If  the  Iron-bearing  belt  extends  westward  as  far  as  the  St. 
Croix,  it  doubtless  follows  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Cupriferous 
formation.  It  would,  therefore,  intersect  the  river  some  distance  below 
the  mouth  of  Snake  river.  Tlien  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Snake  river  to  Penokee  Gap,  one  would  expect  to  find  indica- 
tions of  the  formation." 

Iron  ore  is  reported,  by  explorers,  to  have  been  found  in  place,  at 
several  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  this  line. 

Explorers  report  it  from  near  the  southern  end  of  Long  Lake,  from 
section  18,  town  43,  range  9  west,  and  from  the  northern  part  of  Bur- 
nett county.  Near  the  mouth  of  Wood  river,  on  section  19,  town  38, 
range  19  west,  are  found  on  the  original  survey  plat  the  signs  used  to 
indicate  rocks  in  situ,  and  the  words  "iron  ore." 

"  III.  The  occurrence  of  small  angular  boulders  of  magnetic  rock 
and  iron  ore,  in  the  drift  at  numerous  localities  in  Polk  and  Burnett 
counties,"  is  another  strong  argument. 
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"  IV.  In  Michigan  and  in  all  regions  where  magnetic  iron  ore  is 
found,  much  reliance  in  exploring  is  placed  upon  magnetic  surveys. 
Valuable  mines  have  been  discovered  by  noting  the  abnormal  deflec- 
tions of  a  delicate  magnetic  needle  in  passing  along  at  right  angles 
to  the  trend  of  formations.  This  method  often  succeeds,  when  the 
dip  compass  fails.  Altliough  magnetic  surveys  have  not  been  made 
in  the  region  under  consideration,  lineal  surveys  have,  and  the  varia- 
tion at  several  points  of  each  section  recorded  upon  the  township  plats. 

"  In  the  townships  through  which  the  Huronian  belt  would  be  ex- 
pected to  pass,  the  diflference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum 
deflection  to  the  east  is  much  greater  than  in  townships  known  to  be 
distant  from  magnetic  influences. 

"  For  instance,  township  37,  range  20  west,  the  diflference  is  5°  39', 
and  township  36,  range  20  west,  the  diflference  is  5°  30'.  Numerous 
other  instances  might  be  mentioned.  The  fluctuations  of  the  needle 
from  a  fixed  point  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  not  usually  over 
one  to  two  degrees." 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  here  that  the  explorations  in  the  Peno- 
kee  range  for  the  discovery  of  iron  ore  would,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  undersigned,  be  more  likely  to  prove  successful,  if  they  were 
confined  to  boring  with  the  diamond  drill  into  the  northern  brow  of 
the  mountain  at  right  angles  to  the  dip  of  the  rocks  of  which  the 
formation  is  composed.  The  better  ores  are  softer;  therefore  have 
undergone  more  denudation  than  the  harder  ores;  consequently  the 
former  are  buried  under  surface  debris,  whilst  the  latter  are  exhibited 
in  outcrop.  By  traversing  the  magnetic  schists  with  the  diamond  drill, 
the  quality  of  the  borings  can  be  constantly  tested,  and  the  true  hori- 
zon of  valuable  ores  can  be  accurately  ascertained. 

The  long  journeys  down  the  Chippewa  river,  from  the  crossing  of  the 
Central  railroiid  to  Eau  Claire,  up  the  Wisconsin  river  from  Wausau 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Pelican,  up  the  Pelican  to  its  source,  and  down 
the  Wolf  from  a  short  distance  above  Post  Lake  to  Shawano,  were 
fertile  in  negative  results,  but  aflferded  too  few  data  to  determine  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  boundaries  between  the  Huronian  and  the 
Laurentian  formations  in  the  wild  Archaean  region  of  the  state.  Ap- 
parently the  Chippewa  river  traverses  an  area  of  Laurentian  till  it 
touches  the  Potsdam  sandstone  in  its  southeastward  course.  A  Hu- 
ronian range  is  known  to  enter  the  state  from  the  Michigan  side,  at 
and  above  the  mouth  of  Pine  river  on  the  Menomonee,  and  to  extend 
westward.  At  Post  Lake  dam,  on  the  Wolf  river,  highly  crystalline 
hornblende  rocks  were  examined,  which,  with  other  indications,  led 
to  the  conjecture,  that  the  Menomonee  Huronian  range  crosses  in  that 
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region.  Similar  indications  were  found  on  Pelican  river,  and  to  the 
northwest  of  Pelican  Lake. 

The  "  Greenstone  group  "  found  between  Jenny  and  Grandfather 
Bull  Falls  on  the  Wisconsin  river,  the  quartzite  near  Wausau,  and 
the  silicious  rock  of  Marshall  hill,  evidently  Huronian,  give  additional 
points  for  determining  the  general  direction  of  the  Menomonee  range. 
The  southwestern  termination  of  it,  where  it  disappears  under  the 
Potsdam,  would  seem  to  be  at  Black  River  Falls.  Between  this 
range  and  the  Penokee  mountain  range  there  is  probably  a  nearly  con- 
tinuous area  of  Laurentian.  And  between  the  Menomonee  Huronian 
range  and  the  irregular  line  of  the  northern  edge  of  the  Potsdam 
there  is  a  continuous  Laurentian  belt. 

The  geographical  boundaries  of  these  formations  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  more  detailed  explorations. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  practical  importance  to  trace  the  outlines  of 
the  Huronian  and  Laurentian  formations  in  the  Archaeau  region  of 
the  state,  for,  judging  from  results  obtained  from  the  adjacent  region 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  where  exactly  the  same  forma- 
tions exist,  the  Laurentian  rocks  contain  no  useful  minerals,  while 
the  Huronian  areas  promise  an  abundance  of  iron,  if  not  more  pre- 
cious metals, 

Hamilton  or  Lower  Helderberg?  — There  is  a  region  of  Wiscon- 
sin, on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  beginning  in  the  city  of  Milwau- 
kee, extending  northward  to  the  vicinity  of  the  county  line  of  Ozaukee, 
running  inland  half  a  dozen  miles,  shaped  something  like  a  segment 
of  a  circle,  which  has  been  placed  by  geologists  in  the  Upper  Helder- 
berg epoch,  and  has  been  called  by  one  scientist  in  connection  with 
the  present  survey  of  the  state,  the  Hamilton  formation. 

The  undersigned,  soon  after  he  began  studying  the  geology  of  Wis- 
consin, was  led  to  doubt  whether  the  region  in  question  belongs  to  the 
Devonian  age,  as  it  must,  if  it  is  either  Upper  Helderberg  or  Hamil- 
ton. The  proper  place  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  will  be  in 
the  final  report,  after  the  geological  survey  of  the  state  is  completed. 
Yet  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  here,  briefly  as  may  be  consist- 
ent with  clearness,  the  reasons  which  have  forced  the  present  head  of 
the  survey  to  conclude,  against  his  predecessors,  against  his  associates, 
that  the  limited  area  under  consideration  is  Lower  Helderberg,  and 
consequently  belongs  to  the  Upper  Silurian  and  not  to  the  Devonian 

age. 

In  IN'orth  American  Geology,  following  the  nomenclature  of  Prof. 
Dana  and  the  New  York  geologists,  the  proper  place  of  the  Lower 
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Helderberg  is  above  the  Sallna  and  below  the  Oriskany.  Of  course, 
its  stratigraphical  relations  vary  in  localities.  The  normal  underlying 
formations  will  be  wanting  where,  during  one  or  more  preceding 
epochs,  emergence  of  the  land  had  taken  place  and,  consequently,  the 
ancient  ocean,  having  receded,  was  not  there  busy  with  its  work  of 
rock-making. 

For  the  same  reason,  in  many  localities,  the  normally  overlying 
series  are  entirely  wanting.  The  Lower  Helderberg,  like  the  rocks  of 
any  other  period,  are  entirely  wanting,  where  the  dry  land  had  ap- 
peared before  that  particular  epoch.  Over  a  large  area  of  Wisconsin, 
for  example,  there  are  no  rocks  above  the  Archaean,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  this  area  has  been  an  emerged  portion  of  the  continent 
since  the  primeval  ocean  first  deposited  the  Lauren tian  and  Huronian 
formations.  Nowhere  in  the  state  do  we  find  rocks  of  the  Mamma- 
lian, Reptilian,  or  Carboniferous  ages,  because  during  all  these  long 
divisions  of  geological  time,  Wisconsin  has  been  dry  land.  In  other 
places  on  the  globe,  the  seas  have  continued  their  labor  of  rock-making, 
but  here  the  continent  was  finished  long  ago.  In  places  portions  of 
the  continent  have  been  upheaved  during  one  or  more  periods,  and 
then  for  a  season  submerged  again  by  faster  or  slower  subsidence. 
During  the  period  of  emergence,  rock-making  has  ceased;  with  re- 
submergence  rock-making  has  gone  on  again.  Thus  epochs  are  want- 
ing here  and  there,  and  the  geologist  has  dynamical  problems  to  solve 
more  difficult  than  problems  of  lithology. 

The  Lower  Helderberg  epoch  takes  its  name  from  the  Helderberg 
mountains  in  the  state  of  New  York,  where  the  formation  is  com- 
plete. Beginning  from  below,  its  subdivisions  are:  (1)  The  Tent^acu- 
lite  or  Water-lime  group;  (2)  The  Pentamerus  limestone;  (3)  The 
Catskill  or  Delthyris  shaly  limestone;  (4)  The  Encrinal  limestone, 
and  (5)  The  Upper  Pentamerus  limestone. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  .necessary  to  consider  more  particularly  the 
lowest,  or  Water-lime  division.  In  fact,  the  different  subdivisions  ob- 
served in  the  Helderberg  mountains,  scarcely  appear  outside  of  New 
York  state.  All  of  them  but  the  Water-lime  group  disappear,  even  in 
New  York,  westward  of  Ontario  county.  "This  group,"  says  Mr. 
Vanuxem,  in  the  New  York  state  survey,  "  takes  its  name  from  its 
earthy  drab  colored  limestone,  from  which  all  the  water-lime  in  the 
district  south  of  the  Erie  canal,  with  one  exception,  is  manufactured. 
It  consists  generally  of  dark  blue  limestone,  and  usually  of  two  layers 
of  drab  or  water-lime  stone;  the  two  always  separated  by  an  inter- 
vening mass  of  blue.  The  group  is  well  defined,  and  is  readily  recog- 
nized in  this  state  and  in  Pennsylvania,  by  its  mineral  nature,  its  fos- 
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fills  in  particular,  and  by  its  position."  Mr.  Vanuxem  traced  it  in 
that  early  date  to  Fort  Plain,  Cherry  Valley,  Richford  Springs,  vari- 
ous points  in  Oneida  county,  Onondaga  Valley,  Syracuse,  Auburn 
and  Cayuga  Bridge.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  as  Sir  Wm. 
E.  Logan  points  out  (Geology  of  Canada,  p.  363),  that  Mr.  Vanuxem 
confounded  this  group,  in  part,  with  the  upper  portions  of  the  under- 
lying gypsiferous  series,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  lithological 
character. 

The  Lower  Helderberg  formation  extends  over  a  wide  region  of 
North  America.  Becrafts  mountain  and  Mount  Rob,  near  the  city 
of  Hudson,  are  isolated  monuments  of  this  geological  epoch.  The 
formation  extends,  in  a  broken  way,  through  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire,  Maine,  New  Brunswick  and  JSTova  Scotia, 
According  to  Sir  Wm.  E.  Logan,  there  are  outliers  of  Lower  Helder- 
berg at  Point  Gaspe  and  near  Montreal,  at  St.  Helens  Island,  at  Round 
Island,  at  Isle  Bizard,  at  cuttings  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  be- 
tween Point  Claire  and  St.  Anne.  The  distinguished  chief  of  the 
Canadian  survey  justly  remarks  (Geology  of  Canada,  p.  358):  "From 
these  scattering  outlying  jDatches,  it  would  appear  that  a  considerable 
area  in  the  Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence  valleys  was  once  continuously 
covered  with  rocks  of  the  Lower  Helderberg  group;  while  from  the 
unconformable  relation  of  these  to  the  formations  on  which  they 
repose,  it  is  evident  that,  prior  to  the  Lower  Helderberg  period,  the 
older  fossiliferous  strata  had  suffered  a  great  amount  of  denudation." 

This  group  extends  along  the  Apalachian  mountains  southward, 
through  southeastern  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  The  formation  is  thicker  on  the  Potomac  river 
than  on  the  Hudson.  It  thins  out  to  the  westward  in  the  southern  as 
well  as  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  range. 

The  Water-lime  division  of  the  Lower  Helderberg  enters  Canada 
opposite  to  Buffalo,  and  according  to  Sir  Wm.  E.  Logan,  "  can  be  traced 
pretty^  continuously,  in  a  band  varying  from  twenty  to  forty-five  feet 
in  thickness." 

Although  this  language  was  used  in  the  Canadian  report  of  1863, 
yet  strangely  enough,  Mr.  Newberry,  in  the  recent  Ohio  report,  says 
that  the  Water-lime  group  "  had  not  been  recognized  beyond  the  limits 
of  New  York  previous  to  1869."  In  that  year  Mr.  Newberry  dis- 
covered the  Water-lime  subdivision  of  the  Lower  Helderberg  on  the 
islands  in  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  adjacent  shore. 
"Since  our  first  identification  of  the  Water-lime,"  he  says  (Geological 
Survey  of  Ohio,  p.  137),  "  we  have  traced  it  over  a  very  large  area 
within  this  state,  and  have  learned  to  recognize  it  almost  at  a  glance 
Wis.  Sur.— 6 
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by  its  prevailing  lithological  characters.  We  have  also  obtained  its 
characteristic  fossils  from  hundreds  of  localities.  The  result  of  our 
investigation  has  been  to  show,  that  the  Water-lime,  judged  by  the 
area  it  occupies,  with  its  outcrops,  is,  in  Ohio,  the  most  important  of 
all  the  Silurian  strata.  It  underlies  a  broad  belt  of  country  on  either 
side  of  the  Cincinnati  axis,  from  the  lake  shore  to  Hardin  county. 
There  the  two  belts  coalesce,  and  the  Water-lime  stretches  entirely 
over  the  arch,  forming  the  surface  rock  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
east  and  west.  Further  south  the  margin  of  the  Water-lime  sweeps 
around  the  blue  limestone  area,  exterior  to  and  parallel  witli  that  of 
the  Niagara. 

"  South  of  the  national  road,  and  east  of  the  anticlinal  axis,  the 
Water-lime  forms  a  constantly  narrowing  belt,  which  passes  through 
the  counties  of  Madison,  Fayette,  Highland  and  Adams,  to  the  Ohio. 
In  parts  of  Adams  and  Higliland  it  forms  a  feather  edge  on  the  flanks 
of  the  Cincinnati  arch,  beyond  which  the  Huron  shales  rest  directly 
on  the  Niagara.  This  shows  that  the  sea  in  which  the  Water-lime  was 
deposited  reached  but  part  way  up  the  slope  of  the  old  Silurian 
island." 

The  same  formation  extends  westward  into  Indiana.  In  western 
Tennessee  it  has  been  recognized  in  Stewart,  Benton,  Decatur,  Hardin 
and  Henry  counties. 

Worthen,  in  the  Illinois  reports,  refers  to  the  Lower  Helderberg 
epoch  a  silicious  limestone  directly  overlying  the  Cincinnati,  with  no 
intervention  of  the  Niagara  limestone.  "  No  beds  of  undoubted 
Niagara  age,"  says  Mr.  Worthen  (Illinois  Keports,  vol.  I.,  p.  127), 
"  were  ever  deposited  in  southern  Illinois,  but  in  their  place  these 
silicious  limestones,  representing  in  part  the  age  of  the  Lower  Helder- 
berg limestones,  and,  in  jDart,  the  Oriskany  sandstone  of  the  New 
York  series,  were  deposited,  resting  directly  upon  the  Cincin- 
nati group  of  the  Lower  Silurian."  "Again,"  says  Mr.  Worthen, 
giving  an  account  of  the  geology  of  Union  county  (Illinois  Report, 
vol.  in.,  p.  36),  "  the  Lower  Helderberg  formation  is  similar  in  its  ap- 
pearance here  to  the  outcrops  of  it,  already  described  in  the  foregoing 
report  on  Alexander  county,  and  it  may  be  described  as  a  thinly  bed- 
ded, grayish  colored,  close-textured,  silicious  and  cherty  limestone, 
sometimes  argillaceous  and  shaly,  and  again  so  flinty  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  whether  the  flint  or  the  limestone  predominates."  The 
flinty  character  of  this  formation  at  certain  localities  in  New  York 
was  fully  described  by  Mr.  Vanuxem. 

Following  the  Lower  Helderberg  northwestward  from  Buffalo, 
through  Canada,  we  find  rocks  with  the  same  lithological  characters 
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at  tlie  junction  of  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan,  occupying  the 
entire  island  of  Bois  Blanc,  occupying  most  of  the  small  peninsula 
west  of  St  Martin's  Bay,  and  skirting  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  along 
the  northern  shore  of  the  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan.  It  over- 
lies the  Salina  formation,  and,  consequently,  is  in  the  exact  strati- 
graphical  place  of  the  Lower  Helderberg.  Speaking  of  these  same 
rocks,  Dr.  Eominger  says  (Geological  Survey  of  Michigan,  vol.  I.,  p. 
28,  of  his  division  of  the  subject),  "  Taking  into  consideration  the 
stratigraphical  sequence,  surmounted  above  by  well  characterized 
Upper  Helderberg  strata,  underlaid  below  by  beds  of  perfect  litbolog- 
ical  resemblance  to  the  Onondaga  salt  group,  we  may  safely  take  th  e 
intermediate  beds  as  contemporaneous  with  the  Lower  Helderberg 
group." 

Now  the  formation,  under  discussion  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  has, 
Bo  far  as  the  underlying  strata  are  concerned,  the  same  striatigraph- 
ical  relations  as  the  Water-lime  subdivision  of  the  Lower  Helderberg  iu 
New  York,  Canada,  the  Appalachian  region  (and  westward  to  the 
Mississippi  river),  and  on  the  islands  and  adjacent  shores  of  Mackinac 
straits.  The  Salina  or  Onondaga  salt  group  underlies  it  here  as  else- 
where.^ 

As  an  exception  to  the  general  statement,  if  Mr.  Worthen  is  cor- 
rect, not  only  the  Salina,  but  other  formations  are  wanting  below  the 
Water-lime  in  southern  Illinois,  down  to  the  Cincinnati  limestone. 
But  in  this  limited  region  of  Wisconsin,  the  underlying  Salina  is 
present,  and  crops  out  all  around  the  Water-lime  in  a  narrow  circular 
rim.'  The  ancient  Silurian  sea  slowly  receded  from  the  Archaean 
peninsula  in  northern  central  Wisconsin,  with  its  outlying  islands 
and  reefs,  depositing  in  turn  thp  Potsdam  sandstone,  the  Calciferoiis 
or  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  the  Trenton 
limestone,  the  Galena  limestone,  the  Clinton  and  Niagara  groups,  the 
Salina,  and,  finally,  at  the  last  point  of  emergence,  the  Water-lime  base 
of  the  Lower  Helderberg. 

There  is  a  stronger  argument  from  stratigraphy  than  that  of  the 
normal  relations  of  the  Salina  and  the  Water-lime. 

If  the  formation  in  question  is  Hamilton,  then  the  absence  of  the 
intermediate  strata  must  be  accounted  for,  and  reconciled  to  the  facts 
of  local,  as  well  as  North  American  geology.     Between  the  Salina 

*  R^H^nt  investi^tion  has  shown  that  the  rocks  here  caJlod  Salina  are  themselvce 
probably  the  Lower  Helderberg.    T.  C.  C. 

*  On  the  maps  published  previous  to  the  more  careful  investigations  of  tlie  present 
survey,  the  formation  was  represented  as  here  btated,  but  upon  confessedly  imperfect 
evidence.    It  is  now  shown  that  this  mapping  was  unwarranted.    T.  C  C. 
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and  the  Hamilton,  there  are  the  epochs  of  the  Lower  Helderberg  and 
the  Oriskany  in  the  Upper  Silurian  age  and  the  Cauda-galli,  Schoharie, 
Comiferous,  and  Marcellus  epochs  in  the  Lower  Devonian  age. 

During  all  that  long  period,  therefore,  while  the  ancient  sea  was 
depositing,  under  diflferent  conditions,  these  half  dozen  formations, 
the  little  semi-circular  patch  of  Wisconsin,  under  discussion,  must 
have  been  dry  land,  with  the  Salina  for  surface  rock,  and  then  must 
have  become  submerged  long  enough  for  the  deposition  of  the  De- 
vonian Hamilton,  again  to  be  emerged  at  the  close  of  that  epoch,  and 
remain  dry  land  to  the  present  hour.  And  this  submergence  must 
have  been  just  far  enough,  according  to  such  a  hypothesis,  to  leave  at 
every  point  on  its  margin  a  semi-circular  rim  of  Salina.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  harmonize  a  supposition  of  this  kind  with  the  known 
facts  of  rock-structure  of  surrounding  regions,  or  to  make  it  con- 
sistent with  the  recognized  laws  of  dynamical  geology.  It  is  much 
more  rational  to  suppose  that  the  land  was  slowly  rising;  that,  con- 
sequently, the  Silurian  sea  was  slowly  receding;  that  the  last  edge  to 
emerge  was  the  region  in  question;  that  during  its  own  epoch  the 
Salina  was  deposited;  that,  emergence  still  slowly  going  on,  tlie 
Water-lime  of  the  Lower  Helderberg,  being  next  in  order  of  time, 
was  laid  down  over  a  narrower  area,  after  which  the  ocean  disappeared 
from  our  shores,  leaving  the  territory  "where  Wisconsin  now  is,  hence- 
forth a  part  of  the  abiding  continent. 

The  paleontological  indications  for  determining  the  age  of  the  for- 
mation are  far  less  satisfactory  than  the  stratigraphical.  There  is  uo 
doubt  that  these  rocks  are  of  the  same  epoch  as  those  mapped  by  Mr. 
Rominger  in  the  Michigan  survey  at  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  as 
Helderberg.  He  says  (p.  28,  Paleozoic  rocks),  speaking  of  the  pale- 
ontological evidence:  "Lcpcrditia  alta  and  Spirifer  modestus  are 
known  as  Lower  Helderberg  species.  On  such  a  meagre  representa- 
tion of  such  a  rich  fauna,  I  would  hesitate  to  base  conclusions  regard- 
ing the  age  of  the  formation."  Yet,  as  already  stated  above,  he 
concludes  from  stratigraphy  that  the  rocks  are  Lower  Helderberg. 
The  undersigned,  while  investigating  the  lithological  and  stratigraph- 
ical characters  and  relations  of  the  formation,  has  left  mainly  to 
others  an  examination  of  its  fossils.  Orthia  plicata^  Avicula  rugosa 
and  TentaculUes^  designated  by  Mr.  Vanuxem  as  characteristic  of  the 
Water-lime  group,  have  been  found  by  the  chief  geologist  at  Humbolt 
Falls.  Leperditia  alta^  a  still  more  important  characteristic  fossil, 
has  also  been  found. 

The  most  satisfactory  paleontological  evidence  of  this  formation  is 
Eurypterua  remipes^  which  has  not  been  discovered  in  the  region. 
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It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  Prof.  Chamberlin,  of  the  survey,  had 
designated  from  this  region  Ickthyolites^  Strophodonta  demissa^ 
Atrypa  occidentalism  Spiriferina.  zigzag^  casts  of  dermal  tubercles  of 
fish,  and  other  organic  remains,  which  he  regards  as  characteristic  of 
the  Ilamilton  epoch;  yet  he  marks  a  large  percentage  of  these  speci- 
mens as  questionable,  and  does  not  take  into  account  fossils  that  are 
clearly  of  the  Water-lime  period.  ^  The  paleontological  question  can 
only  be  settled  by  a  more  careful  and  ample  collection  of  organic  re- 
mains than  has  hitherto  been  made,  which  shall  be  submitted  to  Mr. 
Billings,  Mr.  Meek,  or  some  other  great  authority  in  this  difficult 
branch  of  science,  who  can  judge  with  ample  knowledge  and  without 
prejudice. 

While  acknowledging  that  paleontological  evidence  is  of  the  highest 
value,  and  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  settle  the  age  of  a  formation,  when 
unmistakable  and  clear,  yet  we  are  reminded  that  the  fauna  of  Paleo- 
zoic time  in  the  northwest  differs  greatly  from  the  fauna  of  the  same 
time  in  the  east.  For  example,  the  Potsdam  of  Wisconsin,  as  said 
above,  does  not  contain  a  single  species  identical  with  any  species 
found  in  the  same  formation  in  New  York.  It  is  necessary  to  rely 
on  the  stratigraphical  relations  for  determining  its  age. 

The  lithological  evidence,  which,  ordinarily,  is  of  the  least  value, 
and  is  often  of  no  value  at  all,  may,  in  this  case,  be  regarded  as  of 
considerable  importance.  Prof.  Dana's  brief  description  of  the  AVater- 
lime  as  "a  drab  colored  or  bluish  impure  limestone,  in  thin  layers," 
is  everywhere  characteristic  of  this  formation.  Its  lithological  char- 
acter does  not  essentially  change  in  different  regions,  which  ordinarily 
makes  lithological  evidence  in  geological  questions  so  unreliable. 

The  undersigned,  coming  to  the  conclusion,  mainly  on  stratigraph- 

'  This  remark  waa  probably  not  intended  to  convey  the  full  significance  which  its  lan« 
^age  might  seem  to  imply,  but  as  it  has  been  retained,  it  becomes  necessary  to  state 
that  it  was  evidently  made  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  character  of  the  fossils  in 
question.  At  Dr.  Wight's  request,  I  furnished  him  with  a  box  of  fossils  collected  from 
the  formation,  but  as  they  had  not  then  received  s^'stematic  investigation,  a  portion  of 
the  labels  were  prudentially  marked  with  an  interrogation  point  in  accordance  with  the 
habit  of  conscientious  investigators,  but  there  were  a  sufficient  number  not  so  marked 
to  demonstrate  the  Hamilton  age  of  the  deposit.  There  were  no  fossils  characteristic 
of  the  Water-lime  period  contained  in  my  collection,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  none  ex- 
ist in  the  formation.  The  entire  collection  of  the  mrveyy  which  is  ample  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  age  of  the  rock,  has  been  submitted  to  Prof.  R.  P.  Whitfield,  a  most 
eminent  authority,  who  pronounces  the  fauna  distinctively  Hamilton,  and  fully  substan- 
tiates the  correctness  of  my  position.  See  page  397.  The  question  of  the  hydraulio 
properties  of  the  rock,  which  is  independent  of  its  age,  first  received  my  attention  about 
one  year  previous,  and  would  have  been  discussed  in  my  annual  report  for  that  year,  but 
for  the  delay  in  the  analysis  of  specimens  sent  to  the  chemist  of  the  survey  for  that  pur- 
pose, June  12,  1874.  T.  C.  C. 
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ical  evidence,  that  the  formation  under  consideration  is  tlie  Water-lime 
group  of  the  Lower  Helderberg,  predicted  from  the  lithological  char- 
acters of  the  rock,  that  the  region  would  prove  rich  in  hydraulic 
cement.  He  did  not  then  know  that  any  discovery  of  the  valuable 
commercial  properties  of  the  rock  had  been  made.  An  analysis  of 
specimens  furnished  Prof.  Gustavus  Bode,  chemist  of  the  survey,  con- 
firmed the  conclusion  and  the  prediction.  The  state  of  Wisconsin 
may  be  congratulated  in  a  discovery  that  will  add  greatly  to  her  re- 
sources, to  her  industry  and  to  her  commerce. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  D.  J.  Whittemore,  E.  C,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  Railway,  a  well  known  Wiscon- 
sin scientist,  had  made  a  long  series  of  careful  experiments  to  test  the 
commercial  value  of  the  cement  rock  found  in  the  Water-lime  forma- 
tion under  consideration.  He  has  demonstrated  that  it  produces  a 
cement  of  better  quality,  consequently  of  higher  value,  than  any 
cement  now  produced,  either  in  America  or  Europe,  except  the  Port- 
land. 

The  following  resum^  of  the  results  of  his  experiments  has  been 
kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Whittemore  himself: 

Milwaukee,  December  23 j  1S75. 
Dr.  0.  W.  Wight,  State  Geologist  of  Wisconsin: 

My  Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  make  a  condensed  state- 
ment of  the  principal  results  attained  in  my  experimental  inquiry  as  to  the  value  of 
hydraulic  cement,  made  from  the  recently  discovered  stone  deposit  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washington  street  brid^fe,  near  this  city. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  I  selected  from  very  many  samples  of  commercial 
cements  those  that,  after  a  few  days'  trial,  gave  indications  of  good  quality;  therefore, 
you  will  bear  in  mind,  that  the  average  strength  of  the  commercial  cement  experimented 
upon  by  me,  is  considerably  above  the  general  average  of  the  cements  in  our  market. 
In  lx)th  manipulation  and  testing,  I  availed  myself  of  every  experiment  that  I  could 
well  devise  to  secure  uniform  treatment  throughout  my  inquiry. 

I  converted  the  natiuid  Milwaukee  stone  into  a  cement  by  the  usual  method  of  calcina- 
tion and  grinding,  and  experimented  upon  the  product  from  single  stones  separately; 
also  upon  the  mixed  products  of  two  stones  selected  from  widely  separated  localities  of 
the  ledge,  each  submitted  to  varied  degrees  of  torrification  in  the  preparation,  and  all 
gave  very  similar  results.  This  determines  quite  conclusively  that  within  the  limits 
hereinafter  mentioned  the  deposit  has  a  uniform  character,  a  matter  of  much  import- 
ance in  determining  its  value. 

My  experimental  tests  were  directed  to  determining  thie  following  features,  viz. : 

1st.  To  ascertain  the  tensile  strength  in  pounds  per  square  mch  of  mortar,  composed 
of  equal  weights  of  cement  and  sand,  at  the  age  of  ninety  days,  the  last  eighty-nine  m 
water. 

2d.  To  ascertain  the  breaking  strength  of  mortars  of  cement  mixed  with  definite  por- 
tions of  sand,  moulded  into  bars  one  inch  square,  and  resting  on  supports  three  inches 
apart,  and  broken  by  application  of  weight  in  the  middle.  Age  of  mortars  one  hundred 
days,  the  last  ninety-nine  in  water. 

3d.    To  ascertain  the  crushing  strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of  mortars  of 
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cement,  mixed  with  definite  portions  of  sand,  at  the  age  of  ninety  days,  the  last  eighty- 
nine  inwater. 

4th.  To  ascertain  the  adhesive  strength,  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of  mortars  com- 
I)06ed  of  equal  parts  of  cement  and  sand,  to  common  brick,  at  the  expiration  of  seventy 
days. 

The  fdlowing  table  is  a  compilation  of  the  average  of  all  of  my  determinations,  and 
is  derived  from  over  fifteen  hundred  individual  tests: 


Tennile 
Strength. 

Breaking 
Strength. 

Crushing 
Strength. 

Adhesive 
Strength. 

Composi- 
tion of 
Moftore. 

Itol 

by 

Weight. 

2  Cement 

and 

1  Sand. 

1  Cement 

and 

2  Sand. 

1  Cement 

and 

1  Sand. 

1  Cement 

and 

2  Sand. 

1  Cement 

and 
8  Sand. 

1  Cement 

and 

1  Sand. 

Average  of  Milwaa- 
kee  Cemont 

Average  of  Commer- 
cial Cement 

280 
\9i 

124 
80 

en 

44 

2.865 
1,477 

1,451 
799 

1,107 
488 

73H 
45H 

The  strengths  of  the  commercial  cements  are  derived  from  the  average  of  many  tests 
of  the  number  of  brands  represented  below. 

For  tensile  strength,.  14  brands  of  cement. 

For  breaking  strength,  6  brands  of  cement. 

For  crushing  strength,  11  brands  of  cement. 

For  adhesive  strength,  9  brands  of  cement. 

I  desire  to  state  that  the  averctge  results  attained  by  the  Milwaukee  product  exceeded 
the  maximum  attained  by  the  best  of  the  commercial  cements. 

I  have  now  under  examination  the  product  from  a  section  of  the  l^waukee  ledge 
extending  from  the  sur^e  to  a  depth  of  thirteen  feet,  running  through  eleven  layers, 
and  its  strength  compares  very  favorably  with  the  former  determinations  of  the  Milwau- 
kee cement. 

The  rock  from  which  the  cement,  experimented  upon,  was  made,  was  selected  from 
the  banks  and  l)ed  of  Milwaukee  river,  between  the  west  line  of  the  east  half  of  north- 
west quarter  of  section  No.  5,  town  7  north,  range  No.  22  east,  and  the  east  and  west 
quarter  line  of  section  No.  4,  same  town  and  range. 

Yours  Truly,  D.  J.  Whittemobe,  C.  E. 

Artesian  Wells.  —  As  an  addition  to  accounts  of  artesian  wells 
given  in  previous  reports,  the  survey  is  indebted  to  the  General 
Manager's  office  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  for 

the  following: 

Milwaukee,  July  6, 1875. 
Dr.  0.  W.  Wight,  State  Geologist, 

Sir:    I  send  you  below  an  account  of  the  different  strata  found  in  putting  down  three 

artesian  wells  on  our  lines  in  this  state.  Yours  Truly,  John  C.  Gault. 

ARTESIAN  well  AT  MILWAUKEE.  Feet, 

Earth 170 

Lijne  rock • 267 

Shale 1^ 

Second  Limestone 253 

Sandstone  full  of  water 193 

Total  depth 104^ 
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AT  WESTERN  UNION  JUNCTION.  Feet. 

Earth 147 

Lime  rock 283 

Shale 200 

Lime  rock 285 

Sandstone i]00 

Sandy  lime 141 

Strack  St.  Peters  Sandstone ni06 

Depthof  well »1263 

AT  1CADI80N.  Feet, 

Earth 75 

Sandstone 525 

Shale 4 

Second  Sandstone 18  > 

Trap  rock 5 

Total  depth 795 


Water  does  not  rise  above  suiface  of  ground,  but  it  supplies  a  large  pump,  without 
any  apparent  loss  of  volume. 

Mineral  Spbings.  —  In  addition  to  the  analysis  of  Wisconsin 
spring  waters  given  in  previous  reports  of  the  survey,  two  are  especi- 
ally noteworthy. 

Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler,  Ph.  D.,  Chemist  to  the  New  York  School  of 
Mines,  gives  the  following  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Beloit  lodo- 
Magnesian  springs: 

Grains  in  1  gallo7U 

Chloride  of  Sodium 0.3362 

Bromide  of  Sodium trace. 

Iodide  of  Sodium 0.0049 

Bi-carboriate  of  Soda 0.1406 

Bi-carbonate  of  Magnesia • 12.2803 

Bi-carbonate  of  Lime 14.5196 

Bi-carbonate  of  Iron 0.0396 

Sulphate  of  Lime 0 . 1 326 

Sulphate  of  Potash 0.3123 

Phospliateof  Soda O.OlOi 

Alumina 0.0590 

Silica 0.75.S1 

Organic  Matter    trace. 

Total  per  U.  S.  gallon  of  231  cubic  inches 28.5936 


Prof.  Gustavus  Bode,  Chemist  to  the  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey, 
gives  the  following  analysis  of  the  water  of  a  very  remarkable  ar- 
tesian well  at  Sheboygan: 


*  Stmck  small  flow. 

*  Foand  15  feet  limestone  in  the  eandstone. 

*  Sandstone  again  to  bottom  mixed  with  red  rock. 
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One  gallon,  U.  S.  measure,  contains:  — 

Grains, 
Total  quantity  of  Salts 657.8833 

Consisting  of: 

Bi-carTOnate  of  lime 1 .4945 

Bi-carbonate  of  Magnesia 0.3782 

Chloride  of  Sodium 367.6470 

Chloride  of  Potassium 9.9064 

Chloride  of  lithium 0.0244 

Bromide  of  Sodium 1 .0553 

Iodide  of  Sodium 0.0232 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia 89.3340 

Sulphateof  lime 76.1463 

Chloride  of  Calcium 109 .  2998 

Sulphate  of  Iron 0.7442 

Alumina 1.0980 

Silica 0.7320 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TOPOGEAPHY. 

When  Eastern  Wisconsin  first  emerged  from  the  ocean,  it  doubtless 
presented  an  essentially  plane  surface,  having  a  slight  inclination  to 
the  east  and  southeast.  The  irregularities  which  it  now  presents  are 
due  to  subsequent  changes,  the  results  of  three  classes  of  agents,  act- 
ing at  difterent  times  and  under  different  conditions. 

1.  During  the  long  ages  between  the  emergence  of  the  land  and  the 
drift  period,  the  streams  were  cutting  their  beds  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  rock,  and  rendering  the  former  level  surface  more  and  more 
irregular.  The  softer  rocks  were  more  readily  eroded  than  the  harder 
ones,  and  this  helped  to  increase  the  unevenness.  There  was  a  ten- 
dency of  the  streams,  as  far  as  the  slope  favored,  to  follow  the  less 
resisting  belts  of  soft  rock,  and  as  these  run  in  a  northerly  and 
southerly  direction  in  this  region,  the  main  streams  had  that  direction. 
The  little  streams  gathered  into  the  larger  ones  in  a  manner  not  un- 
like that  bv  which  the  branches  of  a  tree  are  united  into  the  trunk. 
The  unevenness  of  surface  produced  by  erosion  of  this  nature  pos- 
sesses a  certain  kind  of  svstem  and  svmmetrv  readily  recognizable. 
As  this  erosion  occupied  the  time  preceding  the  Glacial  period,  we 
may  conveniently  designate  the  features  produced  by  it  Pre-Glacial, 

We  have  the  best  example  of  this  kind  of  surface  configuration  in 
the  Lead  region,  over  which  the  drift  forces  did  not  act,  and  which 
has  not  l>een  resubmerged,  so  that  we  have  the  results  of  this  class  of 
action  pure  and  simple.  As  we  proceed  eastward  into  the  region  of 
drift  action  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  these  features  aro 
modified  more  and  more  by  the  results  of  glacial  action,  until  in  east- 
ern Wisconsin  they  become  wholly  obscured,  except  in  their  grander 
outlines. 

Wis.  Sub.— 7 
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2.  The  modifications  of  the  surface  constitnting  this  first  class  of 
topographical  features  were  produced  by  running  water,  those  of  the 
second  cldss^  which  were  produced  next  in  order  of  time,  were  formed 
by  ice  in  the  form  of  glaciers,  it  is  confidently  believed,  and  by  the 
agencies  brought  into  action  through  their  melting.  The  work  of  the 
ice  was  two-fold:  first,  in  the  leveling  of  the  surface  by  planing  down 
the  hills  and  filling  up  the  valleys;  and  second,  in  the  creation  of  a 
new  uneven  surface,  by  heaping  up  in  an  irregular  and  promiscuous 
manner  the  clay,  sand,  gravel  and  bowlders  it  had  formed,  thus  giving 
the  surface  a  new  aspect. 

Among  the  features  produced  by  the  action  of  the  ice,  are  parallel 
ridges  sometimes  miles  in  length,  having  the  same  direction  as  the  ice 
movement,  hills  of  rounded  flowing  contour  sometimes  having  a  lin- 
ear arrangement  in  the  direction  of  glacial  progress,  mounds  and 
hummocks  of  drift  promiscuously  arranged  on  an  otherwise  plane 
surface,  oval  domes  of  rock  (roches  mouton^es),  sharp  gravel  ridges, 
often  having  a  tortuous  serpentine  course,  transverse  to  the  drift 
movement,  peculiar  depressions  known  as  "  kettles,"  and  half  sub- 
merged rock  gorges,  known  as  fiords,  all  of  which  will  be  considered 
more  fully  in  describing  the  minor  topographical  features  of  the  re- 
gion, and  in  discussing  the  Quaternary  formations. 

The  melting  of  the  ice  mass  gave  rise  to  swollen  lakes  and  flooded 
rivers,  which  eroded  at  some  points  and  filled  up  at  others,  and  so 
still  farther  modified  the  face  of  the  country.  All  these  peculiarities, 
being  the  result,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  ice  action,  may  be  de- 
nominated GI<imal  features. 

3.  Subsequent  to  the  Glacial  period,  the  wearing  action  of  the 
streams  was  resumed,  but  under  somewhat  new  conditions.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  occurred  a  depression  of  the  laud  toward  the  nortJi 
of  several  hundred  feet,  attended  by  an  increased  volume  of  water  in 
the  lakes,  by  which  nearly  one-half  of  the  district  was  submerged. 
The  advancing  waters  of  this  period  leveled  down  many  of  the  surface 
irregularities,  and  while  the  land  was  submerged  the  "  red  clay  "  was 
deposited  which  still  further  leveled  the  surface.  After  the  lai^d 
arose  again  from  the  water,  the  streams  resumed  their  cutting,  and  as 
the  clay  was  soft,  they  rapidly  eroded  deep,  wide  gorges,  leaving 
abrupt  terraces  on  either  side.  The  results  of  the  these  agencies  pro- 
duced peculiarities  in  the  surface  contour  that  may,  following  out  our 
plan,  be  called  Post-Glacial  features. 

To  the  three  agencies,  lake  action,  ice  and  running  water,  assisted 
slightly  by  winds,  the  topographical  peculiarities  of  the  district  are 
chiefly  due.     There  is  no  evidence  of  violent  eruptions,  upheavals  or 
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outbursts.  There  was  indeed  tlie  gradual  elevation  and  depression  of 
the  surface  and  probably  some  little  flexure  of  the  crust,  and  there 
are  at  two  or  three  points,  indications  of  faulting;  but  in  general,  the 
region  has  been  free  from  violent  agitation,  and  owes  none  of  its  sali-. 
ent  topographical  features  to  such  causes. 

Having  thus  briefly  considered  the  general  methods  by  which  the 
present  aspect  of  the  country  was  produced,  we  may  now  more  satis- 
factorily examine  its  special  features^  and  if  the  reader  will  have  re- 
course to  Plate  IV  of  this  volume,  and,  for  minor  details,  to  tlie 
accompanying  atlas,  it  will  relieve  us  mutually  of  the  wearisomeness 
of  mere  elementary  geographical  details,  while  it  contributes  to  a 
clearer  and  more  vivid  understanding  of  the  subject. 

No  part  of  Wisconsin  can  properly  be  said  to  be  mountainous,  nor 
does  it,  over  any  considerable  area,  sink  to  a  dead  level.  It  presents 
the  golden  mean  in  a  gently  undulating  diversified  surface,  readily 
traversible  in  all  directions  by  the  various  highways  of  commu- 
nication. The  eastern  district  under  consideration  contains  the  more 
level  portions  of  the  state,  but  presents  at  the  same  time  much  of  di- 
versity and  many  most  interesting  topographical  features. 

Setting  aside  minor  details,  the  state  presents  two  general  slopes^ 
a  short,  abrupt  declivity  northward  to  Lake  Superior,  and  a  long, 
gentler  incline  southward.  Through  the  center  of  this  southward 
slope  there  extends  a  moderate  elevation  —  a  low  anticlinal  axis  — 
giving  a  southeasterly  and  southwesterly  inclination  to  the  strata  on 
either  side.  The  district  under  consideration  is  wholly  confined  to 
the  southeasterly  slope. 

The  symmetry  and  simplicity  of  this  system  is  however  traversed 
in  a  peculiar  manner  by  a  diagonal  valley  occupied  by  Green  Bay 
and  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers.  This  feature  of  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  state  enters,  in  an  interesting  way,  into  the  topography  of 
our  district,  and  from  its  commercial  importance  demands  attention. 
This  valley,  including  its  extension  into  Michigan,  is  occupied  by  the 
waters  of  Green  Bay  for  about  one  hundred  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  about  twelve  miles.  The  bay  projects  into  Wisconsin 
about  seventy  miles  beyond  Porte  des  Morts  at  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  and  about  forty-five  miles  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Me- 
nomonee  river,  which  forms  the  state  boundary. 

This  valley  is  abruptly  limited  on  the  east  side  by  precipitous  rocky 
cliffs  rising  from  100  to  200  feet  above  the  Bay.  From  the  crest  of 
these  clifi*s,  the  land  slopes  toward  Lake  Michigan.  On  the  opposite  or 
west  side  of  the  valley,  the  surface  rises  very  gradually  for  20  to  30 
miles,  beyond  which  the  slope  becomes  somewhat  steeper.     The  Bay 
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has  a  trend  of  about  S.  35**  W.  Following  up  the  valley  in  this  direc- 
tion, it  presents  the  same  characteristics,  bounded  by  an  abrupt  wall 
of  rock  on  the  east,  and  gently  sloping  upward  to  the  west.  It  rises 
somewhat  rapidly,  so  that  when  Lake  Winnebago  is  reached,  an  eleva- 
tion of  169i  feet,  canal  survey,  or  162  feet,  railroad  survey,  has  been 
attained.  This  lake  strikingly  resembles  Green  Bay  in  the  nature  of 
its  eastern  and  western  shores.  Its  trend,  however,  is  nearly  due  north 
and  south,  and  if  we  follow  on  in  this  new  direction,  the  valley  leads 
up  over  the  watershed  between  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence  ba- 
sins, into  the  valley  of  Rock  river.  This  extension  of  the  Green  Bay 
valley  will  be  noticed  farther  on. 

For  the  present,  however,  we  are  considering  the  diagonal  valley  — 
the  topographical  and  drainage  basin  —  which  has  its  extension  in  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Fox  river.  Like  the  preceding,  this  portion  of  tho 
valley  has  its  more  abrupt  slope  on  the  south  side,  but  this  is  far  less 
conspicuous  than  before,  nor  do  we  find  the  same  broad,  level  tract  on 
the  opposite  side.  These  differences  are  due  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  valley,  in  this  portion,  crosses  the  geological  formations  obliquely, 
whereas,  in  the  lower  portion,  it  followed  their  trendy  and  partly  to 
the  fact  that  here  the  drift  movement  was  across  the  valley  from  east- 
ward to  westward  to  a  considerable  extent.  This  valley  undoubtedly 
had  an  existence  before  the  glacial  epoch,  and  during  that  period  it 
was  probably  more  filled  than  eroded. 

The  Fox  river,  in  this  portion  of  its  course,  has  a  much  less  rapid 
descent  than  between  Lake  Winnebago  and  Green  Bay,  a  circumstance 
greatly  favoring  its  improvement  and  navigation.  The  Upper  Fox 
descends  40  feet  in  an  air-line  distance  of  about  60  miles,  or  a  little 
more  than  100  miles  along  its  meanderings,  while  the  Lower  Fox  de- 
scends 162  (169^)  feet  in  half  that  distance. 

Th£  valley  leading  south  from  Lake  Winnebago,  which  has  been 
alluded  to  as  an  extension  of  the  Green  Bay  valley,  and,  as  will  here- 
after be  seen,  is  in  many  respects  entitled  to  be  so  considered,  rises 
140  feet  in  15  miles.  These  facts,  supported  as  they  are  by  many 
others  of  similar  import,  show  that  the  diagonal  valley  under  consid- 
eration is  not  a  fanciful  conception,  but  a  well  characterized,  if  not 
obvious,  fact. 

The  commercial  importance  of  this  valley  in  presenting  suitable 
conditions  for  the  establishment  of  water  communication  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  great  lakes,  has  awakened  a  deep  interest  among 
leading  citizens  of  this  and  adjoining  states,  and  public  attention 
has  been  so  thoroughly  turned  toward  it,  and  the  prospect  of  realiza- 
tion is  so  good,  and  so  immediate,  that  so  far  as  the  people  of  the  state 
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are  concerned,  it  would  need  little  discussion  here,  even  if  the  limits 
of  my  field  comprehended  its  entire  extent  and  brought  the  whole 
of  the  subject  under  consideration.  But  it  deserves  to  be  here  record- 
ed for  the  information  and  guidance  of  capitalists  abroad,  that  for  a 
moderate  expenditure  this  remarkable  natural  feature  can  be  made  to 
yield  an  important  avenue  of  transportation. 

In  this  connection  the  attention  of  capitalists  is  invited  to  the  facts 
given  subsequently  in  relation  to  the  water  power  of  the  Lower  Fox 
river,  bearing  in  mind  that  grain  bearing  vessels  will  ofler  return 
transportation  at  the  most  reasonable  rates,  thus  placing  manufactur- 
ing establishments  in  the  most  advantageous  relation  to  the  thousands 
of  miles  of  rich  territory  along  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and 
the  still  other  thousands  of  miles  of  shore  line  around  the  great  lakes. 
The  enterprise  for  the  improvement  of  this  channel  of  communication, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  general  government,  is  abeady  (1876)  far 
advanced. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  valley  from  Green  Bay  to 
Lake  Winnebago  is  exceedingly  abrupt  on  the  east,  and  very  slightly 
ascending  on  the  west.  The  persistence  of  this  peculiarity  for  so  great 
a  distance  points  to  some  general  cause.  This  is  readily  found  in  tl^e 
nature  of  the  rock  from  which  the  valley  was  eroded.  The  strata  iii 
this  portion  of  the  state  dip  to  the  eastward.  Three  groups  of  beds 
are  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  valley.  The  uppermost  one, 
wliich  forms  the  cliffs  on  the  east  side,  consists  of  hard,  thick-bedded 
magnesian  limestone,  belonging  to  the  Niagara  period.  Beneath  this 
lies  a  series  of  clays,  soft  shales,  and  limestones,  very  easily  eroded  by 
water,  forming  the  Cincinnati  group,  and  below  this  again  is  a  hard, 
thick-bedded  dolomite,  known  as  Galena  limestone,  which  forms  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  and  its  western  slope,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying figure : 

Fig.  1. 


1.  Galena  limestone.    2.  Cincinnati  ehale.    3.  Niagara  limestone.    1—2.  Green  Bay  valley. 


It  becomes  evident  enough  then,  from  these  facts  and  from  an  in- 
spection of  the  valley,  that  it  was  formed  by  the  wearing  away  of  the 
softer  strata,  leaving  the  harder  ones  above  projecting  in  mural  cliffs. 
This  eroding  action  is  still  going  on,  and  to  some  extent  is  greatly  fa- 
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cilitated  by  numerous  springs  that  issue  from  the  upper  surface  of 
the  clay  and  shale,  keeping  them  soft  and  assisting  in  wearing  them 
down.  The  dip  of  the  rocks  tended  to  keep  the  stream  hard  against 
the  soft  stratum,  and  so  hastened  its  removal. 

There  is  abundant  reason  for  believing  that  this  process  had  far 
advanced  before  the  glacial  period,  and  had  already  formed  so  consid- 
erable a  valley  as  to  influence  the  glacial  movement.  During  the 
latter  part  of  that  period,  at  least,  the  ice  mass  moved  southward  up 
the  valley,  modifying  its  sides  and  polishing  its  rock  bottom  in  the 
most  beautiful  manner.  Subsequently  the  valley  was  partially  filled 
with  red  clay,  without  however  affecting  its  general  features.  The 
stratigraphical  relations  of  this  valley  are  then  most  conspicuous. 
If,  keeping  this  prominently  in  mind,  we  follow  up  the  valley,  we  are 
led  southward  from  Lake  Winnebago  to  what  was  formerly  Lake 
Horicon,  now  drained  to  a  marsh,  where  the  head  waters  of  the  Kock 
river  gather  together  and  flow  southward  to  the  Mississippi.  We 
have  then  crossed  the  watershed  between  the  great  St.  Lawrence  and 
Mississippi  basins;  and  yet  on  the  very  divide  itself  we  find  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  valley  still  conspicuous.  The  watershed  in 
the  trough  of  the  valley  is,  in  round  numbers,  200  feet  above  Lake 
Michigan,  while  on  either  side  the  surface  rises  to  more  than  twice 
that  elevation. 

The  Horicon  basin  is  only  a  repetition  of  that  of  Lake  Winnebago, 
overlooked  by  the  same  line  of  cliffs  on  the  east,  and  scarcely  confined 
by  the  gentle  rise  on  the  west.  Descending  the  Rock  river  valley^ 
these  features  are  still  discernible,  but  become  more  and  more  ob- 
scured by  the  heavy  drift  accumulation  of  this  region,  until  in  the 
southern  tier  of  counties  they  are  almost  entirely  concealed  by  a  great 
drift  ridge,  a  glacial  moraine,  hereafter  to  be  described,  which 
stretches  entirely  across  the  valley  and,  combined  with  other  elements, 
gives  it  a  new  character.  The  river  has  removed  from  the  eastern 
side  of  the  valley  to  a  more  central  position,  and  from  it  there  arise 
diversified  undulating  slopes  on  either  side. 

The  course  of  the  Rock  river  through  this  valley  is  interesting  and 
for  convenience  may  here  be  considered,  in  lieu  of  its  appropriate 
place.  From  Horicon  marsh  southward,  it  follows,  as  closely  as  the 
drift  accumulations  will  permit,  the  ledge  of  Niagara  limestone  above 
mentioned  until  about  opposite  Oconomowoc,  when  it  turns  abruptly 
and  flows  to  the  northwest,  until  it  reaches  Watertown,  where  it  bends 
again  suddenly  to  the  southward  and  follows  this  course,  bearing 
westward,  till  it  leaves  the  state.  The  sigmoid  flexure  thus  formed  is 
apparently  due  to  drift  accumulations.     Were  these  removed,  there  is 
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little  doubt  that  the  stream  would  follow  its  course  along  the  strike  of 
the  formations,  at  least  as  far  as  the  moraine  in  Walworth  county. 
Beyond  that  point  the  drift  is  so  deep  as  to  preclude  any  knowledge 
of  the  configuration  of  the  rock  surface. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  this  river,  which  has  been  following 
the  trend  of  a  soft,  easily  eroded  formation  —  the  Cincinnati  shale  — 
from  which  it  is  now  forced  by  drift,  passes  across  the  Galena  and 
Trenton  limestones  and  makes  its  bed  in  the  next  lower  soft  forma- 
tion^ the  friable  St.  Peters  sandstone,  which  it  follows,  until  it  leaves 
the  state. 

Considering  the  Kock  river  valley  as  an  extension  of  that  of  Green 
Bay,  the  two  forming  one  great  excavated  trough,  the  elevations  it 
attains  become  matters  of  much  geological  and  commercial  import- 
ance. At  the  north,  it  finds  in  Green  Bay  the  level  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan and,  as  has  been  previously  remarked,  rises  somewhat  rapidly 
about  170  feet  to  Lake  Winnebago.  Throughout  the  length  of  that 
lake,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  it  is  essentially  level.  From  its 
southern  extremity,  the  valley  again  rises  about  140  feet  to  the  wat- 
ershed, making  its  greatest  elevation  a  little  over  300  feet.^  The 
former  Lake  Horicon  was  285  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  From  this 
point  a  gentle  declivity  brings  the  valley  down  to  150  feet,  at  Beloit, 
on  the  state  line.  It  continues  its  moderate  descent  till  it  joins  the 
Mississippi,  where  it  is  about  50  feet  below  Lake  Michigan.  This 
Illinois  extension  of  the  valley  differs,  however,  somewhat  widely  in 
geological  and  topographical  features  from  the  portion  in  Wisconsin. 

The  commercial  importance  of  the  foregoing  facts  is  very  consid- 
erable as  now  realized,  but  is  far  greater  in  its  future  possibilities. 
It  furnishes  important  facilities  for  both  land  and  water  communica- 
tion. The  sagacious  proprietors  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railway  early  perceived  this  and  located  nearly  "200  miles  of  their 
road  in  this  valley,  thus  securing  an  easy  grade  along  a  line  of  im- 
]">ortant  towns,  supported  by  an  exceedingly  rich  agricultural  region, 
and  possessing  some  of  the  finest  water  powers  of  the  interior. 

Water  communication  is  utilized  to  some  extent,  but  the  great  pos- 
sibilities in  this  direction  lie  yet  undeveloped.  In  the  year  1866,  a 
survey  of  this  valley  from  Fond  du  Lac  to  the  Mississippi  was  au- 
thorized by  the  general  government  and  executed  by  Col.  James  Wor- 
rall,  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  J.  H.  Wilson,  having  for  its  object 
the  determination  of  the  practicability  of  establishing  a  capacious 

'  All  elevations  in  this  report,  unless  otherwise  designated,  signify  altitude  above  Lake 
Michigan,  which,  awaiting  more  accurate  measurements,  is  considered  578  feet  above 
the  ocean. 
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channel  of  water  communication  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
nortliern  lakes.  Important  facta  developed  by  that  survey  may  be 
found  in  Ex.  Doc.  No.  15,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  40th 
Congress,  and  should  not  be  forgotten  by  an  enterprising  people. 

Returning  from  this  digression,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  diag- 
onal valley  previously  described,  and  this  Rock  river,  Green  Bay  val- 
ley, unite  at  the  north  and  join  the  great  depression  occupied  by  Lake 
Michigan,  The  bed  of  this  great  lake  is  excavated  chiefly  from  the 
soft  rocks  of  the  Devonian  age,  and  has  its  axis  parallel  to  the  strike 
of  the  formations.  The  western  edge  of  the  lake  rests  upon  the  Ni- 
agara dolomites,  but  the  dip  of  the  formation  is  greater  than  the 
slope  of  the  lake  bed,  so  that  this  formation  is  probably  overlaid  near 
the  western  edge  of  the  lake  by  the  upper  formations. 

This  great  submerged  valley  possesses  one  of  the  main  features 
that  characterize  the  Green  Bay  valley,  that  of  having  a  more  abrupt 
slope  on  the  east.  At  least  this  is  true  of  the  northern  portion  accord- 
ing to  the  lake  survey  charts,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  Gen.  C.  B.  Comstock.  This,  however,  is  not  a  conspicuous  fact, 
and  the  eastern  shore  is  far  from  being  precipitous.  The  eastern  line 
of  Wisconsin  would,  if  traced  on  the  bottom  of  Lake  Michigan,  lie 
almost  wholly  helow  the  sea  level.  The  extent  to  which  Lake  Michi- 
gan occupies  the  territory  of  the  state  and  its  nearly  constant  level, 
make  its  surface  our  most  convenient  datum  plane  in  giving  elevations 
and  discussing  topographical  features.  The  elevation  of  the  surface 
of  the  lake  above  the  sea  level,  that  has  been  adopted  in  the  progress 
of  the  survey,  is  578  feet.  In  the  report  of  the  survey  of  Rock  river, 
576  feet  is  given,  and  Gen.  Comstock  informs  me  that  the  lake  survey 
use  at  present  581  feet  above  mean  tide  at  New  York.  The  series  of 
levels,  now  being  run,  will,  when  completed,  give  for  the  first  time  an 
accurate  determination  of  the  level  of  the  great  lakes. 

The  erosion  of  the  great  valleys  we  have  now  considered  left  of 
necessity  adjacent  slopes  and  dividing  ridges.  North  of  the  Fox 
river  a  very  large  area  is  included  in  a  southerly  and  southeasertly 
incline,  the  drainage  of  which  is  tributary  to  that  river.  This  is  indi- 
cated clearly  by  the  general  course  of  the  Wolf,  Oconto,  Peshtigo  and 
Menomonee  rivers  and  their  branches.  On  the  west  side  of  Rock 
river  there  is  a  similar  slope  tributary  to  it.  But  the  most  conspicu- 
ous elevation  in  the  district  is  the  extensive  ridge  that  lies  immedi- 
ately east  of  the  valleys  of  Green  Bay  and  Rock  river,  and  which  has 
already  been  cursorily  mentioned  in  the  descriptions  of  those  valleys. 

A  glance  at  the  course  of  the  rivers  of  this  region  shows  that  the 
summit  of  this  elevation  is  immediately  adjacent  to  the  valleys  men- 
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tioned.  Its  average  elevation  above  Lake  Michigan  varies  from  about 
400  feet,  in  the  south  and  central  portions,  to  200  feet,  at  the  north, 
while  isolated  points  considerably  exceed  these  figures.  From  this 
crest  the  surface  slopes  eastward  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  onward  under 
its  waters  down  to  and  below  the  sea  level.  With  an  unessential  ex- 
ception, this  slope  is  everywhere  underlaid  by  the  Niagara  limestone, 
to  the  dip  of  which,  and  the  softness  of  the  underlying  shale,  the 
ridge  owes  its  origin.  Indeed,  the  ridge  is  simply  the  projecting  edge 
of  the  inclined  Niagara  strata.  At  the  south,  where  this  eastward 
slope  enters  the  state  from  Illinois,  it  is  about  forty  miles  wide.  It 
retains  this  amplitude  for  upwards  of  100  miles,' extending  in  an 
almost  due  north  course,  beyond  which  it  curves  more  rapidly  to  the 
eastward,  and  gradually  narrows  till  the  limiting  waters  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan and  Green  Bay  on  either  side  meet  and  mingle  through  Porte 
des  Morts.  But  in  fact  it  does  not  end  here.  As  a  submerged  ridge 
it  extends  onward  to  Michigan,  its  crest  appearing  as  a  line  of  islands, 
stretching  across  to  the  peninsula  east  of  Big  Bay  de  Noquet,  which 
presents  similar  features  due  to  the  same  cause. 

"Without  destroying  the  truth  of  what  has  been  said  of  this  east- 
ward sloping  rock-ridge,  the  region  presents  a  secondary  topographi- 
cal feature  of  no  insignificant  importance. 

It  consists  of  a  line  of  immense  drift  hills^  superimposed  upon 
the  terrane  just  described,  and  known  as  the  Potdsh  Kettle^  or  PoU 
and  Kettles  Range,  As  the  term  "  Potash"  has  now  no  special  sig- 
nificance, it  will  be  dropped  from  this  report.  At  the  south  these 
drift  hills  rest  directly  upon  the  summit  of  the  rock-ridge,  their 
added  height  reaching  an  altitude  of  from  400  to  800  feet  above  Lake 
Michigan.  To  the  northward,  however,  the  drift  moraine  has  a  some- 
what more  easterly  trend  than  its  indurated  companion,  and  creeps 
down  the  eastern  slope  of  the  latter,  until  it  ends  in  Kewaunee  county, 
midway  between  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  rock-crest  that 
overlooks  Green  Bay.  This  modifies,  somewhat,  the  simplicity  of 
contour  that  would  otherwise  be  presented,  but  owing  to  the  great  ir- 
regularity of  the  drift  accumulation,  the  streams  find  their  way  across 
it,  and  the  drainage  system  of  Lake  Michigan  is  not  essentially  affect- 
ed by  it.  In  Walworth  county  a  branch  from  this  drift  ridge  extends 
westward,  crossing  the  Rock  river,  beyond  which  it  curves  to  the 
northward,  and  passes  beyond  the  limits  of  my  district.  The  effect 
of  this  upon  the  features  of  the  Kock  river  valley  has  already  been 
noted. 

These  then  are  the  salient  topographical  features  of  the  district, 
the  great  Lake  Michigan  basin,  the  Green  Bay  valley,  with  its  two- 
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f''l'l  txUr:i^\**u  in  the  Ujif>er  Fox  and  Wisconsin  riTer  vallers,  andiu 
tin:  li^,f\:  rlv«r  \*n^\u.  ainl  their  attending  ftlopee  and  ridges. 

If  w*: t\r^o*'inl  to  /Nifiorjcatures.tLlarse  uumherotmo^i  inteTe&ting 
j;lj*rijoni«-ii:i  will  be  presented.  As  these,  however,  are  chiefly  due  tu 
<?n*?^iori  arid  r'>  drift  hccu in  illations,  they  may  most  intelligently  be 
rr';ii-id»n;d  ill  coniK^ction  with  tliedraina^re  svstera  and  the  ;;lacial  for- 
ifi;iti</ii-. 

Klevations.     The  following  elevations  constitute  a  more  specif- 

ir.  r|;i--  of  rMj»o;^nij;hical  data.     Thev  will  be  of  great  value  in  mak- 
in;/'  <-.-tiiirit«--  for  Artoiaii  well.-,  a  sul»ji.*c-t  which  possesses  very  gieat 
iiijjiortaijf*:  in  this  n';rion5  and  in  locating  preliminary  lines  of  rail- 
road, in  which  n-.-jH'ct  thty  have  already  [►rovetl  serviceable. and  in  vari 
oij-»  oth«r  wav-.     Tin;  i*levati<>nri  of  railroad  stations,  and  in  man? 
i",i-i-.  of  int<-rnM'diat(;  ]>oints  on  the  line,  are  those  furnished  me  by 
I)r.  Lapiiain,  from  the  railr«»ad  surveys.     To  the  same  source,  also,  1 
arn   ind«ht«d   for  the  altitudes  of  the  Ocoimmowoc  lakes,  and  some 
oth'T  point-i.     Tint  elevations  along  the  line  of  the  proposed  Chicago 
jind    MidLind    railroad  are  from  tlie  survey  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Starin,  who 
kindly  |»Ia<'id  th<'  proiih's  at  my  service,  which  have  proved  of  much 
n -e   in   nth'-r   way.-.     Klevations  on  the  Peshtigo  river  were  geuer- 
ou  ly    riirjiiTljrd    liy  Mr.  Paul  AVood,  civil  engineer  of  the  Peshtigo 
('om|.;in\',     A    few  have  also   been    taken    from   other   trustworthy 
iMiirrc  .     TJii-f  heintr  the  results  of  actual  leveling,  by  competent  en- 
|.'liM«  r-,  ;ir<-  :i  \<ry  <'ln><'  aj»|)roximation  to  the  actual  elevations.     The 
iirii:iirMl<r  :ii<'  \\\*'   P'^ilts  <;f  ob>ervations  with    aneroid  b«irometers, 
iirid  ;ir'''   li;il)lr  to  more  eonsi<leral)le  errors,  because  the  nature  of  the 
in  triiiiMiii  d'M-  nut   jM-rmit  so  ^reat  precision,  and  more  esj>eclally 
brr.iii  .•  i.f  I  In-  tl uct  n:it  ions  of  the  atmo.-phere,  f«>r  which,  in  a  series  of 
ol..<i -..iiiMfi  ■    miMh-  in  <-onne<-tion  \vith   and   sul)ordinate  to  geological 
lirld    U..1I.,  it    i.-^   irn|M..-.-il)|e  to  make  alt(»getlier  accurate  corrections. 
A  \(i  s   I.I  I'M'  numlMM-of  observations  were  made  which  are  not  thought 
\\orlh\  lA'  |iiilili<-ation,  because  changes  in  the  weather  and  other  cir- 
cum.  t:iiH('    n-ndrn-d  tln'in  unreliable,  and  in  using  those  given  it  will 
III-  judicl.iii.  to  IcMvr  a  liberal  maririn  for  variation  due  to  changes  in 
tl,i.  pre    ni'<"  of  tlic  iiliii'i-j»licre,  whicli  could  not  be  detected.     The  la- 
borioii     \\«»rk  ••f  n-ducinL^  the  ban»nMtri<'al  ob.-ervations  was  chiefly 
iM'rfnrmcd  bv  Mc-^-^rs,   L.  ( '.  \Voo>ter,  (t.  D.  wSwi»zey,  J.  K.  Chamber- 
iin  andC.  S.    H.M'nii.     The  elevations   for   >rilwaukee  county  are  the 
result.',  r,f  ji  >.|.eciMl  and  very  full  si-rie^  of  observations  made  by  Chas. 
Lapham,  whii'h   the   impi^rtance  of  that  region,  as  a  railroad  center, 
KcenuMl  to  warrant. 
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LIST  OF  ELEVATIONS  ABOVE  LAKE  MICHIGAN. 

(For  the  ulcvatlou  above  the  ocean,  add  578  fuot.) 


Ahnapec.    T.  25,  R.  25  E.  Feet. 

Sec.  0,  a  W.  qr.,    -            -  -      60 

Biuik  S.  of  Ahnapee,    -           -  60 

Three  miles  S.  VV .  of  Almapee,  -    122 

Angelica.    T.  26,  R.  18  E. 
Sec.  a;J,       ....    285 

Ashfoiil.    T.  13,  R.  18  E. 

Sec.    2,  N.  Line,         -           -  441 

2,  average,     -           -  -    516 

3,  R.  R.  cut,  -  -  459 
11,  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -  -  498 
13,  center,  -  -  466 
Z\  Elmore  Village,  -    421 

23,  Surface  of  Kettle  Formation,  444 

24,  W.  side  river,             -  322 
Auburn.    T.  13,  R.  19  E. 

Sec.    8,  center  N.  hf.,        -  -    490 

New  Ciissel  bridge,   .  -            -  4^^^ 

New  Cassel  depot,  -            -  -    466 

Sec.  30,  Five  Points,    -           -  468 

30,  K.  R.  crossing,      -  -    409 

32,  S.  E.  qr..  Milwaukee  river,    376 

Avon.    T.  1,  R.  10  E. 

Sec.    5,  N.  E.  qr.,        -           -  272 

5,  S.  E.  qr.,  stream,  -  -    192 

9,  S.  VV.  qr.,       -            -  320 

13         -           -           -  -    327 

13',  Bottom  of  Galena,      -  3:30 

18,  S.  E.  corner,           -  -    318 

22,  S.  W.  qr.,       -           -  245 

2i,  S.  W.  qr.,  slough,  -    171 

Aztalan.    T.  7,  R.  14  E. 

Sec.  7,  S.  AV.  qr.,              -  -    251 

IV,  Village,          -            -  276 

IS,  N.  E.qr.,  -            -  -    297 

IS,  Marsh,             -            -  2.')2 

20,  S.  E.  qr.,  river  bank,  -    22() 

20,  S.  E.  qr.,  water  level,  210 

Barton.    (See  Keiraskum.) 

Beaver  Dam.    T.  11,  R.  14  E. 

Sec.    2,  neiir  mid.  \V.  line,  -    277 

2,  center  S.  E.  qr.,  creek,  268 

3,  N.  E.  qr.,  -            -  -    327 
Beaver  Dam  Lake,          -           -  282 

Sec.    7,  S.  W.  qr.,  marsh,  -    284 

8,  near  center  N.  W.  qr.,  300 

10,  N.  W.  qr.,  ridge,  -  -    320 
Beaver  Dam.    T.  12,  R.  14  E. 

Beaver  Dam  Station,          -  -    340 

Sec.  34,  mid.  S.  E.  qr..  R.  R.,  317 

Belgium.    T.  12,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.    2,  N.  line,           -           -  145 

3,  S.  line,        -           -  -     145 

10,  N.  line,           -           -  145 

10,  S.  line,       -           -  -    152 

15,  N.  line,           -           -  152 

22,  N.  hue,      -           -  -    15.3 

2^,  N.  line,           -            -  156 

3-3,  N.  line.  Deckers,    -  -    154 

Bellevue.    T.  2:i,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  15,  mid.  W.  line,        -  -    136 

20,  S.  E.  qr.,  streiun,        -  28 


Beloit.    T.  1,  R.  12  E.  Feet. 

Sec.    3,  S.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.qr.,  196 

6,  near  center  W.  line,  -    200 

6,  S.  W.  comer,  hiU,  -           90t 

10,  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -    152 

10,  N.  E.  qr.,        -  -           180 

10,  near  center,           -  -     273 

10,  S.  E.  qr.,        -  -            200 

10,  S.  line,  S.  E.  qr.,  -    :302 

17,  near  center,    -  -           314 

17,  N.  W.qr.,             .  -    228 

18,  S.  E.  comer,   -  -           225 

18,  S.  line,  hill,           -  -    260 

19,  center  W.  hf.,  - .          264 

26,  N.  W.  qr.,             -  -    193 

27,  near  center,    -  -           197 

28,  mid.  S.  hne,  -  -  251 
28,  Hyde's  place,  -           233 

28,  Summit,  Hyde's,  -           275 

29,  N.  E.  qr.,  creek,  -           189 

30,  S.  E.  comer,          -  -    167 

31,  center,  creek,  -            144 

33,  mid.  W.  line,         -  -    210 

34,  N.W.  qr.,  HancheU's  quarry,  213 
34,  S.  E.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.,  201 

34,  mid.  W.  line,  -           2:36 

35,  S.  E.  qr.,               -  -     161 

36,  near  center  S.  E.  qr.,  -  176 
S.  hne  Colleg;e  Campus,  -  -  192 
lodo-Magnesian  sprmgs,  -           177 

Bloomfleld.    T.  1,  R.  18  E. 

Sec.   6,  N.hf.,       -           -  -    345 

35,  N.  E.  qr.,        -  -            254 

:ij,  S.  E.  qr.,    -           -  -    264 

Genoa  Station,  -  -  264 
Bnidford.    T.  2,  R.  14  E. 

Hill  W.  of  Fairchild,  -  -  325 
Brighton.    T.  2,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  18,  N.  lif.,  -  -  250 
Brillion.    T.  20,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  6,  N.  E.  comer,         -  -    175 

6,  mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  211 

7,  Forrest  Junction,  -  -    250 

15,  near  mid.  W.  line,  -           255 

16,  near  mid.  S.  line  -  -  249 
18,  near  mid.  N.  line,  -           250 

18,  near  mid.  S.  line,  -  -    267 

19,  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  250 

22,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -    250 

23,  near  S.  W.  comer,  -  229 
2.5,  W.  Une,  -  -  -  248 
26,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  227 

30,  mid.  W.  hf.,          -  -    230 

31,  mid.  AV.  hf.,  -  -           238 
Bristol.    T.  1,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  5,  Branch  of  Eau  Pleine,        -    149 

Bristol  station,             -  -            191 

Sec.  8,  N.  W.  9r.,  -           -  -    214 

9,  center,  nver,      -  -            147 

9,  W.  line,       -           -  -    154 

Wood  worth  station,    -  -           170 

Sec.  12,  center,       -           -  -    128 
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List  of  Elevations  above  Lake  Michioak  —continued. 


Bristol.    T.  1,  R.  21  E.  — (con.)  Fe^i 

Sec.  19,  N.  W.  qr.,      -  -           230 

Brookfleld.    T.  7,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  7,  N.  W.  qr.,  -           -  -    233 

9,  N.  W.  qr.,        -  -            431 

11,  N.  E.  qr.,     -            -  -    219 

Forrest  House  station,  -           240 

Brookfield  June,    -           -  -    246 

Elm  Grove  station,      -  -           170 

Burnett.    T.  12,  R.  15  E. 

Burnett  June,        -           -  -    299 

Lake  Horicon,              -  -           277 

Burlington.    T.  2,  R.  19  E. 

Sec.  5,  N.  E.  qr.,    -           -  -    199 

Burlington  station,      -  -           206 
Sec.  4,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,      -    179 

5,  mid.  S.  line,   -  -           210 

6,  mid.  W.  line,        -  -    2:30 

7,  -           -  -           263 

8,  mid.  S.  line,          -  •    22:3 

17,  lake,   -           -  -           200 
Calamus.    T.  11,  R.  13  E. 

Sec.  6,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -    366 

7,  mid.  S.hf.,  -  -  361 
Loss  Lake,  -  -  -  291 
Sec.  18,  center  N.  hf  .^  -           400 

18,  center,       -           -  -    894 

18,  near  center,    -  -           306 

19,  near  center  N.  line,  -    277 

19,  S.  W.  qr.,  -  -  276 
23,  N.  E.  qr.,  stream,  -  258 
27,  N.  E.  or.,  -  -  305 
27,  center  E.  hf.,  swamp,  -  270 
31,  N.  W.  comer,  -  265 
31,  S.  W.  comer,  marsh,  -    239 

34,  N.  W.qr.,      -  -            266 

35,  S.  W.  qr.,  -  -  297 
35,  S.  W.  qr.,  ridge,  -           318 

Caledonia.    T.  4,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  5,  Root  river,             -  -      81 

5,  near  S.  line,    -  -           122 

8,  mid.  S.  line,           -  -    141 

17,  mid.  S.  line,    -  -           152 

20,  mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  -  161 
Franksville  station,  -  -  150 
Sec.  31,  center,       -           -  -    169 

:33,  S.  W.  qr.,  railroad,  -           111 

84,  E.  hf.,        -           -  -      90 

35,  E  hf.,  valley,  -             64 

T.  4,  R.  23,  E. 

Sec.  6,  S.  line,       -           -  -    110 

7,  S.  line,           -  -             80 

18,  S.  hne,       -           -  -      70 

19,  center,            -  -            80 

20,  S.  Ime,       -           -  -      60 

27,  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -  18 
29,  S.  line,       -           -  -      60 

Calumet.    T,  17,  R.  19  E. 

Sec.  26,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -           381 

28,  near  W.  line,  stream,  -  835 
35,  N.  W.qr.,      -  -           410 

Cato.    T.  19,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.   1,  near  mid.  E.  line,  -           215 

1,  center  Kettle  Range,  -    245 

1,  near  mid.  W.  Hne,  -           274 


Cato.    T.  19,  R.  22  E.  —  (con.)  Feet, 

Sec.  2,  near  mid.  W.  line,  -    255 

2,  mid.  N.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  280 
Cato  Comers,  hill,  -  -  301 
Sec.  3,  S.  W.  (jr.,  stream.      -  223 

3,  near  mid.  W.  hne,  -    246 

4,  near  mid.  W.  line,     -  288 

5,  near  mid.  W.  line,  -    26:3 
5,  S.  W.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.,  263 

5,  N.  W.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.,  -    277 

6,  S.  E.  qr.  top  of  quarry,  346 
6,  near  mid.  W.  line,  -    275 

27,  N.  E.  qr.LowerCato  Falls,    255 

28,  Clark's  mills,  river,     -  159 

32,  mid.  E.  hf.,  -  -  277 
a5,  N.  W.  comer,  -  269 
35,  center  N.  E.  qr..  Kettles,  -    259 

Carlton.    T.  22,  R.  24  E. 

Sec.  6,  E.  Twin  river  -           -  80 

6,  S.  E.  qr.,  Michicott  river,  -     '  76 

20,  mid.  S.  Imc,    -            -  131 

28,  N.  E.  comer,         -  -      71 

31,  mid.  S.  line,  creek,     -  30 

33,  S.  hne,  Michicott  river  -      24 
Casco.    T.  24,  R.  23  E. 

Casco  village   -           -           -  157 

Stream  E.  of  Casco,  -         .  -    128 

Sec.  7,  Cowles'  creek,             -  186 

9             -           -           -  x^x 

13,'  mid.  W.  hf.,  hill,  -  -    *^5 

14,  E.  hne,  N.  E.  qr.,       -  95 

14,  near  middle,           -  -    165 

14,  S.  E.  comer,       -        -  12:3 

14,  S.  W.  qr.,  W.  side  hill,  2:30 

14,  S.  W.  qr.,  high  ridge,  -    252 

15,  S.  E.  qr.,  stream,        -  183 

16,  average  level,         -  -    220 

17,  level  of  upland           -  2V3 

Cedarburg.    T.  10,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  4,  N.  E.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.,  -    296 

4,  mid  S.  hne,  N.  W.  qr.,  13:^2 

Mud  lake,               -           -  -    294 

Sec.  6,  S.  W.  comer,  -           -  852 

8,  N.  W.  comer         -  -    :308 

Grafton  above  dam,     -           -  163 

Grafton  station,                  -  -     170 

Sec.  26,  raid.  W.  hf.,  -           -  180 

26,  mid.  E.  line,          -  -    198 

as,  mid.  E.  hne    -           -  240 

33,  mid.  S.  hne,           -  -    222 

Cedarburg  station         -           -  191 

Cedar  creek  at  R.  R.  bridge,  -    177 

Sec.  85,  center  W.  hf.,             -  1(^8 

:35,  N.  W.qr.,             -  -    167 

a5,  S.  E.  qr.,         -           -  118 

Center.    T.  3,  R.  11  E. 

Sec.  9,  stream  and  marsh,  -    29:3 

16,  N.  E.  qr.,        -           -  \m 

16,  center,        -           -  -    364 

20,  N.  W.  qr.,      -           -  400 

21,  center  N.  W.qr.,  -    :389 

32,  N.  E.  qr.,        -            -  .854 
3:3,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    3^39 

Footville  station,         -           -  238 
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List  of  Elevations  above  Lake  MicuiQAJf  —  continued. 


Centerville.    T.  17,  R.  23E.  Feet 

Sec.  3,  mid.  N.  line    -  -  64 

3,  creek, 

10,  near  mid.  N.  line, 
15,  N.  W.  comer, 
lo,  Fish  creek, 
21,  N.  E.  comer, 
28,  N.  E.  comer, 
28,  center  E.  line, 
3;^,  N.  E.  comer,  - 
Charlestown.    T.  18,R.  20E. 
Chilton  station. 
Sec.  20,  Hayton  station, 
Hayton  village,  stream. 
Sec.  22,  E.  line  {est.), 
Chilton.    T.  18,  R.  19  E. 
Sec.  13,  general  level, 

26,  N.  W.  qr.  (est.), 

27,  mid.  N.  W.  qr.  (est.), 

28,  N.  E.  qr.  (est.),  stream 
ClaybankH.    T.  26,  11.  26  E. 

Sec.  29,  N.  E.  qr.,  top  of  terrace, 

29,  N.  E.  qr.,  bottom  of  terrace,    12 
Clinton.    T.  1,  H.  14  E. 

Sec.   2,  E.  hf., 

2,  S.  AV.  qr.,       - 
9.  center, 
10,  N.  W.  qr.,       - 

17,  Clinton  Junction,  - 

18,  N.  E.  qr., 
Clyman.    T.  10,  R.  15  E. 

Sec.   6,  N.  W.  qr.,  creek    - 
18,  mid.  E.  line,  marsh,  - 
20,  near  N.  W.  comer, 


47 
63 
66 
30 
60 
67 
53 
61 

269 
249 
227 
242 

336 
398 
392 
669 

87 


370 
a52 
373 
362 
364 
338 

227 
231 

258 


20,  center,  N.  E.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.  277 

2-'^,  Clyman  station,      -  -    3^30 
Cold  Spring.    T.  5,  R.  15  E. 

lliree-qr.  miles  S.  of  Hebron,  -    296 

Bark  river  marsh,        -            -  22^^ 

Cold  Spring  village,            -  -    226 

Cold  Spring  mill  pond,            -  212 
Concord.    T.  7,  R.  16  E. 

Concord  village,           -            -  287 

Sec.:^,         .         _           .  -    324 
Coonei-stown.    T.  21,R.  22E. 

Sec.    1,  S.  W.qr.,       -            -  219 

11,  mid.  S.  Hne,  stream,  -     184 

2;5,  mid.  S.  hne,    -            -  240 

24,  mid.  N.hf.,            -  -     172 

25,  N.  E.  qr.,  lx)ttom  of  ledge,      69 
:i5,  mid.  S.  hne,  outcrop,  -    266 

Dale.    T.  21,  R.  15  E. 

Medina  station,            -            -  192 

Darien.    T.  2,  R.  15  E. 

Sec.24,  S.  VV.  qr.,hiU        -  -    398 

2K,  S.  E.  qr.,         -            -  363 

2^,  Darien  station,       -  -    367 

31,  mid.  E.  hne,   -            -  290 

31.  S.  W.  comer,         -  -    341 

nW.  hne,          -            -  290 

DelafleW.    T.  7,  R.  18  E. 

I^akeside  Station,    -            -  -    292 

I*ine  Lake  fetation,       -            -  :350 

Nagowicka  Lake,    -            -  -    1304 

Pewaukee,       .           -           -  2(>3 


Delavan.    T.  2,  R.  16  E.  Feet. 

Sec.   2,S.  E.qr.,    -           -  -    883 

3,  S.  E.  comer,   -  -           385 

9,  S.  Ime,       -           -  -    375 

10,  W.  hne,          -  -           390 

17,  E.  hf.,        -           -  .    a56 

17,  Delavan  Station,  -           342 

19,  N.  W.qr.,             -  -    327 

24,  hiU,     -           -         ■  -           571 

DePere.    T.  33,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  26,  center  N.hf.,         -  -    245 

28,  ledge,  -           -  -           114 

33,        -           -           -  .213 

Dover.    T.  3,  R.  20. 

Sec.  13,  mid  N.  hne,           -  -    261 

17,  N.  W.  qr.,      -  -           253 

Eagle  Lake,            -           -  -    223 

Sec.  25,  S.  hf .,            -  -           26:3 

Kansasville  Station,           -  -    240 

Sec.  28,             -           -  .           217 

Dover  Station,        -           -  -    234 

Sec.  33,  N.  E.  qr.,        -  -           230 

Eagle.    T.  5,  R.  17  E. 

Sec.  12,  near  mid.  N.  line,  -  -    355 

14,  near  N.  E.  comer,  -           363 

14,  N.  E.  qr.,  -           -  -370 

19,  S.  E.  qr.,         -  -           292 

19,  mid.  W.  hne,         -  -    266 

20,  S.  E.  qr.,         -  -           324 

21,  E.  hf.,        .           .  .    a55 

22,  mid.  W.  hf.,  Eagle,  -  365 
22,  N.  E.  qr.,  -           -  -    359 

East  Troy.    T.  4,  R.  18  E. 

Honey  Creek,  S.  of  viUage,  -    239 

Eaton.    T.  18,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  18,  S.  E.  qr.,    -           -  -    221 

19,  S.  E.  qr.,         -  -            295 

32,  N.  W.  qr.,             -  -    276 

Eden.    T.  14,  R.  18  E. 

Sec.  6,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    4.'i3 

22,  center,             -  -           46:3 

22,  S.  hne,        -            -  -    489 

24,  S.  W.qr.,        -  -           472 

25,  N.  hf.,  creek,  -  -  404 
25,  N.  W.  qr.,  -  -  515 
27,  N.  E.  qr.,  river,  -  -  434 
27,  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  4:32 
27.  N.  hne  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -    415 

Egg  Harbor.    T.  29,  R.  26  E. 

1  mile  S.  of  Egg  Harbor,    -  -    180 

Sec.  22,  N.  WT  qr.,      -  -            154 

27,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    172 

27,  W.  hf.,            -  .            150 

27,  S^  W.  qr.,  -            -  -     137 

:34,  X.  W.  comer,  swamp,  1:39 

Egg  Harbor.    T.  :30,  R.  27  E. 

Sec.  29,  N.  E.  qr.,       -  -    180 

Elba.    T.  10,  R.  13  E. 

Sec.   1,  mid.  S.  line,           -  -    249 

6,  S.  W.  comer.  Crawfish,  2:35 

Elba  R.  R.  crossing,           -  -    251 

Sec.  16,  N.  hne  N.  E.  qr.,  -            294 

16,  S.  E.  qr.  R.  R.,      -  -    258 

DanviUe,          -           -  -           289 

Sec.  25,  S.  W.  qr.,              -  -    219 


no 
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Elba.    T.  10,  R.  18  E.  —  (con.)  Feei. 

Sec.  27,  N.  E.  qr.,  Crawfish,    -  232 

28,  S.  W.  qr.,  -           -  -    257 

30,  Crawfish,         -           -  251 

31,  N.  W.  qr.,            .  -    277 
Emmet.    T.  9,  R.  15  E. 

Sec.  5,  mid.  E.  line,         -  •    302 

20,  S.  E.  qr.,  quany,        -  282 

32,  R.  R.,        -           -  -    243 
Rock  river  N.  of  Watertown,  -  211 

EmiMre.    T.  15,  R.  18  E. 

Sec.  4,  S.  E.  comer,    -           -  399 

12,  N.  W.  qr.,  lowland,  -    368 
Erin.    T.  9.  R.  18E. 

Sec.   1,  S.  W.  qr,  of  S.  E.  qr.,  -    668 

1,  S.  E.  qr.,  hill,             -  674 

14,  S.  W.  comer,         -  -    517 

14,  Lapham's  peak,         -  824 

Farmin^ton.    T.  7,  R.  15  E. 

Jotinson's  Creek  station,    -  -    193 

Sec28,  N.  E.qr.,         -           -  260 

Farmington.    T.  12,  R.  20  E. 

Sec,  6,  S.  W.  qr.,  stream,  -    362 

6,  near  N.  W.  qr.,         -  439 

9,  near  N.  E.  comer,  -    254 

21,  N.  E.  comer,  -  -  2:30 
27,  mid.  S.  line,  -  -  315 
80,  W.  Une,  -  -  411 
8:3,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    277 

Forrest.    T.  15,  R.  19  E. 

Sec.  7,  E.  hf,  Sheboygan  river,  -    356 

9,  S.  W.  qr.,       -           -  410 

9,  S.  E.  corner,  stream,  -    360 

13,  center  N.  E.  qr.,         -  498 

13,  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -    497 

14,  near  E.  line,  -  -  445 
14,  center,        -           -  -    428 

16,  N.  E.qr.,        -           -  889 

24,  center  N.  hf.,         -  -    424 

25,  S.  W.  qr.,  stream,  -  451 
86,  center  N.  W.  qr.,  -  -    515 

Forrestville.    T.  26,  R.  25  E. 

Sec.  17,  mid.  E.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  170 

80,  N.  E.  qr.,  river,  -  -  8 
82,  mid.  E.  hne  ( ?)           -  119 

Fox  Lake.    T.  18,  R.  13  E. 

EmUyLake,            -           -  -    312 

Sec.  4,  mid.  N.  line,  -           -  377 

4,  mid.  S.  line,           -  -    346 

5,  mid.  N.  line,  -           -  382 
5,  N.  W.  qr.,             -  -    412 

17,  S.  E.  qr.,         -            -  298 

81,  N.  W.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.,  877 
81,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  :388 
81,  S.  W.  qr.,       -           -  381 

Franklin.    T.  5,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  8,  N.  Hne  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -    158 
8,  angle,  Loomis  rd.,  E.  of  riv.,  18-8 

8,  Root  river,  Loomis  rd.,  -    118 

8,  W.  line  N.  E.  qr.,      -  1.% 

8,  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -    190 

4,  N.  W.  comer,             -  1:30 

5,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    205 

5,  N.  line,  angle  of  ru.,  r  280 

6,  N*  line,  on  rd.,      -  -    285 


Franklin.    T.  5,  R.  21  E.  —  (con.)    Feet. 

Franklin  Village  (hotel),         -  218 

Sec.  6,  E.  of  center,  on  rd.,    -  250 

7,  N.  line,      -  -  -    210 

7,  S.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  road,    -    220 

7,  N.  W.  qr.,  brook,       -  183 

8,  near  N.  W.  cor.,  load,  -  200 
8,  N.  line,  R.  R.  grade,  -  18:3 
8,  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  road,  -  226 
8,  center  S.  W.  qr.,  -  215 
8,  mid.  W.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  -  199 
8,  N.  W.  qr.,  angle  of  roads,     196 

8,  Lake,         -  -  -    172 

9,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  206 
9,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  212 
9,  mid.  N.  Hne  N.  W.  qr.,  215 
9,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  194 
9,  N.  Hne  S.  W.  qr.,  -  212 
9,  center  S.  W.  qr.,  -  -  216 
9,  mid.  W.  Hne  N.  E.qr.,         217 

10,  mid.  N.  Hne  N.  E.  qr.,  -  120 
10,  N.  Hne,  Root  river      -  113 

10,  mid.  N.  Hne,  -  -    184 

10,  mid.  N.  Hne  N.  W.  qr.,  155 
10,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    180 

10,  mid.  W.  Hne  N.  W.  qr.,  178 
10,  mid.  W.  Hne,        -  -    185 

10,  mid.  W.  Hne  S.  W.  qr.,  190 

11,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  155 
11,  mid.  N.  Hne,  -  -  140 
11,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,    -    125 

11,  N.W.  comer,  -  125 

12,  mid.  N.  Hne  N.  E.  qr.,  -  18;3 
12,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  158 
12,  raid.  N.  Hne  N.  W.  qr.,  -  180 
12,  mid.  N.  Hne  W.  hf .  N/W.  qr.,  190 
12,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  178 
18,  mid.  N.  Hne  N.  E.  qr.,  1:38 
18,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  1:38 
18,  raid.  N.  Hne  N.  W.  qr.,  158 
18,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  147 
14,  mid.  N.  Hne  N.  E.  qr.,  i:37 
14,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  1:36 
14,  mid.  N.  Hne  N,  W.  qr.,  154 
14,  mid.  N.  Hne  W.  hf.  N.W.  qr.,  165 

14,  N.  W.  comer,  -  1:38 

15,  N.  Hne,  Root  river,  -  105 
15,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  157 
15,  mid.  N.  Hne  N.  W.  qr.,  -  182 
15,  mid.N.HneW.hf,N.W.qr..l41 
167 

185 
200 
188 
176 
175 
197 
200 


15,  N.  W.  corner, 
15,  raid.  W.  line, 

15,  raid.  W.  Hne  S.  W.  qr., 

16,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr., 
16,  mid.  N.  line, 
16,  mid.  N.  Hne  N.  W.  qr., 

16,  N.  W.  comer, 

17,  mid.  N.  line,   - 
17,  jet.  Loomis  &  FrankHn  rds.,  215 

17,  S.  Hne  N.  E.  qr.,        -  210 

18,  N.  Hne,  R.  R.  ^udc,  -  215 
18,  N.  W.  comer,  -  22:3 
18,  W.  Hne  N.  W.  qr.  R.  R.,  -  205 
20,  N.  Hne,  Loorais  road,  220 
20,  W.  Hne,  Loomis  road,        -    206 
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Franklin.    T.  5,  R.  21  E.  —  fcon.)    Feet. 

Sec.  22,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  182 

22,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    175 

22,  W.  line  near  N.  W.  cor.,  170 

22,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -    175 

22,  mid.  W.  line,             -  168 

25,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -    132 

25,  mid.  N.  line,  -           -  153 

25,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -    132 

25,  N.  W.  comer,            -  163 

26,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  190 
26,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  157 
26,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -    138 

26,  N.  W.  comer,            -  130 

27,  N.  line.  Root  river,  -  96 
27,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  110 
27,  raid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  112 
27,  N.  W.  comer,  -  146 
27,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  122 
27,  mid.  W.  Hne,             -  103 

27,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -    114 

28,  N.  W.  comer,            -  190 

29,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -     190 

29,  N.  W.  comer,             -  195 

30,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -    196 

30,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  218 
:34,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  100 
34,  N.  line.  Root  river,  -  92 
34,  mid:  N.  line,         -  -    106 

34,  N.  W.  comer,             -  105 

35,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  148 
a5,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  126 
3.5,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -    110 

35,  N.  W.  comer,             -  100 

36,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  158 
m,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  140 
36,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  113 
36,  N.  W.  comer,             -  130 

Franklin.    T.  20,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.   1,  S.  W.  comer,         -  -    277 

1,  S.  W.  qr.,       -           -  :^^5 

2,  highegt  pt.  of  Kettle  range,    303 
4,  S.  W.qr.,  -           -  -    300 

19,  raid.  W.  line,              -  311 

31,  S.  E.  comer,  -  -  297 
31,  mid.  S.  line,  hirfi  ridge,  320 

Franklin.    T.  22,  R.  2:3  E. 

Sec.  11,  N.  W.qr.,             -  -    168 

15,  center  N.  E.  qr.,         -  286 

22,  S.  Hne  S.  E.  qr.,    -  -     112 

34,  N.  W.  comer,  creek,  -  90 

:34,  S.  W.  comer,        -  -      92 

:i4,  S.  E.  qr.,  creek,          -  62 

Fredonia.    T.  12,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.    1,  N.  E.  comer,         -  -    279 

12,  S.  E.  comer,    -           -  202 

22        -            -           -  -    303 

25'  S.  E.  comer    -           -  229 

28,  Waubakoe  villafifc,  -     194 

29,  Quarry  on  N.  side  river,  197 
:^^  Milwaukee  River,  -  169 
:i5,  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,  228 

Fredonia  Station,    -            -  -    206 
Fnlton.    T.  4,  R.  12  E. 

Newville  Bridge,    -           -  -    208 


Fulton.    T.  4,  R.  12  E.  —(con.) 
Edgerton  Station, 
Sec.  3,  center  N.  line,     - 

4,  center  N.  hf., 

5,  center  S.  line, 

5,  S.  line  S.  E.  qr., 

6,  N.  W.  qr., 
10,  S.  W.  qr., 

Geneva.    T.  2,  R.  17  E. 
Sec.  2,  S.  E.  qr., 
6,"  S.  hf., 

6,  mid.  E.  line,    - 
6,  Elkhom  Station,    - 
9,  center  E.hf.,  - 
9,  mid.  E.  line,  R.  R., 
9,  N.  W.  qr.,      - 
10,  mid.  E.  line, 
10,  near  center,    - 
10,  W.  hf.,      - 

13,  N.  W.  comer, 

14,  near  center, 
23,  S.  hf., 

25,  W.  line,    - 

34,  mid.  E.  line, 
36,  Geneva  Station, 

Lake  Geneva, 
Genesee.    T.  6,  R.  18  E. 
Genesee  Station, 
Saysville  Mill  Pond,    - 
Sec  13,  N.  line, 

14,  S.  W.  qr., 

15,  mid.  S.  line, 

21,  N.  E.  qr.,  creek,    - 

21,  mid.  S.  line,    - 

21,  hiU, 

25,  mid.  N.  E.  qr., 

25,  center  S.  W.  qr.,    - 

29,  S.  E.  comer,    - 

31,  North  Prairie  Station 

35,  mid.  S.  line  N.  W.  qr., 
Germantown.    T.  9,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  5,  N.  line,  R.  R., 
6,  N.  E.  qr.,   - 
9,  N.  line,  R.  R., 

10,  N.  W.  comer, 

10,  center  S.  hf.. 


16,  W.  line,  R.  R., 

17,  raid,  line,  R.  R.,    - 

17,  W.  Une,  R.  R., 

18,  W.  hne,  R.  R.,      - 

21,  N.  line,  R.  R., 

22,  W.  Une,  R.  R.,      - 

22,  center, 

2:3,  N.  W.  qr.,  R.  R..  - 
2S,  W.  hne,  R.  R., 

23,  mid.  S.  line,  R.  R., 
25,  S.  hne,  R.  R., 

25,  W.  hne,  R.  R.,      - 

26,  S.  E.  or., 
28,  mid.  if.  hne, 

30,  raid.  E.  line,  S.  E.  qr., 

32,  N.  W.  comer, 

32,  center, 

35,  S.  W.  comer, 


298 
318 
328 
360 
286 
273 
275 
301 
295 
203 
248 
278 
313 
286 
276 
296 
284 
319 
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GEOLOGY  OF  EASTERN  WISCONSIN. 


List  of  Elevations  above  Lale  Michioan — continued. 


Germantown.  T.  9,  R.  20  E.  — (con.)  Feet. 

Sec.  35,  center  S.  W.  qr.,        -  195 

35,  near  S.  W.  comer,  -    314 

35,  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  270  I 

36,  S.  line,  R.  R.,  -  -  198 
36,  S.  E.  comer,  R.  R.,  -  193 
36,  center  S.  W.  qr.,   -  -    195 

Gibson.    T.  21,  R.  23  E. 

Sec.   1,  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -      63 

7,  mid.  N.  hf.,    -           -  96 
9,  N.  E.  qr.,               -  -    160 

21,  near  S.  W.  comer,      -  174 

24,  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  ^ 
26,  S.  W.  qr.,  Jambo  Creek,         49 

Gillette.    T.  28,  R.  19  E. 
Sec.   1,  Little  River,    -  -  164 

25,  Oconto  River  above  the  falls,  132 
Grafton.    T.  10,  R.  22  E. 

Sec  5,  mid.  N.  hf.,  -  -    174 

8,  S.line,R.R.,  -  -  117 

9,  near  centers,  hf.,  -  -    111 

19,  N.  E.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.,  211 

20,  mid.  N.  hf.,  R.  R.,  -  119 
20,  mid.  E  lino  N.  E.  qr.,  150 
20,  bank  Lake  Michigan,  -  119 
20,  S.  line,  R.  R.,  -  130 
29,  S.  line,  R.  R.,  -  -  96 
32,  S.  line,  R.  R.,             -  97 

Granville.   T.  8,  R.  21  E. 
Sec.    1,  mid.  N.  line,  -  68 

N.  line,  river         -  -      56 
N.  line,  Cedarburg  P.  Road,    68 
mid.  N.  line,  R.  R., 
N.  W.  comer. 


1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

3 

4 

4 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

13 

13 

14 

14 


S.  E.  qr.  brook 
mid.  iJ.  line, 
N.  W.  comer, 
mid.  N.  line, 
N.  W.  comer, 
N.  W.  comer, 
mid.  N.  line. 


83 

89 

74 

75 

87 

100 

14:3 

145 

190 


W.  line,  CM.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.  190 

mid.  W.  line,        -  -     173 
N.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  R.  R.         186 

N.lmeR.  R.         -  -    169 

mid.  N.  line,    -  -          206 

N.  W.  comer,        -  -    169 

mid.  N.  line,    -  -          165 

W.  line,  Granville.  -         167 

mid.  W.  line,         -  -    184 

mid.  N.  line,    -  -          125 

N.W.  comer,       -  -    179 

mid.  N.  line,    -  -            84 
mid.  N.  Hne,  N.  W.  qr.        122 

N.  W.  comer,  -           98 

Whittaker's  house,  -    103 

N.  line  R.  R.  -  -           8.5 

mid.  N.  line,         -  -      79 

N.  W.  comer,  -           77 

N.  line  river,         -  -      54 

N.  W.  comer,  -           89 

N.  W.  comer,       -  -    12:3 

mid.  W.  line,  -          166 

mid.  N.  line,         -  -      99 

N.  W.  comer,  -         119 


Granville.    T.  8,  R  21  E.  —  (con.)  Feet. 

Sec.  15,  N.  line  R.  R.,        -  -    158 

15,  N.  W.  comer,             -  185 

16,  mid.  N.  line,         -  -    177 

16,  N.  W.  comer,              -  175 

17,  N.  line  R.  R.,  -  -  142 
17,  mid.  N.  Hne,  -  167 
17,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  213 
19,  mid.  N.  line,  N.  E.  qr.,  168 
19,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  180 
19,  mid.  W.  line,  N.  E.  qr.,  212 

19,  cent«r,       -           -  -    190 

20,  N.  E.  comer, water  in  E.  br.,  124 
20,  mid.  N.  line,  N.  E.  qr.,  160 
20,  mid.  N.  line,         -  -    152 

20,  N.  W.  comer,              -  215 

21,  N.  line,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.  168 
21,  mid.  N.  Une,    -           -  188 

21,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    136 

22,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  180 
22,  N.  W.  comer,       -  -    160 

22,  center  R.  R.,               -  154 

23,  mid.  N,  line,         -  -    115 

23,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  145 
2:3,  N.  W.  comer,       -  -    135 

24,  mid.  N.  line  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  135 
24,  mid.  N.  line,  N.  E.  qr..  98 
24,  N.lineW.C.  R.  R.,  -  112 
24,  N.  W.  comer,  -  131 
24,  W.  line  R.  R.,  -  -  138 
24,  N.  line  S.  E.  qr.  R.  R.,  115 

24,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  150 

25,  N.  W.  comer,  -  109 
25,  N.  hne  R.  R.,  -  -  93 
25,  mid.  W.  Une,  -  105 
25,  N.  line,  -  -  -  129 
25,  N.  Ime  N.  W.  R.  R.,  115 
25,  mid.  N.  Une,    -           -  111 

25,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  102 

26,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  E.  qr.,  129 
26,  mid.  N.  line,    -            -  110 

26,  W.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  R.  R.,  107 

27,  N.  W.  comer,  -  130 
27,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  135 
27,  mid.  N.  Une  W.  hf .  N.  E.  qr.  179 
27,  mid.  N.  line,         -  -     154 

27,  N.  W.  comer,              -  148 

28,  mid.  N.  line,  N.  E.  qr.,  177 
28,  mid.  N.  Une,    -            -  147 

28,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -     161 

29,  200  ft.  W.  N.  E.  comer,  175 
29,  N.  Une,  N.  F.  du  Lac  R'd,  121 
29,  mid.  N.  Une,         -  -    138 

29,  N.  W.  comer,              -  152 

30,  mid.  N.  Une,  -  -  218 
30,  mid.  N.  Uno  N.  W.  qr.,  170 
30,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    145 

30.  center,              -           -  170 

31,  N.  Une,  E.  branch,  -  118 
31.  mid.  N.  Une,  -  150 
31,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  E.  qr.,  130 
31,  N.  W.  comer,  -  158 
31,  center,       -           -  -    160 

31,  mid.  W.  Une  S.  E.  qr.,  125 

32,  mid.  N.  Une,    -           -  162 
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List  of  Elevations  above  Lake  Michigan  —  cotUinued. 


Gmnville.    T.  8,  R.  21  E.  — (con.)    Feet. 

Sec.  33,  mid.  N.  line,         -  -    134 

3:3,  niid.  W.  line,               -  160 

:«,  center  N.  E.  or.,   -  -    154 

34,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  106 

34,  mid,  N.  line,         -  -    136 

34,  N.  W.  comer,  -  160 
,  34,  mid.  W.  line,  -  -  140 
'           a5,  N.  line  R.  R.,              -  94 

a5,  mid.  N.  line,         -  -      97 

35,  N.  W.  comer,              -  97 

36,  N.  Une  W.  C.  R.  R.,  -  56 
36,  N.  W.  comer,  -  96 
36,  W.  line  R.  R.,  -  -  93 
36,  mid.  N.  line  W.  hf .  S.  W.  qr.  94 
36,  mid.  N.  line  S.  E.  qr.  R.  R.,  58 
36,  S.  E.  qr.,  Schwartzburg  St'n,  66 

Green  Bay.    T.  24,  R.  22  E 

Sec.  13.  mid.  S.  line,          -  -    238 

13,  Outerop,           -            -  80 

22,  W.  hf .,  near  Franken,  219 

T.  25,  R.  22E. 

Whitney's  Bluff,           -  91 

Sec.  16,  On  blufr,    -           -  -    100 
Greenbnsh.    T.  15,  R.  20  E. 
Glenbulali  Station, 
Sec.  4,  center, 
St.  Cloud  Station, 
Sec.   6,  N.  E.  comer, 

8,       -  -  - 

10,  center, 
35,  mid.  W.  line^  plateau, 


-  289 
466 

-  349 
323 

-  416 
289 
408 

36,  center  summit  of  ridge,    -  524 

36,  near  center,  road,       -  513 

Grecnbufih  hotel,                 -            -  297 

stream,     -           -  28:3 

Hill  S.  of  Greenbush,         -            -  417 

Greenfield.    T.  6,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.    1,  mid.  W.  line,         -           -  62 

2,  W.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,    -  82 

2,  mid.  W.  line,         -            -  94 

3,  W.  line,  -  -  156 
3,  N.  of  center,  creek,            -  124 

3,  N.  linp,  Muckwonago  road,  1:32 

4,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  125 
4,  N.  W.  corner,  -  180 
4,  near  center,  Poplar  creek,  136 
4,  center,  -  -  143 
4,  center  S.  W.  qr.,    -            -  158 

4,  W.  Une,          -            -  173 

5,  mid.  N.  Une,          -            -  219 

5,  N.  W.  corner,              -  155 

6,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  154 
6,  N.  W.  comer,  -  178 
6,  mid.  W.  line  X.  W.  qr.,    -  190 

6,  mid.  W.  Une,              -  205 

7,  N.  W.  corner,  -  -  174 
7,  near  X.  W.  cor..  Root  river,  169 
7,  mid.  W.  Une  X.  W.  qr.,  -  189 
7,  mid.  W.  lino,  -  178 
7,  mid.  W.  Une  S.  W.  qr.,     -  178 

7,  mid.  lino  S.  K.  qr.,     -  199 

8,  X.  Uno.  Muckwonajjo  road,  212 
8,  mid.  W.  lijie  X.  E.  qr.,  -  170 
8,  X.  Une  S.  E.  qr.,        -  151 

Wis.  Sue.— 8 


Greenfield.    T.  5,  R.  21  E.  —  (con.J  Feet. 
Sec.  8,  W.  Une  S.  Ejqr.  Muckw'go  R.,  170 

8,  center  N.  W.  qr.,       **  173 

9,  N.  W.  comer,        -           -  200 
9,  N.  Une  S.  E.  qr.,        -  141 

10,  mid.  N.  Une,          -           -  1:35 

11,  N.  Une  N.  E.  qr.  R.  R.,  90 
11,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  112 
11,  mid.  W.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  127 
11,  mid.  W.  Une,         -           -  102 

11,  mid.  W.  Une  S.  W.  qr.,  125 

12,  center,        -           -           -  84 

12,  S.  W.  qr.,  JanesviUeroad,  54 

13,  mid.  N.  line  X.  E.  qr.,  -  55 
1:3,  mid.  N.  Une,  -  90 
13,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  106 
13,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  93 
13,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  124 
13,  mid.  W.  Une,  -  119 
13,  mid.  W.  Une  S.  W.  qr.,    -  146 

13,  S.  line,  Loomis  road,  -  137 

14,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  E.  qr.,  -  137 
14,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  158 
14,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  -  170 
14,  N.  Une  R.  R.  grade,  -  146 
14,  X.  W.  comer,  -  -  140 
14,  mid.  W.  Une,  -  192 
14,  W.line  S. W.qr., JanesviUe  R.  202 
14,  N.  E.  qr.,  JanesviUe  road,  177 

14,  S.  W.  qr.,  JanesviUe  road,  16:3 

15,  mid.  X.  Une  X.  E.  qr.,  -  170 
15,  mid.  X.  line  W.  hf.  X.  E.  qr.,  18:3 
15,.  mid.  X.  line,  -  175 
15,  mid.  X,  line  X.  TV.  qr.,  -  150 
15,  X^.  W.  comer,             -  145 

15,  X.  Une  X.  W.  qr.,  Brook,  140 

16,  mid.  X.  line  X.  E.  qr.,  -  155 
16,  mid.  X.  line,  -  170 
16,  mid.  X.  line  X.  W.  qr.,  -  200 
16,  W.  Une,  13eloit  road,  -  225 
16,  mid.  W.  Une  S.  W.  qr.,  -  18:3 
16,  mid.  W.  Une  S.  E.  qr..  215 
16,  center,        -            -            -  209 

16,  mid.  W.  Une  X.  E.  qr.,  183 

17,  mid.  X.  kneX.  E.  qr.,  -  210 
17,  center,  -  -  200 
17,  S.  W.  qr.,  angle  Beloit  road,  190 

17,  W.  line,  Beloit  road,         -  180 

18,  X.  Une,  Root  river,  -  149 
18,  mid.  X.  Une  E.  lif.  X. W.  qr.,  156 
18,  mid.  X.  Une  X.  W.  qr.,  -  161 
18,  X.  W.  comer,  -  19:5 
18,  mid.  W.  Une  X.  W.  qr.,  -  212 
18,  mid.  W.  Une,  -  182 
18,  mid.  W.  Une  S.  W.  qr.,     -  212 

18,  mid.  W.  Ime  S.  hf.  S.  VV.  qr.,  2:36 

19,  X.  line.  Root  river,  -  145 
19.  mid.  X.  line  X.  E.  qr.,  170 
19,  mid.  X.  line,  -  -  2:30 
19,  mid.  X.  Une  X,  W.  qr.,  210 
19,  X.  W.  comer,  -  -  214 
19,  mid.  \V.  Une  X.  W.  qr.,  244 
19,  mid.  W.  Une,         -             -  255 

19,  W.  line  S.W.  qr.,  Beloit  road,  245 

20,  mid.  X.  Une  S.  E.  qr.,       -  178 
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List  op  Elevations  above  Lake  Michigan — continued. 


Greenfield.    T.  6,  R.  21  E.  —  (con.)  Feet. 


Sec.  20 
20 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
23 
213 
2S 
2:3 
23 
23 
23 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 

26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
27 
28 

28 
28 
29 
30 
30 
30 
30 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
32 

32 
32 
3:3 
3:3 
3:3 
33 
34 
34 


center,             -           -  159 

mid.  line,  Root  river,        -  143 

mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  217 

mid.  N.  line,          -           -  221 

N.  W.  comer,            "  180 

mid.  W.  Ime,        -           -  180 

mid.  N.  line  S.  W.  <y.,  210 

center,        -           -           -  240 

mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  174 
N.  line  N.E.  qr.,  R.R.  bridge,  172 

mid.  N.  line,          -           -  185 

mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  199 

N.  W.  comer,        -           -  188 

mid.  W.  line,             -  220 

W.  line,  Janesville  road,   -  244 

center  S.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,  240 

N.  line  S. W.qr., Janesville  R.,  200 

mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,      -  179 

mid.  N.  line,  -           -  165 

mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,    -  181 

N.  W.  comer,             -  192 

mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,   -  187 

mid.  W.  line,             -  180 

mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,    -  196 

N.  line,  Loomis  road,  137 

N.W.  comer,        -           -  137 

mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  170 

N.  line,  S.  W.  qr.,             -  122 
W.  line,  N.  E.  qr.,  Loomis' 

Road,  -  -  -  117 
N.  line,  Loomis'  Road,  1^0 
N.W.  comer,  -  -  193 
mid.  W.  line,  N.  h£.  N.  W.  qr.,232 
mid.  W.  line,  N.W.  qr.,  -  220 
mid.  W.  line,  -  227 
mid.  W.  line,  S.  W.  qr.,  -  22^3 
center  S.  W.  qr.,  -  210 
center,  -  -  -  186 
N.  E.  qr.,  brook,  -  160 
N.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.  grade,  195 
N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  Janes- 
ville Road,  -  -  198 
N.  W.  comer,  -  -  157 
W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  RootR.,  141 
S.E.  qr.,  Janesville  road,  -  199 
N.  W.  comer,  -  265 
raid.  W.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  -  254 
mid.  W.  line 
mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr., 
N.  W,  corner, 
center  W.  hf.  N.  W.  qr., 
N.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  road 
center  brook,   - 


234 
229 
223 
233 
212 
192 
192 


mid.  N.  hf.  S.  E.  or., 

N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  Janesville 

road,      .  -  -  224 

Hale's  Comers,  -  211 

mid.  W.  line  S.  W.qr.,      -  195 

N.  line  N.  E.  qr..  Root  R.  128 

raid.  N.  line,  R.  R.,  -  133 

mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,     -  157 

N.  W.  comer,  -  171 

raid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.        -  152 

mid.  N.  line,  -  -  192 


Greenfield.    T.  6,  R.  21  E.  —  (con.)  Feet, 

Sec.  34,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -    180 

34,  N.  W.  comer,             -  156 

34,  near  S.  line,  Loomis  road,      153 

35,  N.  line,  Loomis  road,  -  198 
35,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    202 

35,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  152 
a5,  N.  W.  qr.,  pond,  -    127 

Harmony.    T.  3,  R.  13  E. 

Sec.  2,  N.  W.  qr.,    -           -  -    344 

Hartford.    T.  10,  R.  18  E. 

Hartford  Station,    -           -  -    408 

Sec.    1,  near  N.  W.  comer,    -  487 

13,  near  S.  E.  comer,  stream,  411 

13,  center,  R.  R^             -  453 

13,  W.  line,  R.  R.,      -  -    440 

14,  center,  R.  R.,  -  -  430 
14,  W.  line,  R.  R.,  -  -  4^30 
16,  N.  E.  comer,              -  466 

16,  center   E.  hf.,        -  -    403 

17,  W.  line,  R.  R.,           -  388 

18,  center,  R.  R.,  -  -  385 
18,  W.  line,  R.  R.,  -  392 
21,  center,  R.  R.,  -            -  414 

21,  W.  line,  R.  R.,      -  -    406 

22,  center,  R.  R.,  -  -  428 
22,  W.  line,  R.R. ,      -  -    422 

24,  Uttte  W.  of  mid.  of  E.  line,    740 

25,  -           -           -  -666 
Hartland.    T.  26,  R.  17  E. 

Sec.  21,  Hartland,  -  -  257 
Hebron.    T.  6,  R.  15  E. 

Cushman's  mill  pond,  -  -  244 
Herman.    T.  16,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  11,  N.  E.  comer,             -  235 

12,  mid.  N.  line,  N.  E.  qr.,  -    128 

13,  mid.  S.  line,    -            -  121 

26,  near  S.  line,  stream,  -  105 
26,  S.  E.  qr.,  stream,        -  147 

Holland.    T.  13,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.    1,  N.  line  R.  R.,        -  -      97 

12,  N.  line  R.  R.,             -  109 

13,  N.  line  R.  R.,  -  -  102 
16,  S.  E.  qr.,  bridge,        -  V^iS 

24,  N.  line  R.  R.,        -  -    107 

25,  N.  line  R.  R.,             -  103 

26,  Cedar  Grove.  -  -  114 
29,  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -•  307 
a5,  N.  line  R.  R.,         -  -    144 

36,  center  E.  line,             -  48 
Top  of  terrace  above  Amsterdam,  R. 

2;],          -           -  -      47 
Bottom  of    terrace  above  Amster- 
dam, 11.  47,        -  -        5 
Holland.    T.  21,  R.  20  E. 
Sec.  20,  S.E.  qr.,    -           -  -    233 
20,  S.  W.  qr.,       -            -  279 
Jackson.    T.  10.  K.  20  E. 
Sec.    1,  30  rods  W.  of  S.  E.  comer,    2aS 
1,  raid.  S.  lino,  creek,  -    282 
1,  vallcv  of  creek,            -  292 
4,  raid.'S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  -    292 
6,  center,  R.  R.,  -            -  386 

6,  N.  line,  R.  R.,       -  -    379 

7,  N.  E.  qr.,        -            -  440 
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Jackson.    T.  10,  B.  20  E.  —  (con.)    Feet, 
Sec.  7,  mid  S.  line  S. W.  qr.,  valley,  3% 

30,  N.  E.  qr.,  Cedax  creek,      -    275 

31,  mid.  S.  line,    -  -  319 

32,  S.  E.  qr.,  brook,  -  -  278 
32,  N.  W.  comer,  R.  R.,  -  276 

32,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,    -    327 

33,  raid.  N.  Une  N.  E.  qr.,         340 

34,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  300 
a4,  S.  W.  comer,  -  273 
36,S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  -  208 
36,S.W.  qr.,       -           -           334 

Jacksonport.    T.  29,  R.  27  E. 

Rid^  S.  of  Jacksonport,    -  -  42 

Racme  Limestone,         -  -  58 

Coral  beds  hf .  mile  S.  of  Jacksonport,  20 


Sec.  33,  S.  hf.    - 

Janesville.    T.  3.  R.  12  E. 
Janesville  Fair  (iromidg,    - 
Janesville  Station, 

Jefferson.    T.  6,  R.  14  E. 
Jefferson  station, 
Rock  river  at  Jefferson, 
Moutli  of  Crawfish  river, 
Sec.   9,  S.  E.  qr.,  stream,  - 
12,  N.  E.  qr.,hill, 


62 

295 
240 

221 
206 

200 

242 

36.5 

15,  near  center  W.  hf.,  stream,   227 


17,  N.  E.  qr.,          -  -          269 

17,  N.  W.qr.,  quarry,  -  -    260 

18,  center  W.  hf.,  hill,  -          442 

19,  near  N.  W.  comer,  -    315 
Johnstown.    T.  3,  R.  14  E. 

Level  of  Rock  Prairie,        -  -    316 
Kewaskum.    T.  12,  R.  19  E. 

Sec.   5,  N.  line,  R.  R.,       -  -    398 

12,  mid.  E.  Hne,     -  -         409 

20,  mid.  E.  line,  stream,  -  410 
22,  S.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,  -  354 
22,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  409 
28,  near  mid.  N.  line,  -  528 
:^J.  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  463 
3:3,  N.  E.  wmer,  -  .  362 
34,  N.  E.  qr.,  R.  R.,  -  -  ;^)3 
:35,  R.  R..  -           -  -          870 

Kewannee.    T.  2:3,  R.  24  E. 

Sec.    5,  N.  W.  qr.,  ledge,  -         145 

14,  Kewaunee  river  at  bridfre,  9 
14,  S.  W.  qr.,  junction  of  I'ppcr 


Coral  and  Racine, 

32 

20,  mid.  N.  line. 

-    124 

26,  Est.,  general  level, 
30,  mid.  §.  line 

124 

-    i:38 

31,  outcrop, 
81,  N.  E.  qr.,  - 
Koshkononff.    T.  5,  R.  14  E. 
Fort  Atkinson  station. 

140 
-    134 

-    249 

Marsh  below  Fort  Atkinson, 

200 

I^ke  Koshkonong, 

Kunip's  quarrv, 

Sec.  2:3,  center  W.hf., 

(200)  184 

267 

-    257 

27,  S.  W.  qr.. 

2.V2 

31,  N.  K.  qr.,  quarry,  - 
34,  N.  E.  qr., 

32,  center  N.  hf.,  valley, 

-    24^ 
298 

-    252 

Kossnth.    T.  20,  R.  23E.  Feet. 

Sec.  12,  E.  line,  S.  E.  qr.,  river,    -  28 

15,  N.  E.  qr.,          -           -  124 

26,  S.  E.  comer,          -           -  109 

36,  S.  E.  qr.,           -           -  93 

La  Fayette.    T.  3,  R.  17  E. 

Sec.    8,  near  center,  stream,          -  277 

18,  N.  E.  qr.,         -           -  317 

19,  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -  -  ;365 
:30,  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -  4:{7 
31,  N.  E.  qr.,  •  -  -  44:3 
31,  S.  W.  qr.,         -           -  4:38 

La  Grange.    T.  4,  R.  16  E. 

Sec.  1,  nearly  S.  of  hill,      -           -  365 

Heart  Prairie,    -           -           -  887 

Lake.    T.  6,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.    7,  mid.  N.  line,    -           -  60 

7,  mid.  N.  hne,  N.  W.  qr.,    -  79 

7,  mid.  W.  hne,   -           -  78 

7,  mid.  W.  line,  S.  W.  qr.,   -  50 

7,  mid.  N.  hne,  S.  W.  qr.,  87 

7,  W.  of  center,         -           -  64 

7,  N.  of  center,    -           -  80 

7,  center,  N.  E.  qr.,  -           -  ()5 

7,  highest  land  in  cemetery,  95 

8,  N.  E.  comer,  -  -  17 
8,  mid.  S.  hne,  S.  E.  qr.,  53 
8,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  52 
8,  mid.  N.  W.  hne,  N.  W.  qr.,  58 
8,  W.  hne,  Kinnickinic,  -  10 
8,  mid.  W.  hne,   -           -  30 

8,  mid.  W.  hne,  S.  W.  qr.,   -  50 

9,  mid.  N.  hne,  N.  W.  qr.,  35 
9,  N.  W.  qr.,  angle  in  road,  -  53 
9,  mid.  line,  road,  -  18 
9,  mid.  line,  road  E.  and  W.,  138 
9,  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  16 
9,  near  E.  line,  S.  E.  qr.,  R.  R.,  80 
9,  center  S.  E.  qr.,     -           -  51 

10,  N.  W.  qr.,  bank  of  lake,  25 

10.  S,  E.  qr.,  bank  of  lake,      -  25 

15,  N.  hne,  bank  of  lake,  -  40 

15,  N.  hne,  N.  W.  qr..  Chic.  rd.  55 

15,  center,  -  -  -  75 
15,  Chicago  road,  N.  of  school 

house,  -  -  58 
15,  Chicago  road,  S.  of  school 

house,            -           -  75 

15,  S.  E.  qr..  Deer  creek,  R.  R.,  60 

St.  Fmncis  R.  li.  station,  -  65 
Sec.  16,  mid.  W.  line,  N.  E.  qr.  of 

S.  E.  qr.,        -            -  57 

17,  N.  W.  comer,        -           -  57 

18,  mid.  N.  line,  N.  E.  qr.,  78 
18,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  82 
18,  N.  line,  N.  W.  qr.,  brook,  55 
18,  mid.  N.  hne,  N.  W.  qr.,  -  86 
18,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  8:3 
18,  mid.  W.  hne,  N.  W.  qr.,  -  70 
18,  mid.  W.  hne,   -            -  60 

18,  mid.  W.  hne,  S.  W.  qr.,   -  90 

19,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  102 
19,  mid.  W.  hne,  -  -  113 
19,  W.  hne,  S.  W.  qr.,  creek,  100 
19,  mid.  W.  hne,  S.  W.  qr.,   -  125 
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Lake.    T.  6,  R.  22  E.  —  (con.)  Fiet. 

Sec.  20,  N.  W.  oomer,   -  -  80 

20.  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  109 
2U,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  105 

20,  N.  line,  railroad,  ■  -      86 

20,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,         79 

20,  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr..      -      97 

21,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  72 
21,  mid.  N.  line,  •  -  76 
21,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  SJ 

21,  X.  W.  comer,  -  100 

22,  N.  line,  Clui;aso  Road.  -  80 
22.  center  N.  E,  qr.,  Cliicago  R'd,  82 
2"2,  mid.  line,  Chicajfo  Koaii.  •    100 

22,  S.  E.  qr..  Chicago  Road.  90 
2a,  N.  lin.!.  bank  of  lake,  ■  30 
'£i,  N.  line,  I^e  Shore  Koad,  V) 
2S,  mid.  N.  line,         -           -     3:> 

23,  W. line  S.W.qr.,  Chi.  Roa.1. 120 
'£i,  N.  E.  qr.,  I.ake  Shore  Koad,  1 15 

23,  N.  line S.  E. qr.,  Lake Sh. R'd.  7j 

24,  mid.  hoc.  bank  of  lake,  60 

25,  ^F.  line,  bank  of  lake, 
•25,  K.  W.  comer, 

25.  mid.  W.  line, 
2J,  mid.  line,  bank  of  lake, 
■26,  mid.  N.  lineN.  E.  qr., 
2G.  mid.  N.  line.  - 

26,  X.  line,  railroad,  ■ 

26,  N  W  n,rn.T. 

•26.  mid.  W  Uiii-  N  W.  qr. 

27,  N  line,  Chicagv)  Road, 


27,  mid.  W.  line, 
27,  S.  W.  corner, 

27,  mid.  line.  (Ihioiigii  Road, 
27,  center  S.  K.  qr., 
2X,  mid.  N   1ni>'. 

29.  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr., 

251,  mid.  N.  line,     ■ 

29,  K,  line,  railroad,    - 

29,  N.  W.  comer, 

29,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  ■ 

29,  mid.  W.  line, 

29,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr., 

29.  mill.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr., 

30,  mill.  N.  Ime  N.  E.  qr., 
30,  mid.  X.  line,  - 

30,  mid.  X.  line  N.  W.  qr., 

30,  N.  W.  comer. 

:tO,  mid.  W,  line  S.  W.  qr., 

!W.  mid.  W.  hue. 

;W,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W,  qr., 

31,  N.  W.  comer, 
.Sl,mid.  W.  lineN.W.qr., 
.1l,inid.  W.  line, 

31,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr., 

32.  N.  line  N.  K,  qr., 
32,  raid.  N.  line, 

32,  X.  line,  railroad, 
■U  N.  W.  comer,        - 
32,  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr., 
:{:{.  mid.  S.  Une  N.  ¥..  qr., 
SI.  mid,  X.  line,  - 
'J:i,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr., 
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Lake.    T.  6,  R.  22  E.  —  (con.)  Ftel 

Sec33,N.  W.com*r,  -  120 

34,  N.  lii.e  N.  K.  <ir_.  road,     -     Mi 

34,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  90 

35,  N.  line,  nilioad,   -  •    HI 
35,  mid.  N.  line,  -   .         •  115 

35,  N.  E.  qr.,  angle  Chi.  Hoftd,  108 

36,  N.  line  bank  of  lake,  -  90 
36,  mid.  N.  line  W.  hf,  N.  W. 


'.pMt, 


qr.,   - 
36,  S.  W.  comer, 
Lake  Mills.    T.  7,  R.  13  E. 
Sec.  1,  W.  hf.,      - 

3,  center  N.  E.  qr., 

3,  nearcMiterN.  W.  qr., 

3.  mid,  W.  line  N.  W.  qr., 

3,  S.  W.  comer, 

4,  center  S.  W.  qr., 

4,  flat. 

5,  N.  E.  qr..  hill, 

6,  S.  W.  qr., 

S,  mid.  S.  Ime,    - 
Soiihkononf  Crrek  at  Enraghnlle, 
Sec.  10.  mid.  W.  line. 
l^ke  Mills  village. 
Lake  Milk  village,  N.  W.  p 
Rock  Lake, 
Sec.  18,  mid.  S.  line,    - 

19.  S.  W.  qr..  creek, 
28.  mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr., 
31,  S.  W.  qr.,  creek,  - 
33,  N.  E.  com.-r.  - 

La  Prairie.    T.  2,  R.  13  E. 
Sec.  13,  mid.  W.  line, 
16,  mid.  W,  line, 
Lima.    T.  4,  R.  14  E. 
Sec  6,  S.  E.  qr.,  marsh, 
13,  X.  E.  ur., 
U,  S.  E.  qr.,    - 
l>i,  neur  mid.  W.  line, 

21,  S.  E.  comer, 

22,  lima  station,  • 

23,  mid.  X.  hf., 
•£i,  W.  line, 
30,  E.  line.      - 

Linm.    T.  14,  R.  22  E. 
Sec.   2,  E.  hne  S.  E.  qr.,  highland, 
16,  mid.  E.  line, 

20,  center  S.  E.  qr., 
26,  center  X.  hf., 

Bingham  Mill  Pond.  - 

Lincoln.    T.  2.".,  R.  24  E. 

Sec.  19,  S.  line  outiTDi), 

20,  S.  lines.  W.qr., 

'22,  mid.  'ri.  Line  S.  E.  qr.. 

2:1.  raid.  S.  line  S.  \V.  qr.  (est.), 

26,  Bwauii), 

a5,  K- — 


Litlle  Suamico.    T.  26,  R.  10  E. 

Sec.  2e, 
Lowell.    T.  10,  li.  14  E. 

Sec.  6,  S.  W.  qr.,  - 
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Lowell.    T.  10,  R.  14  E.  —  (con.)  Feet, 

Sec.  7,  near  center  W.  hf.,    -  236 

15,  Lowell  Village,      -  -    241 

19,  N.  E.  v.,        -           -  245 

30,  center  E.hf.,  R.R.,  -    240 

30,  near  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  marsh,  216 
Lowell  Station,       -           -  -    247 

Lowell.    T.  11,  R.  14  E. 

Sec.  26,  S.  E.  qr.,  ridge,     -  -    300 

:i0,  near  center  W.  hf.,    -  2:^ 

31,  near  center  W.  hf.,  -  266 
36,  mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  creek,  240 
36,  liill-top,      -           -  -    305 

Lynden.    T.  14,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.   1,  mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  -    2G2 

2,  mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  264 

3,  mid.  S.  line,  R.  R.,  -    224 

4,  mid.  S.  line,  valley,  -  245 
4,  S.  E.  comer,  Onion  River,  -    211 

6,  mid.  S.  Une  S.  E.  qr.,  209 

26,  near  center,            -  -    492 

27,  mid.  S.  line.    -            -  352 

28,  mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  stream,  278 
30,  near  mid.  W.  line,  -  4::^3 
30,  S.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  stream,  -  305 
35,  N.  E.  comer,  chmxih,  316 
3-5,  N.  line,  R.  R.,       -  -    307 

Cascade  River,  below  mill,      -  287 

Lyons.    T.  2,  R.  18  E. 

Lyons  Station,         -            -  -    222 

Sec.   1,  center  E.  line,  R.  R.,  -  207 

1,  near  mid.  S.  line,  -  -    291 

1,  S.  W.  qr.,        -            -  194 

1,  near  S.  W.  comer,  -    3^39 

2,  S.  W.  comer,  R.  R.,  -  200 

7,  S.  W.  qr.,  -            -  -    273 

8,  mid.  W.  Une,  -            -  2a5 

9,  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -  -  228 
10,  N.  hf.,  -  -  220 
10,  near  center  S.  line,  -  366 
12,  near  east  line,  -  355 
12,  S.  E.  qr.,  brook,  -  -  218 
2:3,  mid.  E.  line,  -  -  321 
2:5,  mid.  E.  line,  S.  E.  qr.,  -  355 
28.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,         -  319 

Maffnolia,    T.  3,  R.  10  E. 

Magnolia  Station,   -            -  -    340 

Sec.  6,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  354 

6,  mid.  W.  Hne,         -  -    2K5 

6,  S.  W.  qr.,  tlat,            -  286 

6,  S.  W.  qr.,  -            -  -     309 

6,  S.  W.  qr.,  Allen's  Creek,  278 

6,  S.  E.  qr.,     -            -  -    360 

7,  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  4;^3 
7,  S.  E.  qr.,  road,  -  -  323 
7,  S.  E.  qr.,  top  of  lodge,  450 
9,  N.  W.  qr.,  Allen's  Creek,  -    292 

2:3,  N.  W.  qr.,      -            -  a39 

26,  S.  W.  qr.,  -            -  -     384 

S6,  S.  W.  qr.,  summit,      -  441 

28,  S.  W.  qr.,  -            -  -     3^39 

:34,  N.  W.  qr.,      -            -  432 
Manitowoc.    T.  19,  R.  24  E. 

CHty,  S.  W.  comer,      -            -  65 

Station,       -            -            -  -        7 


Manitowoc.  T.  19,  R.  24  E.  —  (con.)  Feet, 

Sec.  5,  near  W.  line,  -           -  7'.) 

6,  center  S.  W.  gr.,    -            -  ()9 

7,  N.  W.  qr.,  bndffe,      -  4^3 
17,  N.  W.  cor.,  LitUe  ManVoc,     15 

17,  S.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,        -  44 

18,  N.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.,  R.  R.,  51 

18,  S.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,        -  60 

19,  N.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,  -            -  53 
Manitowoc  Rapids.    T.  19,  R.  23  E. 

Sec.   2,  mid.  S.  Hne  S.  W.  qr.,  136 

3,  near  S.  E.  comer,  -           -  15.3 

4,  mid.  E.  line,          -            -  203 
4,  mid.  S.  line,  highland,  213 

4,  mid.  N.  line,  R.  R.,           -  154 

5,  mid.  E.  line,    -            -  158 

6,  mid.  E.  Una,          -            -  173 

10,  near  N.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  60 

11,  near  N.  line,          -            -  124 

12,  near  mid.  W.  Une,     -  75 

12,  mid.  S.  Une  S.  W.  qr.,      -  6^ 

13,  center  N.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,  68 

13,  near  S.  E.  comer,  -  -  70 
19,  N.  E.  qr.,  top  of  Kettle's,  166 

19,  mid.  N.  W.  qr.,  river,  -  108 
22,  N.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,      -  140 

24,  mid.  E.  Une  N.  E.  qr.,       -  53 

25,  X.  W.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.,  R.  R..  53 
32,  center  stream,  -  -  142 
34,  mid.  E.  hf.,  N.  shore  Sil.  L.  1*>0 

34,  center  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  129 
;34,  S.  Une  S.  E.  qr.,          -  12:3 

35,  near  center,           -           -  111 
Maple  Grove.    T.  20,  R.  21  E. 

ReedsviUe  Station,              -           -  242 

Sec  6,             -            -            -  .328 

6,  S.  W.  comer,         -            -  329 

7,  Serpentine  ridge,        -  3(4 
12,  S.  E.  comer,           -            -  247 

29,  nnd.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  296 

30,  near  mid.  W.  line,             -  276 

32,  near  N.  E.  comer,      -  278 

33,  E.  line,  -  -  -  276 
i34,  E.  Une,  -  -  262 
35,  S.  E.  comer,           -           -  240 

Maple  Valley. 
Sec.  24,  N.  branch  Little  River,  T.  29, 

R.  19  E.,      -           -           -  ISO 

Sec.  24,  Small  Lake,  T.  30,  R.  19  E.,  159 

25,  little  IVshtigo  Lake,  -  157 

Marshfield.    T.  16,  R.  19  E. 

Sec.  6,  N.  W.  comer  (est.),    -  402 

6,  stream,       -           -           -  360 

G,  S.  W.  comer,  -            -  406 

6,  S.  E.  comer,           -            -  4:3;3 

14,  S.  Yj.  qr ,  R^ichort  Quarry,  357 

16,  S.  Une,  Maria  Hotel            -  365 

17,  N  line  (est),  R.  R.,  -  371 
17,  S.  W.  comer,  hiU,  -            -  442 

20,  near  center,  liiU,    -            -  4.i)0 

24,  S.  E.  qr.,         -            -  424 

25,  N.  Une,  -  -  -  400 
30!  S.'W.  qr.,  Steffer's  quarry,  409 

Calvary  station,       -            -            -  \\{^.^ 

St.  Cloud  station,         -            -  319 
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Memee.    T.  17,  R.  22  E. 
Sec.   1,  mid.  N.  line, 

5,  N.  W.  qr.,      - 
8,  N.  W.  comer, 

14,  S.  W.  qr.,  river, 
21,  mid.  N.  line, 
21,  center,  stream, 
Menasha.    T.  20,  R.  17  E. 

Menasha  station,    - 
Menomonee.    T.  8,  R.  20  E. 
Sec.  2,  N.  E.  qr.,  outcrop, 

6,  E.  side  N.  E.  qr.,  - 
8,  outcrop, 
8,  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  hill, 

Menomonee  Falls, 
Sec.  17,  center  N.  hf., 

19,  N.  E.  qi^,  spring, 

30,  S.  W.  comer, 
Meqnon.    T.  9,  R.  21  E. 

^lequon  station, 

Thiensville  station,  - 

Sec.   1,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr., 

10,  R.  R.,  - 

81,  N.  E.  comer,  valley, 

31,  N.  W.  comer, 

32,  N.  line,      - 
35,  R.  R.,  -  -  - 
a5,  N.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,  - 

T.  9,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.   5,  near  N.  E.  comer, 

5,  S.  line,  R.  R., 

6,  mid.  N.  line,  river, 
8,  S.  line,  R.  R., 

17,  S.  line.  R.  R., 

20,  mid.  N.  Imc?,  bank  of  lake,  110 
20,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  83 
29,  S.  line,  -  -  -  112 
32,  S.  line,            -           -  76 

Mertoii.    T.  8,  R.  18  E. 
Sec.  2,  H  mi.  N.  of  Monches,       -    369 
Lake  Kessus,    -  -  -  376 

North  Lake,  -  -  -    309 

High  land  E.  of  Pine  Lake,    -  384 

High  knd  W.  of  Pine  Lake,  -    345 

Ridge  1  mi.  W.  of  Pine  Lake,  369 

Valley  l^  uii.  W.  of  Pine  Lake,   -    318 

Metomen.    T.  15,  R.  14  E. 
Sec.  1,  N.  E.  qr.,  River's  quarry,  -    350 
Reed's  Comers  station,  -  407 

Brandon  station,     -  -  -    421 

Mlchlcott.    T.  20,  R.  24E. 

River  at  Micliicott,  -  -      22 

Sec.   4,  S.  W.  qr.,       -  -  60 

8,  S.  hf.  of  S.  E.  qr,  T.  21,  126 

9,  E.  hf.  of  N.  E.  qr.,  rivex,  11 
22,  N.  W.  qr.,  -  -  53 
32,  S.  W.  qr.,  T.  21,         -  108 

Milford.    T.  8,  R.  14,  E. 

Hubbleton  station,  -  -  -    211 

Sec.21,  mid.  N.  hne,  -  -  260 

24,  N.  E.  comer,  -  -    232 

24,  mid.  S.  lino,    -  -  222 

;3;^,  N.  E.  qr.,  quarrjs  -  -    284 

36,  center  N.lif.,  -  -  295 

T.  7,  R.  14  E. 


Feet. 

-  175 
348 

-  348 
135 

-  248 
175 

-  177 

-  193 

-  259 

290 

-   3;^ 

238-226 

-  314 

287 

-  279 

92 
88 

-  147 
128 

-  154 
252 

-  172 
107 

-  97 

-  Ill 
93 

-  83 
98 

-  94 


Milford.    T.  7,  R.  14  E.  —  fcon.)  Feet, 

Sec.  6,  S.  E.  qr.,  outlet  of  lake,  -    228 

6,  S.  E.  qr.,  outcrop,        -  262 

Milton.    T.4,  R.  13E. 

Milton  station,        -           -  -    293 

Milton  Junction,          -           -  299 

Ridge  S.  of  Milton  Junction,  -    318 

Sec.  10,  S.  E.  comer,           -  -    216 

22,  center  E.  hf.,  hill,       -  376 

25,  S.  E.  qr.,    -            -  -    307 

26,  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  303 
30,  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -  289 
30,  N.  W.  qr.,             -  -    265 

Milwaukee.    T  8,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  4,  N.  line,  bank  of  lake,  -      87 

4,  mid.  W.  line,              -  93 

4,  center,        -           -  -      88 

5,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  76 
5,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  87 
5,  N.  W.  qr.,  Washington  R'd,  78 
5,  N.  line  S.  W.  qr.,         "  85 

5,  mid.  line  R.  R.,     -  -      84 

6,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  107 
6,  mid.  N.  hne,  N.  W.  qr.,  117 

6,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    127 

7,  mid.  N.  hne,  -            -  1013 

7,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -      95 

8,  mid.  N.  line,  -            -  93 
,        8,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -      91 

8,  center  N.  E.  qr.,         -  79 

8,  center,        -           -  -      70 

9,  N.  line  R.  R.,  -  107 
16,  N.  hne,  R.  R.,  -  127 
16,  raid,  line,  bank  of  lake,  -      93 

16,  mid.  line.,  R.  R.,        -  94 

17,  near  mid.  N.  hne,  -  94 
17,  mid.  W.  hne,  -  -  73 
17,  mid.  line,  Washington  Road,  91 

17,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -      62 

18,  N.  line,  river,             -  52 

19,  N.  line,  river,  -  -  49 
19,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  65 
19,  N.  hne,  Good  Hope,  -  90 
19,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  120 
19,  W.  hne,  N.  E.  qr.,  plank  rd.   70 

19,  mid.  line,  S.  E.  qr.,  plank-rd.  75 

20,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  95 
20,  W.  hne,  S.  W.  qr.,  -  42 
20,  W.  hne,  river,  -  45 
20,  mid.  W.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  114 
20,  center  N.  E.  qr.,         -  120 

20,  mid.  hne  Wash,  rd.,  -     105 

21,  N.  hne,  M.  L.  S.  &  W.  R.  R.,  S5 
29,  center  N.  E.  qr.,  -  70 
29,  W.  hne,  river,            -  40 

29,  mid.  N.  hne  S.  E.  qr.,  -      71 

30,  N.  W.  A.  R.  R.  &  G.  B.  rd.,  60 
30,  mid.  N.  hne,  -  -  65 
30,  N.  hne;  river  -  -  40 
30,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  102 
30,  center,             -           -  60 

30,  center,  N.  E.  qr.,   -  -      55 

31,  mid.  N.  hne,  -  50 
31,  N.  hne,  creek,  -  -  40 
31,  mid.  N.  hne  N.  W.  qr..  60 
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Milwaukee.    T.  8,  R.  22  E.  —  (con.)  Feet, 

Sec.  31,  N.W.  comer,         -  -      60 

81,  R.  R.  bridge,  Milwaukee  R.,    61 

Lmdwiirm  station,         -  -  56 

Sec  32,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -      60 

3:3,  N.  line  bank  of  lake,  -  80 

33,  N.  line  R.  R.,         -  -      73 

3:3,  N.  W.  comer,  -  73 

3:3,  mid.  W.  line,         -  -      74 

313,  mid.  N.  E.  qr.,  bank  of  lake,  75 


33,  N.  line,  bank  of  lake, 
33,  mid.  line,  S.  E.  qr.,    - 

Milwaukee.    T.  7,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.   3,  N.  line, 

3,  N.  W.  comer, 

3,  mid.  W.  line, 

3,  center  N.  E.  qr.,  bank, 

3,  mid.  line,  bank,     - 

3,  center  S.  E.  qr.,  bank, 

4,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr., 
4,  N.  line  R.  R., 

4,  mid.  N.  line, 

4,  W.  line,  river 

4,  center  S.  W.  qr.,  river, 

4,  N.  W.  comer, 

5,  N.  line  R.  R., 

5,  N.  line  N.  E.  qr., 

5,  mid.  N.  line, 

5,  N.  W.  comer,  river, 

5,  W.  Une  R.  R., 

5,  W.  line,  Green  Bay  rd., 

5,  center^ 

5,  mid.  Ime  R.  R. 

5,  mid.  line,  river, 

6,  N.  line,  Green  Bay  road, 
6,  mid.  N.  line, 

6,  N.  W.  comer, 

6,  center  N.  E.  qr.,    - 

6,  R.  R.  &  Green  Bay  road, 

7,  mid.  W.  line, 

7,  mid.  line  near  S.  line, 

8,  mid.  N.  line, 

8,  N.  line,  Green  Bay  road, 

8,  W.  of  center, 

9,  Humbolt  Junction 
9,  mid.  N.  line,  - 

River  at  Humlx)lt  Bridge, 
Sec.   9,  mid.  W.  line  N.  E.  qr., 
9,  center, 

9,  mid.  W.  line  R.  R.,    - 
10,  N.  line,  bank  of  lake, 
10,  N.  W.  comer, 
10,  mid.  W.  line, 
10,  mid.  W.  line,  S.  W.  qr.. 


80 
75 

95 

92 

112 

ia5 

108 

110 
93 
71 
64 
30 
21 
59 
57 
59 
59 
37 
98 

114 
71 
80 
36 
68 
70 
66 
81 
98 
98 

124 
94 

121 

155 
61 
84 
15 
60 
63 
90 

102 
90 
47 
78 
10,  center  N.  E.  qr..  Lake  Ave.,  105 
10,  mid.  line.  Lake  Avenue,    -      83 
10,  S.  E.  qr.,  Lake  Avenue,  98 

10,  S.  line.  Lake  Avenue,        -      88 

MitehelL    T.  14,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.   2,  near  mid.  S.  line,        -  580 

9,  S.  E.  comer,  liigh  hill,  -  566 

10,  S.  E.  comer,  -  -  510 

21,  mid.  E.  line,  -  491 

27,  N.  W.  qr.,  Stanley  Creek,  391 


Montpelier.    T.  23,  R.  23  E.  Feet. 

Sec.  25,  near  center,           -  -    181 

25,  mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  -  138 

Morrison.    T.  21,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  28,  N.  W.  comer.  Dry  Run,  -    237 

34,  mid.  W.  line,  stream,  240 

34,  mid.  S.  line,           -   '  -    284 

Mosel.    T.  16,  R.  23  E. 

Sec.  4,  S.  line  R.  R.,          -  -      51 

5,  mid.  S.  line,  stream,  83 

5,  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -    112 

16,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.  R.  R.,    51 

16,  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  stream,       56 

27,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  50 
Bank  three-qr.  mile  N.  of  pier,  48 

Mount  Pleasant.    T.  3,  R.  22  E. 

Sec  4,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    150 

4,  near  mid.  S.  line,        -  147 

9,  near  mid.  S.  line,  -    158 

12,  N.  E.  qr.,        -           -  105 

17,  center,  -  -  -  1.51 
20,  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  158 
20,  S.  hf.,         -           -  -    178 

W.  U.  Junction,          -           -  143 

Sec.21,  S.  E.  qr.,                -  -    126 

22,  S.  E.  qr.,         -           -  95 

23,  E.hf.,        -           -  -    120 

25,  N.  W.  comer,             -  141 

26,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -      92 

28,  mid.  S.  line,  -  -  129 
30,  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -  -  168 
30,  N.  W.  qr.,  Windsor,  203 

T.3,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  5,  S.  line,        -           -  -      45 

19,  S.  E.  comer,               -  80 

19,  N.  E.  qr.,     -          -  -      78 

20,  S.  line,             -           -  40 

21,  Racine  Junction,  -  -  4^3 
Vaughn's  Quarry,  -  -  58 
Horbck's  quarry,  -  -  -  46 
Sec.  32,  center,           -           -  38 

32,  S.  line,        -           -  -      40 
Mukwona^o.    T.  5,  R.  13  E. 

Sec    6,  marsh,       -            -  -    305 

14,  S.  W.  comer,              -  3:35 

Mukwonago  village,            -  -    276 

Muskego.    T.  5,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  13,  raid.  E.  line,  -            -  205 

13,  mid.  S.  Une,           -  -    227 

33,  near  mid.  S.  line,  -  191 
Muskego  lake,        -           -  -    191 

Newark.    T.  1,  R.  11  E. 

Sec.    1,  N.  E.  qr.,  spring,       -  258 

1,S.  W.qr.,            -  -    J362 

3,  N.  W.  qr.,       -            -  328 

10,  mid.  W.  line,        -  -    342 

11,  S.  W.  qr.,  -  -  357 
11,  S.  W.  qr.,  hill,  -  -  379 
13,  W.  line  near  mid.,  -  313 
13,  S.  E.  comer,           -  -    2613 

13,  S.  E.  qr.,  flat,             -  19:3 

14,  N.  W.  qr.,              -  -    mo 

14,  S.  W.  qr.,       -            -  :3:31 

15,  S.  W.  qr.,  stream,  -    296 

16,  S.  E.  comer  of  S.  W.  qr.,  244 
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Newark.    T,  1,  R.  11  E.  — (con.)     Feet. 

Sec.  16,  S.  W.  qr.,  Coon  creek,  -    183 

20,  luid.  S.  line,  ridge,     -  318 

24,  N.  E.  qr.,  stream,  -  -    196 

25,  center  W.  hf.,  -  252 
25,  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  -  274 
28,-  N.  E.  qr.,  creek,  -  190 
29,  N.  E.  qr.,  quarry,  -  -  222 
31,  center  E.  hf,  -  -  222 
31,  near  center,  -  -  263 
31,  W.  of  center,              -  275 

31,  W.  hf,       -           -  -    249 

32,  center,             -           -  281 

33,  near  center,  -  -  207 
33,  mid.  W.  line,              -  220 

33,  bottom  of  outcrop,  -    245 

34,  center,  ridge,  -           -  207 

35,  center,  crcok,         -  -    144 
New  Berlin.    T.  6,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  21,  mid.  N.  lif,    -           -  291 

22,  general  level  E.,  -  -  'SS6 
32,  N.  W.  comer,  Prospect  hiU,  344 
New  Denmark.    T.  22,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.    7,  N.  E.  qr..  Two  Rivera,  -    218 

17,  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,     -  295 

25,  near  N.  W.  comer,  -  328 
35,  S.  W.  qr.,  Kettle  range,  307 

New  Holstein.    T.  17,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  30,  S.  W.  qr.,       -           -  484 

32,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    402 

34,  N.  W.  qr.,      -            -  426 
Newton.    T.  18,  R.  23  E. 

Sec.  1,  N.  line,  R.  R.,      -  -      77 

1  creek               •            •  52 

4,'  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.  190 

12,  N.  hne  R.  R.,          -  -    79 

13,  N.  line  R.  R.,             -  85 

17,  -  -  -  -  166 
2:3,  N.  line  R.  R.,             -  80 

26,  N.  line  R.  R.,  -  -  74 
27  creek  *  -  57 
3o!  mid.  W.  line,  S.  W.  qr.,  140 
:34,  N.  line  R.  R.,        -  -      77 

Norway.    T.  4,  R.  20  E. 

Wind  lake,             -            -  -    190 

Sec.    8,  N.  line,           -            -  198 

8,  S.  line,        -            -  -     198 

18,  S.  E.  comer,    -            -  221 

19,  S.  W.  comer,        -  -    224 
Oak  Creek.    T.  5,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.    1,  N.  line,  bank  of  lake,  -      80 

1,  N.  W.  comer,             -  75 

2,  mid.  N.  hne,          -  -      90 
2,  N.  hne  R.  R.,             -  96 

2,  mid.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -     112 

3,  mid.  N.  hne,               -  122 

3,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -      96 

4,  mid.  N.  line,                -  115 
4,  mid.  N.  hne  N.  W.  qr.,  -     149 

4,  N.  W.  comer,        -  161 

5,  mid.  N.  line,               -  149 
5,  mid.   N.  line,  N.   W.  qr.. 

Lake  station.      -  -    154 
5,  mid.  N.  hne  W.  hf.  N.  W. 

qr.,         -           -  -    160 


Oak  Creek.  T.  5,  R.  22  E.— (con.)  Feet. 

Sec.  5,  N.  W.  comer,             -  152 

5,  mid.  W.  hne  N.  W.  qr.,    -    164 

5,  mid.  W.  hne,              -  161 

5,  mid.  W.  hne  S.  W.  qr.,  -    158 

6,  N.  W.  comer,  -  185 
6,  mid.  W.  hne  N.  W.  qr.,    -    205 

6,  mid.  W.  hne,              -  210 

7,  mid.  N.  hne  N.  E.  qr.,  -  160 
7,  mid.  N.  line,  -  175 
7,  mid.  N.  hne  N.  W.  qr.,  -  170 
7,  N.  W.  comer,  -  195 
7,  mid.  W.  hne  N.  W.  qr.,    -    180 

7,  mid.  W.  hne,              -  175 

8,  mid.  N.  hne  N.  E.  qr.,  -  133 
8,  mid.  N.  line,  -  150 
8,  N.  hne  R.  R.,  -  -  147 
8,  N.  W.  comer,             -  155 

8,  near  mid.  S.  hne,    -  -    129 

9,  mid.  N.  hne  N.  E.  qr.,  96 
9,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  111 
9,  mid.N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  155 
9,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    134 

10,  N.  line,  Oak  creek,     -  71 

10,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -      80 

10,  mid.  N.  hne,               -  119 

10,  mid.  N.  hne,  N.  W.  qr.,  -    13S 

10,  N.  W.  comer,             -  82 

11,  N.  line.  Oak  creek,  -  -  45 
11,  N.  line,  Chicago  road,  -  74 
11.  N.  hne,  R.  R.,  -  94 
11,  N.  hne  N.  W.  qr.,  -  111 
11,  N.  W.  comer,  -  82 
11,  center.  Oak  Creek  station,        80 

11,  mid.  line,        -            -  107 

12,  N.  hne,  bank  of  lake,  -  80 
12,  mid.  W.  hne  N.  E.  qr.,  8^1 
12.  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  65 
14,  N.  line,  Chicago  road,  108 
14,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -      89 

14,  N.  W.  corner,             -  105 

15,  mid.  N.  hne  N.  E.  qr.,  -  91 
15,  mid.  N.  hne,  -  -  96 
15,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  102 
15,  mid.  N.  hne  N.  W.  c;r.,  126 
15,  mid.  W.  hne  S.  E.  qr.,  -  88 
15,  mid.  W.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  101 

15,  center,        -           -  -    112 

16,  N.  line,  Oak  Creek,  -  77 
16,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  77 
16,  mid.  N.  hne,  -  -  91 
16,  mid.  N.  hne  N.  W.  qr.,  -  113 
16,  N.  W.  comer,  -  142 
16,  mid.  W.  hne  N.  W.  qr.,  -  134 
16,  mid.  W.  line,              -  136 

16,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -     122 

17,  mid.  N.  hne  N.  E.  qr.,  130 
17,  mid.  N.  hne,  R.  R.,  -  129 
17,  mid.  N.  hne  N.  W.  qr.,  1:36 
17,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  140 
17,  mid.  W.  hne  N.  W.  qr.,  12.5 
17,  mid.  W.  line,  -  -  130 
17,  mid.  W.  hne  S.  W.  qr.,  140 
17,  mid.  W.  hne  S.  hf.  S?VV.  qr.,  155 
17.  mid.  S.  hne  S.  W.  qr.,  -    116 
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Oak  Creek.    T.  5,  R.  22  E.  —  (con.)  Feet. 

Sec.  18,  N.  W.  comer,            -  160 

20,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -    125 

20,  mid.  N.  line,  r           -  14v3 

20,  N.  line,  R.  R.,       -  -    116 

20,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr,  1:30 

20,  N.  W.  comer,    •    -  -    140 

20,  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  Ill 

21,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    121 

22,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  104 

22,  IP  id.  N.  line,  -  -  83 
2:3,  N.  line,  R.  R.,  -  105 
213,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  111 
2;3,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  103 

23,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  119 
23,  mid.  line,  R.  R.,  -  1 10 
23,  raid,  line,  Chicago  road,  -  116 
2:J,  cent.  N.  hf.  S.E.  qr.,  Ch.  rd.,  127 
26,  N.  line,  Chicago  road,  -    117 

26,  mid.  line,  Chicago  road,  128 

27,  mid.  W.  line,         -  -      85 

27,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  94 

28,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  87 
28,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  108 
28,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  99 
28,  mid.  N.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  94 
28,  center,        -           -  -    106 

28,  mid.  W.  Hne  N.  E.  qr.,  112 

29,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  108 
29,  mid.  N.  Une,  -  -  100 
29,  mid.  N.  line  N.W.  qr.,  R.  R.,  HI 
29,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    111 

29,  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  105 

30,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  110 
30,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  113 
30,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  124 
30,  N.  W.  corner,  -  120 
30,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -     110 

30,  mid.  W.  line,  -  132 
.'30,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -     136 

31,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  13:3 
31,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  1:36 
31,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  147 

31,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    150 

32,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  145 
32,  mid.  N.  Une,  -  -  1:35 
32,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  105 
32,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  119 
3:3,  rtid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  100 
a3,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  110 
:3:3,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  125 
:3:3,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  i:33 
34,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  87 
34,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  88 
34,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  88 
34,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  94 
34,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  92 
34,  mid.  W.  line,  -  -  *  85 
34,  mid.  N.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  88 
34,  center,        -           -  -      81 

34,  mid.  N.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  79 

35,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  105 
35,  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  95 
85,  mid.  N.  lijie  N.  W.  qr.,  -  91 
35,  N.  W.  corner,            -  86 


Oak  Creek.    T.  5,  R.  22  E.  —  (con.)  Feet, 

Sec.  35,  mid.  W.  line,         -  -      77 

35,  mid.  N.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  80 

35,  center,  -  -  -  78 
a5,  mid.  N.  Ime  S.  E.  qr.,  96 

36,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  114 
36,  mid.  W.  line,  -  -  104 
36,  mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -  102 
36,  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  118 
36,  mid.  S.  hne,  -  -  121 
36,  S.  hne,  R.  R.  station,  117 
36,  Chicago  rd.  on  Coimty  hne,  1 10 
36,  S.  E.  comer,           -  -    1:30 

Top  of  bank  (Sec.  31,  T.  5,  R.  23),       80 

Oak  Grove.    T.  11,  R.  15E. 

Horicon  Junction,    -           -  -    306 

Minnesota  Junction,    -           -  348 

Rolling  Prairie  station,       -  -    363 

Juneau  station,           -           -  335 

Oakland.    T.  6,  R.  13  E. 

Lake  Ripley,    -           -           -  239 

Red  Cedar  lake,     -           -  -    2:33 

Sec.  4,  S.  W.  qr.,  -           -  -    ^m 

5,  S.  half,           -           -  280 

7,  W.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  -    271 

13,  mid.  W.  hne  N.  W.  qr.,  -    34:3 

16,  S.  E.  comer,   -           -  330 

18,  S.  E.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.,  -    246 

19,  near  N.  W.  comer,  -  264 
19,  center  S.  E.  qr.,     -  -    251 

19,  S,  W.  qr.,  -  -  2:34 
25,- near  N.  W.  comer,  -  36:3 
25,  W.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,  -  270 
28,  mid.  E.  Une,  -  -  253 
28,  near  mid.  S.  line,  -  227 
30,  S.  W.  qr.,              -  -    257 

30,  near  center  S.  W.  qr.,  25:3 

31,  S.  W.  qr.,              -  -    214 

31,  S.  Une  S.  W.  qr.,        -  210 
Oconomowoc.    T.  8,  R.  17  E. 

LacLaBeUe,          -           -  -    273 

Oconomowoc  station,   -           -  28:3 

Osceola.    T.  14,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  1,  mid.  W.  line,         -  -    .500 

4,  N.  E.  qr.,  cross  roads,  458 

11,  S.  W.  qr.,  stream,  -    45:3 

13,  Long  Lake,     -           -  443 

30,  E.  hf.,  pond,          -  -    413 

32,  N.  Une,           -           -  518 

34,  general  level,         -  -    504 

35,  N.  hf..  Canton.           -  566 
Palmyra.    T.  5,  R.  16  E. 

Palmyra  station,     -           -  -    260 

Sec.  20,  E.  hf.,            -           -  2C6 

20,  N.  W.  qr.,             -  -    278 

22,  S.  E.  qr.,         -           -  29<) 

23,  N.  E.  qr.,  -           -  -    271 

28,  N.  Une.           -           -  241 

29,  S.  E.  qr.     -           -  -    220 

31,  center,            -           -  221 

32,  W.  Une,     -           -  -    221 
Paris.    T.  7,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  18,  center,  prairie,            -  191 
Pensaukee.    T.  27,  R.  19  E. 
Sec.  23,  N.  branch,  Pensaukee  road,   139 
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Pensaukee.  T.  27,  R.  19  E,  —  (con.)  Fe^.t. 

Sec.  85,  Pensaukee  river,         -  128 

Pewaukee.    T.  7,  R.  19  E. 

Pewaukee  Lake,      -           -  -    263 

Pewaukee  station,       -           -  263 

I.  N.  Stewart's  place,        -  -    316 

Sec.   1,  center,             -           -  262 

12,  highland,   -           -  -    358 

12,  mid.  S.  line,    -           -  268 

13,  inid.  N.  hf.,  -  -  254 
16,  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  284 
26,  quarry,  -  -  -  248 
26,  railroad  crossing,  -  248 
32,  W.  hf.,       -           -  -    330 

Pierce.    T.  24,  R.  24  E. 

Gen.  level,  E.  of  Casco  village,  203 

Sec.  28,  center,  high  bluff,  -  -    188 

28,  river,  -  -  -  30 
32,  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -  -  44 
32,  N.  E.  qr.,  top  of  Wamot's 

quany,              -           -  126 

32,  N.  £.  qr.,  outcrop,  -      61 

32,  N.  E.  qr.,  above  outcrop,  77 

33,  S.  W.  qr.,       -            -  179 
Pierce.    T.  24,  R.  25  E. 

4}4  miles  S.  W.  of  Ahnapee,  -  144 

Bajok  at  Alaska,      -           -  -      58 

Sec.  20,  N.  W.  qr.,      -            -  141 

31,  S.  E.  comer,          -  -      99 
Pleasant  Prairie.    T.  1,  R.  22  E. 

Kenosha  Junction,       -            -  101 

Pleasant  Prairie  station,     -  -    119 

Eau  Pieine  river,  near  state  line,  77 

Sec.   1,  mid.  N.  Uhe  N.  E.  qr.,  -      50 

1,  mid.  W.  hne,              -  70 

1,  S.  W.  qr.,               -  -      44 

2,  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  105 
4,  near  mid.  N.  line,  -  100 
4,  near  mid.  S.  line,  -  101 
7,  W.  line,  -  -  -  106 
9,  mid.  N.  line,  railroad,  101 

10,  W.  hue,     -            -  -    120 

16,  W.  hne,          -           -  150 

16,  mid.  S.  hne  S.  W.  qr.,  -      98 

18,  Eau  Pieine  river,        -  73 

20,  mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  -      97 

24,  N.  E.  qr.,        -            -  72 

29,  mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  -      95 

32,  mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  90 

32,  center  E.  hf.,  railroad,  -      93 

33,  S.  E.  comer,  -  -  134 
35,  40  rods  W.  of  mid.,  S.  Hne,   160 

Pleasant  Prairie.    T.  1,  R.  28  E. 

Sec.  18,  S.  E.  qr.,  l)cach  I,  -      26 

18,  S.  E.  qr.,  beach  II,     -  39 

31,  S.  W.  qr.,  beach  111,  -      64 

Beach  I,  near  state  line,          -  34 

Beach  II,  near  stiite  line,    -  -      55 

Plvmouth.    T.  2,  R.  11  E. 

Hanover  Junction,       -            -  209 

Sec.   1,  S.  W.  qr.,              -  -    261 

9,  N.  E.  comer,  railroad,  225 

28,  mid.  W.  line,         -  -    395 

33,  N.  E.  comer,              -  342 

35,  mid.  W.  line,         -  -    412 


Plymouth.    T.  15,  R.  21  E.  FeM, 

Plymouth  station,        -           -  262 

Red  Clay,  E.  of  Plymoutli,  -    ,305 

Sec.  3,  N.  W.  qr.,      -           -  343 

16,  S.  E.  qr.,  stream,  -  -    252 

31,  S.  line,  Onion  river,    -  232 

32,  S.  E.  qr.,  Ist  Kettle  Ridge,    309 

33,  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,    -  -    340 

34,  S.  Ime,  railroad  crossing,  224 
36,  S.  E.  comer,  hill,  -  -    253 

Polk.    T.  10,  R.  19  E. 

Cedar  Creek  village,    -           -  481 

Cedar  Lake,           -           -  -    442 

Schleiaingerville  station,          -  474 

Ackerville  station,  -           -  -    480 

Sec.  6,  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  448 

6,  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -    480 

6,  N.  E.  comer.  -           -  594 

33,  mid.  E.  line.          -  -    535 
Porter.    T.4,  R.  HE. 

Sec.   1,  N.  E.  comer,         -  -    284 

3,  N.  E.  qr..  Catfish  river,  196 

3,  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -    265 

3,  S.  W.  qr.,  stream,      -  196 

5,  N.  E.  comer,          -  -    247 

5,  mid.  N.  Hne  N.  W.  qr.,  261 

6,  mid.  E.  line,  -  -  261 
9,  N.  W.  qr.,  -  -  250 
9,  mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -    2cX) 

Portland.    T.  9,  R.  13  E. 

Crawfish,  E.  of  Portland,        -  214 

Sec.    1,  N.  W.  comer,       -  -    250 

6,  N.W.  qr.,      -            -  296 

6,  N.  W.  qr.,  marsh,  -    286 

6,  center  W.  hf.,             -  'S07 

7,  W.  hne  N.  W.  qr.,  marsh,    276 

8,  mid.  W.  hf.,  stream,  -    259 

17,  near  mid.  S.  line,  marsh,  241 

18,  mid.  N.  line,          -  -    268 

18,  N.  W.  comer,             -  297 

19,  N.  W.  qr.,  marsh,  -  244 
27,  N.  hf.,  -  -  25:3 
27,  N.  W.  qr.,  Crawfish,  -  221 
27,  top  of  conglomerate,  269 
29,  center  E.  lif.,  -  -  259 
29,  near  S.  hne,  -  -  279 
31,  N.  E.  comer,  -  -  290 
31,  near  mid.  N.  line,  -  270 
31,  N.  W.  comer,  -  -  340 
31,  S.  E.  comer,               -  308 

34,  mid.  N.  hne  N.  W.  qr.,  -  3:10 
:35,  S.  W.  qr.,       -            -  219 

35,  mid.  E.  line,           -  -    214 

36,  mid.  N.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  295 
Preble.    T.  24,  R.  21  E. 

Top  of  beach  line,  1  mi.  E.  of  Green 

6ay,        -           -           -  -      14 

Sec.  26,  mid.  E.  line,  -            -  152 

27,  fork  of  roads,         -  -      25 

3:),  mid.  of  W.  hne,         -  11 

34,  N.  W.  qr..             -  -      59 

:34,  top  of  highland,         -  155 

34,  center,  highland,    -  -     144 

35,  S.  E.  qr.,  gen.  level  of  high- 
land,     -            -            -  157 
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Preble.    T.  24,  R.  21  E.  — (con.)      Feet 

Sec.  36,  N.  E.  qr.,  -           -           -  189 

36,  mid.  N.hf.,    -           -  180 

9,  S.  h£.,  T.  2:3,         -           -  91 

Randall.    T.  1,  R.  19  E. 

Lake  Elizabeth,      -           -           -  196 

Sec.  18,  Power's  Lake,            -  265 

18,  S.  E.  comer,          -           -  282 

19,  mid.  S.  Hne,  -  -  289 
21,  E.  hf.,  R.  R.,         -           -  201 

35,  mid.  S.  hf.,     -           -  298 

36,  S.  hf.  of  S.  E.  qr.,             -  340 
RantouL    T.  19,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  4,  mid.  E.  line  (est.),        -  271 

Hilbert  Station,      -            -            -  250 

School  house  S.  of  Hilbert,     -  301 

Raymond.    T.  4,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.   7,  mid.  W.  line,        -           -  203 

18,  S.  W.  comer,              -  238 

21,  N.  W.  qr.,             -            -  179 

36,  N.  line  x\.  E.  qr.,       -  89 

Red  River.    T.  25,  R.  2S  E. 

Mayville  beds  in  N.  part  of  town,  163 

Sec.  20,  S.  E.  qr.,   -            -            -  186 

21,  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,          -  138 

21,  S.  E.  qr.,  smooth  thin  beds,  1^38 

22,  S.  E.  qr.,    -            -            -  168 

22,  mid.  S.  line,  highland,  249 

23,  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  swamp,  176 

24,  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  (?),  outcrop,  268 
27,  N.  W.  qr.,              -            -  203 

33,  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  stream,  125 

34,  N.  W.  qr.  N.  Ime,  stream,  144 

35,  N.  W.  comer,  highland,   -  274 

36,  N.  E.  comer,  gen.  level,  285 
Rhine.    T.  16,  R.  21  E. 

Elkhart  Station,     -            -            -  362 

Sec.    1,  mid.  N.  E.  qr.,           -  341 

13,  N.  E.  comer,          -            -  211 

18,  center  E.  hf.,  R.  R.,  316 

19,  S.  E.  qr.,  summit,  -  426 
24,  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  -  327 
3:3,  S.  W.  qr.,  stream,             -  300 

Richfield.    T.  9,  R.  19  E. 

Richfield  Station,    -            -            -  381 

Sec.   :3,  mid.  E.  line,               -  413 

3,  20  rods  W.  of  mid.  E.  line,  542 

4,  mid.  E.  line,  -  -  528 
10,  mid.  E.  hne,  -  -  5:30 
15,  S.  E.  comer,  -  -  4:30 
22,  S.  Hne,  Bark  river,  -  367 
22,  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  -  498 
26,  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -  379 
36,  N.  E.  comer,  -  -  429 
36,  E.  hne  of  S.  E.  qr.,    -  300 

Ripon.    T.  16,  R.  14  E. 

Kipon  Station,        -            -            -  3.52 

CW,  W.  of  road,        -            -  341 

City.    Falls  under  tresael  bridge,  3:32 

Top  of  St.  P.,  near  Hmekiln,  351 

Top  of  Hill,  W.  of  hmekiln,  37:^ 

St.  Peters,  W.  of  kwst,        -  3-58 

Cooml)8  quarry,  bottom,          -  370 

Sec.   2,  (est.),  S.  E.  comer,            -  309 

19,  mid.  W.  hne,          -  304 


Ripon.    T.  16,  R.  14  E.  —  (con.)       Feei, 

Sec.  20,  N.  W.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.,  -  327 

20,  N.  W.  of  center,  quarry,  400 

20,  Uttle  W.  of  center,           -  397 

20,  near  mid.  S.  line,        -  350 

20,  S.  W.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.,       -  J3.51 

20,  N.  E.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  381 

21,  (Quarry  S.  W.  of  Mr.  Starr's,  364 
26,  N.  W.  qr.,                  -  366 

28,  N.  hne  N.  E.  qr.,  -            -  370 

29,  N.  E.  qr.  near  center,  350 
29,  N.  E.  qr.,  top  of  Umestoije,  370 
29,  20  rods  S.  of  last,  -  -  341 
a5,  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  364 
36,  S.  E.  qr.,  stream,  -           -  343 

Rochester.    T.  3,  R.  19  E. 

Sec.   2,  mid.  S.  hne,    -           -  203 

14,  N.  E.  qr.,  river,     -            -  187 

15,  S.  E.  qr.,  blufiF,  -  276 
15,  mid.  S.  hne  S.  E.  qr.,  200 

Rock.    T.  2,  R.  12  E. 

Afton          -           -           -           -  206 

Sec.   7,  N.  E.  qr.,  summit,  306 

8,  N.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,  marsh,  265 

20,  mid.  W.  hne,  Bass  creek  flat  183 

21,  mid.  W.  hne,         -           -  206 
Rockland.    T.  19,  R.  21  E. 

Rockland  ledge,      -           -           -  300 

Sec.  4,  S.  E.qr.,  outcrop,       -  310 

4,  mid.  E.  line,      -               -  258 

Rockland.    T.  22,  R.  20,  E. 

Sec.   3,  N.  hf.,       -           -           -  22 

3,  S.  E.  qr.  E.  of  east  river,  30 
14,  mid.  E.  line,  base  of  ledge,  267 
24,  mid.  E.  hf.,  level  above  ledge  320 

Rosendale.    T.  16,  R.  15  E. 

Rosendale  station,              -           -  313 

West  Rosendale  station,          -  304 

Rubicon  station,                  -           -  440 

Sec.   4,  S.  W.  qr.,       -           -  288 

4,  S.  W.  qr.,  quarry,  -  278 
28,  N.  W.  qr.,  river,  -  271 
32,  S.  E.  comer,              -  345 

Russell.    T.  16,  R.  20  E. 
Sec.  31,  W.  hne  N.  W.  qr.,  Sheb.  riv.  325 

36,  E.  lines.  E.qr.,  hill,         -  244 

Salem.    T.  1,  R.  20  E. 

Salem  station,              -            -  198 

Fox  river  station,    -           -           -  200 

Fox  river  at  Wilmot,               -  154 

Sec.  32,  N.  E.  qr.,  -            -            -  161 

Saukville.    T.  11,  R.  21  E. 

Saukville  station,         -            -  181 

Sec.    2,  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.,    -           -  249 

26,  N.  E.  qr.,  quarry,        -  212 

34,  mid.  S.  line,  outcrop,         -  187 

35,  S.  hne,  R.  R.  crossmg,  181 
Schleswig.    T.  17,  R.  21  E. 

Rockville,               -           -           -  28G 
Sheboygan  river  under  bridge  be- 
tween Rockville  and  Kiel,           -  272 
Kiel  station,                 -            -  3:3:3 
Sec.   6,  N.  E.  qr.,  gen.  level,         -  295 
17,  N.  W.  corner,  gen.  level,  i3r*i0 
20,  N.  W.  qr.,      -            -  359 
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124 
222 

70 
73 

168 


Scott    T.  13,  R.  20  E.  Feet, 

Sec.   9,  Stanley  creek,    -        -  324 

10,                   ...  326 

19,  Tamarac  swamp,        -  392 

27,  mid.  N.  line,                      -  328 

27,  Stanley  creek,             -  284 

Scott     T.  24,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.   7,  W.  hf.,  Cowles  well, 

19,  (est.), 
Scott.   T.  24,  R.  21  E. 

Top  of  Mayville  beds, 

Sec.  12,  Outcrop,  Cincinnati, 

24,E.hf., 
Sevastopol.    T.  28,  R.  26  E. 
Racine  limestone  near  Whitefish  bay,  33 
Sandbank,  R.  27,  E.,  Whitefish  bay,    15 

Sec.  10,  S.  W.  qr.,  gen.  level,        -  127 

18,  S.  line,            -           -  80 

20,  bank,         -           -           -  193 

21,  N.  E.qr.,        -           -  im 

27,  S.  W.  qr.  (est.),  ridge,  100 

28,  mid.  E.  line,          -           -  116 

28,  S.  E.  qr.,  stream,        -  56 

29,  N.  E.  qr.,       -        -           -  155 

33,  S.  E.  qr.,  hill,             -  62 

Sheboygan.    T.  15,  R.  23  E. 

Sheboygan  post-office,             -  53 
Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac  R.  R. 

station,                -            -            -  5 

Lake  Shore  R.  R.  station,        -  7 

-  Lighthouse  point,  bank  of  lake,      .-  46 

Sec.  4,  near  N.  E.  comer  R.  R.,  60 

4.  mid.  N.  line,     -          -  85 

6,  mid.  S.  line,  Sheboygan  riv.,    74 

6,  S.  E.  comer,  highland,      -  149 

7,  center,  N.  hf.,  Rabe's  quarry,  73 
9,  S.  E.  qr..  Roth's  quarry,    -  17 

River  opposite  quarry,             -  13 

Sec.  10,  near  center,           -           -  55 

10,  near  c^'nter,  R.  R.  crossing,  46 

10,  Pigeon  river  above  dam,  -  16 
16,  N.  hf.,  rising  to  W.,  25 
16,  mid.  S.  hne,  -  -  126 
21,  near  center,  highland,       -  127 

30,  N.  E.  qr.,  gen.  level,  HI 
3:^,  S.  E.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.,         -  58 

34,  mid.  N.  W.  qr.,          -  62 

Sheboygan  Falls.    T.  15,  R.  22  E. 

Decai  Station,             -            -  179 

Sheboygan  Falls  Station,    -           -  85 

School  house,              -            -  118 

Sec.    2,  mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  202 

11,  N.  E.  comer,  -           -  199 

12,  mid.  E.  hne  S.  E.  qr.,  122 
18,  S.  W.  comer,  -  -  190 
21,  near  center,  saw  mill,  139 
24,  N.  E.  comer,  -  -  116 
27,  mid.    E.    line  S.    E.   qr., 

stream,        -            -  93 

27,  near  center,  hill,     -           -  159 

35,  S.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.  crossing,  96 
35,  S.  W.  qr.,  Sheboygan  river,  129 

Sherman.    T.  13,  R.  21  E. 

Union  river,            -            -            -  212 


Sherman.  T.  13,  R.  21  E.  — (con.)  Feet. 
Sec.  25,  quarter    mile    from  Wmtc 

Cedar  swamp,    -  -    473 

27,  W.  hf.,  highland,  -    339 
34,  N.  W.  comer,  (ost),   -  218 

Shields.    T.  9,  R.  14  E. 

Sec.  32,  quarry,       -            -  -    214 
Somers.    T.  2,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.    1,  mid.  S.  hne  S.  E.  qr.,  44 

3,  S.  W.  qr..  Pike  river,  -    30 

4,  mid.  N.  line,  R.  R.,  -  131 
4,  mid.  S.  line.  R.  R.,  -  124 
9,  mid.  S.  hne,  R.  R.,    -  118 

10,  mid.  E.  line,           -  -      80 

16,  mid.  S.  Une,  R.  R.,    -  103 

21,  mid.  S.  hne,  R.  R.,  -     109 

28,  mid.  S.  hne,                -  101 
34,  center,        -           -  -    i29 

Somers.    T.  2,  R.  23  E. 

Kenosha  Station,          -           -  40 

Sec.    5,  S.  W.  comer,             -  '   50 

7,  S.  hne,  R.  R.,        -  -      35 

18,  S.  hne,  R.  R.,            -  .  50 

19,  center,  R.  R.,              -  45 

19,  S.  hne,  R.  R.,        -  -      40 
Sprinff  Prairie.    T.  3,  R.  18  E. 

Smitn's  quarry,       -            -  *    188 

Sec.  5,  S.  W.  qr.,  highland,  -  401 

7  and  8,  average,       -  -    340 

8,  S.  W.  qr.,  -  .  2:J1 
17  and  18,  average,     -  -    370 

20,  mid.  W.  hne,             -  352 

26,  E.  hf,         -           -  -    201 

27,  S.  W.  comer,  stream,  284 

29,  center,        -            -  -    382 
34,  N.  W.  qr.,  stream,      -  245 

Sprinfc  Valley.    T.  2,  R.  10  E. 

Orford  Station,        -            -  -    313 

Sec.   2,  mid.  E.  hne,           -  -    350 

3,  N.  line  of  N.  E.qr.,  -  418 

3,  S.  E.  qr.,    -            -  -    3:34 

3,  S.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  314 

4,  N.  W.  qr.,  stream,  -  291 
4,  -  -  -  3.38 
4,  S.  W.  qr.,  flat,  -  -  25-3 
4,  S.  E.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.,  352 

9,  center,  -  .  .  32I 
11,  N.  E.qr.,  -  -  42:3 
11,  S.  W.  qr.,               -  -    342 

11,  hiU,     -            -            -  396 

12,  center  N.  hf.,        -  -    389 
12,  S.  E.  qr.,  flat.             -  28:3 

12,  outcrop,      -            -  -    301 

13,  mid.  N.  line.  -            -  300 
15,  S.  E.  qr.,    -            -  -    :321 

17,  S.  E.  qr.,  stream,        -  215 

18,  S.  W.  qr.,  Taylor's  Creek,      204 

19,  N.  W.  comer,        -  -    220 

21,  N.  E.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.  2:36 
24,  E.  line  of  S.  E.  qr.,  -    405 

28,  N.  E.  qr.,       -            -  296 

33,  S.  E.  qr.,   -           -  -    268 

34,  N.    W.  qr.,  Galena   lime- 

stone,    -           -  -    345 

34,  N.  W.  qr.,  summit,     -  391 
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List  of  Elevations  abote  Lake  yLicniQAii  —  continued. 


Spring  Valley. T.21,  EASE.-icon,)  Feet, 

Sec.  a4,  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -    386 
Stockbridge;    T.  19,  R.  19  E. 

Fork  in  roods  going  to  Chilton  and 

Sherwood,           -  -    397 
Three  miles  N.  of  Stockbridge  vil- 
lage,      -           -  -    388 
Two  miles  N.  of  Stockbridge  village,  383 
One  and  a  half  miles  N.  of  Stock- 

bridffe  Tillage,    -  -    358 
Four  comers  N.  of  Stockbridge  vil- 
lage,      -           -  -    214 
Stockbridge  village,    -           -  2il 
Sec.  28,  mid.  N.  Une  N.  W.  qr.,         399 

Stnrgeon  Bay.    T.  27,  R.  26  E. 

Top  of  hill  N.  of  Sturgeon  Bay  vil- 
lage,      -           -  -    113 
Sec.  5,  junction  Racine  and  Coral 

beds,           -           -  58 

5,  top  of  rock,           -  -      75 

o,  valley,             -           -  44 

9,  E.  hf,  ridge,          -  -      62 

9,  S.  W.  qr.,  top  of  rock,  44 

9,  S.  E.  qr.,  top  of  rock,  -      61 

Sugar  Creek.    T.  3.  R.  16  E. 

&c.    4,  S.  \V.  qr.  W.  line,  -    .353 

5,  Holden  8  Lake,           -  325 

5,  mid.  N.  line,          -  -    367 

9,  near  center,                -  'MO 

2^3,  N.  W.  comer,  creek,  -    312 

36,  mid.  N.  line,          -  -    420 

36,            ...           -  460 

Sammit.    T.  7,  R.  17  E. 

Silver  liake,            -           -  -    278 

Nemahbin,      -            -           -  289 

Sumner.    T.  5,  R.  13  E. 

Lake  Koshkouong.              -  -    184 

Sec.    7,  center  S.  hf,  creek,     -  188 

18,  near  cent*.T,            -  -    228 

Taycheeclah.    T.  16,  R.  18  E. 

Lake  Winnebago,   -           -  -    162 

Sec.   5,  mid.  N.  lime  N.  W.  qr.,         305 

5,  centre,        .            -  -    :^6 

22,  S.  W.  comer,  hiU,      -  450 

22,  mid.  X.  line,          -  -    4:-W 

25,  N.  line,  hills,  -            -  40-S 

2-5,  N.  line,  vallevs,      -  -    358 

20,  S.  W.  qr.  of'S.  E.  qr.,  'Ml 

32,  N.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,  -  -    219 

Trenton.    T.  11,  R.  20E. 

Newburg,  outcrop  on  river,  -    225 

Spc,   6,  mid.  E.  Une,   -            -  314 

12,  mid.  S.  Une,           -  -    M2 

14,(V)lull.            -           -  :345 

25.  N.  W.  qr.,              -  -    299 

Troy.    T.  4,  R.  17  E. 

Sec.  2,  N.  W.  comer,         -  -    253 

10,  S.  E.  comer,  R.  R.,    -  317 

11,  E.  hf.  center,  -  -  313 
11,  S.W.  qr.,  Castleman's  quarrj',  *2-^5 
15,  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  -  295 
22,  R.  R.  crossing,  -  3fK) 
27,  centre  N.  hf..  stream,  -  273 
3:3,  mid.  S.  hne,  liill,         -  310 


Turtle.    T.  1,  R.  13  E.  Feet, 

Crest  of  hill  E.  of  Beloit,    -  -    405 

Sec.  5,  level  Rock  prauie,  -           217 

9,  N.  E.  qr.,  -           -  -    227 

9,  N.  W.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.,  225 

18,  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  -  330 
13,  mid.  S.  Une  S.  W.  qr.,  306 

15,  N.  E.  corner,  -  -           222 

16,  center,        -           -  -    223 

19,  center,            -  -           202 

21.  mid.  S.  line,           -  -    228 

22,  N.  W.  qr.,  -  -  270 
22,  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -  -  280 
22,  N.  hf.,  near  R.  R.  cut,  ^  302 
22,  bottom  of  Galena  Exposure,  246 

22,  summit  of  hill,       -  -    276 

23,  N.  E.qr.,        -  -           280 

28,  mid.  E.  line,           -  -    325 

29,  near  center,  -  -  218 
31,  N.  E.  comer,         -  -    211 

31,  N.  of  center,   -  -           188 

32,  center  N.  hf.,  -  -  229 
3:3,  N.  E.  comer,  -  -           206 

Two  River?.    T.  20,  R.  24  E. 

Sec.  22,  N.  W.  qr.,            -  -      53 

River  at  Neshoto,        -  -             29 
R.  R.  crossing  near  Two  Rivers,    -      14 

Utica.    T.  17,  R.  15E. 

Pickett's  station,    -           -  -    266 

Pickett's  Quarry,          -  -           242 

McFarlana's  quarry,          -  -    264 

Fisk's  comers,             -  -           259 

Flat  E.  of  Rush  Lake,        -  -    235 

Union.    T.  4,  R.  10  E. 

Evansville  station,  -           -  -    325 

Sec.   1,  N.  W.  comer,  -           321 

1,  N.  E.  qr.  of.  X.  E.  qr.,  mHl,  2:38 

2,  N.  VV.  corner,  -  -  JTO 
2,  N.  W.  qr.,  -  -  ;3:^9 
2,  N.  W.  qr.,  stream,  -    288 

4,  N.  W.  qr.,      -  -            379 

5,  N.  E.  qr.,  -            -  -    379 

6,  N.  W.  comer,  R.  R.,  -  400 
6,  W.  lif.,  marsh,       -  -    377 

6,  S.  W.  comer,  -           427 

7,  N.  W.  qr.,  -  -  442 
10,  W.  hf.,  Cnion  village,  375 
12,  N.  W.  qr.,  hill,     -  -    412 

12,  near  center,     -  -           298 

13,  N.  W.  qr.,  stream,  -    293 

14,  center  E.  hf.,  -  -  :339 
18,  mid.  W.  hne,  stream,  -    382 

18,  S.  W.  qr.,  flat,  -            368 

19.  S.  W.  qr.,  -  -  391 
19,  N.  W.  comer,  -  382 
22,  (est.)  -  -  -  407 
26,  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  :3:34 
26,  near  N .  E.  comer,  -    389 

29,  center  S.  lif.,  flat,  -           367 

30,  S.  E.  qr.,  weU,  -  -  402 
30,  S.  W.  qr.,  vallev,  -           345 

30,  near  center  W.  line,  -    336 

31,  N.  E.  qr.,  -  -  ;38:j 
31,  N.  E.  qr.,  summit,  -  423 
31,  S.  W.  qr.,       -  -           t:90 
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List  of  Eievattoms  abovk  Lakb  KicsiaJkJi —continued. 

Wiiukcjhn.    T.6,R.19E.  — (i 

c.  1:i,  iiUa.  E.  line,  hill,    - 
17,  N.  W.  or,  creek, 
Wanpna.    T.  18,  R.  15  E. 

Waapun  Station,    - 


i.  E.  qr.. 


Union.    T.  4,  R,  10  E.  — (con.) 

Sec.  33,  near  -ii'iiWr  ntnain, 
34,  near  N.  W,  comer,    - 
Vernon.    T.  r..  K.ISE. 
Foi  river  at  llii;  Bend, 
Sec  10,  iiii,i,  t::Yum. 
11,  X.  W.iurat^r, 
28,  vaUei", 
WashinKton.    T,  II,  R.  22  E. 
Highland  N.  of  Port  Washington, 
Tou  of  bank  N .  of  I'ort  Washington, 
Hill  W.  ut  l'.irt  Wii-lilnutt 
Port  Waahington  station, 
Port  Washintrton,  beach  formation, 
Sec.  4.  N,  line,       - 
9,  N.  line, 

9,  cent«r  N.  E,  qr.,  ■ 
9,  center, 
16,  N.  line,      - 
16,  Sauk  ri 
30,  center  S 
32,  center, 
Waterford.    T.  4,  R.  19  E. 
Foi  river  above  dam  at  Waterford, 
General  level  E.  o(  Waterford, 
Sec.  6,  N.  line, 

28,  Vernon  valley, 
:J6,  mid.  N,  line.  - 
Waterloo.    T,  8,  B.  13  E. 
Waterloo  Station,  - 
Sec.  3,  S.  W.  qr..      - 
5.  N.  W.  qr., 
0,  N.  E.  wrner,  ■ 
9,  near  mid.  N.  line.  - 
9,  raid.  N.  line,  R.  R.,    - 
9,  center,  creek. 
11,  nt'ar.i'iiliTJJ.W.  qr., 

16,  K    W.  ir.,  murs^li. 

17.  ctiili-rW.  hf.  hill,      ■ 

17,  centiT,  marsli, 

18,  N    W   corner 

19,  S.  E.  comer. 

23,  center  S.  hf..  hiU. 

24.  Crawfish  manli,    - 


314 


N.  E.  fl 


Horicon  marsb. 
I   Wanwabwa.    T.  T.  R.  21  E. 
Wauwatosa  Station, 
Sec.  1.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,    - 

1,  N.  UneN.  E.qr.,R.  R., 

1,  mid.  N.  line. 

1.  K  line  VV.hf.  N.  W.qr., 

1,  center  N  hf.  S.  W.  qr., 

3,  N.  "W.  <-"m.-T. 

3,  mid.  W.  Une. 

3.  S.  H  post.  W.  line  S.W,  qr.,  17S 

3,  near  S.W.  comer, 

3,  E.  line,  plank  road, 

4,  mid.  N.  line, 
4,  center  N.  E.  qr., 
4,  mid,  W.  line. 
4,  center  N.  E.  qr.. 

4.  mid.  line,  Fond  du  Lac  Rd., 

5,  mid,  N.  line,  - 
5,  N.  W.  (wner, 

5,  mid,  W.  line  N.  W.  qr., 

6,  N.  line,  river, 

7,  X.  line,  Menomonee  river. 
7.  N.  W.  comer, 

7,  mid.   W,  hne, 

8,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr., 
8.  mid.  N.  line.  ■ 
8,  mid,  N.  hne  N,  W.  qr., 


:«xi 


r  center  B.  bf., 
27. 8.  E.  qr.. 

29.  near  tenter,  creek,  - 
W,  E.  hf..    ■ 

30.  mid.  N.  hne  N.  E.  qr., 

31.  N.  W,  comer, 

31,  S.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr., 

32,  near  ci.'nter  S.  hf., 
32,  mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr., 
S.\  S.  E.  qr., 
a>,  mid.  E.  hne,  hill,     - 
36,  center, 

Watertown.    T  8,  R.  15  E. 

Watertown  Junction, 

Sec.  21.  mid,  E,  hne  8.  E.  qr.,  - 
Wnnkesha.    T.  6.  K,  lU  E. 

Waukesha  Station, 

Waukesha  School  House, 

June,  of  NiatjWa  and  Racine. villa(^  ^■'iO 

Sec  13,  wid.  N,  E.  qr,,  ""'" 


8,  N,  W.  ( 

9,  mid.  N.  hne  N,  E.  qr,, 
9,  mid.  N.  hne.     - 

9.  X   W  <■ 


10,  r 


I    N  1 


mi 

172 


157 


r'd.  100 


10.  N'  W,  i  

10.  mid  W.  line.    - 

10,  plunk  road.  W.  Une, 

11,  nud.  N.  hne.     ■ 

11,  N.  W.  comer, 

12,  N,  hne,  H.  R.     - 
12.  mid.  N.  hne  N,  W.  qr 

12,  N.  W.  comer,     - 

13,  mid.  N.  hne, 
13,  N. E. qr,. B. R, and plankri 

13,  N.  W.  comer, 

14.  mid,  N.  line. 
14.  N.  W.  comer. 
1.^,  N,  line.  Fond  du  Lnc  road  11*2 
I-j.  mid.  N.  hneW.hf.  N.E.  qr„  186 
1."),  mid.  N.  line,  -  -  306 
l\  mid.  N.hneN.  W.  qr., 
1-3,  N.  W.  comer, 
1.5.  mid.  W.  hne. 
Ifi,  mid.  N.  Une,     - 

16.  N.  W.  comer, 

17,  N.  line,  river, 

17.  N.  W.  comer. 

18,  raid.  N.  line,   - 

18.  N.  W.  conipr,     - 

19,  mid.  N.  line  N.  K.  qr.. 
19,  raid.  N.  Une.    - 
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List  of  Elevations  above  Lake  Michioak  —  continued. 


Wanwatosa.  T.  7,  R.  21  E.  —  (con.)  Feet, 

^      "  mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,    -  207 

N.  W.  comer,    -        -  228 

mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,    -  218 

mid.  W.  line,    -         -  202 

N.  line,  river,         -           -  95 

mid.  N.  line,      -        -  115 

N.  W.  comer,         -         -  141 

N.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  R.  R.,  115 

mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,      -  1.32 

mid.  N.  line,     -           -  14J3 

mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,     -  l::i4 

N.W.  corner,  -           -  119 

W.  line,  R.  R.,      -           -  100 

mid.  line,  R.  R.,           -  80 

mid.  N.  line,     -             -  134 

mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,    -  166 

N.W.  comer,     -         -  201 

mid.  W.  line,        -           -  1^34 
near  center  S.W.  qr.,  pl.road,  141 

N.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  plank  r'd,  148 


«9ec«  1(7 
19 
19 
19 
20 
20, 
20 
20 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
2:3 
23 
23 
23 
23 
24 
24 
24 

24 
24 
26 
26 
27 
27 
28 
28 
28 
28 
29 
29 
30 
30 
31 
32 
32 

84 

34 

Wayne. 


mid.  N.  line,  -  -    169 

mid.  N.  line,  N.  W.  qr..        179 
N.  W.  comer,        -  -    150 

W.  line  on  Holston  road,  115 
N.  W.  comer,  -  -  140 
W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  plank rd,  136 
W.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  Wauwa- 
toea  road,  -  -  -  120 
W.  line  N.  E.  qr.,  Lisbon  r'd,  123 
R.  R.,  Lisbon  plankroad, 
center  S.  E.  qr., 
W.  line  N.  E.  qr., 
N.  line,  R.  R., 
E.  line.  Spring  road, 
W.  line,  Spnng  road, 
mid.  line,  Spring  road, 
mid.  N.  line,  - 
center  S.  E.  qr.,  - 
W.  line,  Spring  road, 
mid.  line,  Spring  road, 
mid.  line.  Spring  road, 
center  S.  W.  qr.,  R.  R., 
center, 

W.  line.  R.  R.,      - 
center,  R.  R., 
W.  line,  R.  R.,      - 
W.  lino,  R.  R., 
center,  R.  R., 
T.  12,  R.  18  E. 


Kohlsville,  river,    - 

Sec,  :34,  mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr., 

36,  knoU, 

36.  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.. 
West  Bend.    T.  11,  R.  19  E. 
Barton  village,  S.  side. 
West  Bend  Station,     - 
Sec.   2,  mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr., 
5,  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.,     - 

10,  N.  E.  qr^,  - 

14,  N.  Une  X.  W.  qr., 

17,  mid.  N.  line, 

18,  mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr., 
Westfoi-d.    T.  12,  R.  13  E. 

Head  of  Beaver  Lake, 


104 
94 

-  43 
64 

-  116 
172 

-  113 
107 

-  90 
207 

-  195 
226 

-  16:3 
175 

-  161 
195 

-  169 
125 

-  144 

-  409 
590 

-  517 
511 

-  461 
:314 

-  461 
505 

-  ;i')3 
3:30 

-  517 
564 

-  282 


Westford.    T.  12,  R.  13  E.  —  (con.)  Feet. 

Sec.   1,  S.  E.  qr.,        -           -  314 

6,  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -           -  372 

7,  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.,  -  375 
19,  center  S.  E.  qr.,  -  -  298 
19,  N.  W.  qr.,  stream,  -  412 
25,  near  center,           -           -  3:30 

25,  ...  276 

26,  and  W.  marsh,      -           -  292 

30,  near  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  378 

31,  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.,  -  382 
31,  near  center  E.  lif.,  hill,      -  412 

34,  S.  E.  qr.,         -           -  327 
Wheatland.    T.  2,  R.  19  E. 

Sec.  29,  mid.  E.  hf.,           -           -  200 

29,  near  S.  W.  comer,  -  270 
31,  near  S.  E.  comer,  -           -  280 

Wheatland.    T.  1,  R.  19  E. 

Sec.   4,  general  level,         -           -  231 

6,  S.  E.  comer,   -           -  287 

7,  S.  E.  comer,          -           -  268 
Whitewater.    T.  4,  R.  15  E. 

Whitewater  Station,          -           -  241 

Whitewater  Normal  Hill,       -  307 

Whitewater  creek,             -           -  2*28 

Whitewater  lake,        -           -  317 

Sec.   2,  S.  E.  qr.,    -           -           -  242 

2,  S.  W.  qr.,       -           -  259 

4,  E.  hf.,        -           -           -  249 

4,  W.  hf.,           -          -  2:32 

19,  N.  hf..       -           -           -  297 
Wilson.    T.  14,  R.22E. 

Sec.  5,  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.,  R.  R.  cross  g,  115 

5,  near  N.  line  R.  R.,     -  13:3 

6,  N.  W.  comer,  general  level,  131 
6,  mid.  N.  line,  kettles,  -  114 

8,  N.  line  R.  R.,  -  -  115 
17;  N.  line,  R.  R.,            -  105 

20,  N.  line,  R.  R.,       -           -  102 

30,  N.  line,  R.  R.,           -  109 

31,  N.  line,  R.  R.,       -           -  102 
Woodville.    T.  20,  R.  19  E. 

Dundas  Station,      -            -           -  160 

Stream  3  miles  E.  of  Sherwood,  2^6 

R.  R.  crossing  2J^  m.  E.  of  Sherwood,  252 

Highland  E.  of  Sherwood,       -  318 
Wri^htstown. 

Ledge,        -           -           -           -  240 

Wrightstown  village.  -            -  35 
Sec.    1,  S.  E.  qr.,  highland,  T.  21, 

R.  20,          -           -           -  331 

8,  mid.  S.  line  T.  21,  R.  20,  -  154 

35,  mid.  N.  Une  T.  22,  R,  20,  332 
35,  mid.  E.  line  T.  22,  R.  20,  292 
35,  S.  E.  qr..  swamp,  T.  22,  R.20,  284 

Yorkville.    T.  3,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  10,  S.  W.  comer,  Root  river,  -  128 

11,  S.  W.  comer,             -  188 

11,  mid.  S.  line,  branch  Root  R.,  155 

12,  S.  W.  qr.,  Ives  Grove,  204 

26,  N.  E.  qr.,  -           -            -  207 

27,  N.  E.qr.,        -            -  177 

28,  mid.  E.  hf.,           -            -  137 

29,  S.  E.  qr.,         -            -  \K\i 

30,  Union  Grove,         -           -  102 
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CHAPTEE  IL 

HYDROLOGY. 

Drainage.  On  the  average,  about  165,512,000,000  barrels  of  water 
fall  annually  upon  the  district  under  discussion.  Of  this,  about  one- 
half  is  lost  by  evaporation  and  absorption,  and  the  remainder  runs 
away,  constituting  the  drainage  of  the  district.  Were  the  slope  of 
the  surface  much  increased,  the  water  would  be  discharged  so  rapidly 
as  to  do  much  permanent  damage  by  erosion  and  the  rapid  removal  of 
our  fertile  soil.  Were  Its  inclination  much  less,  the  drainage  would 
be  imperfect,  and  our  noble  water  powers  destroyed.  In  the  golden 
mean  presented,  a  mutual  adaptation  to  the  twin  industries,  agricul- 
ture aud  manufacture  is  fortunately  secured.  The  drainage  of  the 
region  forms  part  of  two  great  systems,  the  Mississippi  and  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Perhaps  one-fourth  belongs  to  the  former  and  the  remain- 
der to  the  latter. 

The  watershed  between  these  systems  is  very  peculiar.  On  the 
Illinois  line,  the  divide  is  within  three  and  one-half  miles  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  is  only  160  feet  above  that  body  of  water,  while  the 
surface  to  the  west  continues  to  rise  by  undulations  to  400  feet  and 
upwards.  A  little  north  of  the  state  line,  several  of  the  streams,  no- 
tably the  White  river,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Geneva,  flow  to  the  north- 
east^ and  yet  reach  the  Mississippi. 

From  the  state  boundary,  the  Line  of  the  watershed  pursues  a  north- 
westerly course,  becoming  more  and  more  elevated  till  it  passes  the 
Kettle  range  at  about  500  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  whence  it  con- 
tinues still  to  the  northwest  till  it  suddenly  drops  200  feet  into  the 
Green  Bay  and  Rock  river  valley,  whence  it  curves  more  to  the  west, 
until,  on  the  highlands  of  Metomen,  at  about  400  feet  elevation,  it 
turns  abruptly  southward,  giving  rise  to  another  anomaly.  The 
streams  that  here  flow  east  discharge  into  the  Mississippi,  while  those 
that  flow  west  empty  into  Lake  Michigan.  Following  the  watershed 
onward  from  this  point,  it  gradually  curves  to  the  westward,  descend- 
ing to  the  portage  between  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  where  its 
elevation  is  little  more  than  200  feet.     From  thence  it  pursues  a 
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northward  course  to  the  highlands  of  Michigan.  4-  section  along  the 
line  of  the  watershed  across  the  Green  Bay  and  Rock  river  valley, 
would  exhibit  its  peculiarities  almost  as  conspicuously  as  if  taken  at 
any  other  point,  and  so,  to  almost  the  same  extent,  would  a  projection 
of  the  whole  line  exhibit  the  valleys,  slopes  and  ridges  that  constitute 
the  salient  topographical  features  already  described.  It  is  evident 
then,  that  the  present  drainage  systems  are  not  the  cause  of  these 
features. 

At  some  points  the  elevation  constituting  the  watershed  is  so  slight 
as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  A  notable  example  of  this  is  found  iu 
Racine  county,  in  the  relations  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Eau  Pleine 
river,  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  and  those  of  the  Root  river  that 
flow  into  Lake  Michigan.  Both  have  their  rise  in  an  extended  marshy 
valley,  so  nearly  level  that  it  is  at  times  very  diflScult  to  determine 
which  way  the  water  flows.  On  the  county  and  state  maps  the  divide 
is  placed  seven  miles  from  the  point  where  it  was  at  the  time  of  my 
visit. 

The  Mississippi  hasin  is  represented  in  the  district  by  the  Hock 
river  system,  comprising  that  river  and  its  tributaries,  SLJid  the  Illinois 
river  system,  embracing  the  (Illinois)  Fox  river  and  the  Eau  Pleine 
river,  with  their  branches. 

The  St.  Lawrence  basin  includes  the  Lake  Michigan  system,  of 
which  the  principal  streams  are  the  Root,  Milwaukee,  Sheboygan, 
Manitowoc,  Twin,  Kewaunee  and  Ahnapee  rivers,  and  the  Green  Bay 
system,  to  which  the  important  Fox,  Wolf,  Oconto,  Peshtigo  and  Me- 
nomonee  rivers,  with  several  minor  streams,  belong. 

A  moment's  attention  to  the  courses  of  these  streams  reveals  many 
striking  peculiarities,  for  most  of  which,  upon  careful  study,  there  is 
an  obvious  cause.  Some  of  these  are  worthy  of  special  attention,  not 
only  from  the  inherent  interest  which  they  possess,  but  because  they 
illustrate  the  dependence  of  such  important  features  as  rivers,  which 
often  determine  the  location  and  relations  of  great  business  centers, 
upon  surface  geology. 

Beginning  at  the  south,  the  streams  of  Walworth  and  adjacent 
counties  on  the  east  first  claim  attention,  and  form  an  interesting 
group,  most  conspicuous  among  which  are  White  river,  Sugar  creek 
and  Honey  creek.  These  streams  all  flow  in  an  easterly  or  northeast- 
erly direction  for  a  distance,  and  then  abruptly  turn  south,  uniting 
with  each  other,  and  at  last  joining  the  Fox  river,  which  continues 
south  until  it  unites  with  the  Illinois  river,  through  which  its  waters 
finally  discharge  into  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf.  All  the  group 
occupy  deep  parallel  valleys  in  the  upper  part  of  their  course,  and  it 
Wis.  Suk.  — 9 
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is  only  when  they  debouch  into  the  lowlands  of  the  Fox  river  that 
they  turn  southward. 

The  contour  of  the  adjacent  country  forbids  the  supposition  that 
these  valleys  were  excavated  by  simple  drainage  erosion.  Their  di- 
rection corresponds  to  that  of  the  drift  movement  to  which  they  are 
undoubtedly  due.  They  bear  the  distinctive  marks  of  troughs,  up 
which  the  ice  mass  moved  from  the  northeast,  as  will  be  explained 
subsequently.  On  either  hand  there  are  vast  accumulations  of  drift, 
heaped  up  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  moraine,  or  of  rounded  hills  and 
parallel  ridges.  When  the  streams  reach  the  lower  land,  they  follow 
southward  along  the  foot  of  the  drift  hills,  in  what  was  formerly,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  the  bed  of  an  elongated  lake. 

It  is  noticeable,  also,  that  the  numerous  beautiful  lakes  of  this  re- 
gion fall  into  line  along  these  glacial  valleys,  and  owe  their  existence 
to  the  same  general  cause. 

The  Pike  river  in  Kenosha  county  is  but  an  insignificant  stream, 
but  its  course  is  very  instructive.  In  the  upper  portion  it  flows  in  a 
meandering  manner  toward  the  lake  in  the  direction  of  the  general 
slope  of  the  surface.  But  when  within  about  one  mile  of  the  lake 
shore,  it  turns  abruptly  southward  and  runs  parallel  to  it  for  about 
four  miles.  It  formerly  extended  farther,  but  the  encroachment  of 
Lake  Michigan  cut  across  the  narrow  tongue  of  clay  that  separated 
the  river  from  it  at  one  of  the  bends  just  above  Kenosha,  and  allowed 
the  stream  to  discharge  at  that  point.  But  the  old  gorge  reenters  the 
shore  bluff  farther  down  and  again  joins  the  lake  at  Kenoslia  harbor. 
Drs.  Lapham  and  Hoy  have  both  previously  called  attention  to  this 
interesting  instance  of  lake  encroachment. 

At  the  point  where  the  stream  now  discharges,  a  sand  bar  is  formed 
which  turns  it  southward.  With  a  single  unimportant  exception,  all 
the  streams,  great  and  small,  along  the  Wisconsin  shore  of  the  lake, 
so  far  as  they  have  come  under  ray  observation,  are  turned  to  the 
southward,  in  a  similar  way,  by  an  accumulating  bar  at  the  mouth. 
This  fact  has  heretofore  been  remarked  bv  several  observers. 

It  is  noticed  also  that  where  piers  are  extended  into  the  lake,  the 
sand  rapidly  accumulates  on  the  north  side,  forming  "  made  land," 
while  that  which  collects  on  the  south  side  is  inconsiderable. 

These  facts  show  clearly  that  the  drift  along  the  present  shore  is  to 
the  southward  and  would  seem  to  warrant  us  in  saying  that  there  is  a 
southward  lake  current  along  the  Wisconsin  shore.  This  furnishes 
th^  key  to  the  explanation  of  the  course  of  the  Pike  river.  Formerly 
the  lake  stood  relatively  about  50  feet  higher  at  this  point  than  it  now 
does  and  extended  inland  beyond  the  position  of  this  portion  of  the 
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Pike  river,  and  left  its  record  in  a  low  beach  ridge.  The  Pike  river 
seems,  at  that  time,  to  have  discharged  directly  into  the  lake,  and  it 
would  appear  that  there  was  then  as  now,  a  southerly  current  which 
forced  the  stream  southward  by  the  formation  of  a  bar  and  gave  it 
its  present  course.  The  gorge  it  now  occupies,  it  lias  since  cut  from' 
the  yielding  clays.  This  little  river  then  seems  to  teach  us  something 
of  the  past  history  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  since  the  present  shore  cur- 
rent is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  prevailing  direction  of  our  winds,  it 
perhaps  also  teaches  us  something  of  ancient  meteorology. 

The  course  of  the  Milwaukee  river  is  even  more  interesting.  It 
originates  chiefly  in  Fond  du  Lac  and  Sheboygan  counties  from  a 
number  of  nearly  parallel  southward-flowing  streams,  which  gradually 
unite  to  form  the  main  river.  At  "West  Bend  it  turns  abruptly  east- 
ward. After  passing  Newburg  it  makes  a  rude  sigmoid  flexure  to 
the  north,  and  resumes  its  eastward  course.  When  within  about  nine 
miles  of  the  lake,  it  bends  suddenly  to  the  right  and  flows  almost  di- 
rectly south  parallel  to  the  lake  shore  for  more  than  30  miles,  being 
distant  from  it  at  some  points  in  its  course  less  than  two  miles.  It 
really  then  consists  of  three  portions:  the  southward-flowing  parallel 
branches,  the  eastward-flowing  portion,  and  the  main  trunk  flowing 
south  as  last  mentioned.  The  course  of  the  river  in  each  of  these 
three  parts  requires  a  difierent  explanation. 

The  parallel  branches  occupy  so  many  valleys  enclosed  by  the  ridges 
of  the  Kettle  Kange  which  here  develops  a  more  than  usual  parallel- 
ism among  its  component  ridges.  At  the  occasional  breaks  in  these 
ridges,  the  streams  find  the  means  of  uniting. 

At  West  Bend,  where  by  taking  advantage  of  these  interruptions 
the  united  stream  has  reached  the  east  flank  of  the  Kettle  Kango 
proper,  its  course  is  intercepted  by  an  east  and  west  valley,  attended 
with  "kettles  "  and  serpentine  ridges,  and  corresponding  to  the  direc- 
tion of  drift  movement,  in  short,  a  glacial  valley.  This,  the  stream 
follows  to  the  vicinity  of  Xewburg,  when  it  passes  across  to  a  parallel 
valley  on  the  north.  These  two  east  and  west  valleys  are  entirely 
analogous  to  those  in  Walworth  county,  already  mentioned;  indeed, 
they  belong  to  one  system  of  topographical  features,  occupying  more 
or  less  conspicuously  the  whole  territory  between  them,  and  due  to  the 
same  glacial  action. 

Kear  the  great  bend,  in  the  town  of  Fredonia^  the  stream  reaches  an 
ancient  beach  line,  which  marks  the  shore  of  the  lake  at  the  time  of 
the  deposit  of  the  Lower  Red  Clay,  yet  to  be  described.  The  river 
follows  along  this  beach  line  to  its  mouth  at  Milwaukee.  The  con- 
clusion can  scarcely  be  avoided  then  that  it  owes  its  course  to  this  re- 
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lationship,  and  that  the  explanation  is  the  same  as  that  given  for  Pike 
river  —  and  that  the  same  inference  as  to  a  southward  lake  current  is 
justified. 

"We  have  a  similar  phenomenon  in  connection  with  the  east  mem- 
ber of  Two  rivers,  or  the  East  Twin  river ^  which  marks,  though 
much  less  definitely,  the  western  limit  of  the  Upper  Red  Clay,  follow- 
ing in  a  similar  way  the  sandy  beach  deposit,  that  marked  the  shore 
line  of  the  lake  at  the  time  of  its  formation.  It  would  seem  then  that 
as  far  back  as  We  can  trace  the  history  of  the  lake,  by  these  means,  it 
has  had  a  southward-flowing  shore-current  along  the  Wisconsin  side.  ' 

The  courses  of  several  other  streams  belonging  to  the  Lake  Michi- 
gan system  are  to  be  explained  in  a  similar  way. 

The  upper  portions  of  the  Wolf^  Oconto^  Peahtigo  and  Menomonee 
rivers  are  essentially  similar  to  each  other.  Rudely  parallel  among 
themselves,  they  flow  in  the  direction  of  the  general  inclination  of 
the  surface,  exhibiting  nothing  peculiar  while  they  are  passing  over 
the  region  of  the  granitic  and  other  Archsean  rocks,  but  after  en- 
tering upon  the  territory  underlaid  by  Paleozoic  formations,  their 
several  directions  become  exceptional. 

The  Oconto  river,  after  flowing  parallel  to  the  Wolf  for  thirty-five 
miles,  turns  at  a  right  angle  to  the  east,  and  flows  directly  to  Green 
Bay,  while  the  Wolf  river  continues  straight  on  its  course  for  thirty 
miles,  when  it  turns  with  equal  abruptness  to  the  west^  afterwards 
more  gradually  to  the  south,  and  then  east,  and  at  Lake  Winnebago 
its  current  is  reversed  and  flows  northward,  so  that  after  a  circuit  of 
about  140  miles,  it  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Oconto  and  mingles  with 
its  waters,  which  have  only  traveled  thirty  miles  since  the  rivers  part- 
ed company. 

The  distance  between  the  Wolf  and  Oconto  where  this  divergence 
takes  place  is  only  about  twelve  miles,  more  than  half  of  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  Shawano  lake  and  its  outlet,  and  only  drift  accumulations 
of  no  very  considerable  magnitude  make  up  the  divide. 

The  Menomonee  and  Peshtigo  rivers  make  similar  abrupt  changes 
in  their  direction. 

By  referring  to  the  map,  showing  the  geological  formations  of  this 
region,  the  explanation  of  these  anomalies  becomes  at  once  apparent. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  boundaries  of  the  formations  are  zig-zag,  or 
step-like,  and  that  the  rivers  follow  the  softer  formations  along  the 
face  of  these  steps. 

The  Wolf  river,  from  Shawano  south,  follows  along  the  nearer  or 
more  remote  cliffs  of  the  Lower  M agnesian  limestone,  its  bed  lying  in 
the  soft  Potsdam  sandstone,  until  in  the  town  of  Ellington,  along  the 
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line  of  an  apparent  fault,  the  limestone  is  brought  athwart  its  course, 
and  it  turns  to  the  west,  still  following  the  face  of  the  Lower  Magne- 
sian  cliflfe,  until  they  turn  southward  in  the  town  of  Mukwa,  when  the 
river  curves  in  the  same  direction,  and  at  length  in  the  bed  of  Poy- 
gan  lake  and  the  basin  of  the  Fox  river,  it  tinds  its  way  across  the 
obtrusive  formation.  Its  waters  then  reverse  their  course  and  flow 
back  along  the  face  of  the  projecting  cliffs  of  the  Niagara  limestone 
for  a  hundred  miles,  when  Porte  des  Morts  allows  them  to  escape  into 
the  great  lake,  at  a  point  not  half  the  distance  from  their  source  that 
they  have  traveled. 

TfiS  Oconto  riveTj  on  the  contrary,  on  encountering  the  resisting 
Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  turns  sharply  to  the  east  and  flows  along 
the  north  face  of  the  formation  for  some  distance,  when  it  forces  its 
way  across  it,  forming  the  beautiful  falls  of  the  Oconto,  and  keeps 
directly  on  its  course  to  the  bay.  The  falls  are  occasioned  by  a  soft 
shaly  stratum  near  the  middle  of  the  formation,  there  being  hard, 
heavy  bedded  layers  of  dolomite  al)ove  and  below.  The  softer  stratum, 
being  more  easily  eroded,  permits  the  water  to  undermine  and  throw 
down  the  heavy  beds  above  it,  thus  keeping  the  face  of  the  cliff  verti- 
cal and  causing  the  falls  to  slowly  recede.  The  perpendicular  fall  is 
about  twenty- two  feet,  with  a  considerable  descent  upon  the  rapids 
above  and  below. 

The  deflection  of  the  Menomonee  river  to  the  eastward  (town  33, 
ranges  21  and  22  E.)  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  barrier  interposed  by 
the  same  formation,  though  in  this  instance  it  is  far  less  conspicuous, 
as  the  formation  does  not  immediately  adjoin  the  river  on  the  south, 
nor  does  it  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  project  in  mural  cliffs,  according 
to  its  habit,  to  the  southward.  Yet  its  influence  on  the  drift  accumu- 
lations is  apparent,  and  it  is*  none  the  less  the  cause  of  this  deviation 
of  the  river  from  its  general  course.  At  Grand  Rapids  the  river 
crosses  the  formation,  the  rapids  being  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the 
falls  of  the  Oconto.  The  shaly  stratum  is  here  harder,  however,  and 
the  layers  above  less  massive,  making  the  resisting  power  of  the  two 
portions  less  different,  so  that  the  result  is  a  series  of  rapids  instead 
of  vertical  falls.  Immediately  on  passing  this  barrier,  the  beautiful  » 
river  recurves  to  the  south,  indeed  to  the  west  of  south,  and  follows 
the  horizon  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  having  the  Trenton  limestone 
on  the  east,  until  within  about  eight  miles  of  its  mouth,  where  it 
crosses  the  latter  formation  by  a  succession  of  rapids.  It  is  true  that 
between  the  Grand  Rapids  and  those  last  mentioned,  neither  the  St. 
Peters  sandstone  nor  Trenton  limestone  appear  as  obvious  barriers, 
the  channel  of  the  stream  being  excavated  in  drift,  but  there  is  good 
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reason  to  believe  that  the  original  surface  of  the  drif  tj  which  controlled 
the  direction  of  the  stream,  was  determined  by  these  underlying 
formations,  and  that  they  are  none  the  less  truly,  though  remote- 
ly, the  governing  influences.  This  view  of  the  case  is  supported  by 
the  unquestionable  facts  relating  to  the  similar  detour,  though 
in  an  opposite  direction,  of  the  Peshtigo  river  at  a  point  nearly  op- 
posite. 

Although  perhaps  more  than  usually  winding  in  its  minor  features, 
the  general  course  of  the  Peshtigo  river  is  exceptionally  direct,  and 
almost  exactly  southeast.  The  only  noteworthy  deviation  is  that  to 
which  attention  is  now  called.  From  the  outlet  of  Lake  Noqueba,  its 
course  is  nearly  due  south  until  it  crosses  the  western  edge  of  the 
Lower  Magnesian  limestone  near  the  third  correction  line,  when  it 
immediately  sweeps  round  to  the  north  of  east,  and  flows  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  its  general  course  for  about  nine  miles,  approaching 
the  Menomonee  within  less  than  three  miles,  when  it  reverts  to  its 
southeastward  course. 

Throughout  this  northeasterly  course,  it  is  flanked  on  the  south- 
east by  a  wall  of  Trenton  limestone  and  St.  Peters  sandstone,  the  for- 
mer appearing  at  points  in  naked  ledges  left  projecting  by  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  latter.  The  present  bed  of  the  stream  is  excavated 
below  the  horizon  of  these  formations,  and  lies  in  a  trough  cut  from 
the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  for  the  greater  distance.  But  the 
dip  of  the  formations  to  the  eastward  is  greater  than  the  descent  of 
the  stream,  so  that  it  is  finally  enabled  to  surmount  them  at  Potato 
and  White  rapids,  when  it  returns  to  its  original  direction. 

The  controlling  influence  of  this  barrier  is  also  shown  to  the  south- 
ward in  the  courses  of  the  '^  Little  river  ^^  of  the  Peshtigo,  and  the 
^'Little  river'"*  of  the  Oconto. 

Perhaps  the  conjecture  may  be  ventured  that  the  Peshtigo  and  Me- 
nomonee rivers,  before  the  drift  period,  united  near  their  point  of 
nearest  approach  on  the  west  side  of  this  limestone  barrier,  and  passed 
it  through  a  common,  but  now  drift-filled  and  concealed,  channel,  for 
it  is  abundantly  evident  that  they  did  not  then  pass  it,  at  the  same 
points  they  now  do,  and  this  vicinity  appears  to  present  the  lowest 
point  to  which  the  western  edge  of  the  Trenton  limestone  is  depressed 
within  the  basin  of  these  rivers. 

On  the  flats  below  the  village  of  Peshtigo,  the  tortuous  course  of 
the  river  reminds  us  of  the  Asiatic  Meander. 

If  the  limitations  of  our  space  allowed  us  to  go  more  into  detail, 
and  to  examine  the  minor  streams^  we  should  find  equally  instructive, 
though  less  conspicuous,  phenomena.     We  can  find  room  for  only  one 
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example,  that  of  the  East  Branch  of  the  Rock  river,  which  joins  the 
main  stream  in  Horicon  marsh. 

This  river  has  its  source  in  a  broad,  deep  vallej,  extending  from  the 
soutlieast  to  the  northwest  (about  N.  30*"  W.)  for  a  distance  of  up- 
wards of  20  miles.  In  the  towns  of  Wayne,  Theresa,  and  Lomira,  the 
width  is  from  one  to  two  miles  between  the  foot  of  the  hills  that  rise 
somewhat  abruptly  on  either  side.  The  valley  is  occupied  very  ex- 
tensively by  marsh.  Branches  from  the  north  and  south  unite  near 
the  center  and  form  the  main  stream,- which  taking  a  direction  nearly 
at  right  angles,  and  pursuing  a  serpentine  course  among  the  parallel 
north  and  south  ridges  of  this  region,  finally  discharges  its  waters 
into  Horicon  Marsh,  thus  forming  a  rude  italic  Tj  the  upper  portion 
being  formed  by  the  branches  first  mentioned.  These  branches  are 
not  larsre,  nor  is  the  area  drained  by  them  considerable.  The  valley 
which  they  occupy  may  be  traced  onward  to  a  northward  connection 
with  the  valleys  crossing  the  ledge  in  Byron. 

It  is  scarcely  credible  that  this  valley  with  all  its  peculiarities  was 
due  to  the  unaided  erosion  of  the  streams  occupying  it.  Though  par- 
tially filled  with  drift  accumulations,  it  is  really  channeled  from  the 
Niagara  limestone,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  class  last  under 
consideration,  where  the  essential  condition  was  two  formations  of 
different  resisting  power.  In  explaining  its  origin  we  must  again 
have  recourse  to  glacial  action.  "We  find  that  the  drift  movement  was 
southward  along  the  axis  of  Lake  Winnebago,  but  on  surmounting 
the  ledge  on  the  east  and  south,  it  turned  somewhat  eastward  and  fol- 
lowed down  the  slope  of  the  surface  and  dip  of  the  rocks,  eroding  fur- 
rows that  have  a  southeasterly  trend.  One  of  these  is  the  valley  in 
question,  which  is  doubtless  more  extensive  and  well  defined  than  the 
adjoining  ones,  because  it  lies  south  of  Lake  Winnebago,  that  is,  more 
nearly  in  the  line  of  heavy  glacial  action.  The  angle  in  the  ledge  just 
north  of  it  doubtless  contributed  to  the  same  result. 

Relationship  of  some  of  the  streams  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Kettle  Range.  One  further  feature  relating  to  certain  streams  and 
their  attendant  topography  deserves  notice.  It  consists  of  a  certain 
peculiar  and  definite  correlation  between  the  streams  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  greiit  dividing  drift  ridge. 

Where  an  extended  ridge-like  watershed  exists,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  streams  on  the  opposite  sides  will  rise  near  each  other  and  flow 
in  opposite  directions,  at  right  angles  to  the  ridge,  but  in  the  present 
instance  they  are  arranged  in  pairs ^  and  connected  across  the  summit 
by  more  or  less  well  defined  valleys^  so  that  the  relationship  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  being  merely  fortuitous. 
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My  attention  was  first  called  to  those  in  Walworth  county  some 
years  since  by  Dr.  H.  Hunt,  of  Beloit.  The  fluvial  pairs  and  the 
essential  facts  are  briefly  as  follows: 

/.  Geneva  Lake  and  Big  Foot  Prairie^  in  Walworth  county.  The 
bluiFs  on  either  side  of  Geneva  Lake  rise  upwards  of  100  feet  above 
its  surface,  but  at  its  head  the  valley  extends  westward,  though  much 
narrowed,  and  joins  the  more  elevated  level  area,  known  as  Big  Foot 
prairie,  whose  present  drainage  is  southwestward,  the  watershed  being 
on  its  margin  next  Geneva  Lake,  and  less  than  two  miles  from  it. 
The  surface  is  more  elevated  on  either  side  of  the  prairie,  which  bears 
evidence  of  having  formerly  been  occupied  by  a  lake. 

2,  Delavan  Lake  and  the  White  river,  in  Walworth  county.  The 
valley  of  Delavan  Lake  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Lake  Geneva,  but 
it  lies  on  the  western  slope.  From  it  a  well  defined  valley  extends 
across  tlie  divide  and  connects  with  the  valley  of  White  river,  but  the 
elevation  of  the  summit  is  greater  than  in  the  previous  instance. 

J.  Turtle  creek  and  Sugar  creek,  in  Walworth  county.  The  head 
waters  of  Turtle  and  Sugar  creeks  are  connected  by  a  narrow  band  of 
marsh,  bordered  on  the  south  by  a  line  of  bluffs,  and  on  the  north  by 
a  more  gentle  ascent.     Its  whole  aspect  is  that  of  a  fluvial  flat. 

4.  The  Bark  and  Oconomowoc  rivers  and  the  branches  of  Ceda/r 
creek,  in  Washington  county.  These  streams  constitute  a  double  pair, 
each  of  the  rivers  rising  in  a  marshy  valley  in  very  close  association 
with  the  headwaters  of  Cedar  creek,  the  elevations  separating  them 
being  very  slight. 

5.  Ruhicon  river  and  the  nm^them  hranch  of  Cedar  creek,  in 
Washington  county.     Between  Cedar  lake  and  the  headwaters  of  the 

Rubicon  river  lies  an  elongated  marsh,  occupying  a  notable  depression 
in  the  otherwise  elevated  ridge. 

These  facts  naturally  suggest  the  question.  Did  the  streams  on  the 
east  side  formerly  flow  across  the  present  summit,  or  was  the  reverse 
the  case;  or,  again,  are  these  facts  to  be  otherwise  explained?  In 
answer,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  watershed  in 
question  is  either  formed  by,  or  is  closely  related  to,  the  great  drift 
ridge  previously  described,  and  that  this,  as  I  shall  hereafter  attempt 
to  demonstrate,  is  a  moraine,  formed  as  an  accumulation  along  the  foot 
of  an  immense  sheet  of  moving  ice.  If  this  can  be  clearly  pictured  to 
the  mind,  it  will  at  once  become  evident  that  the  waters  from  the  melt- 
ing ice  mass  must  find  their  way  across  the  accumulated  drift,  and  as 
the  amount  of  water  discharged  must  have  been  immense,  deep  valleys 
would  be  cut  at  intervals  of  no  great  distance.  Tliis  is  probably  the  true 
explanation  of  the  initial  formation  of  these  valleys  across  the  summit. 
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Origin  and  Geological  Relations  of  the  Lakes  of  Eastern  Wis- 
consin. Analogous  to  the  topics  which  have  been  under  discussion, 
is  the  consideration  of  the  position  and  cause  of  the  numerous  lakes 
which  lend  their  attractions  to  the  beautiful  scenery  of  this  portion 
of  the  state. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  great  laJce  on  the  east  lies  in  a 
basin  excavated  chiefly  from  the  soft  rocks  of  the  Devonian  age,  and 
that  its  western  edge  rests  upon  the  Upper  Silurian  limestone  along 
the  trend  of  which  it  lies.  The  fact  that  its  bottom  lies  three  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  shows  that  it  could  not  have 
been  eroded  by  running  water  in  its  present  position;  and  its  width 
and  the  regular  contour  of  its  bottom  forbids  the  supposition,  even  if 
the  proper  elevation  and  slope  were  given  it.  The  drift  on  its  margin 
contains  material  that  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  came  from 
its  bed,  and  the  polishing  and  grooving  of  the  rocks  that  form  its 
rim  show  that  it  has  been  the  theatre  of  powerful  glacial  action,  and 
to  this  cause  its  present  regular  outline  and  great  depth  and  breadth 
are  undoubtedly  due.  That  it  may  have  been  deeply  channeled  by 
running  water  before  the  glacial  period,  and  that  such  channels  may 
have  had  a  directing  power  over  tiie  subsequent  and  more  powerful 
glacial  action  is  not  improbable.  The  fact  that  it  lies  within  seventy 
miles  —  less  than  its  own  breadth  —  of  a  region  where  the  drift  action 
was  very  slight,  and  the  preglacial  contour  of  the  surface  was  not 
more  than  slightly  modified,  a  region  whose  present  elevation  is  less 
than  three  hundred  feet  above  the  lake  surface,  and  beyond  which  the 
drift  shortly  disappears  entirely,  lends  support  to  this  view. 

Green  Bay^  Lake  Winnebago  and  the  former  Lake  Horicon  oc- 
cupy portions  of  a  similar  glacial  channel,  and  owe  their  origin  to 
slight  drift  obstructions  thrown  across  the  valley.  The  fact  that  Lake 
Winnebago  discharges  through  a  channel  having  a  rocky  bottom  does 
not  militate  against  this  statement,  for  the  real  channel  of  the  valley 
is  nearer  Clifton,  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake.  The  drift  blocks  this 
up,  and  the  lake  pours  over  a  low  rock  barrier  that  separates  it  from 
the  parallel  valley  of  Butte  des  Morts,  which  occupies  a  lower  geolog- 
ical horizon. 

Were  the  drift  removed,  a  channel  between  Menasha  and  Clifton 
would,  without  question,  drain  the  lake. 

Lak^  Horicon  w^as  originally  confined  by  drift,  which,  in  time,  by 
its  own  outflow,  was  cut  away.  Its  place  was  subsequently  supplied 
by  an  artificial  dam,  which  restored  the  lake.  This,  again,  was  re- 
moved, and  the  area  is  now  a  marsh. 

Lake  Poygan  seems  to  have  been  excavated  by  glacial  action, 
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chiefly  from  the  yielding  Potsdam  Band&tone,  the  direction  of  drift 
movement  being  here  to  the  westward.  It  is  probable  that  a  river 
channel  existed  there  previously,  which  enabled  the  ice  to  act  with 
greater  efficiency. 

Green  Lake^  PucJcawa  Lake  and  Rush  Lake  all  lie  in  one  valley 
along  which  the  glacier  plowed  its  way.  Knsh  Lake  was  eroded  from 
the  soft  St.  Peters  sandstone,  having  the  harder  Lower  Magnesian 
limestone  for  its  bed,  while  the  Trenton  limestone  borders  it  on  the 
east.  The  rise  that  separates  this  from  Green  Lake  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. The  east  end  of  the  latter  lake  occupies  the  same  geological 
horizon,  but  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  such  at  this  point  that,  in  its 
length,  the  lake  cuts  across  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  the  Mad- 
ison sandstone,  the  Mendota  limestone,  and  into  a  still  lower  division 
of  the  Potsdam  sandstone.  At  the  west  end  it  is  confined  by  a  range 
of  drift  hills  crossing  the  valley.  To  these  this  beautiful  lake  may  be 
said  to  owe  its  existence.  If  they  were  removed,  the  lake  would  dis- 
charge itself  into  Lake  Puckawa,  to  the  west,  its  elevation  being  the 
greater.  The  contour  of  these  hills  shows  their  morainic  character 
and  indicates  that  they  were  heaped  up  there  by  the  tongue  of  ice  that 
filled  and  in  part  eroded  the  valley. 

Lake  Puckawa  was  eroded  in  the  same  way,  but  from  still  lower 
strata.  On  its  south  side  there  rises  a  cluster  of  hills  of  Archaean 
rocks,  which,  by  their  hardness  and  powers  of  resistance,  may  have 
forced  the  ice  mass  to  more  deeply  erode  the  softer  sandstone  repos- 
ing on  tlieir  flanks. 

iMke  Shawano  lies  along  the  northern  base  of  an  east  and  west  line 
of  bluffs  capped  by  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  resting  upon  Potsdam 
sandstone,  from  which  the  basin  of  the  lake  has  been  excavated.  Its 
longer  axis  harmonizes  with  the  direction  of  glacial  movement,  which 
in  this  region  was  from  the  east  to  the  west.  We  have,  then,  an 
easily  eroded  stratum,  adjacent  to  a  more  resisting  one,  with  a  com- 
petent eroding  agency  acting  in  a  favorable  direction,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  Lake  Shawano. 

I/ike  I^osJJiOnong  likewise  lies  in  the  direction  of  glacial  progress 
and  is  due  to  the  ease  with  which  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  was  exca- 
vated. An  ancient  stream  had  probably  cut  down  to  and  perhaps 
through  it  —  for  such  is  the  fact  in  reference  to  the  preglacial  Pock 
river  channel  farther  south  —  and  the  ice  plow,  taking  advantage  of 
this,  furrowed  and  filled,  leaving  a  wide,  shallow  basin. 

The  foregoing  lakes,  it  will  be  noticed,  have  a  definite  relationship 
to  the  geological  formations  adjacent  and  subjacent  to  them,  and  are 
all  to  be  accounted  for  on  essentially  the  same  principle,  viz.:  The  un- 
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equal  hardness  of  the  strata  acted  upon  by  a  powerful  excavating 
agency,  that,  unlike  rivers,  did  not  carry  away  its  rubbish  as  fast  as 
formed,  but  heaped  it  up  promiscuously  in  its  own  track  as  it  melted 
backward,  the  inevitable  result  being  the  formation  of  lakes  along  its 
abandoned  channels. 

The  number  originally  thus  formed  was  vastly  greater  than  the 
number  now  in  existence,  the  great  majority  having  cut  down  their 
own  barriers  and  drained  themselves. 

These  may  then  be  said  to  be  glacial  lakeSy  for  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  any  one  of  those  described,  existed  before  the  drift 
period.  But  as  the  most  of  them  were  probably  represented  as  river 
valleys  or  gorges,  and  as  their  present  existence  is  due  also  to  the  un- 
equal powers  of  resistance  of  the  rock  formations,  this  class  of  lakes 
is  not  entitled  to  be  termed  glacial  lakes  in  the  same  sole-dependent 
sense  as  the  following,  the  most  of  which  show  little  or  no  relation- 
ship or  dependence  on  the  underlying  strata,  but  are  drift  lakes  in  an 
exclusive  sense. 

The  class  now  to  be  described  may  be  subdivided  into  two  subordi- 
nate ones.  The  first  are  those  which  lie  in  valleys,  whose  greatest  length 
is  in  a  line  with  the  glacial  grooves,  and  in  this  respect  are  like  the 
last  class,  differing  from  them  only  in  being  independent  of  the  strata 
beneath.  These  were  formed  in  drift  troughs  by  the  retreating 
glacier,  very  much  as  the  class  above  described  were,  only  the  troughs 
are  not  excavated  rock  channels,  but  valleys,  between  drift  ridges. 

Tlie  other  kind  are  those  whose  greatest  length  lies  at  riglit  angles 
instead  of  parallel  to  the  glacial  grooves. 

These  lie  between  the  ridges  that  accumulated  at  the  foot  of  the 
glacier  and  which  were  rudely  parallel  to  each  other,  yet  sometimes 
joining  mutually,  and  again  separating  to  a  considerable  interval,  they 
left  enclosed  hollows,  which  on  filling  with  water,  became  lakes. 

We  would  perhaps  be  justified  in  being  even  more  specific  than  we 
are  in  calling  these  drift  lakes,  by  designating  them  moralfie  lakes. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  forms  intermediate  between  all  the 
foregoing  are  to  be  expected,  and  are  found  to  occur,  and  with  the  gen- 
eral explanations  given,  it  will  be  needless  to  designate  in  the  case  of 
each  of  the  numerous  small  lakes,  the  precise  method  of  foi'mation, 
although  it  is,  in  most  cases,  sufliciently  clear. 

More  than  one  hundred  of  these  lakes  lie  along  or  adjacent  to  the 
Kettle  Rjinge,  and  form  an  important  element  of  its  picturesque 
scenery.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  are  Geneva,  Delavan,  ComOy 
Turtle^  Basa^  Iloldens^  Otter^  Silver^  Pleasant.,  Green  and  the  Troy 
lakes  in  Walworth  county;  Mary,  Elizabeth,  Camp  and  Silver  lakes 
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in  Kenosha  county;  Windy  Long  and  Brown* 8  in  Eacine  county; 
MuskegOy  Pewaukee  and  that  beautiful  cluster  known  as  the  Ocono- 
mowoc  lakes,  about  forty  in  number,  in  Waukesha  county;  Cedar, 
Little  Cedar  and  Silver  lakes  in  Washington  county;  Long  and  liourid 
lakes  in  Fond  du  Lac  county;  Elkhart  and  Bear  lakes  in  Sheboygan 
county,  and  Cedar,  Pigeon  and  Wilke  lakes  in  Manitowoc  county. 
Rock  lake  in  the  town  of  Lake  Mills,  Jefferson  county,  and  ClearX^kid, 
near  Milton,  Kock  county,  belong  to  the  same  category,  though  un- 
connected with  the  main  chain  of  the  Kettle  Range. 

Of  the  foregoing,  Muskego,  Wind  and  several  smaller  lakes  asso- 
ciated with  these,  bear  evidence  of  having  formerly  constituted  parts 
of  a  much  more  extensive  body  of  water,  that  leveled  by  erosion  and 
deposition  the  original  uneven  surface  in  their  vicinity,  so  that  its 
primitive  drift  features  disappeared  and  with  them  the  corresponding 
features  of  those  lakes,  so  that  they  do  not  now  present  those  charac- 
teristics which  are  common  to  the  majority  of  tlie  others. 

There  is  also  some  evidence  that  the  comparatively  level  area  in 
which  the  Oconomowoc  lakes  are  embosomed  was,  immediately  after 
the  glacial  period,  occupied  by  an  extensive  lake  that  reduced  the  gen- 
eral surface  to  its  present  degree  of  uniformity  by  washing  down  pro- 
jecting points,  while  it  was  unable  to  fill  the  present  lake  basins,  they 
being  below  the  line  of  its  wave  action. 

Tlie  value  of  the  lakes  of  eastern  Wisconsin  is  much  greater  than 
is  sometimes  apprehended.  Beauty  is  not  an  unimportant  element  of 
value.  Attractive  scenery  adds  materially  to  the  worth  of  both  rural 
and  urban  property. 

The  wealth  of  eastern  Wisconsin  has  been  materially  increased  dur- 
ing the  last  decade,  simply  through  the  charm  of  its  beautiful  lakelets. 
Thousands  of  citizens  of  other  states  have  visited  them,  and  large  ho- 
tels and  beautiful  summer  residences  have  been  erected  as  substantial 
tokens  of  the  enduring  admiration  which  these  gems  of  nature  have 
awakened. 

The  salutary  injliience  which  they  exert  over  the  people  of  our  own 
state  by  tempting  to  healthful  recreation  and  by  the  cultivation  of 
aesthetic  tastes  is  scarcely  to  be  estimated. 

To  those  who  admire  a  broad  expanse  of  water.  Lake  Winnehago, 
with  its  cliffs  on  the  one  hand  and  its  wooded  plains  on  the  other; 
Oreert  Bay,  with  its  rocky  battlements  on  the  right,  its  forests  on  the 
left,  its  viewless  limits  on  the  north,  its  islands  and  harbors,  and,  par 
excellence,  the  oceanic  Lake  Michigan  present  their  varied  attrac- 
tions. 

Among  the  smaller  lakes  that  have  been  accorded  the  greatest  meas- 
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ure  of  admiration,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  deep,  clear  waters 
and  wooded,  gravelly  shores  of  the  picturesque  Geneva^  the  charming 
variety  of  the  two  score  lakelets  of  the  Oconomowoc  cluster,  the  em- 
erald waters  and  picturesque  glens  and  cliffs  of  Oreen  Lake^  the  ro- 
mantic little  Elkhart^  a  gem  in  a  rustic  framework  of  wooded  drift 
knolls  and  kettles,  and  the  quiet,  restiul  beauty  of  Rock^  Brown^  Clear 
and  Delavan  lakes.  Lakes  Koahkonong^  Pewaukee^  Puckawa  and 
others  are  favorites  with  sportsmen. 

Tliese  lakes  abound  in  a  variety  of  excellent  fish,  and  are  the  resort 
of  large  numbers  of  water-fowl.  Through  the  labors  of  the  state  fish 
commissioners,  and  the  enlightened  and  generous  action  of  private 
citizens,  some  of  them  have  recently  been  stocked  with  choice  varie- 
ties of  fish  from  other  waters,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  they 
will,  under  a  continuance  of  this  enlightened  policy,  render  a  hand- 
some contribution  of  excellent  food  in  return. 

Their  value  as  water  power  reservoirs^  though  not  as  yet  appreci- 
ated, will,  in  the  unfoldings  of  the  resources  of  this  region  in  the 
future,  perhaps  surpass  both  the  considerations  above  mentioned. 
This  point  will  receive  brief  consideration  under  the  head  of  water 
power,  a  few  pages  in  advance. 

Water  Supply.  The  surface  soil  possesses,  on  the  average,  a  fair 
degree  of  absorptive  power,  and  the  underlying  strata,  both  of  the 
drift  and  rock  formations,  consist  of  alternating  pervious  or  impervi- 
ous layers,  thus  presenting  suitable  conditions  for  an  excellent  water 
supply.  A  less  absorptive  soil  would  cause  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  rainfall  to  be  lost  by  surface  drainage,  and  a  uniformly  porous  or 
uniformly  impervious  rock  structure  beneath  would  be  less  favorable 
to  frequent  springs  or  veins  of  water  that  could  be  reached  by  wells. 
As  it  is,  there  are  few  localities  at  which  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
cannot  be  reached  at  moderate  depths. 

Attention  will  here  be  chiefly  confined,  however,  to  the  natural 
sources  of  supply  provided  in  springs.  To  casual  observation  these 
appear  to  be  scattered  promiscuously  over  the  region,  without  any 
definite  geological  relations,  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  There  are  two 
gen^eral  systems  of  springs;  those  that  originate  in  the  drift  deposits, 
and  those  that  flow  from  the  rock.  The  springs  of  each  group  occu- 
py several  different  horizons,  which  it  will  be  interesting  to  notice 
briefly,  as  the  subject  is  one  of  great  importance.  It  is  estimated  by 
some  authorities  that  one-third  of  the  diseases  which  aflflict  mankind 
are  due  to  the  use  of  impure  water.  Though  this  estimate  may  be 
too  liiirh,  it  is  abundantlv  demonstrated  that  some  of  the  most  terrible 
diseases  are  directly  attributable  to  this  cause.     If  unaided  nature  has 
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provided  us  any  means  of  escape  from  this  prolific  source  of  danger, 
it  is  quite  certain  to  be  found  in  our  deep  seated  springs. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  spring  water  is  more  likely  to  be 
pure  than  that  of  wells.  On  the  average  it  comes  from  greater  depths 
and  has  passed  through  a  greater  extent  of  the  deeper  strata  which 
are  comparatively  free  from  organic  impurities,  than  has  the  water 
of  wells,  which  is  usually  drawn  from  the  surface  of  the  water  level  be- 
neath the  location  of  the  wells.  Artesian  fountains  are  not  here  takeu 
into  account.  The  water  of  wells  is  usually  stagnant,  while  that  of 
springs  is  active,  "  is  living  water." 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  the  first  part  of  this  statement.  Oc- 
casionally a  well  is  sunk  upon  an  active,  flowing,  underground  stream, 
in  which  case  the  superior  character  of  the  water  will  usually  be  very 
marked.  The  water  of  springs  is  not  liable  to  so  many  sources  of 
contamination,  and  they  more  readily  discharge  impurities  that  may 
find  their  way  into  them.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  study  and  utili- 
zation of  the  numerous  springs  of  the  state  become  of  much  im- 
portance. So  far  as  possible  all  cities  should  be  supplied  by  water 
from  springs  or  Artesian  wells. 

The  lowest  noteworthy  horizon  from  which  springs  arise  is  the 
vicinity  of  the  junction  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  and  the  Lower 
Ma^nesian  limestone.  The  water  from  this  source  usually  has  a 
temperature  of  48°  to  50°,  and  is  clear  and  comparatively  free  from 
organic  impurities,  but  contains  a  small  percentage  of  the  carbonates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  in  some  cases  a  very  small  percentage  of 
iron,  with  usually  some  silica,  alumina  and  chloride  of  sodium.  But 
the  combined  amount  of  these  is  small,  and  the  water  is  "  soft,"  and 
very  pleasant  to  the  taste.  A  small  amount  of  free  carbonic  acid  is 
usually  present,  which  enhances  the  grateful  effect  of  the  water  upon 
the  palate  and  stomach.  The  springs  from  this  horizon  are  not  nu- 
merous. MitchelVs  spring  near  Berlin  is  a  fine  example,  and  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  that  place  as  a  source  of  pure  water  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  as  furnishing  favorable  conditions  for  trout 
raising.  Another  notable  spring  of  this  class  lies  near  the  road  be- 
tween New  London  and  Tlortonvillc  (S.  W.  J  of  N".  W.  J  Sec.  28,  T. 
32,  R.  15  E.),  which  is  very  much  superior  to  the  water  from  the 
drift  wells  of  those  places. 

Above  this  horizon  springs  occur  but  rarely  till  we  reach  \X\QJnnC' 
tion  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  with  the  Trenton  limestone.  Some 
shaly  impervious  layers  mark  this  division,  while  the  limestone  above 
is  fissured  and  the  sandstone  below  is  porous.  It  hence  follows  that 
the  springs  may  arise  either  above  or  below  the  impervious  stratum 
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according  to  circumstances.  (1)  "Water  descending  from  above  may 
be  caught  and  carried  out  where  the  strata  are  cut  across  to  the  proper 
depth;  and  (2)  water  that  gained  access  to  the  sandstone  at  some  dis- 
tant and  more  elevated  point  may  rise  from  below  at  places  where  the 
confining  stratum  is  removed.  So  that  it  is  proper  to  include  in  this 
group  some  that  issue  from  ledges  spmewhat  above  or  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  formations.  These  springs  are  similar  in  general  character 
to  the  last,  but  usually  contain  a  more  considerable  percentage  of  the 
several  mineral  ingredients,  at  least  that  portion  of  them  that  are  de- 
rived from  the  limestone,  which  still  retains  traces  of  many  of  the 
salts  that  we  have  reason  to  suppose  were  incorporated  with  it  when 
it  was  formed  beneath  the  ancient  ocean. 

To  this  class  belong  most  of  the  springs  that  issue  from  the  rock  in 
the  western  half  of  the  counties  of  Rock^  Jefferson^  Dodge  and  Fond 
du  Lac.  Thongh  differing  among  themselves,  they  are,  as  a  class,  of 
most  excellent  quality,  and  should  be  substituted  for  the  well  water 
of  those  regions,  so  far  as  practicable. 

A  number  of  springs  in  the  vicinity  of  Beai)er  Dam  issue  from 
near  the  junction  of  the  Trenton  with  the  Galena  limestone;  and  at 
other  points,  streams  issue  from  the  latter  formation,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  confined  to  any  single  stratum,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  rock  to  cad  us  to  expect  any  well  marked  system. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  water-bearing  horizon  is  found  at  the 
upper  surface  of  the  Cinninati  shales^  the  dividing  plane  between 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  formations.  The  upper  part  of  the 
shale  is  little  else  than  a  stiff,  compact,  blue  clay,  and  is  the  most  im- 
pervious stratum  in  this  portion  of  the  state.  Above  it  there  lies  a 
varying  thickness  of  fissured,  cavernous  Niagara  limestone,  through 
which  the  water  descends  till  its  progress  is  arrested  by  the  clay  from 
the  surface  of  which  it  flows  out  wherever  opportunity  oflers.  Along 
the  east  side  of  the  Green  Bay  and  Rock  river  valley,  the  junction  of 
these  strata  is  exposed  at  frequent  intervals  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  so  that  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  springs,  great  and  small, 
mark  this  horizon.  When  a  heavy  mass  of  drift  clay  lies  against  the 
line  of  junction,  the  water  sometimes  issues  from  layers  of  the  lime- 
stone, several  feet  higher,  and  where  much  loose  rock  has  fallen  from 
the  cliflB  above,'  the  stream  runs  in  a  concealed  channel  down  the 
slope,  and  appears  to  issue  scores  of  feet,  sometimes,  below  its  true 
point  of  exit  from  the  strata.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  fficts,  with 
proper  caution,  the  point  at  which  the  clay  and  limestone  join,  even 
when  concealed,  may  be  traced  approximately  by  this  line  of  si)rings. 

Many  of  these  fountains  are  very  large  and  strong;  indeed,  some 
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of  them  are  rather  to  be  conceived  as  streams,  issuing  from  the  rock 
full  fledged,  than  s(s  the  bubbling  source  of  a  rivulet,  implied  by  the 
term  spring.  In  some  places  they  furnish,  without  further  augmen- 
tation, sufficient  power  for  efficient  flouring  mills.  In  one  case  two 
mills  are  supplied  by  using  the  water  in  succession,  within  one-half 
mile  of  the  source. 

The  quality  of  the  water  of  this  class  varies  more  than  that  of  the 
preceding,  owing,  as  it  may  be  conjectured,  to  the  greater  or  less 
eftect  of  the  shales  upon  it.  These  contain  organic  matter,  iron  py- 
rites, and  other  ingredients  which  on  exposure  indicate  their  unsta- 
ble chemical  nature,  by  changes  of  color  and  otherwise,  and,  by  so 
doing,  warrant  the  belief  that  they  sometimes  make  unfavorable  con- 
tributions to  the  stream  in  contact  with  them.  The  water  of  most  of 
them,  however,  is  clear,  cool  and  refreshing,  and  in  character  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  classes,  though  somewhat  harder,  on 
tlie  average.  Several  are  supercharged  with  lime  salts,  which  are  de- 
posited as  travertine  about  the  spring,  on  the  escape  into  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  carbonic  acid  which  held  them  in  solution.  The  tem- 
perature is  also  varying,  being  dependent  of  course  upon  the  thick- 
ness of  the  limestone  above. 

Above  this  generous  horizon  there  is  no  well  marked  water-bear- 
ing stratum  of  rock,  although  there  are  numerous  fine  springs  issu- 
ing at  various  points  from  the  Niagara  limestone.  The  widely  known 
Wauheshxi  springs  are  examples.  Druecker^s  spring^  near  Ozaukee, 
^nd  several  fine  ones  near  Sturgeon  Bay,  belong  to  a  similar  geologi- 
cal position. 

The  foregoing  are  all  derived  from  rocks  that  were  laid  down  under 
the  ancient  Silurian  ocean,  rocks  whose  ages  are  to  be  reckoned  by 
myriads  of  years,  and  from  which  there  has  at  least  been  a  liberal  al- 
lowance of  time  for  the  removal  of  whatever  soluble  matter  may  have 
been  originally  incorporated  in  them;  and  yet  we  find  in  all  that  have 
been  analyzed,  varying  quantities  of  the  oceanic  salts.  The  rejnain- 
der  issue  from  loose  material  of  much  more  recent  origin,  formed  by 
the  agency  of  ice  and  fresh  water,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes;  and 
yet,  as  this  material  was  derived  from  the  preceding  oceanic  forma- 
tions in  great  part,  the  same  ingredients  may  and  do  occur  in  the 
water.  They  are  as  a  class  more  superficial  than  the  preceding,  and 
more  liable  to  contamination  from  surface  impurities,  and  for  a  like 
reason  their  temperature  is  often  less  constant  and  their  flow  less  reg- 
ular. While  this  is  true,  some  magnificent  springs  belong  to  this 
class.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  so  much  into  detail  here,  as 
in  many  cases  the  water-bearing  stratum  is  merely  local. 
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The  Kettle  Range  is  lined  through  its  whole  extent  with  springs. 
Its  "pots  and  kettles  "  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  catch  and  tempora- 
,rily  hold  the  rainfall,  while  it  is  being  discharged  at  the  foot  of  the 
range,  and  at  other  convenient  points,  in  limpid  springs.  From  the 
depth  of  drift  which  the  water  penetrates,  many  of  these  become 
very  constant  in  flow  and  uniform  in  temperature.  Dousman's  mag- 
nificent trout  spring  in  the  town  of  Ottawa  probably  belongs  to  this 
class,  though  it  lies  so  near  the  great  water-bearing  horizon  between 
the  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  formations,  that  it  may  really  originate 
there,  though  it  issues  from  the  drift.  Starin's  spring,  near  Whitewa- 
ter, the  "  Big  Spring,"  near  Palmyra,  and  a  large  number  of  others  in 
the  flats  adjacent  to  the  range,  without  much  question,  have  their  res- 
ervoirs among  its  hills. 

The  numerous  lakes  along  the  range  are  largely  fed  from  similar 
sources,  which  accounts  for  the  clearness  and  purity  of  their  waters. 

If  ear  Lake  Michigan^  where  the  lowest  beach  deposit  rests  upon 
the  blue  bowlder  clay,  an  almost  continuous  line  of  small  rivulets  is- 
sues from  the  junction  of  the  two  formations,  the  clay  intercepting 
the  descending  water  while  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  beach  forma- 
tion furnishes  a  ready  passage  for  it.  They  are  quite  varying  in 
chemical  character,  but  are  usually  inferior  in  purity  and  changeable 
in  temperature. 

Analagous  to  this,  there  is  another  line  along  the  lake  shore  at  the 
upper  surface  of  the  lower  red  clay,  which  is  overlaid  by  the  second 
beach  formation.  In  cause  and  character  these  are  altogether  similar 
to  the  last. 

It  would  be  fitting  in  this  connection  to  give  the  analysea  of  such 
of  the  foregoing  springs  as  have  received  quantitative  examination, 
but  a  number  of  these  have  already  been  given  by  Dr.  Lapham,  in  his 
report  on  mineral  waters,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  It  is 
proper  to  add  here,  however,  several  analyses  made  since  the  writing 
of  that  report. 

Wis.  Sub.— 10 
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2Xe  source  of  the  subBtances  found  in  these  epriags  is  quite  clear. 
The  salts  of  lime,  magnesia,  silica,  alnmina  and  iron,  are  the  rock 
substance  dissolved,  these  being  the  essential  constituents  of  the 
strata  from  which  the  waters  flow  or  through  which  they  have  per- 
colated. It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  relative  proportions  of  these  sub- 
siaiices  in  the  analjsea  bear  a  close  correspondence  to  that  which  they 
sustain  in  the  roclt.  The  compounds  of  sodiuiii  and  potassium  aro 
for  the  most  part  those  found  in  sea  waters,  whence  they  were  de- 
rived at  the  lime  of  the  deposition  of  the  formations  beneath  the  Si- 
lurian ocean.  The  leaching  of  ages  has  not  sufficed  to  completely 
remove  them  from  the  interior  of  the  strata,  aud  these  analyses  show 
that  they  are  still  being  dissolved  out  and  borne  back  to  the  ocean. 
The  iodine  which  distinguishes  the  Beloit  springs  is  donbtless  derived 
from  the  ancient  sea  weed  that  is  imbedded  in  abundance  in  tlie  rock 
from  which  its  flow  is  derived.  It  is  true,  iodine  exists  in  sea  water, 
but  in  a  much  less  proportion  than  bromine,  while  here  it  is  greater. 
It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  the  ratio  of  iodide  of  sodium  to  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  the  common  salt  of  the  ocean,  is  greater  than  in  sea 
water.  These  facts  warrant  the  belief  that  the  trace  of  bromine  was 
entrapped  by  the  forming  rocks  in  the  same  manner  as  the  more  com- 
mon salts,  but  that  the  iodine  arises  from  the  sea  weed  that  was 
buried  by  the  accumulating  sediments.  The  proportion  of  iodide  of 
sodium  to  chloride  of  sodium  — ^  common  salt  —  is  greater,  with  ono 
exception,  than  that  found  in  twenty-two  other  springs  containing 
iodine,  with  which  it  was  compared. 
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The  small  amount  of  organic  matter  in  these  springs  is  doubtless 
derived  from  the  surface  by  the  descending  water. 

To  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  7nedietfial  character  of  those 
springs  that  have  attained  a  reputation  for  remedial  virtues,  would 
transcend  our  space,  if  not  our  province,   and  so   long  as  medical 
science  depends  rather  upon  experimental  results   than  theoretical 
considerations,  it  might  possess  little  value  if  attempted.     The  use  of 
these  waters  has  been  recommended  by  many  physicians  of  high 
standing,  and  the  results  that  have  attended  such  use  have  been  of  a 
highly  satisfactory  character.      That  there  are  differences  in  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  several  springs  is  undoubted,  but  it  is  not  the 
prerogative  of  this  report  to  decide  between  them.     It  may  be  said  of 
them  as  a  class  that  they  are  free  from  any  excessive  amount  of  salts, 
which  are  objectionable  when  present  in  large  quantities,  though  use- 
ful when  the  amount  does  not  exceed  the  demands  of  the  human 
system.     For  example,  a  certain  amount  of  lime  is  needed  by  the 
body  for  the  maintenance  of  its  bony  frame-work  and  the  perform- 
ance of  other  functions,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  authorities  this 
may  be  advantageously  supplied  through  the  medium  of  the  water 
ingested;  but  an  excessive  amount  of   lime  salts  is  conceded  to  be 
conducive  to  certain  ailments.     If  the  amount  exceeds  that  which  cau 
be  held  in  solution  in  the  various  conditions  through  which  the  water 
passes  in  the  system,  it  is  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  excessive,  for  a 
portion  of  it  must  be  deposited.     The  quantity  of  lime  salts  of  most 
of  the  noted  springs  elsewhere  exceeds  by  many  fold  the  average 
quantity  found  in  these.    It  is  to  be  further  noticed  that  most  of  these 
ingredients  are  invariable,  if  not  normal,  constituents  of  the  human 
body,  and  that  the  hygienic  character  of  the  water  is  beyond  question. 

It  remains  to  consider  briefly  the  geological  position  of  those  that 
have  attained  a  greater  or  less  reputation  for  medicinal  properties. 
The  Bethesdu^  Hygeia^  Mineral  liock^  White  liock^  and  Fountain 
Springs  at  Waukesha,  flow  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  middle 
division  of  the  Niagara  limestone  which  is  capped,  in  the  vicinity, 
by  the  upper  beds,  known  as  the  Racine  limestone. 

The  Iloreh  Spring  of  this  place  issues  from  the  drift,  which  is 
here  largely  gravel  or  marly  clay  derived  from  the  above  formations. 
The  Beloit  lodo-Magnesian  Springs  flow  from  the  lower  portion  of 
the  Trenton  limestone,  a  lower  horizon  than  the  preceding  or  fol- 
lowing. 

The  Siloam  of  Milwaukee,  the  OaJcton  of  Pewaukee,  the  Palmyra 
springs,  the  Sheridan  of  Geneva,  the  Gihon  and  Barnes  of  Delavan, 
the  Nemahin  of  Oconomowoc,   Eichmond^s^  near   Wliitewater,  and 
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the  Cedarhnrg  spring,  issue  from  rarions  portions  of  the  drift.  It  is 
possible  that  a  concealed  connection  with  the  rock  may  exist  in  some 
of  these;  but  evidence  of  the  fact  is  wanting.  Telulah  Mineral 
Springs^  near  Appleton,  flow  from  the  drift  a  few  feet  from  the  sur- 
face of  rock  belonging  to  the  Galena  horizon,  and  from  the  fact  that 
water  of  similar  character  flows  from  a  drilling  in  the  rock  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  it  is  claimed  that  the  flow  is  from  that  source. 

The  following  classified  list  of  springs,  though  far  from  being  ex- 
haustive, may  be  serviceable. 

Salphur  Springs.  In  all  these  the  sulphur  exists  in  the  condition 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which,  being  volatile,  soon  escapes  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  so  unless  the  chemical  determination  be  made  at  the 
spring,  or  special  precautions  taken,  it  fails  to  appear  in  the  analysis. 
This  is  the  case  with  Richmond's  spring  near  Whitewater,  which  is 
very  strongly  impregnated  with  this  gas,  no  indication  of  which  ap- 
pears in  the  analysis. 

The  sulphur  is  derived  without  doubt  in  most  cases  from  the  de- 
composition of  iron  pyrites,  specimens  of  which  in  the  state  of 
decomposition  are  occasionally  to  be  found. 

PLACE.  OWNER.  SOUKCE. 

Whitewater,  Set\  1,  near  center A.  M.  Richmond Drift. 

Whitewater.  Sc»c.  1,  N.  W.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr H.  J.  Starin Drift. 

La  Grangfe,  Sec.  9,  N.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr P.  Oleson Drift. 

La  Grange,  Sec.  .T^  N.  W.  qr D.Williams Drift. 

Appleton,  Mow  city J.  E.  Harriman Drift. 

Chalybeate  Springs,  These  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
iron  compounds,  usually  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  iron 
pyrites,  and  so  are  closely  allied  to  the  preceding. 

LOCATION  AND  CHARACTER. 

Ahnapee,  T.  25,  R.  2!)  E.    Sec,  N.  W.  qr.     Temperatm^  45"  (August  19),  flow 

moderate  >)ut  brisk;  little  sulphiu-,  much  iron,  taste  pleasant 
BjTon,  Sec.  16,  S.  E.  qr.,  large  but  not  very  strongly  impregnated. 
Empire,  Sec  1^,  X.  E.  comer,  small. 

Henuan,  Sec  29,  X.  E.  qr.,  small,  but  strongly  impregnated. 
Hortonia,  on  Mr.  Briggs'  place,  S«?c.  IS,  two  small  springs  strongly  charged. 
Lake  Mills,  Sec.  1,  X.  hf.,  contains  also  a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Grand  Chute,  Sec.  31,  S.  W.  qr.,  rather  small,  much  iron. 
Whit^ewater,  Sec.  1,  S.  E.  qr.,  limited  flow,  much  iron. 
Whitewater  Village,  small,  but  strongly  impregnated. 

Travertine  Springs.  These  contain  an  excess  of  bicarbonate  of 
lime  and  niaf^nesia  held  in  solution  by  the  presence  of  free  carbonic 
acid  in  tlie  water,  which  on  escaping  into  the  atmosphere  causes  a 
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deposition  of  tlie  excess  of  the  lime  and  magnesia  as  travertine.  It 
frequently  coats  moss  and  other  vegetation,  which  are  then  erroneously 
said  to  be  petrified.  Where  the  base  of  the  moss  is  coated  without 
destroying  its  form,  while  the  upper  portion  is  still  green,  as  not  un- 
frequently  occurs,  the  error  is  a  very  pardonable  one.  The  deposit  is 
also  called  calcareous  tufa. 

LOCATION. 

Empire,  Sees.  6  and  7,  several. 
Hartfonl,  Sec.  24,  S.  W.  qr.,  several. 
Walworth,  Sees.  11,  14  and  15,  several. 
Whitewater,  Sec.  1,  near  center. 
Taycheedah,  Sec.  21,  S.  E.  qr.,  large  deposit. 
Brooklyn,  Sec.  3."),  Ijovera'  Glen. 
Delavan,  village,  several. 

Trout  Springs.  The  following  were  noted  as  possessing  sufficient 
volume  and  apparent  purity  to  justify  further  attention  with  a  view 
to  the  raising  of  trout.  In  the  absence  of  analyses,  their  fitness  is  not 
here  asserted  and  they  are  named  only  as  being  worthy  of  a  more 
careful  examination  by  those  who  may  be  interested.  Their  2)ositiou 
in  general  is  favorable,  having  a  rapid  fall  and  being  unex]>osed  to 
dangerous  floods: 

LOCATION. 

Ottawa,  Sec.  14,  owned  by  W.  James. 

Ottawa,  Sec.  11,  N.  E.  qr.,  volume  limited. 

Hubbard,  Sec.  12,  N.  W.  qr.,  volume  medium. 

Hubbard,  Sec.  5,  N.  W.  qr.,  several,  medium  seize. 

Delafield,  Sec.  30,  S.  E.  qr.,  Maxwell's. 

Herman,  Sec.  5,  N.  E.  qr.,  several,  very  large. 

Hennan,  Sec.  6,  N.  W.  qr. 

llieresa,  Sec.  28,  N.  E.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.,  large  but  perhaps  not  uniform  enough  in 

temperature. 
Ottawa,  Sec.  4,  S.  E.  qr.,  Dousman's,  ah-eady  successfully  utilized. 
Taycheedah,  Sec.  21,  S.  E.  qr.,  large. 
Taycheedah,  Sec.  16,  N.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  very  large. 
Taycheedah,  Sec.  9,  S.  E.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  very  large,  rocks  colored,  but  no  iioo 

taste  distinguishable. 
Ellington,  Sec.  27,  center,  large. 
Hortonia,  Sec.  28,  N.  W.  qr.,  large. 
Berlin,  Sec.  14,  MitcheU's. 
Port  Washington,  J.  Druecker's. 
Cedarburg,  now  utilized. 
Sturgeon  Bay,  opposite  village. 

Artesian  Wells.  The  t^rra  Artesian  is  sometimes  applied  to  very 
deep  wells  without  regard  to  whether  the  water  flows  at  the  surface  or 
not,  but  it  will  here  be  confined  to  flowing  wells  without  regard  to 
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deptji.  It  will  promote  clearness  of  understanding  to  call  to  mind  the 
requisite  conditions  which  will  be  found  more  amply  stated  in  Vol.  I. 
They  are  as  follows:  There  should  be  an  impervious  stratum  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  water  below;  a  previous  water-bearing  stratum 
upon  this  to  furnish  the  flow  of  water;  a  second  impervious  layer 
upon  this  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  water  above,  it  being  under 
pressure  from  the  fountain  head.  These  must  dip,  and  there  must  be 
no  adequate  outlet  for  the  water  at  a  lower  level  than  the  well.  There 
must  also  be  a  suflBcient  collecting  area  or  reservoir  in  connection 
with  the  porous  stratum  and  it  must  have  sufiicient  elevation  to  act 
as  a  fountain  head.  As  these  wells  depend  for  their  essential  con- 
ditions upon  the  character  of  the  strata,  it  will  be  necessary  to  antici- 
pate some  things  subsequently  given  in  connection  with  the  formations 
involved.  To  these,  the  reader,  who  desires  a  more  perfect  under- 
standing than  can  be  obtained  from  the  necessarily  brief  sketches 
that  follow,  is  referred.  It  would  doubtless  best  subserve  the  interest 
and  convenience  of  the  general  reader,  to  cldssify  the  numerous  wells 
according  to  the  formation  from  which  they  derive  their  flow,  and  to 
treat  them  as  thus  grouped.  Were  this  method  pursued,  the  classes 
would  be  six  in  number,  as  follows: 

/.  Those  that  derive  their  flow  entirely  from  tJie  drifts  clay  layers 
forming  the  upper  and  lower  confining  strata  and  sand  or  gravel  the 
the  water-bearing  seam.  The  last  is  usually  a  beach  deposit  and  at 
least  one  of  the  others  a  lacustrine  clay.  This  group  includes  the 
fountains  of  Tayeheedah^  Calumet^  Poysippi^  Rushford^  Auroraville, 
Whitewater^  Byron,  and  a  part  of  those  of  Fond  du  Lac^  Oakfleld, 
and  Oshkosh,  with  some  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Michigan. 

2.  Those  that  derive  their  flow  from  the  junction  of  the  drift 
with  the  indurated  rocks  beloio.  In  these  the  drift  clays  resting  on 
the  rock  constitute  the  upper  confining  stratum  and  the  subjacent  for- 
mations, the  lower,  while  a  layer  of  sand  or  gravel  or  the  open  nature 
of  the  rock  surface  affords  passage  for  the  water.  This  class  includes 
most  of  the  fountains  at  jP6>n^  du  Lac,  Oshkosh,  Oalfleld,  and  Green 
Bay. 

J.  Those  that  originate  in  the  Niagara  lirneMon^.  This  body  of 
limestone  furnishes  in  itself,  locall}^  the  necessary  pervious  and  iiu- 
pervious  strata.     The  Manitowoc  wells  belong  here. 

/}..  Those  that  arise  from  the    Galena  and    Trenton  limestones. 
These  formations,  like  the  Niagara,  aided  by  the  overlying  drift,  pre- 
sent all  the  needed  conditions.     There  are  embraced  here,  most  of  the 
Watei'toion  fountains  and   a  portion  of  those  at  Oshkosh  and  Fond 
du  Lac. 
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5.  ThoBc  from  the  St,  Peters  sandstone.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
widely  available,  and,  except  locally,  the  most  important  source  of  Ar- 
tesian wells  in  eastern  Wisconsin.  The  lower  layers  of  the  Trenton 
limestone,  resting  upon  it,  form  an  efficient  confining  sheet  above, 
and  the  formations  below  are  saturated  by  water  having  a  higher 
source  than  that  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
loss,  but  may  be  gain  from  beneath.  Aside  from  the  porous  charac- 
ter of  the  sandstone,  it  is  much  fissured  in  vertical,  oblique  and  ir- 
regular directions,  enabling  the  water  to  readily  traverse  it.  From 
this  horizon  arise  the  deeper  seated  fountains  at  Watertown^  Wild*s 
well  and  several  more  recently  sunk  at  Fond  du  Lac^  the  "  oil  well " 
at  Palmyra^  the  exceptionally  saline  well  at  Sheboygan^  and  those  at 
Milwaukee^  Racine  and  Western  Union  Junction. 

6.  Those  from  the  primordial  zone.  The  well  at  the  Northern 
Hospital  for  the  Insane^  at  Oshkosh,  represents  this  class.  The  pub- 
lic well  on  Algoma  street^  Oshkosh^  the  water  of  which,  though  it  does 
not  flow  at  the  surface,  rises  within  a  few  inches  of  it,  may  be  also 
classed  here.  So  also  the  well  on  the  Fair  Grounds  at  Janesville^ 
which  flows  through  the  aid  of  hydraulic  appliances.  A  portion  of  the 
flow  of  the  Racine  well  is  from  this  horizon. 

These  six  classes,  it  may  again  be  remarked,  furnish  the  most  sys- 
tematic grouping  for  study  and  description,  but  it  will  doubtless  be 
most  convenient  and  interesting  to  the  people  of  the  state  for  whose 
benefit  the  survey  was  instituted,  to  describe  these  wells  by  the  local- 
ities in  which  we  find  them  situated. 

In  number  and  variety  of  source,  the  flowing  wells  of  Fond  duLac 
stand  preeminent.  They  represent  four  of  the  six  systems  above 
mentioned.  The  accompanying  profiles  represent  much  more  clearly 
and  satisfactorily  the  conditions  under  which  these  fountains  are  se- 
cured than  an  elaborate  description,  and  will  only  need  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  some  additional  and  explanatory  statements.  And  I 
desire  here  to  express  my  special  indebtedness  for  many  facts,  other- 
wise beyond  my  reach,  to  Mr.  C.  O'Connor,  who  has  sunk  many  of 
these  wells.  From  his  statements  it  appears  that  there  are  three 
classes  of  comparatively  shallow  wells  that  derive  their  flow  from 
within  twenty  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  rock,  either  above  or  below 
it,  it  being  from  two  to  nearly  one  hundred  feet  beneath  the  soil.  In 
the  first,  flowing  water  is  found  in  the  blue  clay  which  underlies  the 
superficial  red  clay.  The  water  is  usually  reached  in  a  stratum  of 
quicksand,  from  six  inches  to  six  feet  in  thickness.  In  the  second, 
the  flow  is  obtained  between  what  is  locally  known  as  the  "concrete" 
and  the  rock.     This  concrete,  which  varies  from  two  to  twenty  feet 
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in  thickness,  is  the  lowest  member  of  the  drift  at  this  point,  and 
seems  to  consist  of  partially  cemented  sand  and  gravel.  The  first  flow 
of  water  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  green  or  brown  sand.  The 
flow  of  the  third  class  originates  in  the  rock,  within  from  six  to 
twenty  feet  of  its  surface,  and  is  unaccompanied,  in  general,  by  sand 
of  any  kind.  The  vast  majority  of  the  wells  of  the  city  belong  to  one 
of  these  three  classes.  The  generous  well  of  Mr.  George  Hunter, 
known  as  "Hunter's  Magnetic  Saline  Fountain,"  derives  its  flow 
from  the  deeper  limestone  strata,  as  is  shown  from  the  following  sec- 
tion furnished  through  the  kindness  of  the  proprietor: 

Feet, 

Red  day 20 

Blue  day,  bowlders  and  concrete 30 

First  water  course  at 56 

Brown  limestone 14 

Second  watercourse  at 70 

Brown  limestone 40 

Third  watercourse  at 110 

White  limestone 30 

Fourth  water  course  at 140 

Crystalline  dierty  limestone 20 

Cherty  limestone 27 

Fifth  water  course  at 187 

Total  depth 187 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  rock  taken  from  this  well,  made 
by  Eev.  A.  C.  Barry: 

Lime 28.90 

Magnesia 20.76 

Protoxide  of  iron 2. 19 

Soda 20 

Chlorine trace. 

Sulphuric  acid 10 

Carbonic  add 45 .  ol 

97.60 


From  which  it  appears  that  this  rock,  in  common  with  nearly  all 
so-called  limestone  of  eastern  Wisconsin,  is  really  a  dolomite.  The 
following  is  the  analysis  of  the  water  of  this  well,  published  by  the 
proprietor.  As  the  form  is  somewhat  unusual,  the  letter  communi- 
cating it  is  published: 

Eeoeuk  Medical  College,  February  P,  187i, 
Georor  Hunter,  Esq.  : 

Dear  Sir: — I  have,  to-day,  completed  the  quantitative  analysis  of  your  mineral  water, 
and  with  the  following  results.  Out  of  one  gallon  of  water  I  obtained  19  grains  as 
residuum. 
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The  analysis  is  an  approximate,  leaving  off  decimals  in  calculating  the  proportions. 
In  100  parts,  the  following  are  the  proportions  of  each  ingredient: 

1.  Carbonate  of  lime 5 

2.  Carbonate  of  potash 4 

3.  Carbonate  of  magnesia 6 

4.  Carbonate  of  soda 4 

5.  Sulphate  of  lime 12 

6.  Sulphate  of  potoBh 10 

7.  Sulphate  of  magnesia 17 

8.  Sulphate  of  soda 13 

9.  Chloride  of  sodium 14 

10.  Chloride  of  potassium 3 

11.  SiUca 5 

93 

12.  Traces  of  iron — 

14.  Traces  of  bromine — 

14.  Free  carbonic  add — 

Wodte 7 

100 

To  my  suiprisei  I  found  a  trace  of  bromine  in  it.    1  did  not  estimate  the  free  carbonic 
add.  Very  respectfully  yours,  E.  J.  GILLETT. 

The  water  has  been  extensively  used  for  its  remedial  qualities. 

The  magnificent  fountain  on  First  street,  belonging  to  Messrs.  B. 
Wild  &  Co.,  represents  a  yet  more  deep  seated  system.  This  well  is 
326  feet  deep,  and  passes  entirely  through  the  Galena  and  Trenton 
limestones,  reaching  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  below,  whence  it  derives 
a  flow  of  forty-eight  gallons  per  minute.  The  stream  has  been  carried 
by  pipes  53  feet  above  the  surface.  It  flows  with  such  force  that, 
with  hose  and  quarter-inch  nr>zzle  attached,  it  projects  a  stream  from 
30  to  35  feet  high,  and  48  feet  horizontally.  An  analysis  of  the  w^ater 
of  this  well  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Lapham,  ante,  p.  31,  of 
this  volume. 

The  following  is  the  section  of  the  well  on  the  high  school  grounds, 

kindly  furnished  by  Senator  W.  H.  Hiner: 

Feet, 

Drift,  red  and  blue  clay 9o 

Magnesian  limestone  (Trenton  and  Galena) 195 

St.  Peters  sandstone 135 

Total 425 

In  searching  for  tiie/otmtain  head  of  the  first  class,  or  those  wliich 
belong  entirely  to  the  drift,  we  find  possible  sources  on  almost  every 
side,  to  the  east,  south,  west  and  northwest.     To  the  east  and  south 
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there  lies  a  ledge  of  Niagara  limestone,  underlaid  by  imper\'ious  shale 
from  the  surface  of  which  issue  frequent  springs.  The  clay  deposits 
of  the  basin,  in  which  the  city  lies,  abut  against  and  overlap  this  shale. 
The  junction  is  in  all  probablility  permeable  to  water,  which  would 
thus  reach  the  porous  strata  of  sand  and  gravel  that  are  found  witliin 
the  blue  clay.  That  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  Artesian  wells 
of  Taycheedah  and  Byron  is  more  than  probable.  To  the  west,  the  blue 
clay  rises  to  the  surface  and  lies  upon,  or  graduates  into,  the  more 
gravelly  drift  hills  of  that  region,  and  may  not  improbably  derive  its 
water  supply  from  thence. 

The  fountain  heads  of  the  second  and  third  classes,  viz.:  those  that 
rise  from  the  concrete  and  from  the  limestone,  are  doubtless  the  same, 
or  at  least  their  fountain  heads  are  associated,  except  perhaps  those  of 
the  deep  wells,  whose  reservoir  is  more  distant;  in  all  cases  it  is 
probably  to  the  westward.  Lamartine  and  adjoining  townships  furn- 
ish favorable  conditions.  The  surface  of  the  rock,  as  well  as  its  lay- 
ers, rise  in  that  direction.  The  slight  local  exception  to  this  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  city  is  not  sufficient  to  afi'ect  the  general  prob- 
lem. The  rock  appears  at  the  surface  to  the  southwest,  along  Seven 
Mile  creek,  at  an  elevation  of  122  feet  above  Lake  Winnebago.  The 
general  surface  of  the  town  of  Lamartine  is  about  150  feet  above  Lake 
"Winnebago,  if  a  single  series  of  aneroid  measurements  is  to  be  trusted, 
and  consists  of  low  hills  and  ridges  interspersed  with  marshes.  The 
surface  drainage  is  very  imperfect.  The  hills  and  ridges  are  com- 
posed of  the  varying  mixed  material  of  the  unassorted  drift,  and  are 
more  or  less  permeable  to  water. 

Phenomena  connected  with  the  boring  of  wells  in  this  region  show 
that  certain  of  the  layers  of  the  underlying  magnesian  limestone  are 
j^ractieally  impervious  to  water,  while  others  are  not.  These  with  the 
clay  above  furnish  the  necessary  pervious  and  impervious  strata,  and 
complete  the  requisite  conditions. 

The  fountain  head  of  Mr.  Wild's  well  is  to  be  found  along  the  line 
of  outcrop  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  within  which  its  reservoir  un- 
doubtedly lies.  Near  Eipon,  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  outcrops  at  an 
elevation  of  about  325  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  or  about  150  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  well,  thus  giving  an  abundant  elevation. 

The  flowing  wells  of  Taycheedah  are  from  60  to  70  feet  deep,  but 
do  not  reach  the  rock.  It  seems  most  probable  that  they  derive  their 
flow  from  veins  having  their  origin  at  the  surface  of  the  shale  beneath 
the  ledge,  as  already  explained,  and  as  shown  in  the  sections.  The 
water  in  some  of  the  wells  is  highly  impregnated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 
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In  the  town  of  Byron,  adjoining  Fond  du  Lac  on  the  sonth,  on  the 
farms  of  Mr.  Henry  Bush,  Mr.  D.  D.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Searles,  there 
are  several  wells  having  a  rather  scanty  and  variable  flow.  They  are 
not,  however,  immediately  affected  by  rains.  The  wells  belonging  to 
Mr.  Jones  are  70  feet  in  depth.  The  vein  was  found  in  a  bed  of 
quicksand  at  least  10  feet  thick.  Rock  was  struck  at  Mr.  Searles'  at 
a  depth  of  170  feet  —  but  did  not  yield  a  flow.  The  fountain  head  of 
these  is  probably  in  the  bluffs  to  the  south,  as  indicated  in  the  profile. 

The  Artesian  wells  of  the  town  of  Oakfleld  are  located  in  sections 
9, 15, 16  and  17.  and  occupy  an  extensive  depression  stretching  north- 
eastward to  Fond  du  Lac.  Mr.  11.  D.  Hitt  has  three  wells  from  68  to 
74  feet  deep.     He  gives  the  following  as  a  typical  section: 

1.  Surface  soil. 

2.  Marl. 

3.  Blue  clay. 

4.  Small  vein  of  sand. 

5.  Alternating  blue  clay,  sand  and  gravel. 

6.  Rock  at  from  48  to  54  feet  from  the  surface. 

Water  flowed  in  a  small  stream  before  the  rock  was  struck.  On 
the  same  authority  I  learn  that  Mr.  Whittaker  secured  a  fine  stream 
in  a  vein  of  sand  beneath  bine  clay,  at  from  20  to  22  feet  from  the 
surface.  Mr.  S.  Scovil,  residing  on  section  17,  has  two  flowing  wells, 
one  48  feet  and  the  other  75  feet  deep.  The  former,  as  I  was  inform- 
by  the  proprietor,  is  37  feet  in  blue  clay  and  12  feet  in  limestone.  It 
is  situated  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  depression  before  men- 
tioned, where  the  surface  gradually  rises  toward  the  drift  hills  that 
form  the  "divide"  between  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence  basins. 
The  latter  lies  somewhat  farther  eastward,  and  penetrates  50  feet  of 
pure  clay  without  seams  of  sand  or  gravel,  and  extends  25  feet  into 
the  limestone  lieneath.  This  well  has  a  brisk  steady  flow  about  one 
inch  in  cross  section,  and  is  not  noticeably  affected  by  rains.  The 
former  one,  when  visited,  had  but  a  slight  stream  which  broke  into 
drops  in  falling,  six  inches,  and  was  said  to  be  much  affected  by  rains, 
the  chanire  beinj?  noticeable  within  24  hours.  The  wells  of  Mr.  Hatch 
and  Mr.  Wells  are  similarly  affected.  These  are  said  not  to  penetrate 
the  rock.  We  gather  from  these  facts  that  there  are  two  systems 
here,  the  more  superficial,  whose  veins  lie  near  the  junction  of  tho 
drift  and  limestone,  being  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below,  and 
whose  reservoir  is  in  the  vicinity  and  is  superficial;  and  the  deeper 
one,  whose  fountain  head  is  more  distant.  The  reservoirs  in  both 
cases  are  probably  to  the  westward  or  northwestward. 
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The  shallower  system  of  Artesian  wells  at  Oshkosh  is  quite  similar 
to  that  of  Fond  du  Lac,  already  described.  They  vary  in  depth  from 
15  to  100  feet,  and  derive  their  flow  variously  from  within  the  drift, 
at  the  surface  of  the  rock,  and  at  varying  depths  within  it.  The 
source  of  their  supply  is  undoubtedly  to  the  westward  and  less  than 
ten  miles  distant. 

Tho  deeper  wells  possess  unusual  interest  from  the  facts  they  de- 
velop relating  to  the  strata  beneath.  Unfortunately  no  complete 
record  of  the  formations  passed  through  in  sinking  the  well  at  the 
Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  seems  to  have  been  made,  and  noth- 
ing is  now  available  but  the  very  general  statements  of  the  person 
who  drilled  the  lower  portion,  and  an  inspection  of  the  mingled  drill- 
ings at  the  well.  These  showed  that  variously  colored  sandstone 
strata  had  been  penetrated  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  that  a  reddish 
granitic  rock  had  been  entered. 

The  following  items  were  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Johnson,  w^ho 
drilled  the  lower  portion : 

Struck  limestone  at 60  feet. 

"      sandstoneat 300  " 

"       waterat 800  ** 

*'       red  sandstone  at 540  ** 

**      white  sandstone  at 585  ** 

"       graniteat 714  " 

"       white  granite  at 935  " 

Bottom 961  " 


Mr.  Johnson  expressly  stated  that  below  300  feet  it  was  all  sand- 
stone till  the  granite  was  reached. 

In  regular  order  we  should  expect  in  descending,  Trenton  lime- 
stone, the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  and 
the  Potsdam  sandstone,  including  a  calcareous  stratum,  and  the  gran- 
itic rocks  at  the  bottom  as  found.  The  question  is  naturally  sug- 
gested, Is  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  wanting,  bringing  the  Trenton 
and  Lower  Magnesian  limestones  together;  or  is  the  Lower  Magne- 
sian limestone  wanting  as  such,  bringing  the  St.  Peters  and  Pots- 
dam sandstones  together? 

Much  light  is  thrown  on  this  interesting  question  by  the  very  excel- 
lent record  and  the  drillings  of  a  public  well,  subsequently  sunk  within 
the  city  of  Oshkosh,  preserved  by  Mr.  K.  M.  Hutchinson,  and  sub- 
mitted to  me  by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Lapham. 

The  record  is  incorporated  in  my  notes,  on  an  examination  of  the 
drillings,  which  are  as  follows: 
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1.  Drift  92  feet. 

2.  From  92  to  300  feet,  a  hard,  bluish-grey,  dose-textured,  semi-crystalline  magnesian 
limestone.    A  few  scales  of  sesqui  oxide  of  iron  present. 

3.  At  300  fcet|  reddish,  calcareous  clay,  containing  angular  fragments  of  limestone 
and  sesqui  oxide  of  iron. 

4.  At  308  feet,  chiefly  red  silicious  sand  of  varying  coarseness,  mixed  witli  fragments 
of  dark  shale. 

6.  At  400  feet,  light  orange,  silicious  sand,  the  constituent  grains  of  which  are  irregu- 
lar in  form  and  Hurface.  White  clay-hke  fragments,  appearing  like  kaolin,  and  insolu- 
ble in  hydrochloric  acid,  probably  chippings  of  soft  chert,  also  present. 

6.  At  416  feet,  dirty  red  sand,  mingled  viith  fragments  of  magnesian  limestone,  and 
also  lumps  of  sand  and  limestone  cemented  with  a  reddish  or  whitish  calcareous  clay. 

7.  At  425  feet,  white  and  orange,  rather  coarse,  sihcious  sand,  and  a  little  of  the  kaolin- 
like material,  almost  all  the  fragments  of  which  are  marked  upon  one  side  by  metallic 
iron,  evidently  from  the  drill,  showing  that  they  were  dipped  with  difficulty  from  a 
larger  mass. 

8.  At  4ii5  feet,  yellowish-orange,  sihcious  sand;  the  grains  of  medium  size,  and  numer- 
ously marked  with  adherent  specks  of  oxide  of  iron.  Many  fragments  of  chert  drilling:*, 
niiuked  with  metallic  iron,  also  present. 

9.  At  500  feet,  very  fine  grained  sihcious  sand;  a  few  minute  lumps  consisting  of  grains 
of  sand  cemented  by  finer  material;  no  effervescence  in  heated  or  cold  hydrochloric 
acid;  color,  yellowish  white;  some  chert  drillings  present. 

10.  At  557  feet,  drillings  hght  pinkish  grey,  appearing  like  crystalline  powder.  Ex- 
amined under  microscope,  found  to  be  composed  of  grains  of  limpid  quartz  and  partides 
of  chert  associated  with  the  more  finely  powdered  material  that  gives  rise  to  the  color. 
No  effervescence  when  tested  with  cold  or  hot  hydrochloric  acid. 

11.  From  580  feet  to  618  feet,  the  drillings  are  similar  to  the  above,  but  the  quartz 
grains  are  larger,  more  numerous  and  conKpicuous,  and  the  finer  material  is  white. 
A  very  small  amount  of  oxide  of  iron  is  present.    No  action  when  treated  with  acid. 

12.  From  685  feet  to  695  fe<?t,  orthoclase  feldspar  predominates,  attended  by  consid- 
€i*able  quartz  and  a  lt?&s  quantity  of  a  dark  mineral,  probably  hornblende. 

Classified,  the  two  sections  become: 

At  HospitaL  On  Algoma  St. 

Drift 60  feet.  92  feet. 

Limestone 240    "  208    ** 

Sandstone 414    "  380    " 

Graniterock 248    "  15    " 

Total '. 961  feet.  695  feet. 


Tlie  correspondence  between  the  two  is  quite  marked.  In  the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  city  the  rock  of  the  region  is  exposed  in 
quarries  at  an  elevation  very  nearly  tlie  same  as  the  surface  at  these 
wells.  This  rock  is  clearly  shown  by  its  fossils  to  belong  to  the  Ga- 
lena limestone,  in  tlie  modified  character  which  that  formation  bears 
in  this  region.  It  is  seemingly  the  lower  portion  of  tlie  formation, 
and  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  it  to  be  entirely  wanting  at  the 
locality  of  the  wells  wliere  the  drift  is  deep.  The  lower  strata  of  the 
Trenton  limestone  are  found  at  tlie  surface  at  a  distance  of  less  than 
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BIX  miles  to  the  west.  Now  between  Ripon  and  Fond  du  Lac,  along 
a  parallel  and  not  distant  line,  the  dip  of  the  lower  face  of  the  Tren- 
ton limestone  is  accurately  ascertained  to  be  23  feet  per  mile  to  the 
eastward.  Calculating  upon  the  basis  of  this  dip,  and  making  allow- 
ance for  the  drift,  there  should  be  less  than  fifty  feet  of  the  Trenton 
limestone  at  the  location  of  the  well  on  Algoma  street. 

This  result  is  confirmed  by  calculations  based  on  different  data,  and 
by  a  general  inspection  of  the  problem.  Assuming  this  to  be  correct, 
the  thickness  of  limestone  below  is  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole 
horizon  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  and  Lower  Magnesian  limestone; 
or  in  other  words,  the  208  feet  of  limestone  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
240  feet  in  the  other,  just  about  fill  up  the  space  that  we  should  ex- 
pect would  be  occupied  by  the  Trenton,  St.  Peters,  and  Lower  Mag- 
nesian formations.  What  then  has  become  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone? 
One  of  the  more  recent  discoveries  of  the  survey  makes  this  perfectly 
clear.  The  upper  surface  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  in  this 
region  is  very  undulating;  we  might  say,  billowy.  The  St.  Peters 
sandstone  lies  in  tlie  troughs  between  these  billows,  and  usually  cov- 
ers their  crest,  but  sometimes  the  Trenton  rests  directly  upon  tho 
elevated  portions  of  the  lower  limestone,  and  the  St.  Peters  sandstone 
is  entirely  wanting.  This  has  actually  been  observed  in  some  cases, 
and  drilling  at  other  points  has  left  no  doubt  that  this  is  not  an  un- 
common fact.  If  we  suppose  then  that  the  Trenton  limestone  here 
rests  directly  on  the  Lower  Magnesian  as  it  does  near  Ripon,  the 
whole  of  the  difficulty  disappears.     See  Plate  VI. 

The  calcareous  material  found  in  the  sandstone  below,  doubtless 
represents  the  Mendota  limestone,  and  must  be  regarded  as  confirm- 
ing the  above  conclusions. 

The  well  at  the  Hospital  discharges  about  22,000  gallons  per  day. 
This,  accepting  the  foregoing  views,  is  derived  from  the  Potsdam 
sandstone,  below  the  calcareous  Mendota  stratum.  Its  collecting  area 
is  probably  twenty-five  miles  to  the  northwestward,  and  has  but  a 
slight  elevation. 

At  the  mill  of  W.  N.  Davis,  on  the  shore  of  lake  Winnebago,  in 
Calumet^  are  two  fine  wells,  giving  a  copious  flow  of  clear,  cold, 
sparkling  water,  impregnated  with  considerable  iron  and  some  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  The  proprietor  gave  the  depth  as  about  90  feet, 
but  was  not  certainly  informed  whether  rock  was  reached  or  not,  as 
the  well  was  not  sunk  by  him.  These  are  probably  to  be  classed  with 
♦•he  Taycheedah  wells,  having  their  source  to  the  east,  though  it  is  not 
impossible  that  they  belong  to  the  Oslikosli  system,  as  the  fountains 
surrounding  the  lake  indicate  that  its  bed  is  impervious. 
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The  Lake  Winnebago  System.  All  the  drift  wells  of  Oshkosh,  Fond 
du  Lac,  Taycheedah,  Calumet,  and  their  vicinity,  may  be  considered  as 
constituting  one  group,  owing  their  origin  to  the  basin-sliaped  de- 
pression occupied  by  the  lake,  the  superficial  layer  of  which  is  imper- 
vious and  prevents  the  water  from  escaping  into  the  lake  until  pierced. 

The  wells  at  Green  Bay  and  other  points  in  the  valley  of  the  lower 
Fox  river  derive  their  flow  from,  at,  or  near  the  surface  of  the  rock, 
and  may  be  classed,  with  the  above  system. 

The  Poygan  Lake  System.  The  numerous  wells  in  Bushford^ 
Aurora,  Poysippi  and  vicinity,  are  located  in  part  in  the  valley  of  the 
Fox  river,  but  they  all  belong  to  a  common  depression  filled  by  a  con- 
tinuous lacustrine  clay  deposit,  and  are  essentially  alike  in  nature  and 
origin.  They  all  belong  to  the  drift,  and  owe  their  existence  to  the 
alternate  porous  and  impervious  character  of  the  red  clay  and  associ- 
ated beach  deposits.  The  surface  of  the  area  is  level  and  considerably 
below  that  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  flow  is  obtained  at  vari- 
ous depths,  but  not  without  some  degree  of  uniformity,  giving  rise  to 
the  popular  terms  "forty  foot  vein"  and  " eighty  foot  vein."  The 
wells  rarely  exceed  100  feet  in  depth. 

The  material  penetrated  is  usually  red  clay,  with  occasional  seams 
of  sand  and  gravel,  the  whole  attaining  a  thickness  of  from  80  to  100 
feet.  There  seems  good  reason  for  considering  the  "  forty  foot  vein  " 
as  being  derived  from  the  beach  deposit  between  the  upper  and  lower 
red  clays  hereafter  to  be  described,  and  the  "  eighty  foot  vein  "  as 
corresponding  to  the  beach  formation  between  the  lower  red  clay  and 
the  blue  bowlder  clay.  These  beach  deposits  are  preeminently  porous 
and  water-bearing  elsewhere  in  the  state,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
led  clay  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  two  veins  so  persistent  as 
these  seem  to  be,  on  any  other  supposition.  These  wells  frequently 
interfere  with  those  near  them  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the 
penstocks  to  the  same  level.  This  shows  that  they  are  derived  from 
H  comrnon  stratum,  and  lends  support  to  the  view  given  above.  The 
flow  is  usually  brisk  and  abundant,  and  in  some  cases  is  very  copious. 
The  water  is  mostly  excellent  and  generally  rather  soft.  Occasionally 
it  18  impregnated  with  iron  and  sulphur. 

The  source  of  the  flow  of  these  wells  is  quite  obvious.  The  clay 
strata  terminate  on  the  margin  of  the  basin  adjacent  to  and  in  asso- 
ciation with  sandy  drift  hills  of  highly  absorbent  character.  Around 
the  rim  of  the  basin  thus  constituted  the  water  finds  access  to  the 
porous  layers  and  through  them  supplies  the  fountains.  The  num- 
ber of  these  wells  is  large  and  constantly  increasing,  as  the  clay  may  be 
bored  with  the  greatest  facility  and  at  trifling  cost. 
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The  Artesian  wells  of  Watertown  belong  to  two  classes,  the  one, 
including  the  greater  number,  arising  from  the  Trenton  limestone, 
the  other  embracing  the  deeper  wells  from  the  St.  Peters  sandstone. 
The  first  class  vary  in  depth  from  18  feet  to  100  feet;  the  second 
from  the  latter  depth  to  215  feet. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  latter  class  is  located  near  the 
shops  of  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Kailway  Company,  to  whom  it 
belongs.  The  following  record  was  furnished  Dr.  Lapham  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Waring,  who  superintended  the  work  of 
sinking  it: 

Depth  of  soil 50  feet. 

Depth  of  limestone 57 

Depth  of  sandstone 108 


Total 215 


<t 


Water  began  to  flow  when  a  depth  of  107  feet  was  reached,  and 
could  be  raised  10  feet  above  the  surface. 

The  two  following  brief  records  will  sufficiently  illustrate  this  class. 
They  were  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Woodward, 
who  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject: 

Drift 10  feet.  15  feet. 

Limestone 93    **  103    " 

Sandstone 23    " 


Total 103    "  141 


<i 


If  we  assume  that  the  flow  of  the  former  was  from  the  surface  of 
the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  the  upper  face  of  the  sandstone  will  be  107 
feet,  103  feet,  and  118  feet,  respectively,  below  the  surface,  at  the 
three  wells,  facts  which  may  be  of  service  in  sinking  others. 

The  first  one,  that  of  the  Railway  Co.,  is  243  feet  above  Lake  Mich- 
igan, and  hence  its  bottom  is  28  feet  above  the  lake  level. 

The  source  of  supply  for  both  classes  seems  to  lie  to  the  west  of 
north,  where,  both  near  and  distant,  occur  many  depressions  entrapped 
between  limestone  and  drift  ridges,  giving  abundant  superficial  reser- 
voirs, while  in  this  direction  also  may  be  found  the  outcropping  edge 
of  the  sandstone.  This  sandstone  likewise  comes  to  the  surface  to  the 
west  of  Watertown,  but  the  low  elevation  in  that  region  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  flow  is  not  from  that  quarter.  The  western  edge  of 
the  sandstone,  where  it  comes  to  the  surface,  follows  the  east  bank  of 
the  Crawfish  river,  from  Lowell  to  Aztalan,  and  at  no  point  between 
those  places  has  it  an  elevation  much  greater  than  the  railroad  junc- 
tion at  Watertown.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  then  that  fountains  can 
be  obtained  from  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  which  will  flow  at  a  much 
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greater  elevation  than  that  already  attained,  viz. :  253  feet  above  Lake 
Michigan.  By  penetrating  the  Potadam  sandstone  there  is  a  reason- 
able probability  that  a  flow  competent  to  rise  to  a  higher  elevation 
could  be  obtained. 

Tlie  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  water  of  Mr.  Buckhert's  fonntain, 
by  Dr.  L.  Brandecke: 

Grains  in  1  gal. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda 1.898 

Bicarbonate  of  magnesia 5.818 

Bicarbonate  of  lime 12.094 

Bicarbonate  of  iron 0.100 

Sulphate  of  potassa 0.054 

Silica 0.305 

Organic  matter 0.346 

Total 20.615 

While  the  above  mentioned  facts  are  still  in  mind,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  speak  of  the  Palmyra  "  oil  well."  A  failure  as  a  source  of 
oil,  it  yet  has  proved  of  some  value  in  demonstrating  the  possibility  of 
Artesian  wells  in  that  and  similar  situations.  The  following  is  the  rec- 
ord kindly  furnished  me  by  Dr.  Lapham: 

Palmyra  Artesian  Well  (1865).  Begun  about  250  feet  above  Lake 
Michigan  (828  feet  above  the  sea). 

46  feet.  Drift  —  struck  limestone. 

176  '*  Limestone;  supposed  to  be  "  Blue  Limestone." 

229  '*  Water. 

2^35  "  Slate  and  sand. 

2.>5  "  **Goodshowofoil."  (!) 

257  "  "Big  show  of  oil."  (!!)  Struck  sand  rock. 

263  '*  Great  flow  of  water. 

283  '*  Metid  2  inches.    (Iron  ore  ?). 

'350  "  Supposed  Lower  Magnesian  limestone;  Caldferous  sand  rock. 

412  "  White  sandstone. 

421  *'  Gray  sandstone. 

455  "  Red  sandstone. 

461  '*  Black  sandstone. 

flard  sandstone,  3  feet. 

480  "  Gray  sandstone. 

4H2  **  Soft  sandstone. 

4^9  *'  Hard  sandstone. 

507  "  Soft  sandstone. 

587  *'  Ked  sandstone. 

600  **  Gray  sandstone. 

615  ••  Red  sandstone. 

660  '*  Drab  or  cream  colored  sandstone. 

6S^  "  Soapstone  or  shale. 

6S7  "  Gray  sandstone  to  bottom  of  weU. 

750  "  Bottom  of  well,  being  500  feet  below  Lake  Michigan;  78  above  the  sea. 
Wis.  Sur.— U 
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These  mav  be  distributed  as  follows: 

46  feet.  Drift. 
IBO  '*      Galena  limestone. 

81   **     Trenton  limestone. 

93  "      St.  Peters  sandstone. 

62  "      Lower  Magrnesian  limestone. 
S38  "      Potsdam  sandstone. 

The  jflow  is  derived  from  the  St.  Peters  sandstone.  It  cannot  have 
its  source  in  that  formation  directly  to  the  west,  since  the  outcrop  is 
lower  than  the  surface  of  the  well.  The  fountain  head  is  probably 
in  the  same  region  as  that  of  the  Watertown  wells  of  its  class.  I  was 
told  that  originally  the  stream  was  very  large,  and  could  be  raised  30 
feet  above  the  surface,  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  it  was  meager,  and 
would  rise  less  than  four  feet.  Whether  this  was  due  to  defectivo 
tubing,  as  was  claimed,  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  flowing  wells  at  Whitewater  are  confined  to  the  drift,  and  owe 
their  origin  to  the  fact  that  a  bed  of  lacustrine  clay  rests  upon  the 
flank  of  drift  hills  to  the  southeast,  that  are  admirably  adapted  to 
serve  as  collecting  areas.  The  well  of  Mr.  P.  Dorr  is  52  feet  deep  in 
a  stiff*  blue  clay.  Its  flow  is  copious  and  is  charged  with  iron  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  number  of  these  wells  may  be  somewhat  increased  in  all  prob 
ability,  but  the  limited  extent  of  the  clay  deposit  will  confine  then* 
to  the  localities  occupied  by  it. 

Tlie  surface  of  the  Niagara  limestone  at  Manitowoc  is  thicklj 
covered  by  impervious  drift,  and  the  strata  beneath  rise  to  the  west- 
ward, and  are  partially  permeable  to  water,  so  that  the  requisite 
conditions  for  a  flowing  well  are  found  at  no  great  distance  within 
the  limestone,  if  the  boring  is  fortunate  in  striking  a  suitable  vein. 
At  the  well  of  Mr.  William  Kahn,  the  drift  is  sixty  feet  deep  and  the 
rock  was  penetrated  ninety  feet.  The  wells  at  Washington  Park  and 
at  Woodman's  Tannery  are  given  as  about  the  same.  An  analysis  of 
the  water  of  Mr.  Rahn's  well  is  given  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Lapham, 
in  this  volume,  ante,  p.  31. 

The  following  section  of  the  well  at  Western  Union  Junction 
is  i^repared  from  data  furnished  my  predecessor  by  John  C.  Gault, 
from  the  general  manager's  office  of  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way Company,  to  whom  the  well  belongs.  This  and  the  following 
are  of  especial  interest  as  giving,  at  a  point  so  near  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  state,  the  thickness  of  several  of  the  formations,  and  as 
furnishing  data  for  the  reliable  estimate  of  dip,  and  for  other  cal- 
culations: 
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Feet, 

Drift 147 

Niagara  limestone 283 

Cincinnati  shale 200 

Trenton  and  Gralena  limestones 285 

St.  Peters  sandstone  (small  flow) 100 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone 141 

Potsdam  sandstone 157 

Total 1263 


The  record  says  that  fifteen  feet  of  limestone  were  passed  through 
in  this  lower  sandstone;  but  at  what  depth  is  not  stated.  It  also 
adds  that  red  rock  mingled  with  the  sand  from  below.  These  facts 
leave  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  Mendota  limestone,  wliich,  at  tho 
typical  locality  near  Madison,  has  its  upper  surface  35  feet  below  tho 
superior  face  of  the  sandstone. 

The  surface  of  this  well  is  144  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and  heuco 
its  bottom  is  541  feet  beneath  the  ocean  level.  The  water  rose  at  tho 
time  of  drilling  to  the  lieight  of  40  feet  above  tlie  surface,  or  184  feet 
above  Lake  Michigan.  As  only  a  few  points  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ha- 
cine  and  Kenosha  counties  exceed  that  elevation,  this  well  has  demon- 
strated the  possibility  of  obtaining  fountains  over  a  considerable  area. 

At  Raciue  a  fine  flowing  well  has  recently  been  secured,  of  which 

Dr.  P.  E.  Hoy  has  kindly  furnished  me  the  data  which  show  the 

following  section: 

Feet. 

Drift 115 

Niagara  limestone 305 

Cincinnati  shale 185 

Galena  and  Trenton  limestones 283 

St.  Peters  sandstone  48 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone 100 

Potsdam  group  — 

^Tadipon  sandstone 47  ... 

Mendota  limestone 31     

Red  sandstone 110  . .    . 

Hard  sandstone 10     

« 

Soft  sandstone 6    

204 

Total  depth 1 240 

When  the  St.  Peter's  sandstone  was  reached,  a  flow  was  secured, 
which  was  increased  on  reaching  tlie  Madison,  and  still  further 
augmented  when  the  soft  sandstone  was  struck.  The  water  rose  in  a 
tube  05  feet  above  the  surface.  This  record  is  valuable  in  that  it 
demonstrates  the  existence  of  three  water-bearing  strata  above  the 
middle  Potsdam. 
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The  following  is  the  section  of  the  well  at  Milwankee: 

Drift 170  feet. 

Niagara  limestone 267    ** 

Cincinnati  shale 165    *• 

Trenton  and  Galena  limestones 253    *' 

St.  Peters  sandstone 193    " 

1048    " 

The  surface  of  the  well  is  about  ten  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  Its 
flow  is  strong  enough  to  fill  a  four-inch  pipe  at  sixty  feet  above  the 
surface.  From  the  pressure  at  the  surface,  it  was  estimated  by  the 
engineer  of  the  company  that  the  water  would  rise  100  feet  above  the 
surface,  or  110  feet  above  the  lake,  which  makes  it  probable  that  a 
similar  flow  might  be  obtained  at  other  localities  in  this  region  whose 
altitude  does  not  exceed  that.  By  consulting  the  table  of  elevations, 
it  will  be  seen  what  territorv  is  included  in  this  limit. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  flow  is  from  the  St.  Peters  sandstone. 
By  sinking  deeper  to  the  Potsdam,  a  vein  capable  of  rising  higher,  as 
at  Western  Union  Junction,  would  probably  be  reached. 

The  well  of  Sen.  W.  II.  Jacobs,  in  the  suburbs  of  Milwaukee,  is  1,200 
feet  deep,  and  delivers  300  gallons  of  water  per  minute.  The  flow  may 
be  carried  over  50  feet  above  the  surface.  An  analysis  of  the  water 
by  GusUivus  Bode  shows  it  to  have  the  following  composition: 

Grains  in  1  gal.  U.  S.  measure. 

Chloride  of  potassium  0.2715 

Chloride  of  so^lium 0.6-105 

Sulphate  of  soda .' 8.8572 

Sulphate  of  Hme 14.5485 

Bicarbonate  of  lime 8.6925 

Bicarlx>nate  of  magnesia 6.6.'V)7 

Bicarbonate  of  iron O.l^U'i 

Alumina 0.1891 

Silica  2.;^90 

Total 42.:3462 


The  city  of  Sheboygan  has  recently  sunk  a  public  well  that  pos- 

sesses  unusual  interest,  both  in  reference  to  the  strata  passed  through, 

and  the  character  of  the  water  obtained.    The  data  for  the  following 

section  were  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  Mayor  George  End: 

Drift 92  feet. 

Niagara  limestone 719    " 

Cincinnati  shale 240 

Trenton  and  Galena  limestones. , 218 

St.  Peters  sandstone 212 


n 


Total 1475 


it 


(t 
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The  exact  depth  of  the  well  is  1,475  feet  and  4  inches.  At  the 
bottom,  a  very  hard  rock  is  said  to  have  been  struck,  which  was  be- 
lieved to  be  granite,  and  which  may  have  been  one  of  the  Archaean 
rocks,  as  they  rise  into  that  horizon  occasionally.  The  surface  of  the 
well  is  42  feet  above  Lake  Michigan;  its  bottom  855  feet  below  the 
ocean  level. 

Flowing  water  was  obtained  at  1,340  feet,  being  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone.  The  pressure  at  the  surface  is  suf- 
ficient to  raise  a  column  of  water  104  feet  above  the  surface,  or  146 
feet  above  the  lake,  which  differs  only  two  feet  from  that  obtained 
from  the  same  formation  at  Western  Union  Junction.  The  discharge 
of  water  is  225  gallons  per  minute.  Temperature,  59.1°  Fahr. 
Our  deep  seated  springs  range  from  47°  to  48°  Fahr.,  as  taken  in 
connection  with  field  work,  during  the  summer  season,  when  they 
would  be  warmest,  if  they  vary  at  all.  This  seems  to  show  that  the 
water  of  the  well  is  influenced  by  the  depths  from  which  it  comes. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  water  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Chandler: 

Grains  per  U.  S.  Gallon, 

Chloride  of  sotlium 30G.9436 

Chloride  of  potassium 14.4822 

ailoride  of  lithium 0 .  1062 

Chloride  of  majniesiura 54.9139 

Chloride  of  calcium 27 .  8225 

Bromide  of  sodium 0. 1873 

Iodide  of  sodium trace. 

Sulphate  of  lime 169.8277 

Sulphate  of  baryta trace. 

Bicarlx)nate  of  lime 13. 6585 

Bicarbonate  of  iron 0.5044 

Bicarbonate  of  manganese 0. 1742 

Phosphate  of  lime 0 . 0:58:^ 

Biborate  of  soda trace. 

Alumina 0.1283 

Silica 0.4665 

Organic  matter   trace. 

Total 589.25:36 

Density 1.0093 


The  large  variety  and  quantity  of  salts  contained  in  this  water 
have  naturally  attracted  much  attention,  and  experience  will  doubt- 
less soon  demonstrate  the  specific  medicinal  effect  of  the  combination 
here  presented. 

At  first  thou<rht  it  would  seem  not  a  little  remarkable  that  so  saline 
a  water  should  be  obtained  from  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  a  formation 
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comp^^ed  aIfno«it  exducirelj  of  qnartzose  sand,  and  one  whose  waters 
elsewhere  contain  rather  legd  tlian  the  nsnal  qnantity  and  variety  of 
ftalti)  foand  in  onr  native  waters.  But  we  must  consider  that  there  15 
here  a  def^ression  of  the  strata,  the  sandstone  being  here  lower  by  sev- 
eral  handre^i  feet  than  it  is  either  north,  sooth  or  west,  and  it  is  not 
known  to  outcrop  anywhere  to  the  eastward,  thoagh  the  strata  above 
and  lx;low  again  c^^rne  to  the  pnrface  in  Canada. 

The  facts  of  the  ca.%e  warrant  us  in  Ijelieving  that  there  is  no  escape 
for  the  waters  in  that  direction.  We  have  then  here  a  basin  reaching 
bundrerls  of  feet  lx?low  the  ocean  level.  Its  waters  have  no  outlet 
and  no  escape  except  by  the  slow  process  of  diffusion  and  percolation 
through  almost  impervious  strata. 

Tliat  the  water  should,  under  these  circumstances,  become  highly 
charged  with  saline  ingredients  is  not  at  all  remarkable,  though  the 
laiiU  are  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  nature. 

Tlic  well  at  JanesTille  is  located  upon  the  Fair  Grounds,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  2&5  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  The  following  is  tfco 
section  develoj>ed  by  an  examination  of  a  series  of  drillings  preserved 
bv  Mr.  Cvrus  Miner,  to  whose  kindness  also  I  am  much  indebted  for 
other  infonnation  relating  to  the  well: 

DRIFT. 

From  1  to  100  feet,  open  well  through  gravel. 
From  lO^j  U)  24^i  feet,  "  mnnin^  gravel." 

At  2\()  ieetf  sand  and  gravel  of  drift  origin;  several  kinds  of  rock  represented. 
At  2-^  feet,  nand,  grav^-l  and  calcareous  clay. 
From  21  o  to  240  feet,  calcareoos  arF^iaceoos  clay. 

From  2i'/)  to  •>j<j  feet,  sand  and  gravel,  largely  qoartz  and  chert,  a  little  granite,  dii>- 
rite  and  some  limestone. 

POTSDAM. 

From  3»jO  to  .Wi  feet,  a  red  ocheroua  material  mixed  with  a  nearly  equal  quantity  » f 
gre*ai  jrarticUr**  much  resembling  the  green  sand  of  the  Upper  Potsdam.  Drift  gTrtVt-l, 
proljably  from  aljove,  als^>  i>re»ent.  The  red  and  gxeen  mixture  efifiezTesces  tardily  in 
cold  arnd  (hydrrx^hloric;,  but  very  briskly  in  hot,  showing  a  calcareous  and  magnesioa 
elenjf;Tit  present. 

At  3'X)  feet,  light  colored  quartzoae  and  cherty  sand,  with  a  few  granitic  and  calcare- 
ous grains. 

At  4^j0  feet,  fine-grain^id  white,  chiefly  quartzose  sand,  but  indicating  the  pieseno^  of 
calcareous  mat^.'rial  by  a  slight  effervescence  with  cold,  and  strong  action  i^-ith  hot  acid. 

At  4o0  feet,  €*ssentiaily  tlie  same  as  above. 

At  515  f*.**ft,  quartzoH^j  sand,  r»;d  ocherous  material,  and  particles  of  a  purplish  shaly 
ror:k  fiartially  s^^luble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

At  5'5^J  feet,  re^ldish  oc:h<5rou8  material,  dark  calcareous  shale  and  small  drift  pebble??. 

At  565  fe^ft,  greenish  blue  calcareous  shale  containing  minute  glistening  scales  re- 
fembling  mica. 

From  5(K)  to  570  feet,  similar  to  the  last. 

At  615  feet,  fine  grainfd  light  yellow  quartzose  sand;  slight  effervescence. 
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At  630  feet,  fine  grained  white  quartzose  sand;  slight  effervescence. 

At  640  feet,  fine  grained  quartzose  sand,  with  slightly  reddish  day-like  calcareous 
material. 

At  710  feet,  fine  grained,  light  colored,  quartzose  sand;  shght  effervescence. 

At  758  feet,  rather  coarse,  white  and  shghtly  greenish  quartzose  sand,  with  a  little 
clayey  material;  no  effervescence. 

At  940  feet,  coarse  white  quartzose  sand. 

At  975  feet,  similar  to  above,  but  coarser. 

At  1022  feet,  very  coarse,  transparent  quartz  sand,  some  of  the  grains  one-sixth  of  an 
'iich  in  diameter. 

Bottom,  1033  feet. 

8UMMART. 

l^rift 860  feet. 

Red  and  green  rock,  probably  Mendota  horizon 10    " 

Fine  grained,  slightly  calcareous  sandstone 155    " 

Calcareous  shale 80    " 

Fine  grained,  very  slightly  calcareous  sandstone 163    " 

Coarse  non-calcareous  sandstone 275    " 

Total 1033    " 

Drift,  350  feet.    Postdam,  683  feet. 

Probably  40  to  50  feet  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Potsdam  has 
been  removed,  making  the  thickness  about  725  feet,  with  the  bottom 
not  reached. 

In  the  upper  portion  of  the  Potsdam  horizon,  a  vein  was  struck 
which  gave  a  permanent  rise  in  the  tube  of  48  feet  above  the  water 
level  in  the  open  well,  without  the  aid  of  a  seed-bag  or  other  appara- 
tus for  preventing  lateral  leakage.  This  corresponds,  according  to 
aneroid  measurement,  to  147  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  or  7  feet 
above  tlie  depot  at  Janesville. 

The  nniisyxil  thickness  of  the  drift  is  probably  due  to  an  old  pre- 
glacial  cafion  of  Rock  river,  now  filled,  as  the  full  series  of  formations, 
up  to  the  Trenton  limestone,  occurs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  also  at  a  short  distance  to  the  east.  The  circumstances  that  ne- 
cessitated the  selection  of  the  fair  grounds  for  this  test  well  are  to  be 
regretted,  since  at  the  locality  for  which  my  estimate  was  given,  the 
exceptional  difficulties  with  the  drift  would  not  have  been  encoun- 
tered, and  a  satisfactory  flow  would  undoubtedly  have  been  obtained. 
Nevertheless,  through  the  enterprise  and  ingenuity  of  the  parties  hav- 
ing the  matter  in  hand,  a  success  scarcely  less  satisfactory  tias  been 
attained.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  rise  of  48  feet  in  the  tube 
above  that  in  the  well,  to  raise  a  portion  of  the  generous  flow  to  the 
surface  by  hydraulic  appliances. 

Possibilities  of  obtaining  wells  at  other  points.  Eeference  has 
been  had  to  this  important  practical  question  in  the  foregoing  des- 
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criptions,  and  in  the  snbseqnent  treatment  of  the  geological  series, 
large,  and  it  is  hoped  ample  contributions  will  be  made  to  it,  thongh 
it  will  not  be  always  speciiically  designated,  as  that  would  bnrden  the 
report  to  the  exclusion  of  other  valuable  matter.  Special  estimate 
should  be  made  for  every  locality  before  commencing  to  sink  an  ex- 
pensive well,  as  there  are  often  local  elements  that  enter  into  the  prob- 
lem and  determine  success  or  failure.  It  needs  also  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  even  in  a  favorable  locality,  failure  may  result,  as  the  strata 
are  not  uniformly  porous,  and  it  is  possible  to  bore  through  a  forma- 
tion that  is  in  most  parts  highly  water-bearing,  without  striking  a 
vein  or  seam.  Only  a  single  marked  instance  of  this,  however,  has 
come  to  my  notice.  Failure,  also,  often  results  from  not  properly 
controlling  the  water,  by  the  intelligent  use  of  tube  and  seed-bag,  or 
equivalent  apparatus,  and  by  failure  to  recognize  a  suitable  vein  when 
reached.  These  and  other  matters  will  be  found  more  fully  discussed 
in  the  general  article  on  the  subject  in  Volume  I. 

Bearing  these  points  in  mind,  and  leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
drift  system  of  wells  which,  from  their  superficial  character  and  the 
nature  of  the  formation,  have  only  a  local  importance,  there  are  three 
extensict  areas  over  which  there  is  a  reasonable  presumption  that 
fountains  may  be  obtained. 

The  fir Ht  is  a  belt  adjoining  Lake  Michigan.  AVhere  the  elevation 
is  but  a  few  feet  above  the  lake  surface,  streams  will  be  found,  in  some 
cases,  in  the  Xiagara  limestone,  which,  if  intelligently  controlled,  will 
furnish  a  flow  at  the  surface.  This  source  will  be,  however,  uncer- 
tain. But  by  penetrating  to  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  the  probabili- 
ties of  success  will  be  large,  and  they  will  be  reinforced  by  the  chances 
lying  in  the  Potsdam  sandstone  below,  though  the  depth  of  this 
will  be  considerable.  Near  the  lake  level,  the  chances  from  these 
sburces  will  be  jrood  for  the  whole  of  the  lake  border.  From  Mani- 
to  woe  county  southward,  they  may  be  said  to  hold  good  for  elevations 
not  exceeding  100  feet  above  the  lake,  and  to  be  fair  up  to  140  feet, 
but  slight  above  150  feet,  though  perhaps  possible  in  some  locations 
at  200  feet  or  more. 

The  elevations  previously  given  in  this  report,  and  the  topographi- 
cal map  will  show  what  localities  fall  within  the  limits  of  these  con- 
ditions. The  facts  connected  with  the  wells  already  described,  and 
the  data  given  in  relation  to  the  several  formations,  will  permit  an  ap- 
proximate calculation  of  the  depth,  nature  of  the  drilling,  and  conse- 
quent cost. 

Tlie  second  area  consists  of  the  G-reen  Bay  valley^  from  Fond  du 
Lac  noHhward,     In  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Winnebago,  a  flow  from 
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either  the  St.  Peters  or  Potsdam  sandstones  can  not  be  relied  upon  at 
an  elevation  exceeding  15  feet  above  the  lake  surface,  though  Mr. 
Wild's  well  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  at  50  feet.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  wells  at  Oshkosh  show  that  the  limit  given 
is  the  extreme  one  that  is  reasonably  trustworthy. 

To  the  north  of  Lake  Winnebago  the  limit  in  altitude  descends  at 
about  the  same  ratio  as  the  general  surface  of  the  valley.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  is  not  so  relia- 
ble in  this  region  as  farther  south,  where  its  thickness  is  more  uni- 
form. The  Potsdam  sandstone  should,  however,  present  reasonable 
probabilities  for  the  region  along  the  Bay,  at  elevations  not  exceeding 
25  or  30  feet  above  its  surface,  with  slight  chances  for  greater  alti- 
tudes. 

Tlie  third  district  lies  in  the  valley  of  Rock  river.  An  elevation 
of  250  feet  must  be  taken  as  the  upper  limit  of  favorable  chances. 
Tliat  a  flow  at  this  altitude  is  attainable  is  shown  by  the  wells  at 
Watertown,  Palmyra  and  Janesville.  The  St.  Peters  sandstone  is 
available  for  only  a  portion  of  the  area  that  falls  below  that  altitude, 
since  in  some  parts  of  it,  this  formation  is  deeply  eroded  by  the 
streams,  and  its  fountain-forming  possibilities  destroyed.  Success  in 
these  portions  will  be  chiefly  dependent  on  the  Potsdam  sandstone. 

The  IJst  of  elevations  and  the  maps  will  be  found  indispensable  to 
an  intelligent  calculation  of  probabilities  in  this  region,  and  something 
more  than  wonted  caution  may  here  be  recommended,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  formations,  their  nearness  to  the  central  anticlinal  axis 
of  the  state,  and  the  presence  of  deep  ancient  river  gorges  now  filled 
and  concealed  by  drift. 

As  tlie  majority  of  the  deep  seated  wells  of  eastern  Wisconsin  de- 
rive their  flow  from  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  it  is  important  to  know 
at  what  elevation  the  upper  face  of  that  formation  outcrops.  The  fol- 
lowing list  will  supply  the  requisite  data: 

Elevations  of  the  Junction  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  and  Trenton 

limestone. 

Rock  Connty. 

Avon  —  Feet. 

Sec.  5.  N.  E.  qr.,           -  -    272 

9,         -           -  -           200 

Beloit  — 

Sec.  3,  S.  W.  qr.,            -  -    229 

3,  S.  W.  qr.ofS.  W.  qr.,         196 

10,  N.  E.  qr.,            -  -     180 

10,  S.  E.  qr.,         -  -           200 

Fulton  — 

Sec.  10,  S.  W.  qr.,          -  -    219 

New^^ille  bridge,  Rock  river,  -           208 


Rock  County  -—  (con.) 

Maf^olia  — 
Sec.    6,  S.  W.  qr., 
7,  S.  E.  qr., 
28,  S.W.qr., 
R.  R.  cut,    - 

Feet- 

'    309 

433 

-    339 

330 

Porter— 
Sec.  9,  N.  W.  qr., 

-    250 

Rock- 
Sec.  32, 
Afton,     -           -           - 

189 
-    2C6 
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Bork  Coontr  —  ((xm.) 
Spring  Vallev  — 
Sec.   3,  8/VV.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr., 
4,    - 
9,  center, 
13,  mid.  X.  line, 

15,  .S.  E.  qr.,     - 
5>*,  y.  E.  qr., 
3:i,  S.  E.  qr.,     - 

Lman  — 
Sec.  12.  near  center, 
Jeflenon  County. 
Lake  Milk- 
Sec  3,  X.  W.  qr., 
4,  X.  W.  qr., 
Milford  — 
Sec.    7,  S.  W.  qr., 
'^i,  X.  E.  qr.  (est.), 
^>akland  — 
Sec.  18,  S.  E.  qr., 

16,  X.  W.  comer, 
*^,  mid.  E.  line  (est), 

Sec.  'it),  X.  W.  qr., 
Samner — 

Sec.  l^,  (est.),     - 
Waterloo  — 

Sec.  31.  county  line  (est),     - 
'do,  S.  E.  qr.  (esL^  - 
Dane  Coanty  — 
Christiana  — 

Sec.  24,  X.  hf  (est.), 
Medina  — 

Sec.  25,  E.  lif  (near). 


EixTATioxs,  elc  — €&nii$med, 

:  Duie  Coanty— feon.) 
Ft€t,  i      Hatlaod  — 
314  Sec.  34,  S.  E.  qr.,    - 

**   '^-'^^' 

Sec.  25,  (Toy  near), 
FCTL^Ee  — 
Sec  17,  S.  E.  qr.,    - 

31,  X.  W.  qr.  at  X.  W.  qr. 


321; 
300' 

:t21l 

296- 

21^: 


aid 


.    2» 


-    319 


3:^) 


r.l 


-  251 ! 

257  i 
• 

-  246; 
354' 

-  ^& 
253 

-  202 

-  277 


261 
331 


(est.;.     ...  3gg 

31,  mid.'  W.  line  X.  W.  qr.,  329 
LowdliT.  10,  R.  14>  — 

Sec.  19  lest.),       -           -           -  195 
Portland- 
Sec    6,  X.W.  qr.,          -           -  296 
31,         -           -           -  248 
Shields- 
Sec.  32  ^near).     -           -           -  214 
Westford  (T.  12,  R.  13;  — 
Sec. -25,    -           -           -           -  2Cu 

Fond  dn  Lac  County. 

MetcHnen  — 

Sec  31,  S.  W.  comer,    -  -  412 

Ripon — 

dty,  30  rods.  W.  of  P.  0.  (near)  381 

city,  falLi  under  tiesbd  bridge,  ^>3 

W.ofdt^,  -  -  -  414 

Sec.  20,  X.  W.  gr.  of  X.  W.  qr.,  32S 

2i.»,  little  \\ .  of  center,         -  297 

21,  S.  E.  qr-  of  S.  W.  qr.,  364 

29,  X.  E.  qr.,    -  -  350 

29,  E.  hf,  valley,      -  -  ^ii 


Those  marked  estimated,  or  near,  are  cases  in  which  the  actual  junction  was  not  8een> 
bat  was  calulated  from  the  thirhTTP^  of  the  Trenton  limestone  above. 

Water  Power.  The  great  interior  and  the  west  are  laboring  un- 
der a  serious  error  which  intelligent  action  may  remove.  They  pro- 
duce va.st  quantities  of  crude  material  needing  manufacture.  This 
bulky  and  heavy  matter  they  transport  a  thousand  miles  to  be  worked 
up.  They  likewise  produce  immense  quantities  of  food.  This  they 
carry  the  same  thousand  miles  to  feed  those  who  manufacture  the 
other  material.  They  then  bring  back  the  manufactured  article  mur- 
muring at  its  exj>ense  and  praying  for  cheap  transportation.  More 
simply  and  truly  stated,  the  situation  is  this:  At  one  end  of  a  thous- 
and miles  is  a  man  and  his  tools;  at  the  other  end  is  the  heap  of  the 
crude  material  he  is  to  manufacture,  the  bulky  to<A  he  is  to  eat,  and 
the  market  for  his  products;  and  the  problem  is.  Shall  the  mountain 
goto  Mohammed  or  will  Mohammed  come  to  the  mountain?  An 
intelligent  practical  answer  to  this  will  go  some  way  toward  solving 
the  problem  of  cheap  transportation.  Agriculture,  mining,  and  man- 
ufacture form  a  triangle  of  industries  that  are  mutually  dependent,  and 
the  nearer  they  can  be  brought  together  the  more  successful  will 
each  be. 
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The  question  then,  What  facilities  for  manufacturing  does  our  state 
present?  becomes  one  of  the  highest  importance,  especially  so  to  our 
preponderating  agricultural  interests.  Chief  among  these  is  water 
power. 

In  the  district  under  consideration  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  water 
power  situated  in  the  heart  of  an  exceedingly  rich  farming  country, 
ynHii  abundant  facilities  for  transportation,  and,  not  by  any  means  a 
subordinate  consideration,  in  the  midst  of  an  intelligent,  cultured  so- 
ciety. The  object  of  this  chapter  will  be  to  give  trustworthy  facts  for 
the  guidance  of  capitalists,  who  may  have  the  prescience  to  foresee 
that  the  natural  facilities  for  manufacturing  in  the  interior  must  in 
the  immediate  future  be  utilized  to  their  utmost  capacity  and  must 
become  correspondingly  valuable. 

Water  Power  of  Rock  river.  For  a  portion  of  the  facts  here 
given,  credit  is  due  the  report  of  Brevet  Maj.  Gen.  James  II.  Wilson, 
on  the  survey  of  Rock  river,  under  the  direction  of  the  U.  S.  Engi- 
neer Department,  and  for  another  portion  to  a  very  careful  survey  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  river  by  Edward  Rnger,  C.  E.,  made  to  deter- 
mine the  availability  of  Lake  Koshkonong  as  a  storage  reservoir.  I 
am  indebted  for  the  use  of  the  latter  to  the  kindness  of  J.  M.  Cobb, 
Esq.,  through  whose  efforts  the  enterprise  has  been  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  The  remaining  data  have  been  gathered  during  the 
progress  of  the  present  survey. 

The  entire  area  drained  by  Rock  river  and  its  tributaries  in  Wis- 
consin is  3,G35  square  miles.  From  the  Table  of  Rainfall  at  Milwau- 
kee, given  in  Dr.  Lapham's  report,  this  volume,  it  appears  that  the 
average  rainfall  for  the  past  thirty  years  is  30.27  in.,  which  may  be 
assumed  as  at  least  approximately  correct  for  the  Rock  river  valley. 
The  average  fall  for  some  portions  of  Wisconsin  is  given  in  Gen. 
Humphrey's  work  on  the  hydraulics  of  the  Mississippi  at  35  inches. 
But  reckoning  at  30  inches,  the  rainfall  upon  the  drainage  area  under 
consideration  would  be  253,344,960,000  cubic  feet.  Now  it  is  asserted 
by  various  authorities,  based  on  experience,  that  one-half  the  rainfall 
can  be  utilized.  This  would  give  126,672,480,000  cubic  feet  per  an- 
num. Mr.  Riiger  says:  "From  personal  observations,  and  after  con- 
sulting many  authorities  as  to  rainfall,  springs,  evaporation,  filtration, 
etc.,  I  estimate  that  the  total  annual  quantity  of  water  passing  in 
Rock  river  at  the  sbite  line,  including  Turtle  Creek,  is  98,437,536,000 
cubic  feet,"  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  safe  estimate.  The  daily 
supply,  by  this  estimate,  would  be  269,691,879  cubic  feet.  We  need 
next  to  ascertain  what  is  the  average  descent  of  this  volume.  Some 
of  it  falls  over  600  feet,  while  other  portions  practically  no  distance. 
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The  average  elevation  of  the  rim  of  the  basin  above  the  point  where 
the  river  leaves  the  state  is  about  250  feet,  its  average  distance  about 
50  miles,  showing  an  average  fall  of  abont  five  feet  per  mile.  But 
this  is  less  to  the  point  than  the  following. 

Tlie  average  elevation  of  fifteen  powers,  the  first  of  im]>ortance  on 
their  respective  branches  is  aliont  155  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
river  where  it  leaves  the  state  at  Beloit.  The  average  fall  from  these 
powers  to  the  state  line  is  a  little  less  than  three  feet  per  mile. 

With  these  general  statements,  we  will  set  aside  the  tributaries, 
several  of  which  are  important,  and  consider  more  accurately  the 
main  stream  between  Horicon  and  Beloit.  The  collecting  area  above 
Horicon  is  436  square  miles,  upon  which  the  annual  rainfall,  reckoned 
at  thirty  inches,  would  be  30,38 7,4:5r>/)00  cubic  feet.  Allowing  one- 
half  for  evaporation,  filtration,  and  other  sources  of  loss,  the  theoretical 
discharge  at  the  outlet  of  Horicon  marsh  would  be  15,193,728,000 
cubic  feet.  Reckoned  at  the  lowej?t  rainfall  in  the  last  thirty  years, 
the  amount  would  be  10,114,7-1:9,120  cubic  feet.  Col.  Worrall  gives 
in  the  report  previously  referred  to,  as  the  result  of  a  careful  meas- 
urement of  the  flow  at  a  time  when  the  volume  was  estimated  to  be 
only  three-fourths  of  the  average,  a  supply  of  27,651  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  or  14,533,365,600  cubic  feet  per  annum,  from  which  it  would 
seem  that  the  calculated  amount  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  From 
the  foregoing  data,  estimating  the  accession  from  tributaries,  it  is 
thought  to  be  safe  to  consider  the  average  flow  between  Horicon  and 
Beloit  as  in  round  numljers  50,000,000,000  cubic  feet  per  annum. 
Tlie  fall  from  Horicon  to  the  state  line  is  127  feet.  An  estimate  of 
the  theoretical  power  generated  by  the  main  river  shows  it  to  be  up- 
wards of  20,000  horse  power.  Of  the  127  feet  fall,  less  than  60  feet 
are  utilized.  Of  the  unused  portion  there  is  more  than  30  feet  fall 
between  Horicon  and  Watertown,  corresponding  to  above  1,600  horse 
power,  and  alx)Ut  23  feet  fall  between  Janesville  and  Beloit,  equal  to 
upwards  of  7,000  horse  power.  A  portion  of  this  latter  may  readily 
be  made  available  at  Beloit  by  means  of  a  race  leading  from  a  dam 
situated  above  the  slack  water  of  the  present  one.  Another  power 
near  the  state  line  can  also  be  utilized  to  the  profit  of  this  place. 
Upon  the  river  and  its  tributaries  are  a  large  number  of  lakes  that 
may  be  utilized  as  storage  reservoirs,  thus  affecting  a  much  greater 
ecc^nomy  in  the  use  of  the  water. 

Water  power  of  the  Fox  rlver.^     The  upper  Fox  river  from  its 

*  For  the  leading  facte  here  given,  I  am  indebted  to  an  article  prepared  for  the  Cen- 
tennial Commission  by  Pres.  G.  M.  Steele,  of  Lawrence  University.    1  am  also  indebted 
to  Prof.  J.  C.  Foye  of  the  same  institution  for  similar  favors. 
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slight  descent  furnishes  uo  water  power,  a  fact  which  is  compensated 
for  by  the  facilities  it  offers  for  navigation.  But  the  lower  Fox  river 
presents  an  almost  continuous  series  of  rapids  from  Lake  Winnebago 
to  Green  Bay.  In  this  distance  of  about  thirty-five  miles  it  has  a 
fall  of  170  feet,  so  distributed  as  to  be  completely  and  economically 
utilized.  The  powers  upon  this  river  possess  an  immense  advantage 
in  the  grand  natural  reservoir  furnished  by  lake  Winnebago,  which 
embraces  an  area  of  about  350  square  miles.  Neither  floods  nor 
drouth  cause  any  considerable  or  inconvenient  fluctations  in  its  level, 
and  the  steady  reliable  flow  thus  secured  at  all  seasons  is  a  vast  ad- 
vantage. The  channel  of  the  river  consists  of  a  gorge  between  clay 
banks,  with  a  floor  of  heavy  bedded  limestone,  so  that  it  may  be 
dammed  with  material  taken  from  its  own  bed,  and  without  overflow- 
ing adjacent  lowlands.  The  great  reservoir  makes  it  unnecessary  to 
have  more  than  a  limited  local  one,  suflicient  to  guard  against  inter- 
ference from  other  powers. 

The  minimum  flowage  is  estimated  at  150,000  feet  per  second,  this 
amount  being  available  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  height  and 
power  of  the  several  falls  estimated  on  this  basis  are  as  follows: 

Names  of  places.                                                      Height  of  fall.  Horse  power, 

Neeiiah  and  Menasha 10  3,000 

Appleton 38  1 1 ,500 

Cedare 10  3,000 

LittleChute 38  11,500 

Kaukaiina 40  14,500 

Rapid  CVosche 8  2,300 

Little  Kaukauna 8  2,300 

De  Pore 8  2,300 

Total 1 50  50, 400 


At  Xeenah,  Menasha,  Appleton  and  De  Pere,  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  power  is  now  utilized,  though  a  large  amount  is  still 
unimproved,  particularly  at  Appleton.  But  at  the  other  points  .only 
the  merest  fraction  is  now  used,  and  a  wealth  of  power  remains  unoc- 
cupied. Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  facilities  for  trans- 
portixtion  available  to  manufacturers  in  this  valley,  and  by  consulting 
subsequent  portions  of  this  report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  agricultural 
and  other  industrial  capabilities  of  the  adjacent  and  tributary  regions 
are  very  great. 

On  the  ui)per  portions  of  the  Wolf,  Oconto,  Peshtigo  and  Menom- 
Oiiee  rivers  are  numerous  falls  and  rapids  furnishing  immense  power, 
hut  these  lie  chiefly  beyond  the  limits  of  the  district  under  descrip- 
tion.    The  falls  of  the  OcontO;  however,  where,  by  including  the  rapids 
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above  and  below,  a  descent  of  about  60  feet  may  be  made  available, 
and  the  lower  rapids  on  the  Peshtigo  and  Menomonee  lie  within  our 
province  and  also  within  the  limits  of  settlement,  and  must,  in  the  not 
distant  future,  be  improved. 

On  the  Lake  Michigan  slope  all  the  available  power  must  soon  be 
called  into  use  by  the  rapid  development  of  that  region. 

The  average  height  of  the  watershed  is  over  300  feet,  and  its  aver- 
age distance  from  the  lake  less  than  30  miles,  giving  a  fall,  if  a  direct 
course  to  the  lake  were  pursued,  of  more  than  10  feet  per  mile.  Or 
to  put  it  in  a  more  utilitarian  form,  a  dam  might  be  constructed  at 
the  end  of  every  mile,  having  a  fall  of  eight  feet,  and  still  leave  de- 
scent enough  to  cause  a  rapid  flow.  The  crooked  course  of  the  rivers 
however  very  much  reduces  the  rapidity  of  descent. 

The  Milwaakee  river  is  first  utilized  as  a  water  power  at  a  height 
of  about  475  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  At  Barton  it  has  become  a 
very  considerable  stream,  and  is  still  311  feet  above  the  lake  level. 
Between  West  Bend  and  its  mouth,  it  has  a  fall  of  295  feet.  If  it 
pursued  a  direct  course  to  the  lake,  it  would  have  a  fall  of  16J  feet  to 
the  mile.  If  it  pursued  a  direct  course  to  its  mouth,  it  would  have  a 
fall  of  di  feet  to  the  mile.  As  it  is,  notwithstanding  its  tortuous 
course,  it  has  an  average  fall,  as  nearly  as  I  can  estimate  it,  of  five 
feet  per  mile.  A  portion  of  the  power  thus  given  is  not  yet  im- 
proved. 

The  Sheboygan  river  is  utilized  at  a  height  of  about  320  feet,  and 
is  capable  of  affording  an  extensive  reservoir  at  that  elevation. 

The  Manitowoc  is  a  very  considerable  stream  at  an  elevation  of  275 
feet,  and  has  a  very  rapid  descent  in  the  lower  half  of  its  course. 

Many  of  the  smaller  streams  also  furnish  efficient  water  power. 

Clianges  in  Drainage.  A  comparison  of  the  streams  and  smaller 
marshes,  as  laid  down  on  the  government  plats  and  earlier  maps,  with 
the  present  facts  show  important  changes  in  the  drainage  of  the  re- 
gion. Large  areas  that  are  represented  as  marsh  on  the  plats  of  the 
government  survey  are  now  comparatively  dry  and  arable.  Many  of 
the  smaller  streams  have  disappeared  or  become  mere  periodical  runs. 
On  the  accompanying  maps  the  areas  ]aid  down  as  marsh  by  the 
original  govenment  survey  have  been  indicated  with  such  correc- 
tions as  could  be  made.  They  are,  however,  designated  as  wet  lands, 
since  a  large  part  arc  not  now  really  marsh,  and  indeed  a  portion  is 
cultivated  in  all  but  very  wet  seasons.  They  are  as  a  class  among 
the  most  valuable  lands  in  the  state.  The  mapping  of  tliese  areas, 
besides  being  valuable  as  topographical  and  geological  data,  has  a  his- 
torical significance;  since  it  shows  what  was  regarded  as  marshy  at 
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the  time  of  the  government  survey,  and  thereby  indicates  the  cliangea 
that  have  since  ensued.  These  changes  have  been  much  more  marked  in 
the  forest  regions  than  in  the  more  open  country,  and  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  clearing  away  of  the  timber  that  it  is  a  fair  infer- 
ence that  this  is  the  main  cause. 

The  timber  is  often  very  heavy,  and  consequently  permits  but  a 
very  feeble  undergrowth.  The  removal  of  the  original  forest  thus 
leaves  the  surface  almost  entirely  bare,  and  it  is  usually  at  once  put 
under  cultivation.  The  effect  of  so  great  a  change  would  naturally 
make  itself  felt  upon  the  drainage  of  the  region.  To  the  extent  to 
which  this  has  gone  thus  far,  it  has  doubtless  on  the  whole  been  a 
benefit  to  the  region,  as  it  has  induced  a  drier,  lighter,  warmer  soil, 
and  more  healthful  atmosphere.  But  the  limit  of  benefit  in  this  di- 
rection may  be  assumed  to  have  been  reached  except  in  certain  locali- 
ties, and  the  danger  now  to  be  apprehended  is  that  it  will  proceed  to 
an  injurious  extent.  This,  however,  can  easily  be  avoided,  if  clearly 
foreseen  and  justly  appreciated. 
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CHAPTEE  ni. 
NATIVE    VEGETATION. 

The  most  reliable  natural  indications  of  the  agricultural  capabilities 
of  a  district  are  to  be  found  in  its  native  vegetation.  The  natural 
flora  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  nature's  experiments  in  crop 
raising  through  the  thousands  of  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  re- 
gion became  covered  with  vegetation.  If  we  set  aside  the  inherent 
nature  of  the  several  plants,  the  native  vegetation  may  be  regarded  as 
the  natural  correlation  of  the  combined  agricultural  influences  of  soil, 
climate,  topography,  drainage  and  underlying  formations  and  their 
effect  upon  it.  To  determine  the  exact  character  of  each  of  these 
agencies  independently  is  a  work  of  no  little  difficulty;  and  then  to 
compare  and  combine  their  respective  influences  upon  vegetation  pre- 
sents very  great  additional  diflSculty.  But  the  experiments  of  nature 
furnish  us  in  the  native  flora  a  practical  correlation  of  them.  Tho 
native  vegetation  therefore  merits  careful  consideration,  none  the  less 
so  because  it  is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  a  record  of  it  will  be  valua- 
ble historically. 

It  is  rare  in  nature  that  a  single  plant  occupies  exclusively  any  con- 
siderable territory,  and  in  this  respect  there  is  an  important  difference 
between  nature's  methods  and  those  of  man.  The  former  raises  mixed 
crops,  the  latter  chiefly  simple  ones.  But  in  nature,  the  mingling  of 
plants  is  not  miscellaneous  or  fortuitous.  They  are  not  indiscrimi- 
nately intermixed  with  each  other  without  regard  to  their  ^tness  to  be 
companions,  but  occur  in  groups  or  communities,  the  members  of  which 
are  adaj>ted  to  each  other  and  to  their  common  surroundings.  It  be- 
comes then  a  question  of  much  interest  and  of  high  practical  import- 
ance to  ascertain,  within  the  region  under  consideration,  what  are  the 
natural  grouj)hi(j8  of  ])lants,  and  then  what  areas  are  occupied  by  the 
several  groups,  after  which  a  comparison  with  the  soils,  geological 
formations,  surface  configuration,  drainage  and  climatic  influences 
cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  valuable  results. 

The  following  natural  groups  are  usually  well  marked,  though  of 
course  they  merge  into  each  other  where  there  is  a  gradual  transition 
from  the  conditions  favorable  for  one  group,  to  those  advantageous  to 
another.     In  some  instances  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  other  cir- 
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cnmstances  than  natural  adaptabilities  control  the  association  of  these 
plants,  and  an  effort  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  region,  to  dis- 
cern these  cases  and  eliminate  tliem  from  the  results,  so  that  the 
groups  which  are  here  given  are  believed  to  be  natural  associations  of 
plants.  Their  distribution  is  held  to  show  in  what  localities  condi- 
tions peculiarly  advantageous  to  them  occur,  and  hence  advantageous 
to  those  cultivated  plants  that  require  similar  conditions. 

A.    UPLAND  VEGETATION. 

(1)  Uerhiceous, 

Class  I.  Prairie  Ghroup.  One  of  the  most  natural  and  sharply 
defined  groups  is  constituted  by  our  prairie  vegetation.  It  differs 
from  all  other  groups  that  grow  upon  the  uplands,  in  being  almost 
exclusively  herbaceous,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  species  composing  it, 
more  rarely  intermingle  with  the  other  groups.  It  is  more  distinct 
from  them  than  they  are  from  each  other,  and  justifies  the  division 
of  the  upland  flora  into  prairie  and  forest  vegetation.  Its  characteris- 
tics are  too  well  known  to  need  further  definition  here. 

(2)  Arhoreous, 

Class  II.  The  Oak  Oroup,  Tliis  is  most  nearly  related  to  and 
most  closely  associated  with  the  prairie  group.  The  prairies  are  rarely 
contiguous  to  any  other  form  of  arboreous  vegetation. 

The  Burr  Oak  {Quercv^  w/icrocarpa)j  the  White  Oak  {Quercus  alia), 
the  Red  Oak  {Quercus  rubra),  the  Pin  Oak  {Querents  paluMris),  are 
the  most  prominent  species,  and  give  name  to  the  whole.  The  Chest- 
nut Oak  {Querctts  prinus)  is  associated  with  these  just  north  of  Janes- 
ville,  but  I  have  observed  it  at  no  other  ))oint  within  the  state.  The 
common  Poplar  or  Aspen  (Poptdus  tremuloides)  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous associate  of  these  oaks,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  this  associa- 
tion. The  Large-toothed  Poplar  {Populu^  grandidentata)  is  some- 
times found  with  this  group,  but  much  prefers  association  with  the 
maples.  This  and  the  preceding  species  are  in  a  sense  the  comple- 
ments of  each  other.  Those  associations  that  are  avoided  by  the  one 
are  sought  by  the  other,  though  they  not  unfrequently  mingle.  The 
Populus  halsamifera  and  P.  candicana  have  not  been  observed  min- 
gling with  this  group.  The  Shell-bark  Hickory  {Carya  alba)  is  an- 
other prominent  member  of  this  cluster.  The  Pignut  Hickory  {Carya 
glabra)  is  occasionally,  but  not  frequently  found  in  this  group.  It 
sustains  the  same  relation  to  the  Shell-bark  Hickorv  tl  at  the  Great- 
toothed  Poplar  does  to  the  Trembling  Aspen.  The  Crab  Apple  {Py- 
Wis.  Sur.  — 12 
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TVS  coronaria\  the  Wild  Black  Cherry  {Prunvs  serotina\  the  Choke 
Cherry  {Prunt^  Virginiana\  and  the  Wild  Plum  (JPrunus  Amer^ 
cana\  represent  the  Bosacese.  The  Sumac  {Bhvs  typhina)  is  com- 
mon, but  not  significant,  as  it  is  a  member  of  other  groups. 

The  attendant  underbrush  is  equally  characteristic.  The  Hazel- 
nut {Corylus  Americana)  is  almost  everywhere  present  with  this 
group,  though  rare  or  wanting  in  connection  witli  the  others.  The 
Panicled  Cornel  {Comti9  paniculata)  is  very  common,  and  with  the 
Hazel  constitutes  the  chief  underbrush.  The  Wild  Ked  and  Black 
Raspberries  {Rulrns  strigosvs  and  occidentalis)  and  the  High-bush 
Blackberr)'  (^Rubus  villosvs)  are  all  present,  but  seem  to  prefer  asso- 
ciation with  the  other  groups. 

If  we  descend  to  the  herbaceous  vegetation  beneath,  similar  facts 
will  be  found,  but  it  would  transcend  the  brevity  desirable  in  this 
report  to  enter  fully  into  the  details.  And  there  is  this  further  rea- 
son for  not  doing  so  in  this  connection,  that  many  of  these  plants  are 
more  dependent  upon  the  conditions  furnished  by  the  overshadowing 
vegetation,  than  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  are  therefore  less 
instructive  as  to  agricultural  questions. 

This  group  as  here  constituted  includes  both  the  "  Oak  openings" 
or  "  Oak  orchards,"  and  the  denser  oak  forests.  There  are  sufficient 
reasons,  however,  for  separating  them  into  two  classes,  as  they  indi- 
cate different,  though  allied,  agricultural  capabilities.  The  oak  open- 
ings are  most  nearly  related  to  the  prairies,  while  the  oak  forests 
graduate  towards  the  following  classes.  Those  plants  which  have  been 
mentioned  as  preferring  association  with  the  subsequent  groups,  as  the 
Pignut  Hickory,  Great-toothed  Poplar,  etc.,  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
forests,  and  much  more  rarely  in  the  openings,  while  of  the  species 
common  to  the  prairie  and  oak  groups,  the  majority  are  only  found 
in  the  openings,  and  but  few  in  the  denser  oak  forests. 

Class  III.  JTie  Oak  and  Maple  Group,  It  is  difficult  to  draw 
sharp  lines  of  demarkation  between  the  several  classes  of  heavy  forests, 
and  to  circumscribe  the  areas  occupied  by  each.  The  fact  is,  that  no 
abrupt  line  of  separation  exists.  But  perhaps  the  distinctions  here 
attempted  are  as  clear  and  as  legitimate  as  in  many  other  departments 
of  science,  where  such  distinctions  are  sanctioned,  and  for  the  practi- 
cal ends  for  which  this  investigation  is  made,  it  is  essential  that  such 
divisions  should  be  attempted,  and  besides  the  tout  ensevible  is  dis- 
tinct, though  the  constituents  may  be  linked  into  the  groups  on  either 
hand.  These  observations  seem  especially  demanded  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  definition  of  this  class.  The  oaks  which  have  been  made 
the  most  conspicuous  characteristic  of  the  preceding  group  are  made 
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joint  partners  in  naming  this  division,  and  will  be  found  to  mingle 
with  those  that  follow.  The  maples  which  are  here  introduced  to 
our  attention  will  also  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  subsequent  classifi- 
cations. This  group  is  not  then  characterized  by  the  exclusive  pres- 
ence of  any  prominent  plant,  but  by  a  distinctive  association  of  plants 
common  to  several  classes. 

The  White  Oak  is  the  most  prominent  of  its  genus,  and  attains  a 
large  size.  The  Red  Oak  and  Burr  Oak  are  usually  present.  Their 
proportionate  number  is  very  much  the  same  as  in  the  denser  oak 
groves  of  the  preceding  group.  But  to  these  oaks  there  is  added  the 
Hard  or  Sugar  Maple  {Acer  sacckarinum),  and  the  Red  Maple  {Acer 
ruhrum).  The  latter  seems  to  have  its  best  development  in  this  asso- 
ciation. The  Elms  ( TJTmvs  Americana  and  U.  fuha)  are  more  or 
less  present,  but  not  prominent,  as  also  the  Linden  or  Basswood  {Tilia 
Americana).  The  Ironwood  {Ostrya  Virginica),  and  the  Beech 
{Fagu^  ferrugined)  are  excluded  from  this  group.  The  White  Ash 
{Fraxinu8  Americana)  is  rarely  seen  in  this  connection,  but  the 
Black  Ash  {Fraximis  samJnuiifolyi)  is  common  in  contiguous  low- 
lands. The  Hazel  {Corylus  Americana)  is  not  prominent  though 
present,  and  the  Goimus  jpaniciilata  of  the  last  group  is  largely  replaced 
by  Comus  circinata. 

Class  IV.  Maple  Ghroup.  The  leading  member  of  this  group  is 
the  Sugar  Maple  {Acer  saccharinum);  not  that  at  every  point  it  is 
more  numerous  than  any  and  all  others,  but  that  on  the  average  it 
surpasses  the  other  species.  This  is,  however,  in  a  high  sense,  a 
mixed  group,  and  embraces  some  of  the  densest  forests  of  the  state. 
The  Oaks  of  the  last  group  are  present  here  also,  but  in  less  numbers 
and  in  subordination  to  other  species.  The  Linden  {Tilia  Ameri- 
cana) is  very  numerous.  The  White  Elm  (  TJlvius  Americana)  which 
ill  the  areas  occupied  by  the  foregoing  classes  was  chiefly  confined  to 
the  low  lands  and  river  bottoms,  here  extends  itself  more  upon  the 
highlands,  and  is  intimately  intermingled  with  a  large  assemblage  of 
species.  The  Vlmu^  fulva  is  also  present.  Both  the  White  and 
Black  Ash  are  found,  the  latter  in  the  lower  lands.  The  Ironwood 
{Ostrya  Virginica)  is  abundant  and  highly  characteristic.  The  Black 
Walnut  {Julians  nigra\  and  the  Butternut,  {Juglans  cinerea)  are  com- 
mon. The  Carya  alha  (Hickory)  is  chiefly  replaced  by  Carya  glabra 
(Pignut),  and  similarly  the  Populus  tremuloides  gives  place  to  the 
Populm  gratulldentata.  The  White  Thorn  {Cratcegus  coccinea)  is 
common,  while  the  Crab  Apple  {Pyrus  coronaria)  is  correspond- 
ingly rare.  The  Wild  Plum  {Prunu^  America^ia)  is  less  abundant 
than  in  the  Oak  group,  while  its  congener,  the  Black  Cherry  {Pru- 
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nu8  serotina)  grows  to  ampler  proportions.  The  Paper  or  Canoe 
Birch  {Betula  papyracea)  is  occasionally  found  in  favorable  local- 
ities, but  is  not  strictly  a  member  of  the  class.  The  Beech  {Fagus 
femt'gined)  is  excluded  and  made  characteristic  of  the  following 
group. 

Of  shrubs,  the  Eound-leaved  Cornel  (^Gormis  drcinata)  exceeds  all 
others,  and  almost  entirely  excludes  the  Hazel  and  Panicled  Cornel, 
the  dominant  forms  in  the  Oak  group. 

The  herbaceous  vegetation  is  similarly  well  characterized,  but  for 
the  reasons  previously  assigned,  will  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  This  is 
a  well  marked  group,  and  its  distribution  is  highly  significant. 

Class  V.  Maple  and  Beech  Group,  This  group  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  preceding,  with  the  addition  of  the  Beech  {Fagus 
ferrv^inea).  This  separate  class  for  a  single  tree  and  a  few  subordi- 
nate associates  is  thought  to  be  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  Beech  is 
confined  to  the  lake  region,^  and  appears  to  be  especially  indicative  of 
lake  influence,  as  it  occupies  diflbrent  classes  of  soils  and  covers  dif- 
ferent geological  formations.  There  is  less  oak  in  this  than  in  the 
preceding  class. 

Class  VI.  The  Ha/rdwood  and  Conifer  Group,  This  class  con- 
sists of  a  modification  of  the  last,  and  the  important  addition  of  the 
Conifers.  One  of  the  more  conspicuous  modifications  is  the  more  or 
less  complete  disappearance  of  those  representatives  of  the  Oak  group 
that  have  lingered  through  the  foregoing  classes.  The  Ironwood  is 
far  less  abundant;  the  Black  Walnut  and  Butternut  are  rare;  the 
Witch  Hazel  {Hamiainelis  YiTginica\  and  the  Mountain  Maple 
(Acer  spicatum)  appear  more  prominently  among  the  underbrush. 
The  berry-bearing  plants  are  multiplied,  as  if  to  compensate  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  larger  fruit-bearers.  These  changes  are  pro- 
gressive as  we  penetrate  the  area  occupied  by  this  class. 

Of  tlie  Conifers,  the  first  to  be  introduced  is  the  White  Pine  {Pi- 
nu8  8trohus\  if  we  except  the  Arbor  Vitae  {Thuja  occide7itali8\  which 
from  its  proneness  to  swampy  land  and  other  selected  localities  can 
scarcely  be  considered  a  member  of  this,  as  an  upland  group.  Far- 
ther to  the  north,  the  Ked  Pine,  commonly  called  Norway  Pine  {Pi- 
nus  resin osa\  becomes  somewhat  common.  The  Hemlock  {Abies 
CanadeiisU)  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  abundant  members  of 
the  group.  The  Balsam  Fir  {Ahie^  balsamea),  although  preferring 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  water,  mingles  somewhat  with  the  group, 
especially  in  its  northern  extension.  It  is  especially  abundant  on  the 
shores  of  the  Green  Bay  peninsula.     An  occasional  Spruce  {Abies 

«Soe  article  of  I.  A.  Lapham,  Trans.  Wis.  State  Agri.  Soc.,  1854-5-6-7,  p.  236. 
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nigra)  wanders  away  from  its  marshy  habitat,  and  the  Arbor  YitfiB 
extends  itself  quite  freely  upon  the  uplands. 

Class  VII.  Pine  Group,  This  includes  the  well  known  vegeta- 
tion of  the  '^Pine  Lands."  It  is  here  made  to  include  those  regions 
over  which  the  pine  is  predominant  in  distinction  from  those  in 
which  it  is  simply  scattered  through  prevailing  hardwood  timber,  as 
in  the  preceding  group.     The  leading  tree  is  the  Pinus  Btr6bu8, 

Class  VIII.  Limestone  Ledge  Group,  This  is  a  small  but  inter- 
esting vegetal  cluster,  covering  limited  areas  in  which  there  is  the 
most  meager  soil,  resting  upon  limestone.  In  this  heavy  drift  region, 
such  areas  are  few  and  small,  but  the  distinctness  of  the  flora  is  so 
marked,  and  so  well  illustrates  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which 
the  value  of  all  these  observations  rests,  that  it  merits  a  name  and 
place  as  a  separate  class.  Tlie  Poplars  {Popuhis  tremuloides^  grandi- 
dentata^  and  lahamifeTa)y  the  Canoe  Birch  (Betula  papyracea\  tlie 
Snowberry  {SympJwricarp'as  racemo8U8\  the  Smooth  Sumac  {lihus 
glabra)^  with  the  Conifers,  constitute  the  major  vegetation,  and  rather 
from  the  coinlination  than  from  the  constituents,  cause  it  to  stiiud 
out  in  marked  contrast  to  the  hea\'y  timber  by  which  it  is  fre- 
quently encompassed.  It  forms  a  thicket  jrather  than  a  forest. 
The  most  characteristic  feature  is  the  abundance  of  the  Poplars  and 
the  Birch. 

The  Populus  trermdoides  is  not  common  in  the  forests  by  which 
the  typical  areas  of  this  class  are  surrounded,  which  makes  its  abund- 
ance here  the  more  conspicuous. 

The  Riihus  strigosus^  Cornu^  circinata  and  Lonicera  parviflora 
are  attendant  shrubby  plants.  The  herbaceous  vegetation  is  also 
peculiar. 

Class  IX.  The  Comprehensive  Group,  This  class  consists  of  a 
commingling  of  nearly  all  the  arboreal  species  of  the  foregoing  groups. 
Clusters  may  be  selected  that  are  representatives  of  nearly  all  the 
other  classes,  but  in  general  the  species  are  curiously  mingled,  and  do 
not  array  themselves  in  the  definite  associations  that  characterize  the 
preceding  groups.  It  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Maple,  Beech  and 
Conifer  group,  and  lies  contiguous  to  it,  and  near  the  limit  of  marked 
lake  influence. 

B.    MARSH  VEGETATION. 

Class  X.  The  Grass  and  Sedge  Group,  This  includes  the  well 
known  occupants  of  our  open  meadow  marshes.  It  corresponds  to 
the  prairie  group  among  upland  vegetation,  and  in  many  cases  gradu- 
ates imperceptibly  into  it.     It  embraces  several  subordinate  groups 
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which  are  verj  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  marsh  bottom  on 
which  tliey  grow,  but  which  can  scarcely  be  described  in  a  manner 
intelligible  to  the  general  reader,  although  they  are  readily  distin- 
guished by  observing  farmers.  It  may  be  remarked  in  general,  how- 
ever, that  the  better  class  consist  of  the  grasses  proper  {Crrarnineai)^ 
not  only  because  they  are  in  themselves  valuable,  but  also  because 
they  indicate  a  bottom  susceptible  of  easy  improvement  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  more  valuable  grasses.  The  Sedges  {Cypei^ace(e)  in  gen- 
eral occupy  marshes  that  are  of  inferior  value  now,  and  are  less 
promising  of  immediate  returns  to  labor  spent  in  improvement. 
Fortunately  the  former  class  largely  predominate. 

Class  XI.  The  Heath  Group.  This  association  of  swamp  v^e- 
tation  is  characterized  by  the  predominance  of  the  members  of  the 
Heath  family  {EricacecB).  Among  these  the  most  characteristic 
plant  is  the  Leather  Leaf  {Ca%sandra  calyculata\  and  the  most  im- 
portant one  is  the  Cranberry  (  Vaccinium  inacrocarpon).  The  Wil- 
low, Larch  and  Sphagnum  mosses  and  a  variety  of  other  plants  are 
very  frequent  associates.  Tliis  class  is  worthy  of  attention,  not  so 
much  in  view  of  its  prominence  as  a  botanical  group,  as  on  account 
of  its  present  and  prospective  economic  importance.  The  actual  ex- 
istence of  the  cranberry  plant  in  its  native  state  assures  us  of  condi- 
tions favorable  to  its  growth  and  indicates  where  cultivation  will  be 
most  likely  to  prove  remunerative.  Where  the  cranberry  itself  is 
not  present,  it  is  eminently  desirable  to  know  what  plants  are  its  ha- 
bitual associates  and  demand  similar  conditions  of  soil  and  moisture, 
since  these  may  be  almost  equally  good  guides  in  the  selection  of  a 
suitable  marsh  for  improvement.  Of  plants  which  serve  this  purpose 
the  Cassandra  calycidata  is  regarded  as  the  most  reliable.  On  this 
point  an  excellent  work  on  the  subject  says:  "  In  selecting  a  loca- 
tion it  is  very  important  to  observe  the  varieties  of  plants  or  trees 
existing  upon  the  ground.  Although  no  cranberry  vines  may  be 
growing  there,  yet  the  presence  of  other  plants  requiring  similar 
conditions  of  soil  and  moisture  indicate  a  soil  congenial  co  the  growth 
of  the  cranberry.  For  instance,  the  Feather-leaf,  also  called  Gander- 
bush  and  Leather-leaf  [Cassandra  calyculat^\  so  abundant  in  heath 
ponds,  is  considered  a  sure  indication  of  a  proper  locality."^ 

The  distribution  and  additional  facts  relative  to  this  group  will  be 
given  a  few  pages  in  advance. 

Class  XII.  The  Tamarac  Group.  The  name  is  perhaps  a  sutB- 
cicnt  definition  even  to  the  commonest  observer.  The  Tamarac  or 
American  Larch  {Larix  Americana)  constitutes  the  entire  arboreal 

*  Cranberry  Culture,  by  J.  J.  White. 
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growth;  the  Ericacem  form  the  chief  undergrowth,  and  the  Sphag- 
noid  mosses  carpet  the  peaty  bottom,  forming  a  well-marked  flora. 

Class  XIII.  The  Arbor  Vitce  Group.  This  is  similar  to  the  last 
save  that  the  Arbor  Yitse,  or  White  Cedar,  as  it  is  frequently  called 
{Thuja  occidentalis),tSikeQ  the  place  in  whole  or  in  part  of  the  Tama- 
rac.  Usually  the  Tamarac  is  present  in  greater  or  less  numbers.  A 
not  unfrequent  arrangement  consists  of  a  predominance  of  the  Arbor 
VitSB  around  the  borders  of  the  swamp,  and  of  the  Tamarac  toward  the 
center.  The  latter  is  a  more  thoroughly  swamp  species  (although  oc- 
casionally seen  on  the  hillsides)  than  the  former. 

Class  XIY.  The  Spruce  Group,  This  is  similar  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding groups,  except  that  the  Black  Spruce  {Abies  nigra)  is  the  chief 
arboreal  form.  The  Larch  and  Arbor  Vitffi  are  frequently  present.  As 
the  Spruce  is  confined  to  the  northern  regions,  more  of  the  northern 
forms  of  minor  vegetation  are  associated  with  this  group,  although 
the  same  tendency  is  shown  in  the  other  classes  in  the  same  latitude. 

From  the  habit  of  these  three  paludal  conifers  of  mingling,  it  is 
sometimes  diflScult  to  classify  a  given  swamp,  and  it  has  not  been 
thought  important  to  distinguish  them  on  the  accompanying  map  of 
vegetation,  although  they  were  so  distinguished  on  the  original  map. 


C.    GROUPS  INTERMEDIATE  BETWEEN  THE  UPLAND  AND  MARSH 

GROUPS. 

Class  XV.  The  Black  Ash  Group.  In  this,  as  the  name  implies, 
the  Black  Ash  {Fraxinus  samhucifolia)  is  the  predominating  plant. 

The  Black  Alder  {Alnus  incana)  is  a  subordinate  and  quite  constant 
associate,  and  the  two  characterize  the  group.  The  Arbor  Y ita3  is  fre- 
quently present,  and  sometimes  the  Witch  Hazel.  Otherwise,  as  far  as 
observed,  the  association  is  not  constant. 

Class  XVI.  The  Yellow  Birch  Group.  This  is  not  altogether  a 
well  defined  group.  The  abundance  of  Yellow  Birch  {Betula  lutea^ 
excelsa)  is  the  most  marked  feature  of  the  vegetation.  The  Hemlock 
is  very  common,  and  the  Maples  and  Beech  are  present.  Under  the 
dense  shadow  of  these,  several  species  of  Lycopodium,  the  Dwarf 
Yew  {Tax us  Canadensis)^  the  large  Purple-flowered  Raspberry  {Rubus 
odoratus\  the  Ericacese  {Pyrola  rotundifolia  and  seeunda\  the  Co- 
hosh {Actea  spioata^  var.  alba)  abound  among  others,  though  the 
most  of  these  are  present  in  other  groups.  This  group  occupies  only 
some  limited  areas  in  the  peninsula  east  of  Green  Bay,  and  in  the 
press  of  other  duties,  sufficient  opportunity  was  not  aflbrded  for  satis- 
factory study. 
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Distribution,  On  the  accompanying  map  of  vegetation,  the  dis- 
trict covered  by  each  of  these  classes  is  delineated,  with  as  much  of 
detail  and  accuracy  as  was  compatible  with  the  demand  of  other  de- 
partments of  the  survey,  and  with  the  rapidity  necessitated  by  the 
large  area  examined.  As  that  presents  their  distribution  far  more 
vividly  and  accurately  than  any  verbal  description,  I  need  only  add 
here  a  few  supplementary  remarks. 

It  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  map,  that  the  prairies  are  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  district,  or 
chiefly  to  the  Mississippi  drainage  system,  though  this  fact  perhaps 
has  no  special  significance.  The  surface  of  a  portion  of  these  prairies 
is  level,  and  bears  evidence  of  having  formerly  been  a  lake  bottom, 
while  that  of  others  is  elevated  and  undulating,  and  bears  no  evidence 
of  having  been  submerged  since  the  retreat  of  the  glacier.  The  areas 
of  prairie  and  forest  are  so  intermingled  as  to  forbid  any  topogra- 
phical distinction  between  them,  and  to  negative  any  explanation  of 
their  origin  that  is  dependent  on  surface  features.  It  is  not  proposed 
to  enter  here  upon  the  much  discussed  question  of  the  origin  ofprai- 
rieSy  but  simply  to  remark  that  the  tenor  of  the  facts  in  this  region, 
bearing  upon  the  question,  supports  the  general  views  so  ably  pres- 
ented by  Profs.  Dana,  Newberry,  Guyot  and  others,  and  at  the  same 
time  harmonizes  with  the  observations  of  Prof.  "Whitney,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  the  most  essential  primary  agency. 
It  is  not  however  because  the  soil  is  incapable  of  supporting  trees,  for 
when  planted  upon  the  prairies  they  flourish  luxuriantly,  and  when 
the  soil  is  cultivated  or  shaded  so  that  a  proper  degree  and  constaiit 
supply  of  moisture  is  secured,  trees  are  propagated  from  the  seed  with 
facility.  In  the  first  case,  in  planting  the  trees,  the  superficial  com- 
pact  soil,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  real  barrier  to  the  extension  of 
the  forests  in  this  region,  is  penetrated,  and  the  roots  of  the  tree 
placed  below  it,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  loosened,  and  mingled  with 
the  subsoil;  and  in  the  second  case,  artificial  stirring  of  the  soil  or 
special  conditions  supply  the  moisture  essential  to  the  growth  of  ar- 
boreous vegetation.  But  in  its  native,  undisturbed  condition,  the  fine 
superficial  soil  becomes  exceedingly  dry  at  intervals  during  the  sea- 
son, and  renders  it  impossible  or  exceedingly  diflicult  for  the  young 
seedling  to  maintain  its  existence  until  it  can  gain  a  foot-hold  upon 
the  deeper  and  uniformly  moist  subsoil.  This  difficulty  is  increased 
by  the  antagonism  of  the  grasses  that  can  successfully  withstand  these 
variations  of  moisture,  and  by  annual  fires.  The  latter  have  doubt- 
less modified  the  form  and  extent  of  the  prairies  in  some  degree,  but 
it  is  generally  conceded  by  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  com- 
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prehensively,  that  it  is  entirely  inadequate  as  an  explanation  of  prai- 
ries in  general. 

The  Oak  group  is  likewise  chiefly  confined  to  the  sonthwestern  part 
of  the  district.  It  occupies  all  classes  of  topography  and  all  eleva- 
tions from  the  lake  level  to  500  feet  above  it.  It  shows  a  tendency  to 
invade  the  districts  of  the  heavier  forests,  along  the  line  of  the  Kettle 
Range.  This  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  that  accompanies  the 
Range,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

Tlie  Oak  and  Maple  group  usually  lies  contiguous  to  the  last  or 
along  the  Kettle  Range.  It  was  in  the  latter  relationship  that  its  pe- 
culiarities were  first  and  chiefly  noticed.  This  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  soil  is  adapted  to  the  Oak  group,  while  the  surroundings 
are  favorable  to  the  propagation  of  the  Maple  and  its  associates.  A 
conflict  of  conditions  is  the  result,  in  which  neither  has  a  decided  ad- 
vantage. 

The  MapJs  group  occupies  an  irregular  belt  that  has  a  northwest 
and  southeast  trend,  bordered  chiefly  by  Oaks  on  the  south  and  Beech 
and  its  associates  on  the  north.  It  is  quite  distinctly  limited  in  the 
direction  of  the  Oaks,  but  much  less  so  toward  the  Oak  and  Maple,  and 
the  Maple  and  Beech  groups,  into  which  it  merges  almost  impercepti- 
bly.    It  reaches  from  the  lake  shore  to  about  500  feet  in  elevation. 

The  Maple  and  Beech  group  covers  a  large  surface  stretching  from 
the  lake  shore  northwestward,  a  direction  which  neither  corresponds 
to  geological  nor  topographical  lines,  but  is  none  the  less  instructive 
on  that  account.  It  does,  however,  correspond  very  closely  with  the 
isothermals  for  the  summer  months;  ^  which,  with  the  other  elements 
of  the  lake  influence,  as  already  intimated,  are  undoubtedly  the  con- 
troll  ins:  ao^ncies. 

To  the  north  of  this  the  Hardwood  and  Conifer  group  extends  to  Port 
de  Morts,  being  more  extensive  than  either  of  the  others.  The  great- 
est elevation  within  its  area  is  less  than  400  feet  above  Lake  Michigan. 

The  Comprehensive  group  occupies  a  portion  of  the  crest  and  west- 
ern slope  of  the  outcropping  rocky  ridge  of  our  district.  It  is  limit- 
ed chiefly  to  the  Green  Bay  region.  It  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the 
conflicting  demands  of  lake  and  boreal  influences,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  soil  and  warm,  dry  southwest  winds,  sw^eeping  up  the  Green 
Bay  valley,  on  the  other. 

'  See  Map  of  Wisconsin  with  lines  showing  the  Remarkable  Effect  of  Lake  Michigan 
in  Elevating  the  Temperature  for  January  and  Depressing  that  of  July,  by  I.  A.  Lap- 
Jiam,  1%5.  Also  Transactions  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  Vol.  I,  Plate  X,  1865.  See 
also,  Tlie  Isothermal  Lines  of  Wisconsin,  by  J.  G.  Knapp,  Transactions  Wisconsin  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  Madison,  1871. 
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In  the  lowlands,  the  Cttclsb  and  Sedge  manhes  which  ooirespond  to, 
and  in  many  cases  are,  nnquestionablj  the  foreranners  of  the  prairies, 
are  like  them,  chiefly  confined  to  the  sonthweetcm  n^on. 

As  we  enter  the  dense  forests  to  the  north,  the  Tamarac  »\€amps 
almost  entirely  replace  them,  and  these  in  torn,  in  the  still  higher 
latitudes,  are  in  part  replaced  by  the  Cedar  and  Spruce  suHimps.  The 
Ash  swamps  are  more  abundant  and  extensive  at  the  north,  and  the 
Yellow  Birch  flats  are  entirely  northern. 

The  distribution  of  the  Ueathj  or  Cranberry  groupj  is  not  less  in- 
teresting than  important.  The  marshes  occupied  by  this  class  readily 
arrange  themselves,  on  inspection,  into  four  clusters,  having  a  definite 
relationship  to  the  geological  formations.  Those  in  the  nortliwestem 
part  of  the  district  are  to  be  grouped  with  the  great  marshes  near 
Berlin  and  to  the  westward,  and  rest  upon  the  Potsdam  sandstone. 
Those  in  the  western  part  of  Jeflferson  county  lie  upon,  or  near,  the 
St.  Peters  sandstone.  Those  in  Oconomowoc,  Concord,  Hebron,  Sum- 
mit, Delafield,  Ottawa,  Eagle,  Kichmond  and  Sugar  Creek,  form  a 
numerous  group  of  small  marshes,  and  rest  upon  a  sandy  district  that 
seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  drift  from  the  arenaceous  layers  of  the 
Cincinnati  shale,  subsequently  modified  by  lake  action,  of  which  the 
Bwamps  are  the  lingering  representatives.  The  fourth  group  com- 
prises those  that  lie  along  the  line  of  the  ancient  sand  beaches  of  Lake 
Michigan,  of  which  the  marshes  near  Sturgeon  Bay  and  Peshtigo  are 
examples.  The  demand  for  silica  is  thus  shovm  in  the  natural  dis- 
tribution of  the  plants  and  we  have  in  this  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
the  fundamental  principle  insisted  upon  in  this  report.  Native  cran- 
berries occur  at  the  following  locations: 

Sugar  Creek,  T.  3,  R.  16  E.    Sec.  18. 

Richmond,  T.  3,  R.  15  E.    Sec.  18. 

Eagle,  T.  5,  R.  17  E.    Sec.  31,  N.  W.  qr. 

Ottawa,  T.  6,  R.  17  E.    Sees.  32  and  28. 

Hebron,  T.  6,  R.  15  E. 

Lake  MiUB,  T.  7,  R.  13  E. 

Concord,  T.  7,  R.  16  E.    Sec.  26. 

Summit,  T.  7,  R,  17  E.    Sees.  9  and  12,  N.  W.  qr. 

Delafield,  T.  7,  R.  18  E.    Sec.  34,  N.  E.  qr.,  and  sec.  27,  S.  E.  qr. 

Oconomowoc,  T.  8,  R.  17  E.    Sec.  4. 

Oakland,  T.  6,  R.  13  E.    Sec.  3,  S.  W.  qr.,  and  sec.  17. 

Sturgeon  Bay,  T.  27,  R.  26  E.    Sec.  12,  W.  hf. 

Caledonia,  T.  21,  R.  14  E.    Sec.  29. 

Peshtigo  and  Marinette,  T.  30,  R.  23  E.     Sec.  21  and  atljoining. 

Aurora,  T.  18,  R.  13  W.,  where  the  marshes  occupy  several  sections  east  and 

soutiieast  of  the  village  of  Auroraville,  and  are  among  the  most  extensive  and 

productive  in  the  state. 
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Doubtless  they  occur  also  at  other  points  that  escaped  my  knowl- 
edge. When  it  is  considered  that  the  size  of  the  district  required 
the  inspection  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  square  miles  eacli  season,  some 
omissions  in  matters  not  specifically  geological  will  doubtless  be  par- 
doned by  a  generous  public. 

The  elements  of  success  in  cranberry  culture,  so  far  as  they  are  rel- 
evant here,  seem  to  be  the  following,  as  I  glean  from  several  author- 
ities: 

I.  A  Suitable  Bottom.  A  good  bed  of  peat  is  the  best,  that  being 
the  principal  food  of  the  plant.  At  the  east,  cedar  swimip  bottoms 
are  preferred  by  many.  Our  tamarac  swamps  will  doubtless  be 
equally  satisfactory;  indeed,  native  cranberries  are  sometimes  found 
growing  on  them. 

II.  Facilities  for  drainage^  and  complete  control  of  it,  so  that  the 
marsh  may  be  drained  or  flooded,  as  may  be  demanded. 

III.  A  Sufficient  Supply  of  Silica.  This  is  sometimes  already 
present,  but  is  usually  to  be  supplied  by  covering  the  surface  with 
sand.  "Silica  plants"  diifer  from  "peat  plants"  in  appearance  and 
mode  of  growth,  and  in  yielding  at  least  three  times  the  amount  of 
fruit  produced  by  the  latter.  The  successful  culture  of  the  cranberry 
is  also  limited  to  certain  latitudes.  If  too  far  north,  the  early  frosts 
prevent  their  maturing  and  render  them  a  precarious  crop.  If  too  far 
south,  the  heat  interferes  with  their  proper  development.  Actual  ex- 
perience is  the  best  guide  in  respect  to  this,  as  well  as  the  other  con- 
ditions, and  hence  the  value  of  observations  on  the  experiments  that 
Nature  has  herself  made. 
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CHAPTEE  lY. 
SOILS. 

• 

There  are  few  subjects  upon  which  it  is  more  diflScult  to  make  an 
accurate,  and  at  tlie  same  time  an  intelligible  report,  than  upon  soils. 
This  difficulty  arises  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  partly 
from  the  vagueness  of  the  terms  used  in  speaking  of  soils.  Aside 
from  the  vagueness,  these  terms  have  a  different  signification  as  used 
by  different  persons,  which  adds  to  the  difficulty.  We  speak  of  "  light 
soils"  and  "heavy  soils,"  and  perhaps,  without  thinking,  we  suppose 
that  these  terms  refer  to  actual  weight,  or,  in  the  terms  of  science, 
to  specific  gravity.  But  such  is  not  usually  the  fact.  Thus,  we  say, 
"a  heavy  clay  soil"  and  "a  light  sandy  soil,"  but  in  fact  the  weight 
of  the  clay  soil  is  only  about  three-quarters  of  that  of  the  sandy  soil, 
measure  for  measure.  These  terms,  as  commonly  used,  really  refer 
to  adhesiveness,  degree  of  comminution,  or  power  of  holding  water, 
or,  more  properly,  perhaps,  to  the  way  in  which  the  soil  "  works." 
Again,  the  term  "sandy  soils"  is  supposed,  even  by  persons  some- 
what versed  in  the  sciences,  to  mean  those  that  are  made  up  of  grains 
of  q\iartz;  or,  in  other  words,  are  silicious,  and  hence  are  more  or  less 
barren.  But  this  is  not  always  true.  Some  sandy  soils  are  composed 
of  grains  of  limestone,  and  are  very  fertile,  an  instance  of  which  will 
be  described  presently.  So,  a  clay  soil  is  supposed  by  many  some- 
what intelligent  in  chemistry,  to  be  composed  of  aluminous  material, 
but  this  is  far  from  always  being  the  case,  as  the  term  is  commonly 
used. 

This  obscurity  will,  however,  in  a  measure,  disappear  as  we  proceed 
to  consider  the  07ngin  of  the  soils  of  Eastern  Wisconsin,  which  a2)pro- 
priatel}'  claims  our  attention  here. 

The  organic  constituents  of  the  soil  have  manifestly  been  derived 
from  the  plants  that  the  soil  has  itself  produced,  and  are  only  the  re- 
sult of  accumulated  self-enrichment.  Local  exceptions  to  this  are  to 
be  found  in  those  cases  where  soils  have  received  organic  material 
washed  from  adjacent  areas.  This  vegetable  matter  takes  various 
forms,  but  all  may  be  spoken  of  under  the  comprehensive  term, 
humus.     In  marshy  locations,  the  moisture  prevents  the  decay  of 
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vegetable  accumulations  to  such  an  extent  that  the  resulting  humus 
forms  the  main  constituent  of  the  soil,  and  the  mineral  ingredients 
are  entirely  subordinate  in  amount  and  function,  thus  forming  a  soil 
of  vegetable  origin. 

With  this  exception,  the  leading  elements  of  our  soils  are  derived 
directly  or  indirectly  from  ih^  rocJcSy  either  through  their  powdering 
by  mechanical  means,  or  disintegration  by  chemical  agencies.  The 
chief  mechanical  agent  in  pulverizing  the  rocks  has  been  water  in  its 
various  states,  especially  in  the  form  of  glacial  ice.  When  the  great 
glacier  plowed  over  this  region,  it  broke  fragments  from  every  forma- 
tion over  which  it  passed,  ground  them  to  various  stages  of  commin- 
ution, and  left  the  commingled  mass  spread  over  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, forming  a  most  excellent  foundation  for  our  soils.  Subsequently, 
water  in  the  form  of  lakes  and  rivers  washed  out  and  redeposited  a 
portion  of  this  material,  giving  rise  to  sandy  beach  lines  and  lacus- 
trine and  fluviatile  deposits  of  clay. 

But  this  material  was  still  too  crude  to  constitute  a  fertile  soil,  and 
besides,  over  many  small  areas,  these  agencies  left  the  rock  entirely 
bare.  Then  followed  a  process  of  disintegration,  of  a  chemical  or 
chemico-physical  nature,  popularly  spoken  of  as  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments, by  which  the  surface  of  this  material,  and  the  rock  surface, 
where  exposed,  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  soil,  which  in  the  pro- 
gress of  ages  enriched  itself  by  its  own  vegetation.  It  appears,  then, 
that  (1)  a  portion  of  our  soils  were  derived  directly  from  the  glacial 
accumulations,  and  are  properly  called  drift  soils;  that  (2)  a  portion 
were  derived  from  the  same  kind  of  material,  but  after  it  had  been 
washed  and  redeposited  by  lake  and  river  action,  forming  soils  of 
lacustrine  and  fluviatile  origin;  and  (3)  that  another  portion  had  their 
origin  in  the  direct  decomposition  of  the  undisturbed  rock  formations. 
It  will  now  be  clear  that  the  character  of  a  soil  will  depend  upon  (1) 
the  nature  of  the  rock  from  which  it  was  derived;  (2)  the  manner  and 
degree  of  its  reduction;  (3)  the  amount  lost  by  leaching  and  other- 
wise; and  (4)  the  amount  gained  by  vegetation  from  above  or  capil- 
lary action  from  beneath.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  much  more  simply, 
a  soil  depends  chiefly  upon  (1)  the  chemical  nature  of  the  material, 
and  (2)  its  physical  state  or  the  degree  of  fineness  to  which  it  is  re- 
duced. These  elements  will  receive  prominent  attention  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  soil  that  follow. 

To  fully  understand  the  nature  of  the  material,  all  the  rock  forma- 
tions of  the  region  and  those  that  lie  to  the  north  and  east,  whence 
the  glacier  came,  should  be  studied,  since  they  have  all  made  contri- 
butions to  our  highly  composite  soils,  and  herein  the  strictly  geologi- 
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cal  relations  of  the  subject  are  apparent.  It  will  be  sufficient  here, 
however,  to  call  attention  to  the  four  general  classes  of  ^ocks  that 
have  chiefly  entered  into  the  formation  of  the  soils  of  the  part  of  the 
state  under  consideration,  and  for  fuller  knowledge,  refer  the  reader 
to  the  general  report.  These  are  (1)  the  Archcean  rocksy  whose  min- 
eral nature  is  very  complex,  but  which  give  rise  chiefly  to  silicious 
and  aluminous  material;  (2)  tJie  sandstones  that  contribute  silica;  (3) 
the  shales^  that  are  chiefly  aluminous;  and  (4),  most  abundant  and 
important  of  all,  the  dolomites  or  magnesian  liinestoneSy  that  contrib- 
ute lime  and  magnesia.  Soda,  potash,  phosphorus,  and  other  ingre- 
dients, exist  in  small  quantities  in  the  several  formations.  The  lime 
and  magnesia  occur  chiefly  in  the  form  of  carbonates,  and  their  pres- 
ence is  manifested  by  efifervescence  on  the  application  of  acid,  with 
which  the  soils  were  extensively  tested  in  the  field. 

Th^  following  descriptions  of  the  soils  of  the  district  under  con- 
sideration relate  rather  to  the  subsoil  than  the  soil  proper;  at  least 
there  has  been  an  eflfort  to  set  aside  purely  surface  characters,  first, 
because  the  surface  soil  is  subject  to  so  many  local  and  changeable 
influences,  and  has  been  so  much  modified  by  cultiv^ation  and  other 
artificial  causes,  that  a  series  of  observations  upon  typical  or  ''virgin  " 
soils  was  scarcely  possible,  and  secondly,  because  the  future  of  our 
agriculture  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  present  soil  as  upon  the 
subsoil,  since  winds,  waters  and  cropping  are  rapidly  sweeping  the 
surface  away,  and  but  comparatively  few  years  will  pass  before  our 
present  subsoil  will  be  at  the  surface,  and  for  the  further  reason  that 
the  power  of  the  surface  soil  to  retain  the  strength  it  has,  and  to  draw 
mineral  resources  from  below,  is  most  evidently  dependent  on  the 
subsoil. 

If,  in  reading  the  descriptions  that  follow,  the  reader  will  be  kind 
enough  to  ])lace  before  him  Plate  III  of  the  accompanying  atlas,  the 
areas  occupied  by  each  class  will  be  seen  more  definitely  than  they 
could  be  presented  by  description,  which  will  then  be  for  the  greater 
part  omitted.  It  will  be  readily  understood  by  every  one,  that  soils 
vary  much  in  every  section,  and  even  on  the  same  farm,  and  that  the 
varieties  graduate  into  each  other  in  the  most  intricate  and  impercep- 
tible manner,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  every  region  has  a  prevailing 
character  that  can  be  classed,  described  and  mapped.  The  accom- 
panying map  is  only  intended  to  indicate  such  prevailing  kinds,  and 
of  course  each  color  covers  patches  of  greater  or  less  size,  of  diiFerent 

kinds. 

Notwithstanding  the  impracticability  of  mapping  these  local  varia- 
tions and  intermediate  varieties,  it  is  believed  that  the  map  given  will 
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prove  of  some  essential  service  to  the  increasingly  large  number  of 
onr  agriculturists  who  desire  to  study  the  interests  of  their  professiou 
in  a  comprehensive  and  philosophic  manner.  The  following  descrip- 
tions will,  however,  be  found  quite  closely  applicable  in  detailed  study. 

Class  I.  Prairie  Loam.  This  class  is  too  well  known  to  need 
much  description.  It  sometimes  arises  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  underlying  limestone,  sometimes  from  the  disintegration  of  lime- 
stone gravel,  and  sometimes  it  arises  from  the  deposit  of  an  ancient 
lake.  There  are  several  varieties,  but  all  have  at  least  a  moderate 
degree  of  fineness  of  texture  while  some  manifest  this  quality  in  a 
very  high  degree.  This  is  more  particularly  true  of  those  that  are 
derived  directly  from  the  decomposition  of  the  limestone,  the  type  of 
which  is  a  black  "  light "  soil,  that  works  like  an  ash  bed  when  dry, 
and  rolls  into  little  pill-like  pellets  when  wet,  and  refuses  to  scour  ex- 
cept with  the  very  best  of  plows.  It  is  a  warm  soil,  but  not  so  rich 
as  its  blackness  might  lead  one  to  suppose,  yet  very  responsive  to 
proper  fertilizers.  This  particular  variety  occupies  but  limited  areas. 
The  other  kinds  are  slightly  more  arenaceous  and  work  with  the 
greatest  ease. 

In  chemical  composition^  silica  is  the  ehiet  ingredient,  with  which 
is  associated  a  variety  of  mineral  substances  that  constitute  plant  food, 
as  shown  by  the  analysis  at  the  close  of  these  descriptions. 

The  small  quantity  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  may 
seem  at  first  strange,  since  the  soil  is  chiefly  derived  from  magncsian 
limestone,  but  it  becomes  clear  enough  when  we  consider  that  the 
disintegration  by  which  it  was  formed  consisted  of  the  dissolving  out 
of  the  lime  and  magnesia,  leaving  the  residue.  But  as  these  sub- 
stances exist  in  abundance  in  the  stratum  iramediatelv  beneath,  and 
impregnate  the  water,  they  are  brought  to  the  surface  in  dry  weather 
by  capillary  action  so  that  these  soils  rarely  sufler  for  the  want  of 
mineral  substances.  In  judging  of  the  strength  of  our  soils  from 
analysis  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  exists  in  the  immediate 
substratum  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  soluble  mineral  substances 
needed  for  plant  food.  Our  soils  are  new  geologically  as  well  as  new 
in  the  history  of  cultivation. 

Vegetable  matter  in  the  form  of  humus  penetrates  this  soil  to 
greater  depths  than  in  most  of  the  following  classes,  and  imparts  to 
it  a  darker  color. 

Tlie  areas  occupied  bj'"  it  will  be  found  on  the  map  above  referred 
to.  It  will  be  observed  that  they  are  mainly  confined  to  the  south- 
western third  of  the  district  under  consideration,  or,  as  it  happens, 
perhaps  casually,  to  the  Mississippi  basin. 
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Class  II.  The  Lighter  Marly  Clay  Soils,  or  Clayey  Loams 
These  are  drift  soils,  having  been  derived  chiefly  from  a  calcareous 
bowlder  clay,  which  in  turn  was  formed  by  the  powdering  of  various 
kinds  of  rocks,  but  chiefly  magnesian  limestones,  by  glacial  agencies. 
It  therefore  contained  originally  a  large  proportion  of  calcareous  and 
magnesian  material,  and  a  less  amount  of  silicious  and  aluminous; 
but  the  leaching  action  of  water  and  the  growth  of  vegetation  has  re- 
moved a  much  larger  amount  proportionally  of  the  lime  and  magne- 
sia than  of  the  other  ingredients,  so  as  to  leave  these  the  chief  con- 
stituents at  the  surface.  But  the  deeper  subsoil  is  highly  marly  in 
its  nature.  There  is  just  enough  of  sandy  material  in  it  to  make  it 
loamy.  The  dark  vegetable  matter  does  not  penetrate  as  deeply  as  in 
the  prairie  loam,  so  that  the  plow  frequently  turns  up  the  reddish  or 
yellowish  subsoil  containing  very  little  humus.  This  soil  works  with 
the  utmost  facility,  indeed  is  unsurpassed  in  this  respect.  It  stands 
both  wet  and  drought  well,  and  is  a  very  durable  and  fertile  soil. 

"Ibis  class  graduates  into  the  sandy  loams  on  the  one  hand,  and 
heavier  clayey  loams  on  the  other.  It  prevails  in  the  same  general 
region  as  the  prairie  loams,  its  areas  being  irregularly  interwoven 
with  them. 

Class  III.  The  Heavier  Marly  Clay  Soils,  or  Seamer  Clayey 
Loams.  This  class  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  both  in  origin  and 
character.  But  the  drift  from  which  it  was  derived  contained  more 
Archaean  bowlders,  especially  those  containing  feldspar,  hornblende, 
and  similar  minerals  in  large  proportion.  From  the  powdering  and 
disintegration  of  these,  a  large  amount  of  clay  proper  was  derived, 
mingled,  however,  with  the  quartzose  material  of  the  same  rocks  and 
with  much  calcareous  and  magnesian  clay,  derived  in  a  similar  way 
from  the  dolomites  which  usually  form  a  prominent  part  of  the  drift. 
This  is  not  then  a  true  clay  soil,  for  there  is  a  notable  proportion  of 
lime,  magnesia  and  free  silica  present,  but  it  is,  as  named  above,  a 
marly  clay,  of  the  heavier  class,  when  compared  with  the  foregoing. 
The  term  loam  is  not  properly  applicable  to  the  subsoil,  but  at  the 
surface,  drainage  has  exercised  an  assorting  influence  over  it,  separat- 
ing and  carrying  away  the  finer  material,  and  leaving  the  sand,  which 
gives  to  the  surface  a  lighter  loamy  character.  This  surface  soil 
rarely  gives  any  eflfcrvescence  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  hydrc- 
chloric  acid,  while  that  from  greater  depths  usually  responds  with 
vigorous  action.  We  find  here  again  what  I  have  found  to  be  true 
everywhere,  that  the  surface  soil  is  almost  entirely  exhausted  of  the 
carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  even  where  they  exist  in  g*eat 
abundance  in  the  deeper  subsoil.     And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Uie 
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origin  and  nature  of  the  comparatively  unmodified  subsoil  must  bo 
studied  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  any  reliable  conclusions  as  to  the  per- 
manent resources  of  our  soils.  A  considerable  proportion  of  iron 
exists,  as  might  be  expected,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  horn- 
blende and  allied  minerals,  and  gives  to  the  soil  a  yellowish  orange  or 
reddish  color.  The  high  color  indicates  the  presence  of  the  sesquiox- 
ides;  and  the  more  or  less  chalybeate  character  of  the  waters  demon- 
strates the  existence  of  the  more  soluble  compounds;  while  a  magnet 
drawn  through  the  pulverized  soil  frequently  brings  forth  a  bristling 
edge  of  magnetite,  showing  the  presence  of  iron  in  that  form.  The 
surface  is  frequently  strewn  with  bowlders,  chiefly  "hard-heads," 
while  cobble  stones  and  pebbles  mingle  more  or  less  with  the  soil, 
though  not  to  an  extent  that  would  often  justify  the  term  gravelly. 
The  vegetable  mold  is  confined  mainly  to  a  few  inches  at  the  surface. 

This  soil  works  with  more  difliculty  than  the  last,  but  is  strong  and 
enduring,  and  will  improve  rather  than  otherwise  with  use.  It  be- 
comes lighter  and  warmer  as  it  is  stirred,  and  is  gradually  becoming 
fitted  for  crops  that  did  not  at  first  flourish  upon  it.  This  is  the  pre- 
vailing soil  in  the  heavily  timbered  regions  in  the  central  portions  of 
our  district. 

Class  IV.  The  Red  Marly  Clay  Soils.  The  term  "  red  clay  "  is 
popularly  applied  to  a  very  extensive  deposit  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  state,  and  to  the  soil  derived  from  it.  It  is  very  properly 
denominated  a  clay,  if  we  use  the  term  in  a  simply  physical  sense.  It 
is  flnely  comminuted,  close,  compact,  adhesive  and  almost  impervious. 
It  washes,  cracks  and  otherwise  deports  itself  as  a  clay.  These  qual- 
ities, however,  do  not  reach  an  excessive  development.  It  never  pos- 
sesses that  extreme  tenacity  when  wet,  or  that  obdurate  hardness 
when  dry,  that  characterizes  the  typical  aluminous  clay.  It  contains, 
moreover,  in  most  localities,  fragments  bf  limestone,  and  occasionally 
other  rock,  which  modify  these  qualities.  In  chemical  composition, 
however,  it  is  not  a  true  clay.  Beside  the  aluminous  element,  there 
is  a  varying  proportion  of  silicious  matter,  a  notable  ingredient  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  a  very  constant  intermixture  of 
hematite  and  magnetite.  It  is  rarely  that  a  magnet  drawn  through 
a  handful  of  dust  fails  to  bring  forth  grains  of  the  latter.  In  like 
manner  the  application  of  acid  to  the  unleached  subsoil  seldom  fails 
to  give  a  prompt  and  vigorous  effervescence.  The  opposite  is  true, 
however,  of  the  surface  soil.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  also 
usually  indicated  by  physical  characteristics.  One  of  the  most  no- 
ticeable of  these  is  the  intimate  fissuring  of  the  upper  subsoil  when 
dry,  by  innumerable  little  cracks  that  divide  the  mass  into  small  rude- 
Wis.  SuR.— 13 
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ly  cabical  blocks,  so  that  when  dag  up  it  is  neither  palvemlent  nor 
aggregated  in  ronnded  clods,  as  is  the  case  with  arenaceous  and  loamy 
soils,  bat  is  simply  a  heap  of  little  blocks.  From  this  portion  the 
carbonates  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  removed.  Hydrochloric  acid 
seldom  produces  effervescence,  never  any  vigorous  action.  The  Assur- 
ing is  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  rather  than  as  the  result  of  this  re- 
moval of  the  soluble  carbonates.  The  color  of  this  portion  is  also 
somewhat  duller  and  more  inclined  to  a  mottled  and  brownish  hue 
than  the  lower  unmodified  portion,  which  is  usually  a  pinkish  or  pur- 
plish red.  This  lower  portion  is  the  true  subsoil,  and  is  the  part 
previously  described.    The  immediate  surface  has  an  ash  color. 

This  soil  needs  thorough  working,  which  is  not  so  easily  accom- 
plished as  with  the  loamy  arenaceous  soils,  but  it  yields  excellent  re- 
turns. It  is  an  exceedingly  strong,  durable,  fertile  soil.  Its  strength 
lies  in  its  native  constitution  and  not  in  a  superficial  layer  of  vegeta- 
ble mold,  soon  to  be  exhausted.  Cultivation  improves  rather  than 
exhausts  it,  and  it  will  still  continue  to  yield  bountiful  harvests  when 
many  other  soils  will  need  the  constant  stimulus  of  fertilizers.  The 
stirring,  the  washing  out  of  the  finer  materials,  and  the  exposure  to 
the  air  incident  to  cultivation,  give  it  a  lighter  and  warmer  character, 
so  that  after  a  few  years  cultivation,  crops  may  profitably  be  intro- 
duced that  at  first  were  unsuccessful. 

The  map  shows  it  to  occupy  a  belt  along  Lake  Michigan,  from  Mil- 
waukee to  Sturgeon  Bay,  widening  to  the  northward  until  it  passes 
the  summit  between  the  lake  and  the  great  valley,  and  occupies  the 
basin  of  the  Fox  river  and  Lake  Winnebago. 

Class  V.  The  Limestone  Loam.  This  is  not  a  very  sharply  de- 
fined class.  It  appears  to  have  its  origin  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
magnesian  limestone  upon  which  it  rests.  It  thus  differs  from  either 
of  the  marly  clays,  to  which  it  is  most  nearly  allied,  in  not  being  a 
drift  soil.  It  is  usually  yellowish  or  reddish  in  color,  rather  plastic 
and  adhesive,  moderately  comminuted,  of  only  medium  porosity,  and 
in  chemical  nature  it  is  chiefly  silicious  and  aluminous,  or  in  the  lan- 
guage of  its  origin,  the  insoluble  residue  of  the  limestone.  The  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  magnesia,  though,  forming  the  chief  constituents 
of  the  original  rock,  are  present  in  the  soil  in  very  limited  quantities. 
This  makes  the  use  of  the  name  here  given  objectionable,  if  it  is 
thought  to  indicate  the  composition  of  the  soil.  It  was  selected  for 
want  of  a  better  one  to  indicate  its  origin. 

Tlie  depth  of  the  soil,  except  in  the  valleys,  is  not  considerable,  and 
the  rock  itself  is  really  to  be  regarded  as  the  permanent  subsoil.  It  is 
reached  even  by  the  roots  of  cereals  over  much  of  the  area  occupied 
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by  this  class.     It  is  a  fertile  soil,  is  easily  worked,  and  supports  a 
dense  growth  of  timber. 

Class  VI.  Silioiov^  Sandy  Sails.  This  class  needs  little  atten- 
tion here,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  too  well  known  to  require 
elaborate  definition,  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  fortunately  occupies 
BO  little  area  that  it  possescs  no  great  importance  in  considering  the 
district  as  a  whole.  As  found  in  this  region,  it  had  its  origin  in  beach 
deposits  made  by  the  lake  in  former  times,  and  in  drift  from  silicious 
rocks.  As  it  occurs  chiefly  in  narrow  strips  surrounded  or  bordered 
by  clay  soils,  it  may  not  on  the  whole  prove  a  great  disadvantage, 
although  of  itself  it  is  a  sterile  soil,  for  when  it  mingles  with  the 
adjoining  clay  it  produces  a  rich,  fertile  loam,  better  adapted  to  some 
crops  than  the  clays  themselves. 

Class  Yll.  The  Calcareov^  Sandy  Soils.  My  attention  was  first 
called  to  this  class  by  observing  a  heavy  growth  of  maple  and  associ- 
ated trees  upon  a  sandy  soil.  This  was  so  contrary  to  previous  obser- 
vations that  it  led  to  an  examination  of  the  sand.  This  showed  it  to 
be  composed  of  small  crystals  of  dolomite  mingled  with  a  varying 
quantity  of  silicious  grains.  From  the  immediate  surface  the  more 
soluble  dolomite  has  been  removed,  leaving  the  silicious  sand  at  the 
top  in  such  a  way  as  to  disguise  the  true  nature  of  the  subsoil.  This 
surface  soil  is  light,  warm  and  arenaceous,  but,  to  casual  observation, 
would  give  no  promise  of  permanent  fertility.  The  fact  that  the  sub- 
soil is  so  largely  dolomitic,  instead  of  silicious,  adds  not  less  than 
one  hundred  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  the  land.  A  general  knowledge 
of  this  fact  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  ought  not  only  to  add  to  the 
appreciation  in  which  their  land  is  held,  but  enhance  their  returns  by 
guiding  them  in  selecting  those  crops  for  which  their  soil  is  peculiarly 
adapted.  This  also  presents  a  rich  field  for  the  study  of  agricultural 
problems  relating  to  sandy  and  calcareous  soils.  This  is  not,  however, 
the  sole  occupant  of  any  considerable  area,  but  is  freely  intermingled 
with  marly  clay  and  grayelly  soils  and  various  intermediate  grades,  as 
well  as  the  silicious  variety.  It  is  a  drift  soil.  The  calcareous  sand 
had  its  origin  in  the  granular  dolomites  of  the  Niagara  Group. 

Class  VIII.  ITie  ITumus  Soils.  Under  this  head  is  grouped 
those  soils  in  which  humus  in  some  of  its  varieties,  chiefly  peat  and 
swamp  muck,  is  the  predominant  element,  and  in  which  the  mineral 
ingredients  are  largely  concealed  by  it.  The  peaty  soils  are  the  type 
of  the  class.  In  these,  not  only  the  surface  but  the  subsoil  is  chiefly 
of  organic  origin.  Soils  simply  covered  with  a  layer  of  vegetable  mold 
are  not  here  included.  Almost  all  the  swampy,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
bottom  lands,  are  covered  by  this  soil.     But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  define 
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Magnesia.    Lime. 

Per  cent  Per  cent. 

Oak,  body,  wood 4.8  73.5 

Oak,  small  branches  with  baxk 7.5  54.0 

Poplar,  young  twigs 7.5  58.4 

Ehn,  young  twigs 10.0  37.9 

Ehn,bodywood 7.7  47.8 

Linden  (Bass  wood) 4.2  29.9 

Apple  tree 5.7  81.0 

Apple  tree,  entire  fruit 8.8  4.1 

Beech 45.8  16.8 

White  pine 5.9  50.1 

Larch 24.5  27.1 

The  percentages  relate  to  the  ash  of  the  plant. 

For  other  facts  of  similar  import,  see  the  work  cited  above.  These 
facts  go  to  show  that  magnesia  is  more  concerned  in  fruit  produc- 
tion, and  lime  in  the  formation  of  fiber.  In  view  of  this  it  may  be  asked 
whether  the  well  known  superiority  of  Wisconsin  wheat  is  not  due  to 
the  magnesian  element  in  her  soils. 

If  we  compare  the  map  of  soils  with  the  map  of  vegetation  we 
shall  find  some  interesting  and  important  relations.  The  Prairie 
Loam  is  of  course  covered  by  prairie  vegetation.  The  Lighter 
Marly  Clays  are  chiefly  occupied  by  the  oak  group,  the  Heavier  Mar- 
ly Clays  by  the  vegetal  groups  in  which  the  maples  are  prominent, 
The  Red  Marly  Clay  by  very  much  the  same;  the  Limestone  Loam 
by  the  maple,  beach  and  conifers  in  the  peninsula  and  chiefly  by  the 
oaks  elsewhere,  this  difference  being  due  probably  to  climatal  influ- 
ences; the  Silicious  Sandy  soils  by  the  conifers  chiefly;  the  Calcareous 
Sandy  soils  by  the  maple  and  oak  and  tlie  maple  and  beech  groups. 
The  Humus  soils  are  occupied  by  the  several  classes  of  swamp  vege- 
tation. Where  a  patch  of  heavy  clay  occurs  in  an  area  of  the  lighter 
class  it  usually  sustains  heavy  oak  timber,  especially  white  oak, 
rather  than  the  "  openings,"  and  where  the  reverse  is  true,  the  oak 
and  maple  group  usually  displaces  the  other  maple  groups.  The 
pine  is  frequently  found  on  soils  that  are  quite  decidedly  clayey  in 
nature,  but  in  many  of  these  cases  a  substratum  of  sand  is  to  be  found 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface. 

These  correspondences,  which  are  susceptible  of  being  carried  out 
to  much  greater  detail,  illustrate  the  mutual  relations  of  soil  and  na- 
tive vegetation,  and  open  to  the  agriculturist  a  wide  field  for  profit- 
able study. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

QUATERNARY  FORMATIONS  — THE  DRIFT. 

The  formations  of  this  region  consist  of  two  great  classes,  the  one 
made  up  of  indurated  rock,  the  other  of  loose  material  in  the  form  of 
clay,  sand,  gravel  and  bowlders.  The  former  had  their  origin  in  de- 
posits made  by  the  ancient  ocean,  which  have  become  hardened  to  the 
state  in  which  wc  now  find  them.  The  others  had  their  primary  ori- 
gin, as  is  now  generally  believed,  in  the  action  of  ice  in  the  form  of  a 
glacier.  Subsequently  a  large  portion  of  this  material  was  washed 
out  and  redeposited  or  otherwise  modified  by  the  action  of  lakes  and 
jrivers.  That  portion  which  remains  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was 
originally  left  by  the  glacier  is  known  as  unmodified  drift,  while  that 
which  has  been  rearranged  and  redeposited  by  the  subsequent  action 
of  water  is  termed  modified  drift.  Taken  together,  they  constitute 
the  chief  Quaternary  formations.  Since  they  occur  at  the  surface  and 
are  diverse  from  the  bedded  rocks  below,  in  their  nature  and  origin, 
it  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  them  independently. 

The  primary  drift,  or  that  portion  of  the  material  which  exists  in 
the  condition  in  which  it  was  left  on  the  retreat  of  the  glacier,  will 
be  considered  under  the  head  of  (1)  moraine  ridges,  and  (2)  bowlder 
clay  or  till.  The  secondary  or  modified  drift  consists  of  a  series  of 
beach  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  of  lacustrine  deposits  of  clay. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  many  local  deposits  made  by  running 
streams  and  small  lakes  that  will  not  receive  special  consideration. 

Glacial  Movetnents.  To  clearly  understand  these  drift  formations, 
it  will  be  desirable  to  first  study  the  character  of  the  glacial  move- 
ments which  gave  rise  to  them.  At  the  commencement  of  the  great 
cold  period  which  led  to  the  vast  accumulations  of  ice  which  over- 
spread this  portion  of  the  continent,  this  part  of  Wisconsin  had 
already  been  long  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  had 
been  subjected  to  very  great  erosion,  by  which  extensive  and  deep  val- 
leys had  been  formed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Green  Bay  and 
Rock  River  valleys  were  already  in  existence,  though  doubtless  pro- 
scnting  many  features  very  difierent  from  those  exhibited  at  the^  res- 
ent time.     There  is  abundant  evidence  that  some  of  the  streams  had 
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cut  cliannels  from  one  to  three  hundred  feet  deeper  than  those  which 
they  now  occupy.  These  preexisting  features  of  the  surface,  exerted 
a  very  marked  and  peculiar  influence  upon  the  direction  of  glacial 
movement. 

Fig.  2. 


A  striated  half-cone  of  rock  on  a  glaciated  earface  of  limestone,  eoen  at  Pelton*8  qaarry,  Pewan- 
kee.  The  parallel  lines  represent  the  strioe .  The  hase  of  the  cone  is  not  striated  and  the  oc^aoent 
surface  is  at  first  rough,  bat  becomes  gradually  smoothed,  and  at  length  merges  into  the  poliahod 
plane  s'.irface,  demonstrating  the  direction  of  glacial  movement. 

In  its  progress  the  ice  mass  abraded  the  surface  of  the  rock,  carry- 
ing away  and  grinding  up  the  material  detached,  and  by  means  of  it, 
embedded  in  its  base,  polishing  and  scoring  the  ledges  below,  there- 
by indicating  the  direction  of  its  movement,  and  leaving  us  its  own 
history  engraven  on  the  surface  of  the  rock.  By  careful  observation 
of  these  scratches  or  striro,  it  has  been  found  possible  in  all  except  a 
few  cases  to  tell  the  point  of  compass  towards  which  the  movement 
took  place.  By  such  observations  it  appears  that  the  movements  of  the 
ice  in  this  region  were  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  character.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  Kettle  Range,  with  some  unimportant  exceptions, 
the  direction  of  movement  was  in  a  westerly  or  southwesterly  direc- 
tion, or  towards  the  Range.  The  exceptions  are  cases  in  which  two 
sets  of  striae  are  present,  the  one  set  corresponding  to  the  general  di- 
rection just  indicated,  the  other  to  the  general  trend  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan. On  the  other  side  of  the  Kettle  Range,  between  it  and  the  crest 
of  the  ledge  that  borders  the  Green  Bay  valley,  heretofore  described, 
the  direction  is  to  the  southeasterly  toward  tlte  Kettle  Range,  With- 
in the  great  Green  Bay  valley  the  direction  is  uniformly  parallel  to 
its  trendy  and  the  cutting  and  planing  indicates  a  long  continued  and 
powerful  action.  To  the  west  of  this  valley,  the  striae  have  a  west- 
ward arid  southwestward  direction^  the  tendency  being  in  general 
more  to  the  westward  as  the  slope  is  ascended.  It  appears  then  that 
the  movement  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kettle  Range  was  up  the  slope 
obliquely  towards  it;  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  Range,  between  it 
and  the  margin  of  the  Green  Bay  valley,  the  movement  was  obliquely 
down  the  slope  toward  the  Range;  that  within  the  Green  Bay  valley 
the  ice  moved  up  it  until  it  reached  the  dividing  ridge  between  it  and 
the  Rock  River  valley,  when  it  descended  the  latter,  the  lines  gradu- 
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ally  diverging  as  it  did  bo;  and  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  the 
movement  was  again  up  the  slope,  and  gradually  divergent.  Over  the 
Green  Bay  peninsula,  striations  are  very  rare,  on  account  of  the  ab- 
sence of  conditions  favorable  to  their  preservation,  but  there  is  un- 
questioned evidence  that  the  movement  was  obliquely  across  the  penin- 
B\x\9.from  the  Green  Bay  valley  to  the  trough  of  Lake  Michigan.  In 
the  following  table  the  striae  have  been  classified  with  reference  to 
these  general  movenaents: 

I.  —  Between  the  Kettle  Range  and  Lake  Michigan. 

Horlick's  quarry,  Racine  (doubtful), S.  26*  W. 

Schwickhart's  quarry,  Sec.  26,  N.  W.  qr.,  Wauwatosa S.  49*  W. 

Sheboygan  Falls,  village S.  64**  W. 

She}>oygan  Light- house  — 

First  set S.  56' W. 

Second  set S.  4"  W. 

Howard's  quarry,  Sec.  16,  Sheboygan  Falls S.  78"  W. 

Kuntz'  quarry,  on  Manitowoc  river.  Sec.  15,  Manitowoc  Rapids S.  81°  W. 

One  half  mile  below  the  above,  Sec.  15,  Manitowoc  Rapids S.  79°  W. 

Moody's  quarry,  4th  Ward,  Milwaukee S.  86' W. 

Peltons  quarry,  Pewaukee S.  82°  W. 

Delafield,  Sec.  20,  S.  E.  qr S.116'  W. 

Pewaukee,  Sec.l8,  N.  W.  qr S.  92=  W. 

Lisbon,  Sec.  35 S.  96°  W. 

II.  —  Between  the  Kettle  R.\nge  .\nd  the  Green  Bay  and  Rock  Rivsa 

Valley. 

Casco,  Sec.  14,  S.  W.  qr.,  T.  24,  R.  23,  on  summit  of  ridge S.    AT  E. 

**      on  east  brow  of  the  ridge,  on  top  and  cA^  of  layer S.  21°  W 

Marshfield,  J.  Steffer's  quarrr,  Sec.  30,  S.  W.  qr S.  28°  E. 

Taycheedah,  T.  16,  R.  18,  Sec.  29,  S.  W.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr S.  10°  E. 

Empire,  Sec.  5,  N.  W.  qr S.  18°  E. 

Ashford,  R.  R.  cut,  Sec.  11 S.  59"  E. 

Ehnore,  Asliford,  Sec.  26,  N.  E.  qr S.  44°  E. 

Whitewater,  near  Kmney's S.     7°  E. 

Whitev/ater,  S.  E.of  Cravath  lake S.  12^  W. 

III. — In  the  Trough  of  the  Green  Bay  and  Rock  Riyeb  Valley. 

Ft,  Howard,  Sec.  10,  Bennett's  quarry.  Duck  creek S.  29""^^. 

North  quarry S.  20°  W. 

Peshtigo,  T.  30,  R.  22,  Sec.  4,  near  center S.  41°  W. 

Peshtigo,  T.  30,  R.  22  E.,  Sec.  21,  E.  hf.  S.  W.  qr S.  27"*  W. 

Oneida  Reserve,  mill  on  Duck  creek S.  20''  W. 

Menasha,Sec.  11,  E.  hf.  of  S.  W.  qr S.  214°W 

Neenah,  Sec.  :M,  N.  E,  qr S.  27°  W. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Moore's  quarry 6.  15"*  "W. 

Taycheedah S.  15°  W. 

Byron ,  Sec.  1 0 S.  3°  W. 

Beaver  Dam,  Sec.  20,  S.  E.  qr due  south. 

Koshkonong  Prairie 8.  7°  E.  • 

Fulton,  Sec.  12,  N.  E.  qr S.  13°  W. 
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lit.  — On  THE  Wrst  Slope  or  toe  Ohbeh  Bat  asd  RockRiteb  Tallby. 

Portiand,  Sec  35.  S.  E.  qr S.  30' "W 

Milford,  Sec  33,  8.  W.  qr S.  30°  W 

Calamna,  Sec.  18,  near  ceDter, S.  36°  W 

Wertford,  Sec.  19,  middle  S.  E.  qr.  — 

First  set S.  M"  W 

CrosBed  by  second  Bet S.  46T  W 

Trenton,  McFftrittnd'B  quarry S.  WW 

Greenlee,  Sec.  36 S.  45*  W 

Green  laie,  Sec.  3 dae  w^ 

Ripon,Sec.l9 S.  82°  W 

Metomen,  Sec.  1,N.  E.  qr S.  45°  W 

Nepoogkin,  Sec.  4,  near  middle  south  line S.  94°  W 

Nepeoskin,  Sec.  15,  N.  W.  qr S.   87°  W 

NepeuBkin,  Sec.  15,  near  center. 8.   84°  W 

Black  Creek,  watering  station  G.  B.  &  M.  B.  E S.   72°  W 

"           >,  T.  33,  B.  20,  Sec.  21,B.hf.of  S.  W.qr. S.  82°  W 
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\-  Bav  Pehikbola,  Fiord  Beoioh. 
liberty  Giove,  T.  31,  B.  28  E.,  Sec  35,  neat  North  Bay. 

First  oet 8.    9°  E. 

Crossed  by  second  set S.    4°  E. 

Besides  tbe  etrise,  there  ie  abundance  of 
evidence  from  other  sources,  testifying  to 
these  movements.     Where  ArchEean  mass- 
es protrude  tlirough  the  Paleozoic  forma- 
tions, as  in  the  towns  of  Berlin,  Marquette, 
Green  Lake,  Portland  and  Waterloo,  trains 
of  bowlders  stretch  away  from  them  in  the 
direction  of  glacial  motion.     In  the  latter 
case  these  trains  have  been  traced  to  the 
k  soutiiem  line  of  the  state,  50  miles  distant, 
I  as  illustrated  in  tbe  accompanying  map. 
Evidence  of  a  similar  nature,  though  less 
conspicuous,  is  furnished   by  drift  from 
peculiar  beds  of  Paleozoic  formations. 


In  addition  to  this,  the  contour  of  the  rock  surface  furnishes  cor- 


roborative testimony.  Elongated  domes  of  rock  having  a  linear  ar- 
rangement, with  their  longer  axes  parallel  to  each  other,  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  moving  ice.  In  tbe  same  way  elongated  drift  hills 
and  ridges,  often  of  a  very  great  length,  indicate  the  direction  of 
movement,  either  because  they  lie  in  it,  in  which  case  they  have  a 
rounded,  flowing  contour,  or  because  they  He  transverse  to  it,  in 
which  case  they  usually  have  a  sharp  or  irregular  outline.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  Kettle  Range,  in  the  region  of  southwestward-point- 
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ing  striae,  the  rock  ridges  and  drift  ridges  of  flowing  outline  have  a 
westerly  or  southwesterly  trend.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Eange  and 
adjacent  to  it,  they  have  a  southerly  or  southeasterly  inclination.  In 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Rock  River  valley,  they  are  often  exceedingly 
conspicuous  in  their  southerly,  southeasterly  or  southwesterly  trend 
according  to  their  position  within,  on  the  east,  or  on  the  west  of  the 
main  line  of  glacial  movement.  The  persistency  and  uniformity  of 
this  arrangement  in  Dodge  and  JeflFerson  counties  is  something:  re- 
markable. As  will  be  observed,  in  all  these  cases,  the  arrangement 
of  this  class  of  drift  hills  corresponds  to  the  direction  of  the  glacial 
grooves. 

In  this  connection  we  need  to  consider  some  peculiar  phentOmena 
that  occur  at  Mr.  Smith's  quarry,  near  Burlington,  and  at  Mr.  Cas- 
tleman's,  in  East  Troy.  The  position  of  these  quarries  is  such  as  to 
make  the  following  facts  of  much  interest  in  relation  to  the  Kettle 
Range,  aside  from  that  -pia.  4. 

which  attaches  to  them  in-      at 


dependently.     The  accom-  ^^^^^^SS^^^^^P"^ 

panyins:  sketch  represents  "^^r^^  -'•^^^°=^=f^    . ■  '  "■  '  ■  ^^ss^o 

a  vertical  section  along  the         -v-r^;^^>^       'M  "    \t^^-X^-\^'' 

east  side  of  Smith's  quarry.  -^'f^iSe'slSLl^rrtt  fhe'lt 'S^i)r&t''cSL^^^^^^^^ 
The  upper  four  or  five  feet      *"^^  ^^**^^*  of umestone. 

consist  of  soil  and  debris  resting  upon  the  regularly  bedded  argilla- 
ceous limestone.  The  upper  portion  of  the  loose  material  is  a  marly 
clay  of  dark  reddish  brown  color,  and  partly  stratified.  The  lower 
portion  is  made  up  of  fragments  of  the  limestone  that  forms  the  body 
of  the  quarry,  imbedded  in  sand,  clay,  and  gravel.  The  blocks  of 
limestone  are  angular  and  unworn,  and  sometimes  not  even  separated 
from  the  layers  with  which  they  were  contiguous  before  disturbance. 
Tliey  are  almost  uniformly  tilted,  so  as  to  dip  at  high  angles  toward 
the  south  or  southwest,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  The  number  of 
the  titled  blocks  is  so  great,  and  their  position  so  constant,  that  the 
phenomena  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  mere  chance  occurrence. 

The  surface  of  the  undisturbed  rock  is  frequently  smoothed,  but 
no  distinct  stride  could  be  found.  On  the  opposite  side  of  White 
river,  five  or  six  rods  distant,  the  surface  is  thoroughly  smoothed,  but 
presents  no  striae,  and  although  planed  to  a  general  level,  undulat- 
ing portions  are  smoothed  in  a  way  not  readily  attributable  to  ice. 
Taken  altogether,  the  phenomena  seem  to  point  to  original  polishing 
by  glacial  agencies,  and  subsequent  modification  by  water. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  quarry,  the  strata  are  removed  to  a 
lower  level.     Tlie  upper  layer  represented  in  the  sketch  is  firm  and 
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compact,  but  fractured,  as  shown.  Just  below  this  lies  a  softer  and 
more  yielding  shaly  layer.  At  the  left,  where  unprotected  by  the 
layer  above,  it  is  sharply  arched.  Unfortunately,  debris  obscured  the 
section  beyond  this  point.  Enough,  however,  was  removed  to  show 
all  the  essential  features. 

At  Castleman's  quarry  the  loose  pieces  were  tilted  more  irregularly, 
but  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  smoothed,  and  some  obscure  striae  are 
to  be  found  whose  direction  is  S.  46°  to  60°  W, 

The  combined  import  of  these  facts  is,  that  the  force  producing  the 
phenomena  acted  from  the  northeast.  This  demonstration  is  the 
more  important  since  we  have  little  other  evidence  of  a  decisive  na- 
ture rqlating  to  the  direction  of  glacial  movement  in  this  region.  But 
such  evidence  as  can  be  derived  from  the  drift  and  topography  cor- 
roborates this  conclusion. 

The  combined  testimony  of  these  several  witnesses  establishes,  be- 
yond question,  the  remarkable  character  of  the  glacial  movements 
above  indicated.  The  accompanying  diagram  (Plate  YII)  exhibits 
these  movements  to  the  eye.  The  outlines  of  the  main  rivers,  and 
the  principal  bodies  of  water,  are  indicated  by  dotted  lines.  The  rock 
ledge  that  forms  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Green  Bay  valley  is  indi- 
cated by  a  line  of  small  crosses. 

Fiords,  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  the  peninsula  lying 
east  of  Green  Bay,  merits  special  consideration,  by  virtue  of  its  pe- 
culiar features.  The  Green  Bay  side  of  the  peninsula  is  high,  bold 
and  precipitous,  while  the  Lake  Michigan  shore  is  low  and  incon- 
spicuous. But  while  the  two  sides  are  in  striking  contrast  in  this  re- 
spect, they  are  conspicuously  similar  in  the  deep  indentations  that 
characterize  either  side.  And  that  which  gives  especial  interest  to 
this  is  the  correspondence  that  exists  between  them — they  are  in 
pairs.  At  the  extreme  north  is  Hedge-hog  Harbor,  opposite  which, 
to  the  southeast,  lies  Big  Sandy  Bay,  with  a  lake  between  them.  A 
little  south  lies  Ellison's  Bay,  and  over  against  it  Rowley's  Bay.  A 
few  miles  further  south  we  find  Sister  Bay  mated  with  North  Bay. 
At  an  equal  distance  farther  south  Eagle  Harbor  stretches  far  in 
toward  Douglas'  and  Bailey's  Harbors.  Again,  Fish  Creek  and  Kan- 
garoo Lake  form  a  pair,  and  Egg  Harbor  is  linked  across  to  White 
Fish  Bay  by  lakes  and  streams,  while  Sturgeon  Bay  well  nigh  severs 
the  peninsula,  and  Little  Sturgeon  Bay  is  wedded  to  the  estuary-like 
Ahnapee  river.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  arbitrary  or  fanciful  linking.  By 
consulting  the  topographical  map  accompanying  this  report,  it  will  be 
seen  that  deep  valleys  connect  these  indentations,  and  that  a  dcpres- 
pion  of   less  than  100  feet  would  reduce  the  peninsula  to  a  linear 
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group  of  islands,  whose  counterpart  we  now  have  in  the  chain  that 
stretches  onward  to  the  north. 

'SesLV  North  Bay  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  beautifully  striated 
in  a  direction  varying  from  S.  1°  W.  to  S.  13°  E.  These  strice  are 
near  the  summit  of  a  slightly  elevated  but  nearly  level  area,  and 
present  no  indications  of  local  modification.  An  inspection  of 
the  more  accurate  maps  shows  many  features  in  the  outline  of 
the  inlets  and  coast  that  harmonize  with  these  south  and  south- 
easterly groovings.  The  conclusion  is  forced  upon  the  mind  that 
the  inlets  are  glacial  troughs,  fiords,  perhaps,  we  should  call  them, 
though  they  were  not  formed  by  the  descent  of  a  glacier  from 
the  interior  of  the  peninsula  toward  the*  coast  on  either  side,  but  by 
the  passage  of  the  ice  mass  across  the  peninsula,  forming  the  inden- 
tations on  the  Green  Bay  side,  in  its  ascent  of  the  ridge,  and  those 
on  the  Lake  Michigan  side  in  its  descent.  The  charts  of  the  TJ.  S. 
Lake  Surveys  show  that,  with  this  explanation,  the  term  fiord  is  en- 
tirely applicable.  These  troughs  are  continued  far  out  under  the 
surface  of  the  water.  On  the  Lake  Michigan  side  they  reach  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  miles  at  least  from  the  heads  of  their  respective 
bays.  At  from  eight  to  ten  miles  out  they  show  a  tendency  to  curve 
to  the  southward,  i.  e.,  to  take  a  direction  more  nearly  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  great  depression  in  which  the  lake  lies.  Prof.  N.  H. 
Winchell  has  called  attention  to  some  of  these  features,  and  has  asso- 
ciated them  in  a  very  interesting  way  with  the  general  glacial  phe- 
nomena of  the  region.^  I  was  not  aware,  however,  at  the  time  the 
fiord-like  characters  first  forced  themselves  upon  my  attention  that  he 
had  used  the  same  term  to  characterize  them. 

GLACIAL  DRIFT. 

I.  Moraines. 

1.  Kettle  Range.  Tlie  term  ''Potash  Kettle  Range^^  has  been 
popularly  used  to  designate  an  extensive  series  of  drift  hills  and 
ridges  in  eastern  Wisconsin,  whose  fall  extent  and  relationship  were 
unknown  previous  to  the  investigations  of  the  present  survey,  and 
concerning  the  true  nature  and  origin  of  which,  diverse  opinions 
have  been  held.  As  the  term  "  Potash"  has  no  special  significance 
in  this  connection,  it  will  be  discarded.  The  northern  terminus  of 
the  range  lies  in  the  town  of  Casco,  Kewaunee  county.     From  this 

*  The  Glacial  Features  of.  Green  Bay  of  Lake  Michigan,  with  some  observations  on  a 
probable  former  outlet  of  Lake  Superior.  Am.  Jour,  of  Science  and  Arts,  Vol.  II,  July, 
1871. 
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point  it  stretches  away  to  the  southwestward,  through  the  counties  of 
Manitowoc,  Sheboygan,  Fond  dn  Lac,  Washington,  Waukesha,  and 
into  the  northern  portion  of  Walworth.  At  this  point  it  divides,  one 
portion  extending  southward,  through  the  towns  of  Kichmond  and 
Darien,  thence  eastward,  though  not  at  this  point  conspicuous,  to 
Lake  Q^neva,  whence  the  main  portion  extends  northeastward  to  the 
vicinity  of  Burlington,  and  then  southward  into  Illinois.  The  other 
portion,  branching  from  the  main  range  in  the  town  of  Whitewater, 
«bout  twenty  miles  north  from  the  state  line,  extends  westward  to 
Bock  River,  after  crossing  which,  it  curves  gradually  to  the  north- 
ward, and  enters  the  district  examined  by  Professor  Irving,  and  will 
be  found  described  and  mapped  in  his  report  in  this  volume.  A  por- 
tion of  this  part  is  outlined  upon  the  accompanying  diagram  for  the 
convenience  of  the  reader. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  this  range  that  gives  rise  to  its  descriptive 
name,  consists  of  numerous  depressions  in  the  drift  variously  known 
as  "  Potash  KeUUs,''  "  Kettles^'  "  Potholes^'  "  Pots  and  Kettles;' 
^^  Sinks;'  etc}  Those  which  have  most  arrested  popular  attention 
are  circular  in  outline,  and  symmetrical  in  form,  not  unlike  the 
homely  utensils  that  have  given  them  a  name. 

Occasionally  they  approach  the  form  of  a  funnel,  or  of  an  inverted 
bell,  while  the  shallow  ones  are  mere  saucer-like  hollows.  But  it  is 
important  to  observe  that  large  numbers  of  these  depressions  are  not 
perfectly  circular,  but  rudely  oval,  oblong  or  elliptical,  or  are  ex- 
tended into  trough-like,  or  even  winding  hollows,  with  irregular  de- 
partures from  all  these  forms. 

In  depth,  these  depressions  vary  from  the  merest  indentation  of  the 
surface,  to  bowls  sixty  feet  or  more  deep,  while  in  the  irregular  forms 
the  descent  is  not  unfrequently  more  than  one  hundred  feet.  In  most 
of  these  cases,  however,  the  rim  is  irregular.  Symmetrical  cavities 
seldom  exceed  sixty  or  sixty-five  feet  in  depth.  The  slope  of  the  sides 
varies  greatly,  but  in  the  deeper  ones  it  very  often  reaches  an  angle 
of  30°  or  35°  with  the  horizon;  or  in  other  words,  is  about  as  steep  as 
the  material  will  lie.  In  horizontal  dimensions,  those  that  are  pop- 
ularly recognized  as  kettles  seldom  exceed  500  feet  in  diameter;  but 
considered  with  reference  to  their  origin  and  structural  nature,  they 
cannot  be  limited  to  this  dimension,  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  assign 
definite  limits  for  them.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  range  is  the 
large  number  of  small  lakes  without  inlet  or  outlet  that  dot  its  course. 
So  true  is  this,  that   in  field  work  I  soon  learned  to  anticipate  the 

*  Compare,  On  tlie  Fresh  Water  Glacial  Drift  of  the  Northwestern  States,  by  Charles 
Whittlesey,  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge.    1866. 
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position  of  the  Range  from  the  distribution  of  these  lakes  on  the  map. 
Some  of  these  are  merely  ponds  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  typical 
kettles,  and  from  this  they  graduate  by  imperceptible  degrees  into 
*  lakes  of  two  or  three  miles  in  diameter.  These  are  simply  kettles  on 
a  large  scale. 

Next  to  the  kettles  themselves,  the  most  striking  feature  of  this 
peculiar  formation  is  their  counterpart  in  the  form  of  rounded  hills 
and  hillocks,  which  may  not  inaptly  be  called  inverted  kettles.  These 
give  to  the  surface  an  irregularity  sometimes  designated,'  not  inap- 
propriately, as  knobby  drift.  The  trough-like,  winding  depressions 
have  their  counterpart  in  sharp,  serpentine  ridges.  The  combined 
effect  of  these  elevations  and  depressions  is  to  give  to  the  surface  an 
entirely  distinctive  character. 

These  features,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  subordinate  elements 
of  the  main  range,  since  these  hillocks  and  depressions  are  variously 
distributed  over  its  surface.     They  are  usually  most  abundant  upon 
the  more  abrupt  face  of  the  range,  but  occur  in  greater  or  less  degree 
on  all  sides  of  it,  and  in  various  situations.     Not  infrequently  they 
occur  extensively  distributed  over  comparatively  level  areas  adjacent 
to  the  range.    Sometimes  they  prevail  in  the  valleys,  the  adjacent  hills 
being  free  from  them;   and  again  they  are  present  upon  the  hills, 
but  are  wanting  in  the  adjacent  valleys.     These  facts  have  an  import- 
ant bearing  in  considering  the  question  of  their  origin,  which  may 
best  be  deferred  until  all  the  facts  are  presented.     The  range  itself  is 
of  composite  character,  being  made  up  of  a  series  of  essentially  par- 
allel drift  ridges  that  unite,  interlock,  separate,  appear  and  disappear 
in  an  irregular  and  intricate  manner.     At  least  four  of  these  subordi- 
nate ridges  are  often  clearly  discernible,  and  at  points  the  number  is 
considerably  increased.     Associated  with  the  main  range,  there  are 
occasionally  sharp  gravel  ridges,  known  as  "  hog's-backs,"  rising  as 
abruptly  as  the  nature  of  the  material  will  admit,  to  the  height  of  20 
or  30  feet,  and  occasionally  to  60  feet,  or  even  more.     These  usually 
lie  upon  the  flanks  of  the  more  massive  ridges,  and  are  distinguished 
from  the  serpentine  ridges  spoken  of  before  in  no  essential  way  except 
in  their  greater  size,  extent  and  distinctness.     It  is  usually  between 
the  parallel  ridges,  and  occupying  depressions  evidently  caused  by 
their  divergence,  that  most  of  the  larger  lakes  associated  with  the 
range  are  found.     Ridges  running  across  the  general  trend  of  the 
range,  as  well  as  transverse  spurs  extending  out  from  it,  are  not  un- 
common features.     Tlie  component  ridges  are  themselves  exceedingly 
irregular  in  height  and  breath,  being  often  much  broken  and  inter- 
rupted.    The  combined  effect  of  all  the  foregoing  features  is  to  give 
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to  the  formation  an  exceedingly  irregular  and  complicated  aspect. 
It  18  apparently  the  equivalent  of  the  Karnes  of  Scotland,  and  Prof. 
Geikie's  graphic  description  is  specifically  applicable  to  our  Kettle 
Kange: 

'*The  Bands  and  gravels  have,  as  I  have  just  said,  a  tendency  to  shape  themselves 
into  mounds  and  winding  ridges,  whk;h  give  a  hummocky  and  rapidly  undulating  out- 
line to  the  ground.  Indeed,  so  characteristic  is  this  appearance,  that  by  it  alone  we  are 
often  able  to  mark  out  the  boundaries  of  the  deposit  with  as  much  precision  as  we  could 
were  all  the  vegetation  and  soil  stripped  away  and  the  various  subsoils  laid  bare.  Oc- 
casionally, ridges  may  be  tracked  continuously  for  several  miles,  running  like  great 
artificial  ramparts  across  the  country.  These  vary  in  breadth  and  height,  some  of  the' 
more  conspicuous  ones  being  upwards  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet  broad  at  the  base,  and 
sloping  upwards  at  an  angle  of  25''  or  even  35°  to  a  height  of  60  feet  and  more,  above 
the  general  surface  of  the  gfround.  It  is  most  common,  however,  to  find  mounds  and 
ridges  confusedly  intermingled,  crossing  and  recrossing  each  other  at  all  angles,  so  as 
to  enclose  deep  hollows  and  pits  between.  Seen  from  some  dominant  point,  such  an 
assemblage  of  kameSj  as  they  are  called,  looks  like  a  tumbled  sea — the  ground  now 
swelling  into  long  undulations,  now  rising  suddenly  into  beautiful  peaks  and  cones,  and 
anon  carving  up  in  sharp  ridges  that  often  wheel  suddenly  round  so  as  to  enclose  a  lake- 
let of  bright,  clear  water.'' 

The  width  of  the  Range  is  from  one  to  ten  miles,  and  its  peaks  oc- 
casionally rise  300  feet  above  its  base. 

Gravel,  sand,  bowlders  and  clay  constitute  the  material  of  the  Range, 
and  are  variously  intermingled  in  its  composition.  On  the  whole, 
gravel  is  the  most  prominent  element  exposed  to  observation.  It  is 
usually  coarse  but  very  irregular,  and  frequently  full  of  rounded 
bowlders.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  cobble  stones  are  spherically 
rounded  and  not  flat,  as  is  common  in  the  beach  gravel  along  Lake 
Michigan.  They  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  magnesian  limestone  of 
the  region.  T?ie  sand  is  usually  associated  with  the  gravel,  and  it  is 
only  occasionally  that  a  deposit  of  pure  sand,  free  from  gravel  or 
bowlders,  is  found.  The  clay  is  usually  of  a  light  color,  moderately 
tough,  calcareous  in  composition,  and  contains  imbedded  in  it  erratics 
of  all  sizes  from  those  more  than  ten  feet  in  maximum  diameter  down 
to  pebbles.  Bowlders  of  Archaean  rock  are  subordinate  in  numbers 
to  those  of  the  Paleozoic  formations,  except  where  clustered  in  partic- 
ular localities,  as  occasionally  happens.  But  from  the  fact  that  no 
Archaean  formation  is  known  to  exist  near  the  Range,  the  special  dis- 
tribution of  this  class  of  bowlders  is  of  little  importance.  Quite  the 
contrary,  however,  with  the  limestone  erratics,  which  are  especially 
demonstrative  of  its  origin  and  formation. 

Near  Burlington  there  is  an  exposure  of  a  thin-bedded,  rather 
argillaceous  dolomite,  difterent  from  any  seen  elsewhere,  and  contain- 
ing the  Trilobite,  lllcenus  imperator^  in  considerable  numbers,  with 
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bnt  few  other  fosaile.  Nothing  tliat  conld  be  miBtaken  for  it  by  a 
careful  observer  has  yet  been  found  elsewhere  in  the  state.  In  the 
Kettle  Range,  southwest  of  Burlington,  large  quantities  of  this  rock 
are  found,  and  at  heights  very  considerably  above  the  present  surface 
of  the  rock.  The  blocks  are  usually  somewhat  worn,  but  still  sub- 
angular.  Their  identity  is  put  beyond  question  by  the  presence  of 
lUwnus  imperator. 

Passing  northward  along  the  Range,  in  the  town  of  "Whitewater, 
there  appear  large  masses  of  the  subjacent  Galena  limestone,  distrib- 
uted  npon  and  through  the  drift,  being  found  at  from  150  to  175  feet 
above  the  bed  rock  in  the  vicinity.  These  erratics  are  frequently 
very  little  worn,  and  in  one  case  a  stratified  mass  that  seemed  to  have 
been  bodily  transported  was  found  at  least  100  feet  above  the  bed 
rock.  Metamorphic  and  igneous  erratics  occur  in  great  abundance 
and  variety  here. 


S«cllaacf  tbaSetllalUDgQoii  tlialIiiaoftbcC..P.  AI.. 
B^area  ahow  tha  slerfttion  abore  Lake  Hichlgai:.  The  n 
coarre,  mixed  miterlBl. 

In  the  towns  of  Palmyra  and  Eagle  where  the  Range  crosses  the 
Cincinnati  group,  large  quantities  of  the  peculiar  are  no -argillaceous 
and  calcareous  ehaies,  belonging  to  the  lower  portion  of  that  forma- 
tion, and  which  on  the  cast  side  of  Lake  AVinnebago  lie  at  from  175 
to  200  feet  below  the  upper  face  of  the  group,  are  found  in  the  ridges 
of  the  Range.  It  is  a  soft  rock  that  conld  not  resist  much  abrasive 
action,  and  yet  it  predominates  in  some  of  the  ridges  over  all  other 
forms.  It  contains  an  abundance  of  smuU  lingnloid  fossils,  rendering 
its  identification  beyond  question.  Althongh  so  abundant  here,  these 
bowlders  are  found  but  very  rarely  except  for  six  or  eight  miles  along 
the  Range  where  it  crosses  the  formation  from  which  they  were  evi- 
dently derived.  They  are  most  abundant  in  the  ridges  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Range, 


the  EctUa  Koofte  ftom  Xagle  weitwwiL 
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In  the  same  region,  bowlders  of  clay^  which  probably  originated 
in  the  argillaceous  layers  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  occur,  imbedded 
in  the  common  drift  mass. 

Immediately  beyond  this,  in  the  northern  part  of  Eagle,  and  on- 
ward, where  the  range  passes  over  the  thick,  heavy  beds  of  the  Niag- 
ara Group,  the  drift  is  characterized  by  great  blocks  of  that  forma- 
tion, often  but  little  eroded.  Here,  as  well  as  southward,  there  is 
present  a  very  considerable  portion  of  well-worn,  white,  compact, 
fine-grained,  often  cherty,  dolomite,  that  probably  came  from  the 
Waukesha  beds  of  the  Niagara  Group,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Eange. 
When  we  reach  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Washington 
county,  large  quantities  of  dolomitic  sand  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  drift.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  eastern  flank.  The  sand 
arises  unquestionably  from  the  crushing  of  the  granular  dolomites  of 
the  Kacine  limestone,  which  is  the  prevailing  rock  to  the  east  and 
which  underlies  the  Kange  in  part  in  this  region.  The  northern  and 
southern  limits  of  this  sand  are  very  nearly  coincident  with  the 
northern  and  southern  limits  of  the  granular  rock  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Kange. 

Large  bowlders  of  brecciated  limestone,  containing  Pentamerus  oh- 
longuB^  are  found  in  this  region,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kange  in 
the  towns  of  Kewaskum,  Ashford  and  Auburn,  beds  crowded  with 
this  fossil  are  found  in  situ. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Sheboygan  and  the  southern  part  of  Mani- 
towoc counties,  blocks  from  the  Upper  Coral  and  Kacine  beds,  along 
which  the  ridge  runs,  form  the  most  marked  constituent  of  the  drift, 
and  similar  facts  are  true  to  the  extremity  of  the  Kange. 

It  appears  then  that  throughout  its  extent,  the  neighboring  or  un- 
derlying rock  has  contributed  a  noticeable  element  to  the  composition 
of  the  Kange.  To  this  extent  its  local  origin  is  clearly  demonstrated. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  an  equally  conspicuous  fact  that  there  is  pres- 
ent at  all  points  a  large  percentage  of  material  which  had  a  more  re- 
mote origin.  It  is.  not  difficult  at  a  single  point  to  find  specimens 
representing  several  of  the  formations  of  this  state  besides  those  of 
Michigan.  Native  Copper  is  found  quite  frequently  at  all  points 
along  the  Kange,  and  must  have  traveled  from  one  to  three  hundred 
miles.  It  is  evident  then  that  the  agency  which  produced  the  Kange, 
gathered  its  material  all  along  its  course  for  ai  least  three  hundred 
'iniles  to  the  northward^  and  that  its  largest  accu7nulations  were  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  deposit. 

Structure, — The  formation  presents  both  the  stratified  and  un- 
stratified  condition.     If  we  could  trust  to  such  exposures  as  W3  s  e 
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along  highways  and  streams,  the  stratified  condition  would  unques- 
tionably be  considered  the  prevailing  Lvm  of  structure,  but  these  are 
very  often  deceptive.  The  flanks  of  all  drift  ridges  become  stratified 
by  wash,  winds  and  gravitation,  whether  originally  so  or  not,  and  the 
excavation  of  a  road  or  stream  is  much  more  apt  to  expose  this  por- 
tion than  the  real  nucleus  of  the  hill.  The  deeper  excavations  that 
have  been  made,  however,  demonstrate  that  to  a  large  extent,  at  least, 
the  core  of  the  Range  is  unstratified. 

A  few  additional  features  deserve  consideration,  among  which  is 
the  comparati/ve  ahruptneas  of  the  opposite  slopes  of  the  Range,  In 
treating  of  this  and  the  following  topics,  reference  will  be  had  chiefly 
to  the  eastern  and  main  portion  of  the  Range,  since  the  recurving 
western  branch  is  not  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  render  observations 
of  this  kind  of  special  value. 

In  the  town  of  Randall,  Kenosha  county,  the  eastern  face  is  quite 
abrupt.  Between  Burlington  and  Lake  Geneva,  the  more  abrupt  face  is 
toward  the  northwest.  The  same  is  true  in  the  towns  of  Richmond, 
Whitewater,  La  Grange,  Palmyra,  Eagle,  Ottawa,  and  Delafield.  In 
Washington  county  the  difference  in  the  abruptness  of  the  two  sides 
is  less  marked,  but  the  general  truth  is  the  same.  Likewise  in  She- 
boygan county,  in  general.  In  the  towns  of  Plymouth  and  Rhine,  the 
eastern  face  is  well  defined,  but  the  fine  development  of  kettles,  men- 
tioned and  figured  by  Col.  Whittlesey,  occurring  near  Greenbush,  lie 
upon  the  northwestern  flank,  and  the  western  face  in  the  town  of 
Rhine  is  also  sharply  limited,  and  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Range 
are  more  strongly  marked  on  this  than  upon  the  opposite  side.  In 
Manitowoc  and  Kewaunee  counties  both  flanks  as  well  as  the  whole 
Range  are  much  subdued  and  neither  presents  sharp  outlines. 

It  is  a  general  and,  indeed,  a  pretty  well  sustained  fact  that  the 
westward  face  of  the  Range  is  the  more  abrupt,  and  that  the  more 
conspicuous  peculiarities  of  the  formation  lie  upon  that  side.  Long, 
sharp  ridges,  tenned  hog's  backs,  occur  in  Walworth  and  Waukesha 
counties,  flanking  the  main  ridge,  but  have  no  counterpart  upon  the 


east  side  of  the  Range. 


Fig.  7. 


^^[^^^^^^ 


Prolile  across  the  west  branch  of  the  Kettle  Range  south  of  Whitewater,  showing  the  pofiition  of 

the  ''kettles'*  on  the  northern  slope. 
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The  g&neral  relationship  of  this  Kange  to  tlie  rock  terrane  that  un- 
derlies it  has  already  been  stated  under  the  head  of  Topography,  viz.: 
that  the  southern  portion  rests  upon  its  crest,  and  the  northern  upon 
its  eastern  slope.  Instead  of  lying  along  the  ridgepole  of  this  rocky, 
one-sided  roof,  the  northern  end  has  slid  half  way  down  to  the  eaves. 
But  something  more  of  detail  as  to  its  topographical  relations  is 
needed. 

Beginning  again  in  the  town  of  Kandall,  its  abrupt  face  looks  out 
eastward  upon  a  comparatively  lev^el  surface  with  no  intervening  land 
of  equal  height  between  it  and  the  lake.  The  opposite  side  in  the 
town  of  Walworth  is  also  higher  than  the  surface  west  of  it.  The 
Eange  between  Burlington  and  Geneva  faces  higher  land  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  White  river.  In  the  northwestern  part  of  Walworth 
county  there  is  a  broad  area  of  much  lower  land  to  the  northwest, 
while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Range  the  surface  rises  toward  Elk- 
horn,  which  is  the  highest  portion  of  the  county.  The  surface  in 
Mukwonago  rises  higher  than  that  of  the  Kange  in  Eagle,  and  in  Wau- 
kesha county  generally,  the  surface  is  higher  to  the  east  than  the  base 
of  the  Range,  although  its  peaks  are  the  highest  points  in  the  county. 
Throughout  Washington  county,  except  along  the  northern  line,  the 
ridge  is  conspicuously  higher  than  the  surface  on  either  hand.  In 
Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac  counties,  it  is  much  higher  than  the  sur- 
face east,  but  barely  equals  the  highlands  of  Taycheedah,  Empire  and 
Eden  on  the  west.  Beyond  this  it  is  higher  than  th6  surface  east, 
but  lower  or  barely  equal  to  that  west. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  comparisons  have  reference 
to  the  siMnmit  of  the  Range,  and  that  the  base  may  be  reckoned  200 
feet  lower  on  the  average.  This  fact  is  the  more  important,  since  in 
considering  the  question  of  its  origin,  the  elevation  of  the  base  and 
not  of  the  summit  is  the  important  consideration. 

Taking  this  into  account,  it  becomes  a  conspicuous  fact  that, 
setting  aside  the  irregularities  near  the  state  line,  the  Kettle  Rango 
in  the  southern  portion  is  flanked  on  the  east  by  higher  lands,  that 
near  the  center  it  attains  the  supremacy,  and  that  in  the  northern  por- 
tion it  is  overtopped  by  highlands  on  the  west. 

This  is  not  to  be  considered  as  at  variance  with  the  statement 
already  made  in  reference  to  the  rock  ridge  that  underlies  it,  for  the 
highlands  to  the  east  of  it  in  the  southern  portion  are  great  drift 
hills,  but  of  regular,  rounded  contour  as  previously  described. 

And  I  may  here  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  hills  and 
ridges  on  the  east  of  the  range  have  an  east-west  trend,  and  those  on  the 
opposite  side,  a  north-south  trend,  or  unessential  variations  from  these. 


it 
it 
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All  these  facts,  wliich  have  been  matters  of  careful  attention,  are 
of  supreme  importance  in  considering  the  origin  of  this  remarkable 
formation. 

The  summit  altitudes  of  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  points  will 
be  of  interest  in  this  connection.  Otliers,  if  desired,  may  be  found  in 
the  list  of  elevations  previously  given,  or,  in  a  general  way,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  topographical  map. 

In  Sec.  36,  S.  hf.,  S.  E.  qr.,  Randall,  near  the  state  line 340  feet. 

Near  the  state  line  in  the  towns  of  Linn  and  Wiilworth,  above 400    " 

The  observations  not  being  sufficiently  reliable  to  warrant  a  more 

exact  statement. 

Tree  Bluff,  Sec.  24,  near  center,  Whitewater 457    " 

Bald  Bluff,  Sec.  33,  S.  E.  qr.,  Palmyra 46:3    " 

Government  Hill,  town  of  Delafield 611     ** 

Lapham's  Peak,  Sec.  14,  Erin 824 

Sugar  Loaf  in  Sec.  24,  near  middle  S.  line,  Hartford 740 

Hill  near  middle  S.  line.  Sec.  2,  Mitchell 580    " 

Top  of  Range,  N.  W.  qr.,  Sec.  5,  Memee 348    ** 

Last  prominent  hiU  in  the  Range  at  the  north,  middle  W.  hf..  Sec.  13, 

Casco  235    ** 


The  Range  then  reaches  its  culmination  in  Lapham's  Peak,  824r 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  Several  of  these  hills  rise  from  150  feet 
to  250  feet  above  their  immediate  bases.  The  depth  of  the  drift  can- 
not be  less  than  300  feet  at  many  points  along  the  ridge,  from  which 
we  see  that  the  accumulation  is  vast,  and  that  the  force  that  heaped  it 
up  must  have  been  powerful. 

The  foregoing  facts  gather  themselves  into  a  mass  of  evidence 
whose  force  is  altogether  irresistible.  The  Kettle  Ran^e  is  evidently 
a. gigantic  moraine.  The  main  Range  from  Kewaunee  county  to 
Walworth  county  marks  the  westward  limit  of  the  glacier  that  oc- 
cupied the  basin  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  eastern  limit  of  the  one 
that  plowed  through  the  Green  Bay  valley.  The  branch  that  extends 
southward  into  Illinois,  is  the  continuation  of  the  terminal  moraine 
of  the  Lake  Michigan  glacier.  The  branch  that  recurves  through  the 
northern  part  of  Rock  county  and  thence  northward,  is  the  terminal 
moraine  of  the  Green  Bay  glacier,  upon  that  side. 

Neither  of  these  indicates  the  extreme  limits  of  the  glacial  move- 
ment, for  in  the  eastern  part  of  Rock  county,  although  striae  are 
absent,  the  contour  of  the  hills,  together  with  the  composition  of  the 
drift,  show  that  the  movement  was  from  the  eastward.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Beloit,  fossils  of  the  Racine  limestone  are  common.  On  the  other 
hand,   the    train   of   bowlders   extending   southwestward   from   the 
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qnartzite  in  the  towns  of  Portland  and  Waterloo,  stretches  directly 
across  the  llange  and  onward  into  Illinois.  It  seems  evident,  then, 
that  before  the  formation  of  the  Kettle  llange,  the  glacial  movements 
were  essentially  the  same  as  they  were  subsequent  to  its  formation, 
and  that  it-s  accumulation  was  due  to  unusual  conditions  affecting  the 
rate  of  the  recession  of  the  glaciers.  The  structure  of  the  Kange 
seems  to  indicate  an  alternating  retreat  and  advance  of  the  ice-mass. 
During  the  former,  debris  was  thrust  out  at  the  foot  of  the  melting 
mass,  which,  when  the  glacier  advanced,  was  plowed  up  into  im- 
mense ridges. 

If  this  process  be  supposed  to  be  repeated  several  times,  parallel 
ranges  will  be  accounted  ifor,  and  the  irregularities  incident  to  such 
retreat  and  advance  will  explain  the  complexity  of  the  llange.  Where 
the  later  advances  were  equal  to  the  earlier  ones,  the  whole  accumula- 
tion of  drift  material  would  be  forced  into  a .  single  massive  ridge. 
Where  any  advance  failed  to  equal  a  former  one,  an  interval  between 
the  accumulations  of  the  two  would  result,  giving  rise  to  a  depression 
whose  form  would  depend  upon  the  relations  of  the  two  accumula- 
tions, but  would,  in  general,  be  more  or  less  trough-like  in  character. 
Where  tongues  of  ice  were  thrust  into  the  accumulated  material,  a 
serrated  edge  or  projecting  spurs  and  corresponding  indentures  would 
result.  If  masses  of  the  ice  became  incorporated  within  the  drift,  as 
has  been  suggested,  their  subsequent  melting  would  give  rise  to  a  de- 
pression constituting  one  form  of  the  kettles  which  characterize  the 
range.  The  suggestion  just  made,  with  reference  to  the  irregular  ad- 
vance of  the  ice  mass,  accounts  for  other  forms,  and  at  the  same  time 
for  the  irregular  hills,  mounds  and  ridges  that  are  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  of  the  llange. 

Certain  of  the  "kettles "  may  have  an  origin  diverse  from  either  of 
the  causes  above  suggested.  A  portion  of  tlie  material  of  the  forma- 
tion is  a  loose  quicksand,  easily  removed  by  the  action  of  water.  The 
irregular  surface  of  the  llange,  and  its  porous  character,  facilitate  the 
collection  of  water,  which  issues  from  its  base  in  numerous  perennial 
springs;  indeed,  in  some  cases,  brooks  of  no  inconsiderable  size  flow 
full-fledged  from  its  base.  These  are  entirely  competent  to  carry 
away,  through  their  underground  channels,  quicksand  and  similar 
material,  thus  undermining  the  surface  and  causing  a  depression.  It 
may  be  prudent  to  remark  in  this  connection,  that  depressions  alto- 
gether similar  to  many  of  those  under  consideration  occur  within 
eastern  Wisconsin,  which  are  manifestly  due  to  very  different  causes. 
One  of  these  is  the  well  known  formation  of  sink-holes  in  limestone 
districts,  by  the  dissolving  out  and  removal  of  the  rocks  by  under- 
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giound  drainage.  Of  similar  nature  to  these  are  those  cases  in  which 
the  drift,  by  its  open  nature,  furnishes  underground  channels  of 
drainage.  A  marked  instance  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of 
Beloit.  During  the  spring  of  187C  and  1877,  a  very  considerable 
stream  flowed  for  several  weeks  into  a  shallow  basin,  and  was  entirely 
lost.  Another  class,  but  of  insignificant  importance,  is  due  to  the  ac- 
tion of  lakes,  in  throwing  up  ridges  across  small  bays  or  indentures 
along  their  shores.  These,  however,  arc  rarely  so  symmetrical  as  to  be 
misleading,  and  their  situation  is  such  as  to  readily  indicate  tJieir  origin. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Kettle  Range  proper,  and  at  several  localities 
more  or  less  distant  from  it,  there  are  areas  presenting  a  similar  un- 
dulating surface,  marked  by  the  peculiar  hills  and  basins  that  charac- 
terize that  formation.  These  unquestionably  owe  their  origin  to  a 
similar  cause,  save  that  it  was  local  and  circumscribed  in  character. 
Owing  to  their  limited  extent  and  general  inconspicuous  character, 
they  do  not  require  extended  or  special  description  in  this  connection. 
One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  class  is  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rock  Lake,  in  Jefferson  county. 

2.  Minor  Moraines.  It  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  in 
this  connection  certain  minor  morainic  features  of  no  very  great  ex- 
tent or  importance  in  themselves,  except  from  their  interesting  char- 
acter. The  most  noteworthy  of  these  occurs  in  sections  4,  5  and  6  of 
the  town  of  Herman,  and  in  sections  33  and  34  in  the  town  of  Theresa, 
Dodge  county.  It  consists  of  a  narrow,  well  defined  ridge,  rising  not 
usually  more  than  twenty  feet  in  height,  extending  in  a  general  east- 
erly and  westerly  direction  for  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  with 
occasional  interruptions  where  it  is  crossed  by  streams  and  dry  runs. 
The  accompanying  rude  map  shows  its  topographical  character  and 
relations.  At  its  western  extremity  it  is  terminated  by  a  remarkable 
transverse  ridge,  oblique  to  the  main  range,  as  is  imperfectly  repre- 
sented on  the  map. 

Fig.  8. 


Map  of  Moraine  In  the  towns  of  Hennan  and  Theresa. 
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Near  the  western  extremity,  there  is  a  conspicuous  north  and  south 
drift  range,  over  which  the  minor  ridge  under  consideration  passes; 
and  in  doing  so,  it  curves  to  the  rwrthwa/rd  in  a  very  peculiar  manner. 
Throughout  sections  5  and  6,  the  ridge  lies  upon  an  elevated  table- 
land or  plateau  formed  of  drift  matei'iaL  To  the  east  of  this  it  grad- 
ually curves  to  the  northeastward  and  descends  to  a  considerably' 
lower  level,  the  eastern  extremity  being  very  much  lower  than  the 
western.  The  two  peculiarities  worthy  of  special  notice  are  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  drift  ridge,  superposed  upon  an  evidently  earlier  drift  for- 
Illation^  to  whose  surface  configuration  it  conforms  in  a  measure,  and 
the  fact  that  its  elevation  is  markedly  different  in  different  portions. 
These  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  of  themselves  that  it  could  not  be 
formed  by  the  action  of  water,  since  no  supposable  warping  of  the 
earth  could  bring  it  into  such  a  position  as  to  constitute  the  margin  of 
a  lake  or  other  body  of  water  supposed  to  be  capable  of  forming  such 
a  ridge,  and  for  the  same  reason  its  origin  cannot  be  attributed  to 
floating  ice.  In  addition  to  these  facts,  its  structure  and  the  material 
of  which  it  is  composed,  forbid  such  a  supposition.  It  is  composed 
of  confusedly  intermingled  coarse  and  fine  unstratified  material.  A 
large  number  of  bowlders  of  various  classes  of  rocks  —  Paleozoic  and 
Archaean  — are  imbedded  in  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  in  most  promiscu 
ous  confusion,  and  in  some  cases  in  such  a  position  as  would  forbid 
the  supposition  that  they  were  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  a  grad- 
ually accumulating  mass.  In  one 
^^*    '  instance  a  mass  of  finely  laminated 

clay,  apparently  a  clay  bowlder, 
was  found  surrounded  by  the  com- 
mingled unstratified  material.  The 
accompanying  figure  illustrates  the 
Section  of  morainb  in  Town  of  hbrman.    g^^eral  nature  of  the  Structure  of 

the  ridge.  It  is  apparently  due  to  a  local  advance  of  the  thinned 
edge  of  the  glacier  upon  the  surface  of  drift  already  deposited,  roll- 
ing up  the  ridge  in  front  of  it.  It  will  be  evident  that  such  an  ad- 
vance would  be  retarded  by  the  north  and  south  ridge  in  section  6,  if 
the  thickness  of  ice  were  inconsiderable,  and  at  the  same  time  its 
melting  hastened,  which  accounts  for  the  peculiar  flexure  of  the  mo- 
raine in  crossing  it. 

A  similar  chain  of  hills  and  ridges  occurs  in  sections  16,  21  and  27 
in  the  town  of  Beloit.  The  base  of  the  chain  at  its  eastern  extremity 
has  an  elevation  of  about  200  feet  above  Lake  Michigaft.  As  it  ex- 
tends northwestward,  the  surface  upon  which  it  rests  rises  until  the 
moraine  rests  upon  the  crest  of  a  rock  ridge,  at  least  250  feet  in 
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Fig.  10. 
JSe/oii. 


elevation,  aver  which  it  passes  obliquely  and  descends  into  a  pre- 
glacial  valley.  The  material  of  this  chain  is  chiefly  composed  of 
rounded,  well-worn  limestone  gravel,  mingled  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  sand,  and  more  or  less  clay, 
with  occcasional  small  bowlders,  as 
in  the  preceding  case.  No  flexure 
of  the  crust  can  be  supposed  to 
have  taken  place,  capable  of  bring- 
ing the  bases  of  these  hills  and 
ridges  to  the  same  level,  which 
would  be  necessary  in  accounting 
for  them  by  the  action  of  water  or 
floating  ice.  Besides,  the  general 
configuration  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try and  the  nature  of  its  superficial 
deposits  preclude  the  idea  of  sub- 
mergence of  either  side  of  the  range. 
Another  case  occurs  in  the  valley 
of  Grand  river,  between  the  vil- 
lage of  Markesan  and  Manchester, 
in  Green  Lake  county.  The  chain 
of  drift  hills  stretches  across  the 
main  valley,  which  is  occupied  by 
the  Grand  river,  and  was  doubtless  originally  the  cause  of  the  detour 
which  that  stream  makes  through  the  site  of  the  village  of  Markesan. 
In  all  of  the  three  cases  above  mentioned,  the  general  direction  of  the 
ridges  is  transverse  to  that  of  glacial  movement,  which  harmonizes 
with  the  view  here  entertained,  that  they  are  terminal  moraines. 


I 


R  i2  £. 


Moraine  in  the  town  of  Beloit. 


II.  Bowlder  Clay,  or  Till. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact,  that,  previous  to  the 
formation  of  the  great  moraine,  the  Kettle  Range,  the  glacier  pushed 
southward  in  the  Rock  river  valley,  abrading  the  surface,  modifying 
its  contour,  and  finally,  on  its  retiring,  left  the  material  strewn  upon 
the  surface.  This  constitutes  the  earliest  drift  formation  within  the 
limits  of  the  dis"^:  >t  under  consideration.  It  consists  of  a  commingled 
mass  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  bowlders  variously  arranged  with  ref- 
erence to  each  other,  and  spread  out  irregularly  over  the  surface  of 
the  rock  below.  As  would  naturally  occur  under  the  circumstances, 
a  portion  of  this  is  sorted  and  stratified,  forming  beds  of  brick  clay 
or  of  sand  or  of  gravel,  and  leaving  in  certain  localities  accumulations 
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of  coarser  material.  This  action  took  place  in  part  simultaneooslj  with 
the  formation  of  the  deposit,  and  so  these  rearranged  and  stratified 
beds,  mingle  irregularly  with  the  nnsorted  material.  Taken  as  a  class, 
this  constitutes  the  original  glacial  deposit  or  ground  moraine,  and 
in  this  report  it  is  known  bj  its  most  characteristic  feature,  Bowlder 
Clay,  or  by  the  term  Till.^  That  portion  of  the  bowlder  clay  which 
antedates  the  formation  of  the  Kettle  Kange  merges  into  that  forma- 
tion, and  on  the  opposite  side,  a  precisely  similar  deposit  of  bowlder 
clay  takes  its  origin  from  the  great  moraine  and  spreads  over  the  re- 
maining area  of  the  district,  although  overlaid  in  part  by  subsequent 
formations.  So  it  appears  that  the  Kettle  moraine  is  simply  a  pecu- 
liar and  irregular  aggregation  of  this  wide-spread  ground  moraine. 
In  relative  age  then,  a  portion  of  the  Bowlder  Clay  is  older  than  the 
Kettle  Bange,  and  a  portion,  more  recent,  there  being  no  essential  dis- 
tinction in  character  between  the  two  parts. 

If  we  descend  to  a  more  special  and  critical  examination  of  the 
material  of  this  formation,  the  clay^  the  chief  element,  will  be  found 
to  be  of  the  most  heterogeneous  character.  The  prevailing  color  is 
blue,  but  it  is  not  unfrequently  reddish,  greenish,  earthy  brown,  or 
ashy.  In  texture,  it  varies  from  that  which  is  highly  plastic  and  ad- 
hesive to  varieties  so  arenaceous  and  friable  as  scarcely  to  cohere  in 
lumps.  In  general,  however,  it  is  intermediate  between  these  ex- 
tremes, being  marly  in  character.  The  imbeded  bowlders  are  of  all 
sizes  from  those  that  weigh  many  tons  downwards,  and  are  as  various 
in  character.  A  large  proportion  of  those  at  any  given  point  are 
usually  from  the  subjacent  rock,  or  from  some  formation  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  but  there  is  usually  present,  a  large  proportion  of 
Archaean  erratics.  Along  the  lake  shore  there  are  many  bowlders  that 
represent  various  formations  newer  than  any  known  to  exist  in  Wis- 
consin, having  doubtless  been  derived  from  the  basin  of  the  lake,  or 
from  Michigan. 

These  bowlders  show  every  degree  of  erosion.  Some  have  not  only 
been  thoroughly  rounded  but  have  suffered  much  reduction  in  size, 
as  is  shown  by  the  projection  of  the  harder  and  more  unyielding  por- 
tions, giving  the  specimen  often  a  unique  and  fanciful  form.  Some 
specimens  are  polished  and  striated  on  one  side,  but  rough  and  an- 
gular on  the  others,  due  doubtless  to  their  having  been  firmly  im- 
bedded in  the  under  surface  of  the  glacier,  and  so  polished  as  they  were 
forced  along  over  the  rocky  surface  below.  Other  fragments  are  al- 
most wholly  unmodified,  though  often  of  soft  and  fragile   material. 

*  See  The  Great  Ice  Age,  by  James  Geikie,  1874. 
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Usually  anch  Bpeciniena  have  been  derived  from  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity, but  6uch  does  not  eeem  to  be  always  the  case. 

An   interesting  pecnliarity, 
'^'     '  sometimes  observed,   consists   of 

cavities  filled  with  line  uniform 
gravel,  wliich  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  deposited  in 
the  form  of  gravel  bowlders,  either 
cemented,  or,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
E,  Andrews,  in  the  frozen  state. 
These  have  been  observed  of  va- 
rious sizes,  from  six  inches  to  two 
or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  of 
irregular,  though  usually  some- 
what rounded,  forms,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  figure. 

This  figure  also  imperfectly  il- 
lustrates the  irregular  stratifica- 
tion and  lamination  which  fre- 
quently characterize  portions  of 
this  deposit.  Contorted  lamina- 
tions, unsurpassed  by  anything  pre- 
sented in  the  metamorphic  rocks, 
arc  sometimes  to  be  seen,  closely  associated  with  bowlders,  stratified 
clays,  pockets  of  gravel,  stratified  sand  deposits,  gravel  beds  and  un- 
stratified  hard  pan,  constitutiijg  a  most  changeable  and  irregular  struc- 
ture. The  surface  area  of  this  formation  is  shown  on  Atlas  Plate  IV. 
In  harmony  with  the  irregular  nature  of  this  formation,  the  rock 
here  and  there  was  left  uncovered  by  it,  and  at  some  points  it  was 
swept  away  by  subsequent  agencies,  but  with  these  exceptions,  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  covering  the  immediate  surface  of  the  rock  over  the 
entire  district 

MODIFIED  DRIFT  — CHAMPLAIN. 

I.  Beach  FoBitATioN  A, 

During  the  deposit  of  Bowlder  Clay,  there  is  abundant  reason  for 
believing  that  the  general  surface  was  more  elevated  to  the  northward 
than  at  present.  Subsequently,  however,  perhaps  cotemporaneously 
with  the  retreat  of  the  glacier,  and  possibly  also  the  cause  of  its  re- 
cession, there  occurred  a  relative  depression  to  the  northward.  This 
depression  wad  accompanied  by  a  vast  accumulation  of  water  in  the 
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form  of  fresh  water  lakes,  wliich  are  to  be  regarded  simply  as  thd 
expanded  predecessors  of  our  present  great  lakes.  As  this  water  grad- 
ually accumulated  and  advanced  upon  the  land,  it  washed  out  the 
finer  material  of  the  Bowlder  Clay,  carrying  it  backward  into  the  still 
water,  where  it  was  redeposited,  while  it  left  along  the  beach  the 
coarser  sand,  gravel  and  other  material,  forming  a  beach  deposit. 
This  deposit,  to  distinguish  it  from  those  which  subsequently  fol- 
lowed, is  here  designated  Beach  Formation  A.  It  is  abundantly 
exposed  along  tjie  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  above  and  below  Milwau- 
kee, where  it  overlies  the  Bowlder  Clay  and  underlies  a  subsequent 
deposit  of  red  clay.     The  accompanying  figure  illustrates  its  relations 

and  relative  thickness. 

Fig.  12. 
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Sections  showing  the  relations  and  magnitude  of  the  Bowlder  Clay,  Beach  Formation  A,  and 

Lower  Ked  Clay,  at  and  near  Milwaukee. 

The  deposit  consists  chiefly  of  sand,  gravel  and  bowlders,  with  in- 
cluded layers  of  clay.  The  material  is  thoroughly  stratified,  and  ex- 
hibits most  beautiful  and  abundant  examples  of  cross  and  oblique 
lamina?,  which  indicate  the  nature  of  its  origin.  The  sand  is  usually 
white  or  yellow,  but  sometimes  ferruginous  or  dark  colored.  The 
constituent  grains  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  fineness  that  renders  the  mass 
compact  and  almost  plastic,  and  quite  indistinguishable  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  feet  from  the  clay  bands,  to  a  coarseness  that  is  only 
arbitrarily  distinguished  from  gravel.  It  is  banded  and  laminated  in 
the  greatest  variety  of  forms.  Horizontal,  oblique,  undulating,  and 
even  contorted  laminations,  are  present  in  variety. 

The  gravel  exhibits  every  gradation,  from  sand  to  that  which  is  so 
coarse  that  it  is  scarcely  less  than  a  bed  of  bowlders.     It  is  chiefly 
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composed  of  limestone,  and  is  thoronghly  water- worn,  and  frequently 
shows  an  oblique  arrangement. 

Interstratified  with  these  beds  of  sand  and  gravel  are  bands  of  clay^ 
sometimes  quite  pure,  but  more  frequently  arenaceous.  These  are 
usually  finely  laminated,  most  frequently  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
Occasionally  the  clay  develops  to  a  stratum  of  several  feet  in  thick- 
ness, but  more  often  it  only  forms  narrow  bands  alternating  with  the 
finer  grades  of  sand,  which  are  also  more  frequently  laminated  in  a 
horizontal  direction  than  in  the  coarser  kinds,  showing  that  both  were 
deposited  in  comparatively  quiet  waters. 

An  occasional  large  howlder  occurs  in  the  sand  and  clay  as  well  as 
in  the  gravel.  Small  fragments  of  rock,  usually  subangular,  are 
sometimes  seen  in  the  clay. 

The  formation  is  subject  to  rapid  changes  as  it  is  traced  laterally. 
At  one  point  the  section  may  be  composed  almost  wholly  of  fine  sand 
and  clay,  and  within  forty  rods,  these  may  be  entirely  replaced  by 
coarse  sand  and  broad  bands  of  gravel.  Large  lenticular  masses  of 
sand,  gravel,  or  mixed  material,  are  not  unfrequent.  This  formation 
reaches  a  thickness  of  about  sixty  feet. 

From  its  nature  this  deposit  has  a  very  limited  ea;tent  as  a  surface 
formation.  In  the  abrupt  banks  of  Lake  Michigan,  it  displays  itself 
abundantly,  as  represented  in  plate  VIIl,  which  likewise  shows  its 
relation  to  the  overlying  and  inferior  deposits.  Where  it  comes  to  the 
surface,  it  displays  itself  very  feebly,  and  is  scarcely  distinguishable,  if 
at  all,  at  many  points.  It  forms,  where  present,  a  narrow,  irregular 
l)elt  between  the  surface  occupied  by  the  Bowlder  Clay  and  that  of  the 
Lower  Red  Clay. 

II.     The  Lower  Red  Clay. 

Lying  upon  the  formation  jtist  described,  we  find  a  massive  clay  de- 
posit. It  differs  most  obviously  from  the  Bowlder  Clay,  in  possessing 
JL  deep  reddish  or  purple  color,  which  weathers  at  the  surface  to  an 
ashy  drab,  while  the  Bowlder  Clay,  although  not  infrequently  reddish 
or  even  purple,  is  usually  blue  or  drab,  and  diflfers  also  in  the  great  ir- 
regularity of  its  coloration.  Hence  the  formation  in  question  is  ev- 
erywhere known  as  the  "  red  clay.^^  It  likewise  differs  from  the  Bowl- 
der Clay  in  respect  to  the  rock  fragments  contained  in  it  In  the 
Bowlder  Clay  these  are  extremely  abundant,  and  of  all  sizes,  from 
mere  pebbles  to  those  of  many  tons  weight.  In  the  Red  Clay,  where 
they  are  not  entirely  absent,  they  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  small,  sel- 
dom exceeding  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  more  frequently  they  are 
mere  hand  specimens.     The  great  majority  of  these  fragments  are  of 
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magnesian  limestone,  and  were  apparently  derived  from  the  Silurian 
formations  prevalent  in  the  region.  In  some  instances  this  is  put  be- 
yond question  by  the  occurrence  of  Niagara  fossils  in  them.  The  sur- 
faces and  angles  of  these  fragments  are  worn,  but  not  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, usually,  as  to  give  them  a  symmetrical  rounded  form,  and  it  is 
especially  to  be  noted  that  the  surface  is  scratched  and  sub  translucent 
instead  of  having  an  opaque,  somewhat  granular  surface,  such  as  arises 
from  the  wearing  and  solvent  action  of  water.  Occasionally  a  bowl- 
der of  considerable  dimensions  occurs  within  the  formation,  but  there 
is  a  very  marked  diflference  between  this  formation  and  the  Bowlder 
Clay  in  that  respect.  This  fact  becomes  a  very  conspicuous  one  in 
examining  adjacent  areas,  occupied  by  the  two  formations.  The  sur- 
face of  the  Red  Clay  is  comparatively  free  from  bowlders,  while  they 
occur  in  the  very  greatest  abundance  on  the  surface  of  the  Bowlder 
Clay.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  there  is  no  such  abundance  of 
bowlders  on  the  surface  of  the  Red  Clay  district  as  to  suggest  any 
other  origin  than  that  of  wash  from  the  formation  itself  ^  The  clay 
which  constitutes  the  chief  element  is  highly  calcareous  in  character. 
It  contains,  also,  a  considerable  portion  of  finely  comminuted  quartz- 
ose  material,  in  addition  to  true  aluminous  clay,  so  that  while  the 
whole  is  quite  compact  and  impervious,  it  yet  has  not  that  extreme 
toughness  and  adhesiveness  that  is  possessed  by  the  typical  aluminous 
clays. 

A  considerable  ingredient  of  magnetite,  in  the  form  of  minute 
grains,  is  present.  A  magnet  drawn  through  a  handful  of  the  pulver- 
ized clay  usually  brings  forth  more  or  less  of  this  mineral.  Along 
the  lake  shore,  where  the  clay  is  washed  away  by  wave  action,  the 
magnetite  is  left  as  a  deposit  of  black  sand,  mingled  with  the  quartz 
sand  of  the  beach,  whence  it  may  be  collected  in  large  quantities. 
The  lower  part  of  the  deposit  is  usually  very  highly  laminate,  and  pas- 
ses, by  alternations  and  gradations,  into  the  subjacent  beach  deposit. 
The  main  mass  of  the  formation  presents  little  indication  of  the  lines 
of  deposit,  but  upon  close  inspection,  minute  lamination  may  be  ob- 
served. The  relation  of  this  to  the  imbedded  rock  is  interesting.  As 
the  laminae  approach  the  fragments,  the  greater  portion  curve  down- 
ward and  pass  beneath  it,  while  a  portion  curve  over  it.  It  would 
appear  from  this  fact  that  the  fragments  were  dropped  upon  the  sur- 
face of  a  yielding  clay  mass,  and  covered  by  subsequent  deposit.  Near 
the  southern  extremity  of  this  formation,  it  has,  along  the  lake  shore, 
a  thickness  of  from  15  to  20  feet.  At  Whitefish  Bay,  above  Milwau- 
kee, it  is  from  20  to  30  feet  thick,  near  Ulao,  40  feet,  and  in  the  vicin- 

*  Compare  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio,  Vol.  II,  Part  1,  page  4. 
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ity  of  Port  Washington  it  reaches  its  maximum  observed  thickness  of 
75  feet,  although  it  doubtless  somewhat  exceeds  this  at  some  joints. 
At  many  places  along  the  lake  shore,  owing  to  slides  and  washing, 
it  appears  to  have  a  thickness  considerably  exceeding  this. 

It  has  a  wide  surface  distribution,  as  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the 
accompanying  map.  Commencing  near  Milwaukee,  it  widens  to  the 
north  until  the  Kettle  Range  is  reached,  by  which  its  western  boun- 
dary is  deflected  to  the  eastward  until  it  passes  that  barrier  and  swings 
around  upon  the  western  side,  and,  passing  the  watershed,  occupies 
the  Green  Bay  valley.  It  ascends  this  valley  to  a  few  miles  south 
of  Fond  du  Lac,  and  reaches  up  the  Upper  Fox  river  beyond  Berlin, 
while  in  the  Wolf  river  valley  it  extends  beyond  Shawano.  West  of 
the  bay  it  appears  in  much  less  amplitude  than  to  the  southward. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  concerning  this  and  the  underly- 
ing formations,  no  doubt  remains  that  it  was  a  subaqueous  deposit. 
Its  extent  should,  therefore,  indicate  approximately  the  amount  of  the 
encroachment  of  the  lake  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  and  the  alti- 
ttides  to  which  it  rises  are  significant  of  the  amount  of  relative  de- 
pression that  attended  its  formation,  and  hence,  an  especial  interest  at- 
taches to  its  vertical  distribution.     At  its  southern  extremity,  it  reach- 
es an  altitude  of  a  little  more  than  100  feet  above  Lake  Michigan. 
Where  its  western  limit  crosses  the  north  line  of  Ozaukee  county  it  is 
about  200  feet.     A  few  miles  east  of  this  it  rises  upwards  of  300  feet. 
At  the  northwest  corner  of  section  36,  town  of  Lynden,  Sheboygan 
county,  it  is  315  feet.     In  the  town  of  Rhine,  of  the  same  county,  the 
limit  is  found  at  322  feet;  at  the  middle  of  the  north  line  of  section 
21,  town  of  Memee,  Manitowoc  county,  at  248  feet,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Kettle  Range,  at  St.  Nazian,  at  the  same  height. 
North  of  this  its  limitation  is  less  well  defined.     There  are  some  in- 
dications that  it  passed  entirely  over  the  Kettle  Range,  in  the  central 
portion  of  Manitowoc  county,  or  at  least  that  the  waters  of  the  period 
did.     Xowhere  north  of  this  was  it  observed  at  a  height  exceeding  330 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan.     Near  Chilton  it  reaches  an  elevation  of 
372  feet;  north  of  Stockbridge,  358  feet;  south,  390;  in  se(  tion  6, 
Marshfield,  401  feet;  in  section  5,  Taycheedah  (T.  15,  R.  23),  315  feet. 
These  have  been  selected  from  a  large  number  of  observations,  either 
because  more  reliable,  or  because  more  significant,  on  account  of  their 
positions.     A  more  general  and  comprehensive  appreciation  of  the 
facts  may  be  gained  by  a  comparison  of  the  map  of  Quaternary  For- 
mations with  the  Topographical  map,  both  of  which  will  be  found 
upon  plate  IV,  conveniently  arranged  for  such  comparison.     It  will 
be  observed  that  the  formation  rises  gradually  from  its  southern  ex- 
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treraity  to  the  region  of  Lake  Winnebago,  beyond  which  it  declines. 
On  Lake  Superior  an  analogoas  clay  rises  at  least  one  or  two  hundred 
feet  higher. 

Aside  from  the  general  northward  depression  indicated  by  these 
facts,  a  special  flexure  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  region  of  Lake 
Winnebago,  either  of  the  nature  of  a  greater  depression  during  the 
time  of  deposit,  or  of  a  greater  elevation  subsequently.  This  fact  is 
entirely  in  harmony  with  the  concurrent  indications  of  several  pecu- 
liar features  in  the  underlying  formations  and  general  structure  of  the 
region.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  general  northward  depression,  and 
on  the  sequence  of  the  formations,  that  this  and  the  associated  de- 
posits are  referred  to  the  Cham  plain  period. 

III.  Beach  Formation  B. 

Reposing  upon  the  Lower  Red  Clay,  there  lies  a  deposit  of  sand 
and  gravel,  with  included  layers  of  clay,  reaching  a  thickness  of  60 
feet  or  more,  and  constituting  a  well  defined  formation.  It  differs  in 
no  essential  respect,  so  far  as  its  character  is  concerned,  from  Beach 
Formation  A,  which  has  already  been  described,  and  hence  it  will  not 
receive  special  description  here.  At  some  points  however,  where  the 
depositing  waters  found  a  rocky  shore,  instead  of  the  accumulations  of 
clay,  sand  and  gravel,  large  blocks  of  the  neighboring  limestone,  more 
or  less  eaten  by  the  waters,  are  strewn  on  the  shore  in  a  manner  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  is  now  being  enacted  on  the  rocky  beach  of  the 
Green  Bay  peninsula  further  north.  The  formation  best  exhibits  itself 
along  the  lake  shore  from  Manitowoc  northward,  where  fine  vertical 
sections  may  be  seen,  one  of  which  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 

figure. 

Fig.  13. 


Profile  Section  on  Lake  Shore,  near  Manitowoc. 
1.  Lower  Red  Clay.    2.  Sand  Deposit.    8.  Alternating  Belts  of  Sand  and  Clny. 

It  becomes  a  surface  formation  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Red 
Clays.  Appearing  upon  the  lake  shore  in  the  vicinity  of  Manitowoc, 
its  surface  exposure  stretches  northward  in  the  valley  of  the  East 
Twin  river  into  Kewaunee  county,  whence  it  curves  slightly  to  the 
eastward  into  the  basin  of  the  Ahnapce  river,  from  the  valley  of  which 
it  passes  over  the  watershed  into  the  Green  Bay  valley,  which  it  skirts 
on  the  east  as  far  south  as  Lake  Winnebago,  whence  it  returns  on  the 
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westward  slope  of  the  valley,  and  runs  north,  parallel  to  its  axis,  until 
it  crosses  the  Menomonee  into  Michigan.  Its  highest  observed  ele- 
vation is  about  200  feet,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Winnebago.  Its  sec- 
tion, as  shown  on  Lake  Michigan,  may  be  seen  on  Plate  VIII  of  this 
volume,  and  its  surface  distribution  on  Plate  IV  of  the  accompanying 
atlas. 

IV.  Upper  Eed  Clay. 

The  description  that  has  been  given  of  the  Lower  Red  Clay  applies 
almost  completely  to  this  deposit,  the  only  grounds  for  separating 
them  being  the  intervention  of  the  beach  deposit  which  has  just  been 
described.  The  similar  character  of  the  clay,  the  angularity  of  the 
imbedded  fragments  of  limestone,  and  their  unweathered  nature,  the 
high  color  of  the  clay,  the  large  content  of  magnetite,  are  likewise 
characteristic  of  this  formation.  It  covers  the  northeastern  corner  of 
Manitowoc  county,  the  eastern  portion  of  Kewaunee  county  and  the 
adjoining  portion  of  Door  county.  It  doubtless  originally  covered 
the  entire  Green  Bay  peninsula  and  was  apparantly  swept  away  by  the 
action  of  the  lake  as  it  gradually  retired. 

Its  thickness  is  nowhere  considerable.  Along  the  lake  shore  where 
it  is  best  exposed,  and  possibly  thickest,  it  rarely  exceeds  20  feet. 

In  Racine  and  Kenosha  counties,  there  is  a  yellowish  clay  deposit 
quite  similar  in  most  of  its  characteristics  to  the  Red  Clays,  except 
in  its  color  and  the  more  frequent  presence  of  bowlders.  In  addition  to 
the  evidence  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  deposit  itself,  the  configur- 
ation of  the  country  indicates  the  modifying  action  of  water.  It 
seems  probable  that  this  was  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
melting  and  retreat  of  the  glacier  than  the  formations  above  con- 
sidered. 

V.  Beach  Formations  C  and  D,  and  the  Modified  Red  Clay. 

Along  the  eastern  border  of  Racine  and  Kenosha  counties,  extend- 
ing on  the  average  about  one  mile  back  from  the  lake  shore,  we  find 
at  the  surface  a  deposit  of  sand  and  gravel,  with  a  varying  but  subor- 
dinate admixture  of  clayey  and  marly  material.  The  gravel  is  usually 
fine  and  thoroughly  waterworn,  and  is  interstratitied  with  the  sand 
and  occasionally  with  clay,  and  almost  everywhere  presents  beautiful 
examples  of  oblique  lamination.  It  rarely  exceeds  twenty  feet  in 
thickness,  and  on  the  average  is  about  half  that  amount.  At  its  base, 
along  the  lake  shore,  numerous  springs  issue,  the  water  being  pre- 
vented from  descending  farther  by  the  impervious  clay  that  lies  below. 
Wis.  Sur.  — 15 
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These  springs  are  frequently  ferruginous,  as  are  also  certain  bands  of 
the  deposit. 

The  western  limit  of  this  formation  is  marked  by  a  low  flat  ridge, 
usually  only  six  or  eight  rods  in  width,  and  less  than  three  feet  in 
height.  At  most  points,  this  is  composed  of  fine  gravel,  except  near 
the  state  line,  where  it  becomes  sandy.  The  surface  between  this 
beach  ridge  and  the  lake  is  level  and  free  from  bowlders,  but  imme- 
diately to  the  west  of  the  ridge,  small  bowlders  occur,  except  over 
certain  areas  that  are  covered  with  lacustrine  and  fluviatile  deposits. 
Here  and  there  a  stream  has  cut  a  deep,  sharply-defined  gorge  for  it- 
self, but  broad,  sloping  valleys  are  wanting. 

Immediately  beneath  the  above  beach  formation  lies  a  finely  lam- 
inated compact  clay.  It  has  a  prevailing  reddish  hue,  which  is  at 
some  points  pronounced,  but  at  others  is  bluish  or  dark  grayish.  It 
contains  but  few  pebbles  and  very  rarely  anything  that  could  be  de- 
nominated a  bowlder.  The  laminations  are  horizontal  and  often  ex- 
ceedingly fine.  Some  arenaceous  layers  are  usually  present,  especial- 
ly toward  the  top. 

In  the  vicinity  of  "The  Point,"  near  Racine,  this  clay  rests  di- 
rectly upon  the  Bowlder  Clay.  The  line  of  junction  is  most  sharply 
and  distinctly  marked.  The  surface  of  the  obdurate  hard  pan,  which 
here  constitutes  the  lower  formation  is  sometimes  planed  almost  like 
a  glaciated  surface,  and  the  resemblance  is  enhanced  at  some  points 
by  parallel  lines  of  white  material,  the  significance  of  which  was  not 
ascertained.  In  other  cases  it  presents  an  undalatory  ripple  like  sur- 
face, and  in  still  others  is  more  irregular.  These  observations  are 
made  possible  by  the  distinctness  of  this  hard-pan  from  the  fine  put- 
ty-like red  clay  that  rests  upon  it.  In  digging  it  away,  the  red  clay 
peels  oft'  from  the  surface  of  the  lower  clay,  leaving  it  perfectly  clean 
and  distinct. 

But  as  we  trace  these  clays  northward  a  stratum  of  yellow  sand 
develops  between  the  two  and  rapidly  increases  in  thickness,  while 
the  red  clay  correspondingly,  but  somewhat  less  rapidly,  thins  out. 
Four  drift  formations  are  well  shown  at  this  point;  a  beach  forma- 
tion (D),  at  the  top,  being  here  a  stratum  of  yellow  sand  only  a  few 
feet  in  thickness,  the  red  clay  (modified)  next,  and  beneath  this 
another  beach  formation  (C),  resting  upon  the  Bowlder  Clay,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  figure. 

As  we  advance  northward,  or  more  strictly  northwestward,  the  three 
upper  formations  rise  and  disappear  at  the  surface  in  succession,  each 
seemiiiir  to  have  been  cut  off*  above  by  erosion.  This  is  not  accom- 
pHshed,  however,  until  the  thinning  out  of  the  red  clay,  and  the  ap- 
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proacli  of  the  sand  deposits  above  and  below,  toward  eacb  other,  have 
forced  the  coQviction  that  these  latter  really  join  at  points  where  the 
erosion  has  not  taken  place,  and  that  the  beach  ridge  that  I  have 
already  described  marks  tlieir  junction,  and  that  they  enclose  the  red 
clay  deposit  as  an  equitant  leaf  does  its  fellow. 


HEcnoH  XOHTU 
S.  BMih  Formsllon  C. 

pO! 

or  "Tlllt  POIKT."  HBAB  RaciH*. 

d  OrigiDBt  Snrtice. 

It  seems  clear  that  these  formations  were  produced  by  an  advance 
and  subsequent  retreat  of  the  great  lake.  The  advance  was  attended 
by  a  deposit  of  sand  and  gravel  along  tlie  beach,  where  the  material 
was  acted  upon  by  the  breakers,  and  by  a  depoiiit  of  tine,  clayey  ma- 
terial on  the  undisturbed  bottom  off  shore.  This  progressive  move- 
ment continued  until  the  position  of  the  beach  ridge  already  men- 
tioned was  reached,  where  a  halt  was  made  for  a  time,  during  which 
the  ridge  was  thrown  up  by  the  waves,  after  which  the  water  retired, 
but  at  a  higher  level  than  the  line  along  which  it  advanced,  as  would 
be  necessitated  by  the  filling  up  caused  by  the  deposits  made  in  tlie 
interval.  As  the  lake  retired,  the  upper  beach  deposit  (D)  was  formed, 
and  the  dejMisit  of  clay  off  shore  continued.  Tliis  explains  com- 
pletely the  cimeate  form  of  the  clay  deposit.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
clay  was  synchronous  with  the  beach  deposits,  though  in  any  given 
vertical  section,  it  was  lat«r  than  that  below,  and  older  than  tliat  above. 

This  will  l)e  made  more  clear  by  an  examination  of  the  following 
partially  ideal  figure,  illustrating  these  formations. 


These  foi'mations  are  isolated  from  the  red  clays  and  beach  deposits 
previously  descrilwd,  and  their  relations  to  them  are  not  eertainlv 
established,  and  therefore  the  provisional  names  originally  assigned 
them  are  retained;  and  in  tlte  absence  of  demonstrative  evidence,  and 
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of  sufficient  space  for  the  wide  discussion  of  the  Champlain  deposits 
of  the  great  lake  region,  to  which  a  proper  treatment  of  the  subject 
would  lead,  it  is  deemed  best  to  leave  the  question  for  future  consid- 
eration. 

The  elevation  of  Uve  heach  ridge  which  marks  the  western  limit  of 
these  deposits  above  Lake  Michigan  is  as  follows: 

Near  the  Illinois  line 55  feet. 

A  little  farther  north 53    " 

In  Sec.  18,  S.  E.  qr.  T.  1,  R.  23  E 40    " 

In  Sec.  1,  middle  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  T.  2,  R.  22  E 44    " 

In  Sec.  19,  S.  E.  comer  T.  3,  R.  23  E *. 80    " 

In  Sec.  29,  S.  E.  qr.  S.  Hne  T.  4,  R.  23  E 68    *• 

TERRACES. 

Just  north  of  the  lighthouse  north  of  Milwaukee,  the  bank  facing 
the  lake  is  low,  but  a  few  rods  back  there  is  a  well  defined  terrace 
running  nearly  parallel  to  the  lake  shore,  and  rising  from  50  to  100 
feet  above  it.  This  continues  northward,  with  interruptions,  for  sev- 
eral miles.  A  similar  terrace  accompanies  the  greater  portion  of  the 
shore  line  between  Port  Washington  and  Sheboygan,  and  near  Cen- 
terville  there  is  a  feeble  development  of  the  same  phenomenon,  beyond 
which  it  is  absent  for  a  considerable  interval.  Just  north  of  Alma-* 
pee  the  terrace  reappears  in  sharp  and  rigid  outline,  and  extends  with- 
out essential  interruption  to  the  vicinity  of  Sturgeon  Bay.  It  attains 
in  this  portion  a  height  of  75  feet.  Between  the  terrace  and  the  lake 
a  mature  growth  of  forest  vegetation,  of  a  highly  mixed  character,  is 
to  be  found. 

Beach  Ridge  of  Sand.  In  the  vicinity  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  the  ter- 
race is  replaced  by  a  beach  ridge  of  rather  fine  yellow  sand.  With  lim- 
ited interruptions  this  ridge  extends  to  Port  de  Morts. 

Beach  Ridge  of  Rockfragments,  As  we  round  the  point  and  re- 
turn on  the  Green  Bay  side,  much  more  frequent  interruptions  occur 
from  the  rocky  promontories  that  characterize  this  shore;  and  instead 
of  being  sandy,  the  ridge  is  here  chiefly  formed  of  chip-stone  with  par- 
tially rounded  angles,  and  of  the  flat  pebbles  that  mark  a  rocky  beach, 
where  the  fragments  are  worn  rather  by  sliding  than  by  rolling. 
These  form  sharp  ridges,  sometimes  rising  20  to  30  feet  above  their 
bases,  on  either  side,  and  become  a  very  conspicuous  feature  at 
Ephraim,  Fish  Creek,  Egg  Harbor,  and  elsewhere. 

Terraces  of  Roch,  Along  this  shore  also,  notably  between  Egg 
Harbor  and  the  mouth  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  terraces  of  rock  sustain  a  re- 
lation to  the  present  shore  altogether  similar  to  that  held  by  the  clay 
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terraces  farther  south.  These  rise  in  some  cases  almost  vertically,  to 
a  height  of  more  than  100  feet.  The  distance  between  them  and  tho 
bay  varies  from  a  few  rods  to  half  a  mile  or  more,  and  the  interval  is 
strewn  with  water- worn  fragments  of  rock  and  occasional  slight  beach 
ridges. 

The  three  forms  united.  Near  Green  Bay  (Sec.  24,  T.  24,  E.  21  E.) 
there  is  an  inconspicuous  beach  ridge,  formed  of  worn  chip-stone, 
first,  appearing  on  the  bay  shore  and  extending  a  few  rods,  when  it  is 
replaced  by  a  well  defined  terrace  of  red  clay,  which  extends  south- 
ward nearly  parallel  to  the  shore  for  about  two  miles,  when  it  is  in 
turn  replaced  by  a  low,  flat,  sandy  ridge,  which  may  be  traced  around 
the  extremity  of  the  bay  and  northward  along  the  western  side  to  the 
Menomonee  and  beyond. 

The  intimate  association  of  the  ridges  and  terraces  here  exhibited, 
and  found  less  conspicuously  elsewhere,  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  are 
only  different  phases  of  the  same  formative  process. 

Between  the  lake  shore  and  the  terrace  of  red  clay  and  of  rock,  the 
surface  docs  not  usually  exceed  fifteen  feet  above  the  lake  level.  The 
sandy  ridge  that  succeeds  the  terraces  rises  to  the  northward,  reach- 
ing 44  feet  in  Sec.  9,  T.  33,  R.  29  E.,  being  the  most  northern  point 
at  which  the  elevation  was  taken.  The  rocky  or  gravel  ridge  attains 
a  greater  height. 

At  Hedge  Hog  Harbor  it  is 40  feet. 

At  Big  Sister  Bay 65    ** 

At  Eagle  Harbor 53    " 

At  Egg  Harbor 50    " 

At  Fish  Creek 55    " 

.  The  elevation  becomes  less  again  toward  the  southern  extremity  of 
Green  Bay.  These  elevations  were  all  taken  upon  the  crest  of  the 
ridge. 

SeQondary  Beach  Lines.  Between  this  ancient  beach  and  the  pres- 
ent one,  there  is  frequently  a  second  well  defined  ridge  of  lower  ele- 
vation, and  occasionally  a  third.  These  are  sometimes  sandy  and 
sometimes  composed  of  rock  fragments,  like  the  primary  ridges. 

GEXERiVL  MOVEMENTS. 

Th4i  movements  made  by  the  agencies  which  produced  the  foregoing 
Quaternary  formations  are  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  character. 
There  was  first  the  advance  of  the  great  glacier  through  the  deep 
basin  now  occupied  by  Lake  Michigan,  and  through  the  Green  Bay 
valley.     The  diagram  of  glacial  movements,  given  on  a  previous  page 
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cannot  be  supposed  to  accurately  represent  the  details  of  the  original 
advance  of  the  glacier,  but  rather  the  movements  at  the  time  of  its 
retreat;  but  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  general  state- 
ment that  the  original  advance  was  along  the  two  great  valleys  men- 
tioned. Then  came  the  melting  away  and  the  consequent  retreat  of 
the  ice  mass,  leaving  strewn  over  the  surface  the  Bowlder  Clay,  and 
by  a  great  halt  and  advance  in  the  midst  of  its  retreat,  forming  the 
great  morainic  Kettle  Range.  Following  the  retreat  of  the  ice  sheet, 
there  was  an  advance  of  the  lake,  giving  rise  to  Beach  Deposit  A,  and 
the  off-shore  lacustrine  formation,  the  Lower  Red  Clay.  When  this 
advance  had  reached  its  maximum  extent,  the  waters  were  withdrawn, 
apparently  with  much  rapidity,  since  we  find  little  or  no  evidence  of 
beach  action  on  the  surface  of  the  red  clay.  As  to  how  far  the  lake 
retreated  there  is  no  evidence,  but  returning,  it  again  advanced  upon 
the  land,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  before,  and  in  that  advance,  pro- 
duced Beach  Formation  B,  and  the  Upper  Red  Clay,  as  the  coordin- 
ate off  shore  deposit,  after  which  it  again  retired,  leaving  little  or  no 
evidence  of  its  retreat  upon  the  surface.  A  third  time  it  advanced 
but  at  a  lower  elevation.  It  cut  deeply  into  the  previous  deposits, 
whether  of  drift  or  rock,  forming  the  extensive  terraces  that  charac- 
terize the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  and  Green  Bay.  After  this,  for  a 
third  time  the  lake  retired,  and  is  now  advancing  at  a  still  lower  level. 
These  movements  will  perhaps  be  more  vividly  apprehended  by  con- 
sulting the  accompanying  diagram. 


Fig.  16. 


PiVGUAM  IlLUSTRATINO  THE  AdVASCE  AND    RkTREAT  OP  TUB    LaKE   SHOUE,  AND  TDE  OSCILLATIONS 

OF  TUE  Lake  Level,  singe  the  Glacial  Epoch. 

Tlu-  Moraine  aud  the  Bowlder  Clay  were  formed  by  the  Retreating  Glacier.  The  white  band?  through 
\.  hjch  the  arrows  paeu  represent  Beach  Deposits  A  aud  H,  aud  the  lined  bands,  the  Upper  aud 
Lower  Ked  Clays. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  some  of  these  advances  of  the  lake 
were  due  to  relative  depression  of  the  land.  It  becomes  evidently  a 
(|ncstion  of  tlie  most  vital  importance  to  ascertain  whether  the  pres- 
sent  advance  is  due  to  simple  erosion,  or  to  a  subsidence  of  the  land, 
and  we  are  thus  led  to  the  subject  of  Lake  Encroachment. 

Encroach nient  of  Lake  Mlchujan,  A  considerable  ])ortion  of  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  is  formed  by  high,  steep  l)anks  of  clay,  sand 
and  gravel.  These  are  being  continually  undermined,  thrown  down, 
and  borne  away  by  the  restless  activity  of  the  waves.     The  rate  at 
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which  the  land  is  thus  being  swept  into  the  lake  becomes  a  question 
of  importance. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  lake  is  not  advancing  at  all  points, 
and  that  the  rate  of  its  advance  at  different  points  is  not  uniform. 
The  encroachment  seems  to  be  most  rapid  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ra- 
cine. The  land  at  this  point  projects  into  the  lake,  and  is  thus  more 
exposed  to  tlie  action  of  the  waves.  To  Dr.  P.  R.  Hoy,  of  that  place, 
I  am  indebted  for  data  and  personal  assistance  in  investigating  this 
subject.  He  had  previously  estimated  the  average  erosion  in  that 
vicinity  at  four  feet  per  year.  The  measurements  given  on  a  subse- 
quent page  show  that  for  the  entire  shore  line  of  the  county  the  ave- 
rage advance  is  3.33  feet,  which  shows  that  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Hoy 
for  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  Racine,  where  it  is  greater,  cannot 
be  far  from  the  truth. 

As  an  example  of  rapid  erosion,  careful  measurements  of  the  cem- 
etery lot  at  Racine  were  made  and  compared  with  previous  surveys, 
with  the  following  results: 

■ 

Lenj^h  on  the  lake  shore 921  feet. 

Width  at  the  south  end 404    " 

Width  at  the  north  end 466    " 

Average  width 435    " 

Amount  of  land  at  present  date,  9.18  acres.  To  this  is  to  be  added 
9  acres  sold  from  the  west  side,  making  18.18  acres.  In  1840,  there 
were  25  acres,  making  a  loss  of  6.82  acres  in  24  years,  or  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  yearly,  or,  stated  in  an  another  form,  the  lake  has 
been  advancing  at  that  point  the  last  24  years  at  the  rate  of  9.73  feet 
per  year.  The  datji  for  this  calculation  were  furnished  by  Dr.  Hoy, 
and  the  measurements  were  made  with  his  assistance.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  erosion  at  any  point  exceeds  this,  and  it  has  recently 
been  cheeked  by  break-waters. 

The  following  carefully  prepared  data  were  furnished  me  by  Dr. 
Lapham,  and  I  am  glad  to  substitute  them  for  the  less  complete  meas- 
urements uxiule  by  myself. 

"  Mr.  S.  G.  Knight,  of  Racine,  has  carefully  measured  for  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  from  the  nearest  section  corner  or  quarter  post,  to  the 
bank  of  Lake  ^lichigan,  along  all  the  section  lines  in  Racine  county, 
the  results  of  which,  compared  with  the  government  survey  made  in 
1836,  are  given  in  the  following  table.  Had  these  measurements  been 
made  at  right  angles  to  the  shore  line,  the  result  would  have  been  a 
trifle  les.^;  but  as  some  portions  of  the  bank  have  been  artificially  pro- 
tected, we  may  assume  the  result  as  a  close  approximation  to  the 
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actual  amount  of  loss,  during  the  past  thirty-eight  years,  in  Bacine 
county.    These  measurements  will  have  their  value  many  years  hence. 


LAKE   SHORE 

Section  Likes. 

North  line  of  Sec. 

6,  T.  4,  R.  23  . 

North 

it 

ti 

7,  T.  4,  R.  23  . 

West 

<( 

ti 

8,  T.  4,  R.  23  . 

North 

tt 

it 

17,  T.  4,  R.  23  . 

West 

it 

it 

16,  T.  4,  R.  23  . 

North 

t< 

ti 

21,  T.  4,  R.  23  . 

West 

<i 

it 

22,  T.  4,  R.  23  . 

North 

i( 

ti 

27,  T.  4,  R.  23  . 

North 

i( 

ti 

34,  T.  4,  R.  23  . 

West 

<< 

ft 

34,  T.  4,  R.  23  . 

South 

It 

tt 

33,  T.  4,  R.  23  . 

North 

(1 

tt 

4,  T.  3,  R.  23  . 

North 

(t 

tt 

9,  T.  3,  R.  23  . 

North 

K 

It 

16,  T.  3,  R.  23  . 

North 

<< 

H 

21,  T.  3,  R.  23  . 

North 

t( 

tt 

28,  T.  3,  R.  23  . 

West 

t< 

tt 

28,  T.  3,  R.  23  . 

North 

t( 

tt 

32,  T.  3,  R.  23  . 

South 

<< 

H 

32,  T.  3.  R.  23  . 

IN  RACINE  COUNTY. 

1836. 

•  ft  ft  •  •  -  •  o^«  t\J   •••••••• 

•••••• •  04*00    •••••••• 

•  ••••••  ^!/\/*XO    «••••••• 

•••••• ft  X0«00    •••••ftftft 

•  •  •  •  •  ft  ft  XOtttJO    •••••••• 

•  •  •  •  ft  •  ft  Xt/*Ot7     sftftftttftftft 

•  •  •  •  ft  ft  ft  ^0«0v     •••••••• 

•  ft  ft  •  ft  ft  ft  XO«\/&    •••••ftftft 

•  ft    •   •    ft   ft    •  ox  •tJXJ       ••ftftaftftft 

ft  ft  ft  •  •  ft  •  ^0«0 1      •••••ftft* 

•  •••••  ft  ^O^  vO    •••ftftftftft 

•  ft  •  •  •  ft  •  XO«Oa    •••••••• 

•  •••••ft  ^1    vOw           •••••ftftft 

•••••••  ^X^mO     •••••••• 

•  •••ftftft  O^^M^^        ftft*ftftftftft 

•  •ftftftftft  Oa/s^^w       ft    ft    ft    ft    •    •    •    • 

ft  •  •  •  •  •  ft  Otk^OO    ftftftftvftftft 

•  •••ftftft  tO^OV/    •••ftftftftft 


1874. 

30.30 
33.45 
29.70 
14.60 
9.75 
14.50 
18.43 
26.39 
15.47 
30.00 
27.34 
26.50 
18.00 
20.60 
18.00 
31.16 
23.87 
32.40 
44.73 


•  •  •  •  • 


1 


Loss. 
2.40 
1.23 
0.48 
1.78 
1.11 
1.08 
0.96 
0.00 
0.57 
1.50 

1.53 

0.82 
6.20 
3.25 
1.06 
6.»3 
2.45 
1.87 


Mean  of  18  plaoes,  chains 1.92 

Same  in  feet 1 26. 72 

Loss  per  annum  in  feet 3.33 


The  following  measurements  were  made  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
the  abrasion  of  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  Milwaukee 
county,  since  the  government  survey  made  in  1835  and  1836. 


Place. 


1835. 

Chains. 


1874.  Annual  Loss. 


Chains, 


Feet, 


On  the  South  line  of  Sec. 

.  1. 

T. 

5, 

R. 

22 

45.61  

44.50 

1.90 

36, 

T. 

6, 

R. 

22 

15.90 

14.40 

2.60 

24, 

T. 

6, 

R. 

22 

19.29 

18.70 

1.00 

21, 

T. 

7, 

R. 

22 

8.72 

8.42 

0.50 

15, 

T. 

7, 

R. 

22 

5.37 

2.82 

4.31 

10, 

T. 

7, 

R. 

22 

43.35 

41.64 

2.90 

3, 

T. 

7, 

R. 

22 

19.34 

17.36 

3.33 

34, 

T. 

8, 

R. 

22 

22.00 

18.69 

5.61 

1 

^ean 

■    •     •     • 

•  •  • 

• 

•  •  • 

2.77 

The  loss  in  the  other  counties  bordering  the  lake  is  less  on  the  aver- 
age. 
These  facts  are  suflScient  to  show  the  importance  of  taking  imme- 
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diate  steps  to  save  our  territory  from  the  voracity  of  Lake  Michigan. 
The  question  naturally  arises.  Is  this  advance  of  the  lake  due  to  a 
subsidence  of  the  land  ?  This  question  very  materially  affects  the  value 
of  all  the  property  along  the  shore,  for  if  this  advance  is  due  to  a  sub- 
sidence, it  is  largely  beyond  our  control,  and  where  and  when  it  will 
end  could  only  be  conjectured,  and  it  would  be  practically  useless  to 
attempt  to  permanently  stay  its  progress.  But  fortunately  there  no- 
where appears  to  be  any  evidence  of  such  subsidence.  If  any  consid- 
erable movement  were  in  progress  it  would  doubtless  have  been  no- 
ticed in  some  of  the  harbors,  but  none  has  been  detected. 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  entire  Wisconsin  shore  of  the  lake 
has  in  recent  geological  times  stood  from  10  to  50  feet  lower  than  at 
present,  reckoning  the  water  level  as  constant,  or  that  the  lake 
is  now  at  a  lower  level  than  at  that  period.  It  is  also  known  from 
the  same  facts  that  in  a  period  of  years  that  must  be  reckoned  by 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  the  lake  has  on  the  whole  made  no  dd- 
varice.  Along  120  out  of  200  miles  of  lake  shore  the  present  line  is 
farther  east  than  the  ancient  one,  and  the  territory  of  Wisconsin 
seems  to  be  somewhat  greater  now  than  then.  The  encroachment  is 
hence  not  a  cause  of  grave  apprehension,  although  it  demands  ener- 
getic attention. 

The  material  washed  out  from  the  shore  is  borne  southward  and 
accumulates  rapidly  on  the  north  side  of  all  the  solid  piers,  that  ex- 
tend out  from  the  shore,  forming  triangular  areas  of  ''  made  land,"  as 
it  is  termed  with  questionable  propriety. 

DUNES. 

A  few  miles  south  of  Sheboygan,  and  at  several  other  points  along 
the  shore,  the  narrow  area  between  the  ancient  beach  line  just  men- 
tioned and  the  present  one,  is  covered  with  beach  sand  which  the 
winds  are  still  engaged  in  heaping  up  into  dunes,  which  are  being  cut 
and  shifted  after  the  manner  of  that  formation.  From  their  nature 
and  surroundings  they  have  not  and  probably  never  will  become  large 
or  conspicuous,  and  are  mentioned  here  rather  as  a  matter  of  interest 
than  of  importance. 

EROSION  AND  DEPOSIT  IN  PROGRESS. 

Aside  from  the  special  case  of  lake  encroachment  already  mentioned, 
there  is  a  general  work  of  erosion  and  deposit  in  progress,  as  is  patent 
to  the  commonest  observation.  This  work  in  the  soft  drift  deposits 
progresses  easily  and  rapidly.     The  hills  are  being  swept  do>vn  and 
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the  depressions  filled  up  or  excavated  deeper,  ac<5ording  to  their  na- 
ture. The  irregularities  of  the  Kettle  Range  in  particular  are  grad- 
ually losing  their  conspicuous  peculiarities  under  the  gnawiugs  of  the 
"  tooth  of  time."  The  erosion  of  the  later  lacustrine  and  beach  de- 
posits under  favorable  circumstances  is  very  rapid.  We  were  fortun- 
ate enough  to  secure  reliable  data  in  a  striking  instance  of  this  kind 
near  Racine.  The  eroding  agency  is  a  small  rivulet  that  is  usually 
dry  a  portion  of  the  year.  Twenty-eight  years  ago,  according  to  Dr. 
Hoy  and  others,  it  was  the  merest  ditch  across  which  two  logs  and  a 
few  puncheons  formed  a  rude  bridge.  A  resident  informed  me  that 
two  years  earlier  he  was  accustomed  to  drive  across  it  without  diffi- 
culty, no  bridge  having  been  constructed  al  that  time.  At  the  point 
where  the  bridge  is  now  located,  farther  up  the  stream,  the  lake  hav- 
ing cut  away  the  lower  portion,  the  ditch  which  has  been  excavated  is 
120  feet  across  the  top,  40  feet  deep,  and  23  feet  across  the  bottom. 

Farther  up  the  stream,  a  distance  of  1,350  feet,  the  channel  is  40 
feet  across  the  top,  16  feet  deep  and  15  feet  across  the  bottom.  It 
is  still  a  considerable  trench  at  2,750  feet  from  its  mouth.  Through- 
out it  is  remarkably  uniform  in  character  and  direct  in  course.  A 
very  cautious  and  safe  calculation  shows  the  material  removed  to  have 
exceeded  2,600,000  cubic  feet,  or  more  than  3,400  cubic  yards  per 
year.  It  is  situated  in  a  level  country  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  much  assisted  by  freshets. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  material  excavated  is  sand  and  gravel,  an 
ancient  l)each  de])osit,  the  lower  portion  chiefly  clay.  From  the  sur- 
face of  this  clay  numerous  little  springs  seep  forth  and  moisten  the 
sides  which  slide  down  to  the  bottom  as  soon  as  they  are  in  the  least 
undermined,  and  the  stream  is  thus  constantly  fed  with  silt.  These 
peculiar  conditions  might  seem  to  be  exceptional,  but  they  are  really 
quite  coirinion  in  the  lake  border  region.  The  loss  from  lake  erosion 
is  vastly  increased  by  the  action  of  s])rings  similarly  situated  in  the 
banks  facing  it.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  erosion  of  these 
later  deposits,  especially  of  the  red  clays  and  the  beach  deposits,  is 
unusually  rapid. 

INDUSTRIAL  VALUE  OF  THE  DRIFT  FORMATIONS. 

By  far  the  most  important  resource  springing  from  the  drift  of 
this  ref'ion  has  alreadv  received  consideration.  I  refer  to  our  fertile 
and  enduring  soils.  The  powdering  and  commingling  of  such  a  vast 
variety  of  minerals  by  the  glacial  forces  was  a  process  than  which 
none  could  be  better  suited  to  produce  a  secure  and  permanent  foun- 
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dation  for  agricultural  industries;  a  resource  for  the  many,  not  the 
few  —  a  wealtl:  for  the  people. 

Brick.  Second  only  to  this  in  importance  are  the  building  mate- 
rials furnished  by  this  formation,  prominent  among  which  are  the  de- 
posits of  brick  clay.  These  belong  to  two  classes,  the  light  colored  and 
red  clays.  The  former  are  lacustrine,  or  fluviatile  deposits,  derived  from 
the  wash  and  redeposit  of  the  bowlder  clay,  and  occur  within  the  area 
covered  by  that  formation.  They  are  local  accumulations,  and  are  of 
various  bluish  drab  and  yellowish  hues.  A  portion  of  these  clays 
burn  to  a  beautiful  cream  color,  while  other  portions  become  red. 
The  superiority  of  the  former  in  texture  as  well  as  color  has  almost 
entirely  excluded  the  products  of  the  latter  from  the  market.  The 
second  class,  the  red  clays,  are  simply  those  portions  of  the  red  clay 
deposits  already  described  as  are  suflScicntly  free  from  pebbles  for  the 
purpose.  Such  portions  are  almost  invariably  found  at  the  junction 
of  the  beach  formations  with  the  main  clay  deposit.  At  that  horizon 
are  beds  of  clay  and  sand,  and  of  the  two  variously  mingled,  thus  fur- 
nishing the  two  essential  ingredients  of  brick  manufacture  in  the 
most  convenient  proximity  and  association.  Very  frequently  a  stra- 
tum mingled  in  the  proper  proportion  by  nature  may  be  found.  Tliis 
is  a  definite  and  wide  spread  formation,  and  affords  the  most  unlim- 
ited quantities  of  excellent  material. 

Notwithstanding  its  native  red  color,  it  burns  to  a  very  desirable 
white  or  cream  hue.  This  fact  has  very  justly  excited  not  a  little 
surprise,  none  the  less  so  because  a  portion  of  our  light  colored  clays 
burn  red. 

That  the  hVht  color  of  the  brick  is  not  due  to  the  absence  of  iron 
is  evident  from  the  manifest  presence  of  that  substance  as  the  color- 
ing matter  of  the  clay,  and  this  has  been  confirmed  by  analysis.  It 
has  ])een  observed  that  the  brick  frequently  contain  small  black, 
glassy  points,  and  it  has  been  thought  that,  in  the  progress  of  burning 
a  process  of  segregation  took  place,  whereby  the  iron  was  concentrated 
in  these  concretions,  and  this  view  was  apparently  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  brick  are  red  up  to  a  certain  stage  in  the  burning.  The 
recent  investigations^  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet  upon  the  Milwaukee  brick 
have  thrown  much  additional  light  upon  the  subject,  though  not 
specifically  applicable  to  the  red  clays,  since  the  brick  of  the  "  Cream 
City"  are  made  from  a  light  colored  clay.  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison, Mr.  Sweet  analyzed  a  specimen  of  the  Madison  clay,  which 

*  Papf r  r»?ad  Ix^fore  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters,  February 
15,  1877. 
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bums  red,  and  a  specimen  of  clay  and  of  pressed  brick  from  Milwau- 
kee, with  the  following  result: 

Milwaukee  Madv»on  Milwaukee 

Clay.  Clay.  Brick. 

Silica 38.22  75.80  53.78 

Alumina .^ 9.75  11 .07  13.21 

Peroxide  of  iron.. (^\.^..-:>..Lci... .\:..'..      2.84  3.53  4.92 

Protoxideo£iron..l^..C/.(....h^^."?..;...      1.16  .31  .26 

Carbonate  of  lime 23.20  2.45  ..... 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 15.83  .17  7.41  ^ 

limeCCaO) 3.24  .30  17.71 

Potash 2.16  1.74  1.54 

Soda 65  1.40  .92 

Water  in  composition 1.85  2.16  

Moisture 95  1..54  .19* 

99.85  99.56  99.94 

'  Magnesia.  *Lo68  on  ignition. 

From  these  analyses  it  appears  that  there  is  even  a  larger  quantity 
of  iron  oxides  in  the  Milwaukee  clay,  that  burns  white,  than  in  the 
Madison  clay,  that  burns  red,  and  that  in  the  white  brick  there  are 
over  five  per  cent,  of  iron  oxides.  It  is  also  to  bo  observed  that  the 
Milwaukee  clay  contains  a  very  large  ingredient  of  lime  and  magne- 
sia, of  which  the  Madison  clay  contains  but  little.  In  view  of  these 
facts  Mr.  Sweet  suggests  that  the  ingredients  of  the  clay  enter  into  a 
combination  somewhat  analogous  to  some  members  of  the  amphibole 
group  in  which  the  iron  does  not  manifest  itself  as  a  coloring  material. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  hard  and  often  semi-vitreous  charac- 
ter of  the  brick,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  light  color  is  developed  at 
the  point  of  incipient  vitrification.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the 
light  color  is  not  due  to  the  absence  of  iron,  but  to  the  manner  of  its 
combination. 

The  red  clays,  as  has  been  already  repeatedly  remarked,  are  highly 
calcareous,  and  from  the  close  similarity  of  the  brick  formed  from 
them  to  the  Milwaukee  product  it  is  evident  that  both  undergo  essen- 
tially the  same  reactions. 

It  is  thought  to  be  entirely  safe  to  say  that  in  quantity,  quality, 
convenience  of  situation  and  facilities  for  shipment,  these  clays  are 
unsurpassed  on  this  continent.  The  superiority  of  the  brick  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  and  their  beauty  is  a  matter  of  general  com- 
mendation. The  entire  number  annually  manufactured  is  estimated 
at  50,000,000,  and  the  value  of  the  product  approaches  half  a  million 
doUars.  The  test  and  verdict  of  the  recent  great  fires  has  been  highly 
favorable  to  brick  as  a  building  material,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
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that  in  the  near  future  their  use,  already  large,  will   be  vastly  in- 
creased. 

The  following  statistics,  though  incjomplete,  will  indicate  the  meth- 
ods, extent  and  local  details  of  the  industry  (1873  and  1874): 

At  Milwaukee  there  are  six  yards,  at  which  about  24,000,000  brick 
are  made  annually,  which  are  nearly  all  needed  for  the  local  demand. 
The  common  brick  are  sold  at  $12  per  thousand,  and  the  pressed  at 
$25,  the  value  of  the  entire  annual  product  being  about  $300,000.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  brick  are  made  by  machine,  steam  power  be- 
ing used.  The  capacity  of  each  machine  is  about  30,000  brick  per 
day.  The  kilns  consist  of  from  ten  to  twenty  or  more  arches,  each 
arch  numbering  20,000  brick.  The  product  has  the  light  cream 
color,  so  well  known  in  the  market  as  the  characteristic  of  "  Milwau- 
kee brick."  They  are  made  from  a  light  colored  clay,  a  modified 
form  of  the  glacial  deposit. 

At  "  The  Point,"  near  Racine^  two  firms  —  Messrs.  Erskine  & 
Morris,  and  the  Burdick  Bros.  —  manufacture  about  3,500,000  cream 
colored  brick  per  year  from  red  clay  and  a  layer  of  sand  from  the 
overlying  beach  deposit.  Their  kilns  usually  number  from  250,000 
to  500,000.  which  require  from  five  to  seven  days  in  burning.  One 
cord  of  mixed  wood,  at  a  cost  of  about  $5,  burns  about  5,000  brick. 
TJie  molding  is  done  by  hand,  with  water  instead  of  molding  sand. 
About  forty  hands  are  employed. 

At  Ozaukee  there  are  two  vards  where  fine  cream  colored  brick 
are  manufactured  from  red  clay  derived  from  the  transition  beds  be- 
tween Beach  Formation  A  and  the  Lower  Red  Clay.  The  brick  are 
sold  at  $8  per  thousand. 

At  Sheboygan  Falls  300,000  excellent  cream  colored  brick  are 
burned  annually.  The  kilns  contain  about  150,000  and  require  from 
seven  to  nine  days  in  burning,  consuming  one-half  a  cord  of  beech 
and  maple  wood  per  thousand  brick,  the  cost  of  the  wood  being  $3 
per  cord.  Hed  clay,  to  which  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  sand  is 
added,  is  used.  The  brick  are  molded  by  hand,  and  sell  at  from  $7 
to  $10  per  thousand. 

At  Manitowoc  large  quantities  of  cream  colored  brick  of  good 
quality  are  made  from  sandy  red  clay  associated  with  Beach  Forma- 
tion B.  No  additional  sand  is  required.  The  brick  are  molded  dry 
and  by  hand.     Full  statistics  were  not  obtainable. 

At  Kewaunee  from  75,000  to  100,000  brick  are  annually  made 
from  clay,  of  essentially  the  same  geological  horizon  as  the  above. 
The  product  is  light  colored,  and  is  sold  at  from  $8  to  $10  per  thou- 
sand. 
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Near  Appleton  Mr.  J.  H.  Carver  burns  about  1,800,000  excellent 
cream   colored    brick  per  year.     A   variegated  red  clay  furnishe? 
the  crude  material  which  is  wrought  by  horse  power.     About  three 
tenths  of  a  cord  of  soft  wood,  worth  $2  per  cord,  burns  1,000  brick^ 
which  sell  at  $8. 

At  Neenah  two  parties  —  J.  Bailey  and  E.  M.  Hulse— raanufac 
ture  about  1,600,000  per  year  from  red  clay,  using  horse  and  hand 
power.  The  former  gentleman  makes  about  25,000  pressed  brick, 
lie  uses  six  grinders  and  employs  from  nine  to  twenty  men.  Mr . 
Hulse  has  three  grinders  and  employs  eleven  men.  About  two-fifth'j 
of  a  cord  of  soft  wood,  or  one-half  a  cord  of  mixed  wood,  is  con- 
sumed per  thousand  brick,  at  a  cost  of  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  cord. 
The  brick  are  cream  colored,  and  sell  at  $8  per  thousand. 

At  Menasha  there  are  two  firms,  Messrs.  Holke  &  Schelke,  and  P. 
McFadden.  Both  parties  use  steam  power,  and  Guard's  mixing  and 
molding  machine,  and  make  1,800,000  per  year.  The  clay  is  red,  but 
bums  in  six  days  to  a  light  cream  color,  consuming  one-half  cord  of 
mixed  wood,  which  costs  $2.50  per  cord.  About  thirty  hands  are 
employed. 

At  Clifton  a  yard  producing  1,000,000  per  year  is  owned  by  B.  F. 
Carter,  and  one  making  700,000,  by  II.  Day  &  Co.,  of  Oshkosh,  the 
latter  under  the  superintendence  of  H.  W.  Carter.  Mr.  B.  F.  Carter 
employs  sixteen  hands  and  uses  steam  power,  with  a  Burnham  ma- 
chine. Nine  men  are  employed  at  the  yard  of  Day  &  Co.  The  crude 
material  is  in  the  form  of  beautiful  laminated  red  clay  and  sand.  The 
brick  are  light  colored,  and  are  sold  at  $7  per  M. 

At  Watertown,  from  3,500,000  to  4,000,000  excellent  cream  colored 
brick  are  burned  yearly  by  D.  S.  Chadvvick,  and  about  1,000,000  by 
F.  Black.  The  crude  material  is  a  light  colored,  sandy,  fluviatile  clay, 
about  16  feet  in  depth.  Williams'  tempering  machine  is  used,  and 
the  molding  is  done  by  hand  in  water.  Three  tenths  of  a  cord  of 
wood,  with  one  and  a  half  bushels  of  coal  dust  ground  into  the  clay, 
is  sufficient  to  burn  1,000  brick.  The  coal  dust  effects  a  large  reduc- 
tion in  expense,  and  is  also  used  in  some  of  the  above  mentioned 
kilns.  Mr.  Chad  wick  has  ten  pits  for  tempering,  and  employs  forty- 
five  men.  Mr.  Black  has  six  pits  and  employs  eighteen  hands.  The 
brick  bring  from  $7  to  $10  per  M. 

At  Waterloo,  M.  J.  Eood  burns  about  600,000,  and  John  Helms 
from  800,000  to  1,000,000  per  year,  which  are  sold  at  from  $7  to  $10 
per  M.     A  light  colored,  fluviatile  clay  is  used. 

Large  quantities  are  also  manufactured  at  Jefferson^  Ft,  Atkinson^ 
Edgerton^  W/iUeivater,  and  greater  or  less  quantities  at  JohinsoiVa 
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Creek^  Geneva^  Kewaskum^  Mulhelm^  Two  Rivera^  Northeim^  Center- 
mile^  and  doubtless  at  other  points  that  escaped  our  notice. 

T'des^  for  draining,  are  manufactured  at  Whitewater,  from  a  light 
grayish  blue  clay,  by  Mr.  A.  Y.  Chamberlin.  Pottery  is  also  made 
at  the  same  place  from  a  clay  obtained  in  the  vicinity. 

The  drift  formations  likewise  furnish  abundant  beds  of  sand  of  ex- 
cellent quality  for  building  purposes,  and  of  gravel  suitable  for  roads 
and  other  purposes. 

Magnetic  Iron  Sands,  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  red 
clay  contains  a  notable  amount  of  magnetite.  As  it  is  eaten  away  by 
the  lake,  the  grains  of  magnetite  accumulate  on  the  shore,  and  form 
what  is  popularly  known  as  "  Black  Sand."  Occasionally  a  layer  of 
three  or  four  inches  of  this  may  be  found  almost  free  from  silicious 
sand,  but  usually  it  is  in  thinner  lamina),  or  mixed  in  varying  pro- 
portions with  common  sand.  It  exists  in  greater  or  less  abundance 
along  the  whole  shore  line,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  it  is  large. 
It  has  never  been  used  for  economic  purposes,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
except  as  "  drying  sand,"  before  the  era  of  blotting  paper.  Similar 
accumulations  are  successfully  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  in 
other  regions,  and  the  value  of  this  deposit  may  be  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. 

SHELL  MARL. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  in  this  connection  a  fine  de- 
posit of  shell  marl  that  occurs  in  sections  17,  18,  19  and  20,  town  of 
Pierce,  T.  24,  K.  25,  Kewaunee  county,  around  the  margin  of  a  small 
lake,  and  upon  a  shoal  within  it,  which,  by  recent  drainage  has  become 
an  island.  At  some  points  it  is  mixed  with  peat  and  at  others 
with  alluvium,  but  on  this  island  it  is  almost  perfectly  pure  shell 
debris.  It  is  soft,  light,  porous  and  pulverulent  on  the  surface. 
When  brought  up  from  beneath  the  water  level,  it  is  a  soft,  somewhat 
granular  and  clay-like  mass.  A  pole  was  thrust  down  nine  feet  with- 
out giving  any  evidence  of  change  in  material.  A  specimen  of  this 
marl  gave  on  analysis  by  Mr.  Bode, 

Carlx)nate  of  lime 86 .09 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 7. 18 

Silica 1.48 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina 0. 1'J 

Sulphuric  acid 0.44 

Water 1.67 

Organic  matter   2. 9-5 

100.00 
For  lands  deficient  in  lime  this  will  furnish  the  needed  fertilizer. 
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In  the  valley  of  the  Mink  river  in  Door  countj,  at  White  Claj  lake 
in  Kliawano  a>unty,  and^  in  lesser  qnan titles,  at  other  points,  similar 
accumulations  occur,  usually  associated  with  peat. 

PEAT. 

When  the  glacier  retired  from  our  state,  it  left  its  debris  in  the 
form  of  drift  heajK^l  up  in  an  irregular  way  over  the  surface,  giving 
rise  U)  numerous  depressions  which  soon  filled  with  water,  resulting 
in  lakes  of  various  forms  and  sizes.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to 
say  that  within  our  district,  these  numbered  thousands.  In  most  cases 
they  soon  fille^l  to  the  brim  and  then  began  to  overflow  their  margin 
at  some  point,  thus  forming  a  channel,  which  was  rapidly  cut  deeper 
and  dee])er,  at  the  same  time  draining  the  lake.  As  the  water  became 
shallower,  vegetation  sprang  up  in  the  form  of  reeds,  flags,  rushes  and 
the  so-called  water  mosses,  which,  on  dying,  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the 
lake,  and  being  prevented  by  the  water  from  complete  decomposition, 
accumulated  as  a  peat  deposit.  As  the  draining  continued  ^these  lakes 
became  marshes,  and  a  new  class  of  vegetation  sprang  up,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  marsh  formed. 

In  the  region  now  occupied  by  prairies  and  by  oak  openings,  the 
marshes  were  occupied  generally  by  members  of  the  grass  or  sedge 
group,  accompanied  with  those  mosses  that  are  usually  found  associ- 
ated in  this  group.  As  the  vegetation  thus  produced  died  with  the 
succession  of  seasons,  it  was  added  to  the  accumulating  peat  deposit. 
In  the  more  heavily  timbered  regions  of  the  state,  the  marshes  usually 
came  to  bo  occupied  by  the  swamp-frequenting  conifers,  the  most 
abundant  of  which  is  the  tamarac.  In  association  with  these  there 
is  everywhere  to  be  observed  a  luxuriant  growth  of  minor  vegetation, 
among  which  the  Sphagnum  mosses  are  most  efficient  in  peat  produc- 
tion. These  have  the  property  of  dying  below  while  growing  densely 
above,  and  tlius  they  contribute  to  the  rapid  accumulation  of  vegeta- 
ble debris,  and  for  this  reason  they  take  foremost  rank  as  agents  of 
]>eHt  formation.  They  are  not  confined  in  their  association  to  the  ar- 
lH)reus  vegetation  named,  but  in  the  region  under  description  are  most 
abundant  in  that  connection. 

In  regard  to  tlie  amount  of  peat  formed  in  these  several  ways,  tlie 
onler  will  bo  tlie  reverse  of  that  in  which  they  are  named.  The  ac- 
oumulatii>n  appears  to  have  been  much  more  rapid  in  the  tamarac  and 
similar  swamps,  than  in  the  open  marshes,  and  as  a  result  the  deposits 
of  these  marshes  are  almost  universally  found  to  be  deeper  than  those 
of  the  other  chv^s.  Tlie  amount  of  accumulation  that  took  place  in 
the  t0j>en  marshes,  after  they  l>ecame  such,  was  undoubtedly  much 
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greater  tlian  the  accumulation  during  the  period  that  they  existed  as 
lakes. 

Aside  from  the  accumulation  of  peat  in  these  extinct  lakes,  deposits, 
.arising  in  similar  ways,  took  place  in  wet  localities  in  connection  with 
running  streams,  or  in  wet  valleys,  that  bear  no  evidence  of  having 
once  been  lakes. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  method  of  formation,  it  will  readily  be  antici- 
pated that  great  variety  in  the  character  of  the  peat  will  be  the  result. 
Its  degree  of  decomposition  ranges  from  merely  dead  vegetation  to 
that  which  has  become  thoroughly  disintegrated,  and  the  value  of  any 
given  deposit  will  depend  in  part  upon  its  character  in  this  respect, 
since  the  fibrous  condition  of  peat  is  one  of  the  serious  obstacles  to  its 
profitable  utilization.  It  will  also  be  readily  understood  from  its 
mode  of  origin,  how  impurities  may  become  incorporated  with  it.  On 
the  margin  of  the  marsh,  the  wash  from  the  adjacent  uplands  will  nat- 
urally introduce  more  or  less  of  earth  or  sand.  Near  the  bottom  of 
the  bog,  earth  will  naturally  become  incorporated  with  the  peat,  and 
in  those  cases  where  the  surrounding  regions  have  in  recent  times 
been  cultivated,  the  unusual  amount  of  earth  carried  down  by  tho 
waters  will  render  the  entire  surface  of  the  peat  more  or  less  impure. 
That  portion  of  the  peat  which  accumulated  while  the  lake  was  grad- 
ually  becoming  drained  to  a  marsh  is  more  or  less  filled  with  the 
shells  of  snails,  and  the  remains  of  other  animals  that  inhabited  the 
lake.  In  many  cases  the  amount  of  accumulation  of  this  kind  is  very 
considerable,  sometimes  equaling  and  occasionally  surpassing  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  peat  itself,  forming  a  mixture  of  marl  and  peat 
that  will  prove  very  serviceable  as  a  fertilizer.  Where  the  peat  accu- 
mulated in  the  vicinity  of  running  streams,  their  periodical  overflow 
has  contaminated  the  deposit  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  A  fourth 
source  of  impurity  arises  from  travertine,  or  calcareous  tufa,  deposited 
from  springs.  This,  while  it  is  detrimental  to  peat  as  fuel,  enhances 
its  value  as  a  fertilizer.  Hence,  in  the  selection  of  peat  marshes, 
those  which  have  been,  from  their  situation  and  nature,  sheltered  from 
these  sources  of  impurity,  will,  to  that  extent,  be  favorable  to  a  pure 
deposit.  The  situation  and  the  nature  of  the  marsh  will  also  furnish 
some  indication  as  to  the  abundant  presence  or  comparative  absence 
of  the  acids  which  interfere  with  the  direct  use  of  peat  as  a  fertilizer. 
Tlie  character  of  the  vegetation  growing  upon  the  bog  will,  however, 
be  a  more  reliable  indication  of  this.  The  presence  of  shells  or  marl 
may  be  taken  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  absence  of  any  harmful 
quantity  of  these  acids.  The  number  of  deposits  of  peat  within  this 
portion  of  the  state  is  very  great,  and  their  purity  ranges  through  all 
Wis.  Sur.  — 16 
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degrees,  from  a  very  slight  impurity,  to  that  which  is  more  properly 
denominated  mtick.  The  depth  of  these  deposits  is  also  exceedingly 
varying.  In  the  investigations  of  the  survey,  an  auger  capable  of 
penetrating  12J  feet  was  used.  In  most  of  the  peat  deposits  occupy- 
ing open  marshes,  this  was  found  suflScient  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom. 
In  most  of  those  arising  from  the  sphagnum  mosses  in  the  forest 
region,  the  depth  was  found  to  exceed  that  amount.  In  some  cases 
marshes  were  said  to  have  a  depth  of  two  or  even  three  times  that 
amount.  The  quantity  of  peat  in  eastern  Wisconsin  is  to  be  reckoned 
by  millions  of  tons. 

Details  of  Boring.  The  first  marsh  tested  ocxnipies  portions  of  sections  28,  29,  «)0 
and  32,  town  of  Whitewater  (T.  4,  R.  15  E).  Ten  borings  were  made  along  two  lines, 
one  across  the  marsh  and  one  longitudinally. 

1.  The  first  boring  was  on  a  springy  elevation,  near  the  center  of  section  32,  from 
which  the  line  stretched  northward  across  the  marsh.  The  peat  at  this  point  was  very 
much  mixed  with  shells,  travertine,  and  apparentiy  some  argillaceous  material.  Sandy 
clay  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  11  feet  4  inches.  A  ditch  near  by  exposed  a  washed  sur- 
face of  the  upper  portion  from  which  were  taken  fresh  water  shells  of  the  genera  Sphser- 
ium  Planorbis,  limnsea,  and  Pupa,  the  smaller  species  of  these  genera  being  very 
abundant,  the  larger,  rare.  This  shows  that  the  peat  is  of  lacustrine  origin,  and  that  at 
no  distant  day  this  has  been  a  lake. 

2.  At  50  rods  from  the  first  boring,  we  find  about  equal  proportions  of  shell-marl  and 
peat.    Tlie  following  is  the  section: 

Soft,  watery,  dark  reddish,  marly  peat 4  ft.  6  in. 

Thin  layer  of  whitish  marl 2  in. 

Peat  as  above 1  ft. 

Hard,  well  decomposed  peat 4  ft. 

Bluish  clay,  Med  with  pebbles  at 9  ft.  8  in. 

3.  The  third  boring  gave  the  following  section : 

Marly  peat 4  ft. 

Hard,  compact  peat 5  ft.  6  in. 

Qay  at 9  ft.  4  in. 

The  bottom  of  a  ditch  near  by  contains  calcareous  sand,  evidently  washed  from  the  peat. 

4.  The  fourth  boring  gave  8  ft.  8  in.  of  reddish,  partially  decomposed  marly  peat,  con- 
taining shells.    Bottom  blue  clay  as  before. 

A  section  exposed  by  a  ditch  between  borings  4  and  5  gave  2  ft.  of  peat,  succeeded 
by  4  in.  of  shell-marl  mingled  with  peat. 

5.  The  fifth  boring  showed  2  ft.  of  moderately  decomposed  marly  peat  as  before,  3  ft. 
somewhat  more  compact,  with  hard  blue  clay  at  5  ft. 

The  remaining  boring's  were  on  a  line  from  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  sec.  29,  to 
the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  sec.  29. 

6.  The  first  two  borings  were  made  to  ascertain  the  structure  of  a  mound  6  feet  liigh 
and  about  50  feet  in  diameter.  The  boring  at  the  base  gave  3  feet  of  muck-like  peat, 
with  clay  below;  that  in  the  top  of  the  mound  gave  7  feet  8  inches  of  peat,  mingled  with 
much  travertine,  with  clay  and  sand  mingled  at  the  bottom,  wliich  is  about  \)4,  f^t 
above  the  bottom  of  tlie  boring  at  the  base,  showing  an  accumulation  of  sand  and  clay 
beneath  the  mound,  which  undoubtedly  owes  its  origin  to  a  spring. 
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7.  Thirty  rods  farther  west,  the  chief  boring  showed  8  feet  4  inches  of  watery,  partially 
decomposed  peat,  free  from  noticeable  travertine  or  marl.    Bottom,  blue  day. 

8.  ITie  fourth  boring,  6()  rods  from  the  last,  showed  5  feet  6  inches  of  watery,  partially 
decomposed  peat,  3  feet  6  inches  of  a  compact,  close  textured,  reddish,  well  decomposed 
peat,  with  blue  clay  at  9  feet. 

9.  The  fifth  boring  showed  a  similar  section,  blue  clay  with  shells  being  reached  at 
8  feet  4  inches. 

The  lower  compact  peat  of  the  last  two  sections  presented  all  the  physical  appearancea 
of  superior  quality,  being  apparently  free  from  the  calcareous  material  found  so  abun- 
dant in  the  first  series.  The  marly  peat  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  good  fertilizer,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  the  sandy  soil  of  the  neighboring  farms. 

At  the  head  of  Lake  Geneva  there  is  a  small  area  of  similar  marly  peat,  8  feet  deep. 

In  section  20,  town  of  Sugar  Creek  (T.  3,  R.  16  E.),  there  is  a  peat  marsh  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  wide,  which  extends  eastward  for  several  miles,  but  is  narrow.  To  the 
westward  it  widens  and  connects  with  an  extensive  marsh  in  the  town  of  Richmond. 
The  following  is  a  typical  section  from  the  center  of  section  20: 

1.  Surface  black  and  somewhat  earthy. 

2.  Well  decomposed,  dark  peat  of  moderate  compactness 5  ft. 

3.  Firm,  well-decomposed  peat 4  ft. 

4.  Drab  clay,  mingled  with  peat,  at 9  ft. 

The  narrowness  of  the  marsh  at  this  point,  and  its  evident  exposure  to  wash  from  the 
neighboring  land,  render  it  probable  that  a  portion  of  the  firmness  of  this  peat  is  due  to 
very  fine  silt,  that  could  not  be  detected  by  sight  or  touch.  At  other  points  the  surround- 
ings were  more  favorable. 

Horicon  marsh  was  tested  near  its  south  end,  with  the  following  meager  results: 

First  Boring  — 

1 .  Surface,  loamy  peat. 

2.  Coarse  undecomposed  peat 2  ft,  6  in. 

3.  Black  peaty  clay 1  ft.  6  in. 

4.  Biue  clay 1  ft. 

5.  Gravel  at 5  ft. 

Second  Boring  — 

1.  Peaty  soil 1  ft. 

2 .  Yellow  el  ay 3  ft . 

3.  Blue  clay,  lower  part  sandy 2  ft.  6  in. 

4.  Gravel  at 6  ft.  6  in. 

Third  boring  essentially  the  same.  Probably  other  portions  of  the  marsh  would  show 
more  peat. 

A  marsh  near  Berlin,  the  jyeai  of  which,  I  was  informed,  had  received  a  favorable  opin- 
ion from  judges  at  the  east,  was  tested.  It  lies  along  the  Fox  river,  whose  inundation 
must  be  supposed  to  affect  its  quality.  Three  out  of  several  borings  will  represent  its 
nature : 

Fir»t  Boring  — 

1.  At  1  ft.  6  in.,  fibrous,  not  well  decomposed. 

2.  At  3  ft.  G.  in.,  fibrous,  not  well  decomposed,  yellowish  brown. 

3.  At  5  ft.  6  in.,  better  decomposed,  reddish. 

4.  At  6  ft.,  dark  greenish  blue  clay. 

5.  At  6  ft.  6  in.,  clayey  sand. 
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Second  Boring  —  near  river  — 

1.  At  1  ft.,  fibrous,  loose,  dark. 

2.  At  3  ft.,  layer  of  decomposed  wood. 

3.  At  8  ft.  6  in.,  clay  as  above. 

Third  Boring  —  near  center  of  marsh  — 

1.  At  1  ft.,  dark,  fine  fibrous,  soft,  not  well  decomposed*. 

2.  At  3  ft.  6  in.,  less  fibrous,  reddish. 

3.  At  5  ft.  9  in.,  clay  as  alx>ve. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  of  the  smaller  marshes  is  found  in  the  W.  hf.  of  sec.  30. 
Beaver  Dam  (T.  11  N.,  R.  14  E.).  There  are  perhaps  80  acres  of  available  peat.  It  is 
surrounded  by  timber  and  has  no  stream  flowing  through  it,  and  was  formerly  a  lake,  as 
shown  by  the  shells  of  Sphasrium,  Paludina,  and  Helix,  found  in  the  underlying  clay.  At 
8  rods  from  the  edge,  there  were  4  feet  of  firm,  dry,  reddish,  well  decomposed  peat,  un- 
derlaid by  clay.    Thirty  rods  from  the  edge,  the  following  section  was  obtained: 

1.  At  3  feet,  firm  peat  struck;  that  above,  soft. 

2.  At  5  feet  6  inches,  reddi&h,  well  decomposed  peat. 

3.  At  7  feet,  firm,  color  of  brown  paper. 

4.  At  12  feet,  clay  and  peat  mixed. 

At  the  centre  of  marsh: 

1.  Upper  portion  as  above. 

2.  At  6  feet,  firm,  red,  fairly  decomposed,  apparently  derived  from  wood. 

3.  At  12  feet  (length  of  auger),  bottom  not  reached;  material  much  resembling 

brown  paper  pulp;  contained  the  shells  mentioned  above. 

In  the  town  of  Calamus  (T.  11,  R.  13  E.),  N.  W.  qr.  of  sec.  25,  and  S.  W.  qr.  of  sec. 
24,  lies  a  marsh  of  200  acres.  A  small  stream  flows  through  it.  The  following  may 
represent  five  borings  of  similar  import: 

1.  At  2  feet,  well  decomposed,  firm,  black. 

2.  At  3  feet,  well  decomposed,  fijrm,  black. 

3.  At  5  feet,  well  decomposed,  firm,  yellow. 

4.  At  5  feet  9  inches,  well  decomposed,  firm,  color  brown  paper. 

5.  At  7  feet,  well  decomposed,  firm,  color  brown  paper. 

6.  Blue  marly  clay,  containing  shells. 

The  j)eculiar  brown  material  was  found  to  be  sandy  in  two  of  the  borings. 
In  tlie  town  of  Lake  Mills,  sees.  1  and  2,  a  large  marsh,  partially  covered  >vith  tama- 
rac,  gave  the  f ollowmg  sections : 

First.  —  Nine  rods  from  the  edge : 

1 .  At  4  feet,  diirk,  well  decomposed. 

2.  At  7  feet  6  inches,  dark,  well  decomposed. 

3.  At  10  feet,  reddish,  woody,  sandy. 

4.  At  11  feet,  sandy,  blue  clay. 

Second.  —  Foi-ty  rods  from  the  edge : 

12  feet  of  soft,  wet,  not  well  decomposed,  dark,  reddish,  woody  peat. 
No  evidence  of  sand;  bottom  not  reached. 

Third.  —  Nearer  the  edge : 

1.  At  6  feet,  firm,  half  decomposed,  dark  reddish,  woody  fiber. 

2.  At  10  feet,  dark,  well  decomposed,  firm,  apparently  excellent. 

3.  At  12  feet,  sandy;  bottom  not  reached. 

As  an  example  of  tlie  greater  depth  in  tamarac  marshes,  I  may  give  the  section  ob- 
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tained  in  the  smallest  marsh  tested  during  the  summer,  consisting  of  only  a  few  acres, 
in  W.  hf.  of  S.  E.  qr.  of  sec.  11,  Smnmit  (T.  7,  R.  17  E.).  It  was  tested  within  six  or 
eight  rods  of  the  edge,  with  the  following  result: 

1.  At  6  feet  6  inches,  began  to  be  wet. 

2.  At  10  feet  8  inches,  spongy,  undecomposed  mosses. 

3.  At  11  feet  8  inches,  still  in  peat;  bottom  not  reached. 

Tested  in  a  dry  ditch,  nearer  the  edge,  to  a  depth  of  over  13  feet,  without  finding 
bottom. 

The  foregoing  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  average  character 
of  the  open  peat  bogs  of  the  region.  There  are  deeper  and  more  ex- 
tensive deposits  than  the  ones  given  —  the  selection  of  those  to  be 
tested  having  been  controlled  by  the  necessities  of  otlier  departments 
of  the  survey. 

Peat  has  been  used  in  this  region  to  some  extent  as  a  fertilizer, 
and  always  with  good  results.  Its  value  is  much  increased  when 
mingled  with  other  kinds  of  fertilizers,  and  it  is  especially  efficient 
in  absorbing  the  liquid  manures  that  are  usually  wasted.  Tlie  good 
results  of  the  few  trials  that  have  been  made,  corroborated  as  they  are 
by  experience  elsewhere,  and  justified  by  reasoning  from  the  nature 
of  the  peat,  commend  this  subject  to  the  earnest  attention  of  our  agri- 
culturists. In  reference  to  the  last  point,  I  may  be  allowed  to  pre- 
sent succinctly  those  properties  of  peat  that  render  it  valuable  as  a 
manure,  chiefly  on  the  high  authority  of  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson: 

1.  It  absorbs  moisture  both  as  a  liquid  and  a  vapor,  and  so  coun- 
teracts tlie  effects  of  drouglits,  and  makes  it  invaluable  to  the  more 
arid  soils.  This  hygroscopic  property  indicates  a  natural  adaptation 
to  use  as  a  fertilizer  rather  than  as  a  fuel,  it  being  detrimental  in  the 
latter  respect. 

2.  It  improves  the  texture  of  the  soil. 

3.  By  its  decay  it  furnishes  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  and  some 
mineral  substances. 

4.  It  assists  in  the  disintegration  of  other  substances  in  the  soil. 

5.  It  absorbs  ammonia  from  the  air,  and  thus  furnishes  it  to  the 
plants. 

6.  By  its  dark  color  it  absorbs  heat  from  the  sun,  and  thus  in- 
creases the  temperature  of  the  soil. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  it  as  a  fuel  at  several  points 
with  varying  success.  In  almost  all  cases  it  seems  to  have  furnished 
a  very  fair  fuel,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  claimed  to  be  equal  to  the 
best  hard  wood.  The  general  tenor  of  the  results,  where  machinery 
has  been  used,  is  unfavorable;  where  the  simpler  methods  have  been 
employed,  the  prospect  is  more  encouraging.     In  reference  to  the 
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want  of  entire  sViccess  in  the  former  case,  I  gather  the  following 
causes : 

1.  Too  niuch  is  expected,  and  consequently  too  great  expense  is 
incurred  and  too  great  risks  taken.  Theoretical  calculation  readily 
shows  immense  profits,  and  leads  to  manufacturing  on  a  false  basis, 
unless  large  deductions  are  made  for  practical  difficulties,  and  larger 
margins  left  for  unforseen  contingencies.  The  manufacture  of  peat 
in  this  state  should  only  be  undertaken  on  the  basis  of  reasonable,  not 
immense,  profits,  as  the  result  of  judicious  and  careful  management. 

2.  The  price  of  other  kinds  of  fuel  in  some  places  leaves  too  small 
a  margin  for  profit. 

3.  Errors  in  the  selection  of  the  marsh.  The  simple  existence  of 
peat  of  a  suitable  depth  does  not  ensure  a  suitable  quality.  The  eye 
and  the  fingers  often  reveal  fatal  impurities,  and  of  those  that  pass 
the  examination  of  the  senses,  chemical  analysis  will  show  that  some 
are  unsuitable.  The  proximity  of  a  stream  that  habitually  inundates 
the  bog  is  a  prima  facie  cause  for  suspecting  the  peat  to  be  impure. 

4.  Errors  arising  from  using  that  which  is  too  near  the  edge,  top, 
or  bottom  of  the  bed.  The  edge  and  bottom  are  impure  for  obvious 
reasons.  Before  the  surrounding  country  was  cultivated,  the  top  was 
as  pure  as  other  portions;  but  cultivation  has  immensely  increased 
the  amount  of  earthy  material  carried  into  our  marshes  by  the  water, 

^and  thus  rendered  the  surface  peat  more  impure. 

5.  Errors  in  the  manufacture.  Prominent  among  these  is  the 
failure  to  suitably  dry  the  peat.  Much  of  it  contains,  when  taken 
from  the  bed,  ninety  per  cent,  of  water.  This  must  be  reduced  to 
about  twenty  before  it  becomes  suitable  fuel.  The  peculiar  hygro- 
scopic property  of  peat,  which  is  one  of  its  valuable  qualities  as  a 
fertilizer,  is  a  source  of  difficulty  here.  Our  dry  and  windy  climate 
is  however  favorable,  and  if  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome  else- 
where,  it  may  most  assuredly  be  here. 

6.  Want  of  the  best  conveniences  for  burning  it.  Our  stoves  and 
furnaces  are  especially  adapted  to  coal  or  wood,  and  although  peat 
may  be  used  in  either,  it  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  It  must  com- 
pete with  them  on  their  own  ground. 

7.  Want  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  a  natural  indisposition 
to  change  habits. 

These  and  other  errors  will  readily  be  corrected  by  experience,  and 
if  the  laudable  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  develop  this  new  source 
of  fuel  are  sustained  and  encouraged  by  an  enterprising  public  spirit, 
we  may  confidently  anticipate  a  final  success. 
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The  rocks  of  the  district  under  consideration  consist  of  two  great 
classes,  widely  distinguished  in  age  and  character.  The  more  ancient 
one  consisted  originally  of  sedimentary  materials  which  were  subse- 
quently metamorphosed  into  quartzites,  granites,  porphyries  and  sim- 
ilar rocks,  and  were  folded  and  tilted  at  various  angles.  These  (for- 
merly known  as  Azoic  or  Eozoic)  constitute  the  Archaean  formations. 
Upon  these  were  afterwards  deposited  a  series  of  sandstones,  shales 
and  limestones  that  have  remained  essentially  unaltered  and  undis- 
turbed to  the  present  day,  which  constitute  the  Paleozoic  formations. 

The  following  table  exhibits  in  their  natural  order  the  formations 
that  will  claim  our  attention: 


Hamilton, 

Lower  Helderberg, 

Niagara,  - 

Cincinnati,   - 
Galena,     - 
Trenton, 
St.  Peters, 
Lower  Maonesian, 
Potsdam,   - 

HuRONIAN,      - 

Laurentian, 


I 


Devonian^ 
Upper  Silurian^ 


.  Lower  Silurian, 


\ 


Archc&cm. 


o 
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AKCH^AN  FOKMATIONS. 

The  district  under  consideration  is  occupied  almost  exclusively  bj 
Paleozoic  formations.  The  Archsean  rocks  form  the  great  sloping 
floor  upon  wliicli  these  later  deposits  rest,  and  rise  to  the  surface  along 
their  northern  border.  But  the  Archaean  surface  is  very  irregular, 
and  here  and  there  knobs  rise  through  the  superincumbent  formations, 
giving  rise  to  isolated  hills  of  quartzite,  porphyry  and  granite  in  the 
midst  of  the  areas  of  later  rocks.  It  is  to  these  protruding,  hut  not 
intru8ive,uiiiss>eQ  that  our  attention  will  be  chiefly  confined. 

Along  their  northern  border,  the  Paleozoic  formations  lap  upon  an 
immense  series  of  granitic  and  allied  rocks,  that  will  receive  due  con- 
sideration in  the  several  reports  upon  the  Archaean  regions.  They  are 
here  referred  to  as  a  convenient  point  of  departure  in  describing  the 
isolated  areas  above  referred  to,  whose  main  importance  depends  upou 
their  position  with  reference  to  this  Archaean  region,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  subsequent  formations. 

The  Mukwa  Granite. 

The  isolated  outlier  found  in  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec. 
26,  and  the  IS".  W  qr.  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  25,  town  of  Mukwa, 
Waupaca  county,  lies  nearest  the  main  Archaean  area.  This  outcrop 
seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  geologists  heretofore,  and  came 
to  my  attention  through  information  derived  from  Mr.  Carr,  of  New 
London. 

It  consists  of  three  large,  and  as  many  small,  rounded,  elongated, 
dome-like  outliers,  arranged  nearly  in  a  line  trending  "W.  35°  to  40'^ 
N.,  and  rising  near  the  center  to  a  height  of  nearly  70  feet. 

The  rock  consists  chiefly  of  red  feldspar,  with  which  is  associated  a 
less  quantity  of  quartz  and  a  small  and  varying  amount  of  a  dark 
mineral,  which  was  not  seen  in  the  distinct  crystalline  form,  but 
which  seemed  to  be  an  aggregation  of  minute  blended  blades  of  bio- 
tite.  The  crystals  of  feldspar  are  never  large,  seldom  exceeding  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  usually  quite  minute,  so  that 
some  portions,  from  which  the  dark  mineral  is  absent,  closely  resemble 
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red  quartzite  in  appearance.  The  rock  is  intersected  in  various  direc- 
tions by  veins  of  quai-tz.  It  is  also  cut  into  pyramidal  masses  by 
smooth,  straight  fissures,  which  are  usually  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
from  60°  to  85°  to  the  horizon.  In  trend  these  fissures  constitute  three 
groups:  the  first  nearly  north  and  south;  the  second  nearly  east  and 
west;  and  the  third  northwest  and  southeast.  There  are  also  large 
irregular  fissures,  and  occasionally  points  are  to  be  observed  from 
which  an  unusual  number,  both  of  the  smooth  and  the  irregular  ones 
seem  to  radiate. 

The  rock  is  very  little  affected  by  weathering,  and  affords  an  excel- 
lent building  material,  though  the  form  of  the  blocks  is  unfavorable, 
and  it  is  somewhat  hard  to  dress. 

No  rock  was  found  in  contact  with  it,  but,  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
southeast,  in  the  lino  of  its  trend,  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  ap- 
pears, into  whose  horizon  the  outcrop  rises,  though  it  lies  chiefly  in 
that  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  profile. 

Fig.  17. 


Pboitle  Section  showino  the  Relations  ov  the  Mukwa  Granite. 
1.  OatUer  of  Granite.    2.  Potsdam  Sandstone.    8.  Lower  Magnesian  Limestone. 

The  Berlin  Porphyry. 

At  Berlin,  thirty  miles  south  of  the  above,  we  next  find  an  out- 
standing Archaean  mass,^  consisting  of  three  large  elongated  domes 
arranged  en  echelon^  bearing  northeast.  The  rock  is  composed  essen- 
tially of  small  crystals  of  orthoclase  feldspar  dissiminated  through 
a  peculiar  cryptocrystalline  base  of  felsite  and  quartz,  forming  a 
quartz-porphyry.  The  crystals  of  feldspar  are  usually  grayish  before 
weathering,  becoming  reddish  afterward.  The  base  in  its  unweath- 
ered  state  very  much  resembles  quartzite,  and  is  of  dark  grayish  cast 
with  a  very  slight  reddish  tinge,  so  modified  by  its  trauslucency  as  to 
give  to  the  whole  what  may  be  called  a  water  hue.  Very  thin  splint- 
ers may  be  fused  before  the  blow-pipe  with  diflSculty,  forming  a 
transparent  glass-like  bead.  The  effect  of  weathering  is  marked  and 
peculiar.  The  color  changes  to  a  light  reddish,  pinkish,  or  grayish 
white,  and  occasionally  to  a  bright  red,  while  the  mass  becomes  opaque 
and  finely  granular,  and  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  cut.  There  are  occa- 
sionally spots,  streaks,  or  leaves  of  dark  material  in  the  base,  which 

1  Comp.  Dr.  Perdval's  lleport  of  1856,  p.  106. 
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are  doubtless  the  portions  referred  to  by  Dr.  Percival  as  "interlami- 
nated  hornblende  and  mica." 

The  rock  is  very  uniform  in  character  at  all  points  exposed.  It 
presents  an  obscure  parallel  structure  giving  rise  to  a  somewhat  defi- 
nite system  of  cleavage,  but  traces  of  distinct  bedding  were  not  ob- 
served. The  mass  is  traversed  by  extensive  fissures  which  are  readily 
arranged  into  three  groups,  the  predominant  one  of  which  bears  N. 
W.,  and  the  smaller  ones  E.  of  K.  and  N.  of  E.,  respectively,  thus 
dividing  the  horizon  into  nearly  equal  arcs;  but  none  seem  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  cleavage  structure  of  the  rock. 

Fie.  18. 


East  ako  Wsbt  Sxction  thbough  chx  Bkblin  Porphtrt. 
1.  Porphjry.    S.  Potsdam  Sandstone.    8.  Lower  Magnesian  Liine9tone. 

On  the  south  slope  of  the  hill,  and  within  a  few  rods  of  the  expo- 
sure of  porphyry,  occurs  a  sandstone  in  which  are  imbedded  masses 
of  the  porphyry  of  various  sizes.  The  sandstone  also  contains  several 
species  of  Potsdam  fossils,  demonstrating  the  presence  of  the  por- 
phyry as  an  island  or  reef  during  the  deposition  of  the  sandstone. 
These  facts  entirely  negative  the  view  that  these  hills  were  either 
ejected  as  an  igneous  mass,  or  thrust  up  as  such  by  upheaval.  They 
are  simj^ly  projecting  points  of  an  eroded  formation. 


The  Quartz-Porphyby  of  Pine  Bluff. 

Seventeen  miles  south  of  Berlin  there  rises  out  of  the  flood  plain 
of  the  Grand  river  a  conspicuous  mass  of  quartz-porphyry  known 
as  Pine  BluflF.  It  ascends  by  steep,  and  even  precipitous  acclivities 
to  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  being  entirely  isolated  from 
surrounding  elevations,  and  largely  bare  of  soil  and  vegetation,  be- 
comes a  striking  object.  The  rock  consists  of  white,  gray  and  flesh 
colored  crystals  of  orthoclase,  and  of  glassy  feldspar,  set  in  a  very 
hard,  gray  or  black  quartz-felsite  base.  The  crystals  of  feldspar  vary 
in  size  from  three-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  downwards,  but  are 
rendered  conspicuous  by  contrast  of  color.  Tlie  rock  is  susceptible  of 
very  high  and  beautiful  polish,  but  is  wrought  with  difficulty  on  ac- 
count of  its  hardness.  The  dip  is  about  20°. to  the  E.  of  S.  Obscure 
glacial  stride,  still  preserved,  testify  to  its  endurance.  Their  direction 
is  S.  45°  W.     The  accompanying  profile  exhibits  its  relations  to  the 
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Silurian  formations,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  rises  to  about 
the  base  of  the  Galena  limestone. 

Fig.  19. 


North  akd  South  Svction  through  Pins  Bluff. 

1.  Qnartz-Porpbyry,  Pine  BlalT.     2.  Lower  Magncsian  limestone.    8.  St.  Peters  sandfltooe.    4. 

Trenton  limestone.    6.  Galena  limestone. 


The  Quartz- Porphyry  of  MARQUErrE. 

Near  Marquette,  a  little  more  than  twelve  miles  west  of  Pine  Bluff, 
very  similar  quartz- porphyries  display  themselves  in  more  considera- 
ble force,  constituting  a  group  of  prominent  hills.  A  portion  of  the 
rock  is  precisely  identical  in  character  with  that  of  Pine  Bluff,  and 
the  greater  mass  is  but  an  unimportant  variation  from  it,  but  cer- 
tain portions  depart  from  the  porphyritic  character,  and  become  al- 
most, or  entirely,  crypto-crystalline.  One  variety  of  this  kind  very 
closely  resembles  the  more  homogeneous  of  the  red  Huronian  quartz- 
ites,  and  another  is  a  compact  close- textured  rock,  usually  of  dark 
color,  but  sometimes  greenish.  Neither  of  these  varieties  occupies 
exclusively  any  one  horizon,  but  the  quartzite-liko  variety  is  found  ia 
the  more  soutli^rn  outcrops,  the  last  mentioned  kind  immediately 
north  of  that,  the  darker  porphyries  next,  and  the  coarser,  lighter 
colored  ones  in  the  most  northerly  exposures. 

The  hedding  is  very  obscure,  but  the  laminations  of  certain  portions 
and  belts  of  particular  varieties  of  rock  show  the  strike  to  be  north- 
eastward. The  dip  is  made  out  with  much  less  certainty,  but  ap- 
pears to  be  to  the  northward,  and  to  vary  from  15°  to  45°. 

Though  the  Berlin  porphyry  differs  from  that  of  Pine  Bluff  and  of 
Marquette  in  the  absence  of  glassy  feldspar,  yet  the  close  lithologi- 
cal  alliance  of  the  three  is  very  evident,  and  they  doubtless  all  belong 
to  the  same  group  of  the  Archaean  series.  Tlie  general  strike  of 
these  formations,  projected  westward,  encounters  several  similar  out- 
liers, that  are  described  in  Prof.  Irving's  report,  and  still  further 
southwest  he  has  found  similar  quartz- porphyry  overlying  the  Bara- 
boo  quartzite.  There  seems  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  regarding  the 
latter  as  Huronian,  so  that  the  porphyries  must  be  regarded  as  a 
newer  portion  of  that  formation. 

All  of  these  masses  present  the  rounded  contour  of  glaciated  sur- 
faces, and  still  bear  the  glacial  groovings,  and,  in  some  cases  even 
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remnant  polished  spots,  and  from  all  these,  trains  of  porphyry  bowl- 
ders stretch  away  in  the  direction  of  the  striae. 


The  Quabtzites  of  Portland  and  Waterloo. 

Thirty-five  miles  south  of  Pine  Bluff,  over  an  area  entirely  covered 
by  Paleozoic  rocks,  some  as  recent  as  the  Galena,  we  again  encounter 
the  Archaean  rocks  in  the  form  of  the  quartzites  of  Portland  and 
Waterloo. 

The  outcrops  in  the  town  of  Portland^  are  several  in  number.  The 
most  southwesterly  is  an  oval  island,  lying  mostly  in  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec. 
33,  and  is  entirely  surrounded  by  lowland  or  marsh.  The  outcrop  at- 
tains but  a  slight  elevation,  and  its  rounded  contour  shows  abundant 
evidence  of  the  glacial  agencies  that  have  swept  over  it.  Not  only 
striae,  but  deep,  broad  furrows,  show  the  direction  of  movement  to 
have  been  S.  15°  to  20®  W.  Bowlders  appear  in  great  force  upon  the 
protected  side  of  the  island,  and  doubtless  thickly  underlie  the  deep 
morass  in  that  direction,  as  they  appear  again  upon  the  hills  be- 
yond. Directly  to  the  east,  in  sec.  34,  there  is  a  slight  exposure  near 
the  base  of  a  somewhat  elevated  north  and  south  ridge,  of  which  it 
doubtless  forms  the  nucleus,  if  not  the  chief  portion. 

Less  than  one  mile  north  of  these  outcrops,  tlie  quartzite  again  dis- 
covers itself  on  the  brow  and  west  flank  of  the  ridge  facing  Waterloo 
Creek.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  later  formation  overlies  the 
quartzite  between  this  and  the  two  preceding  outcrops,  and  so  the 
three  will  be  found  mapped  as  constituting  a  single  Archaean  area. 
A  short  distance  further  to  the  north  (!N".  W.  qr.,  sec.  27),  the  quartz- 
ite rises  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh-like  lake,  constituting  Kocky  Island. 
It  may  be  characterized  as  a  low  dome  covered  with  unsymmetrical 
roches  moutonees. 

About  two  miles  southeast,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  on  the  edge  of 
a  marsh,  occurs  a  low  and  limited  outcrop  (sec.  35,  S.  E.  J,  and  sec.  30, 
S.  W.  J).  One  half  mile  to  the  northeast,  across  a  marsh,  there  occurs 
another  exposure,  similarly  situated  in  the  southern  extremity  of  a 
north  and  south  ridge,  and  about  the  same  distance  to  the  southwest, 
still  another  one  may  be  seen ;  the  three  lying  nearly  in  a  straight 
line,  and  separated  by  marshes.  They  are  regarded  as  being  project- 
ing knobs  of  a  common  area,  and  are  so  mapped.  Between  these  and 
the  three  outcrops  first  mentioned,  as  also  between  both  these  and 

^  See  note  on  the  Age  of  the  Metamorphic  Rocks  of  Portland,  Dodge  Co.,  Wis.,  by 
R,  D.  Irving,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Third  Series,  Vol.  V,  p.  282. 
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Rocky  Island,  later  formations  intervene,  bo  that  they  must  be  regard- 
ed as  forming  three  distinct,  though  closely  associated,  surface  areas. 

The  first  mentioned  outlier  of  the  last  group  still  preserves  on  its 
exposed  surface  the  scorings  of  the  drift  forces,  there  being  two  sets, 
the  one  pointing  S.  33°  W.,  and  the  other  S.  65°  W. 

From  the  several  outliers  there  stretch  awav  to  the  southwestward 
trains  of  bowlders  of  quartzite,  which  gradually  spread  out  into  a  fan- 
like form,  the  fragments  meanwhile  becoming  more  rounded,  smaller, 
and  scattered.  I  have  traced  them  fiftv  miles  distant  into  Illinois. 
A  figure  illustrating  these  facts  has  already  been  given.  Their  special 
significance  here  relates  to  the  question  whether  other  masses  of 
quartzite  protrude  through  the  Paleozoic  formations  in  this  region. 
If  so,  they  should  indicate  their  presence  by  erratics  in  the  drift. 
Bowlders,  in  limited  numbers,  reach  about  three  miles  east,  and  a 
somewhat  greater  distance  north  of  the  outcrops,  but  as  traced  in 
those  directions,  no  concentration  toward  a  point  of  origin  was  ob- 
served with  sufficient  definiteness  to  locate  their  source. 

The  discovery  of  a  train  in  the  town  of  Waterloo  led  to  more  sat- 
isfactory results.  The  abundance  of  angular  blocks  in  the  drift  led 
to  the  conviction  that  their  source  was  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, and,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Eev.  G.  S.  Hubbs,  the  actual 
outcrop  was  found.  Like  the  others,  it  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  on 
the  border  of  a  marsh.     The  exposure  is  small,  but  interesting. 

At  one  point  there  is  a  very  fine  exhibition  of  ripple  marks  running 

parallel  to  the  dip,  thus  demonstrating  the  true 
tilting  with  certainty.  This  wa§  found  to  be 
46i°  N.  E.,  the  strike  being  JST.  45°  W. 

The  rock  of  all  these  outcrops  is  a  hard, 

RippLE-siARKED  ouTLiER.  tliorouglily  mctamorphoscd  red,  or  gray  quartz- 
Town  of  Waterloo  j|.g^  Mctamorphic  conglomerates  occur  in  cer- 
tain portions.  In  others  there  is  a  foliated  material  of  talcose  appear- 
ance, yet  seldom  sufficient  to  give  the  rock  a  schistose  structure.  The 
gray  variety  of  quartzite  predominates,  especially  in  the  more  westerly 
outliers,  while  the  red  is  more  abundant  in  the  eastern. 

The  relations  of  these  quartzites  to  the  surrounding  formations  are 
exceedingly  interesting.  About  eighty  rods  south  of  the  outlier  in 
Waterloo,  the  lower  layers  of  the  Trenton  limestone,  reposing  upon 
the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  occur  at  th^  same  level  as  the  quartzite,  with 
no  indication  of  disturbance.  The  accompanying  figure  will  render 
the  situation  clear. 

In  the  intermediate  space  are  bowlders  of  conglomerate,  the  peb- 
bles of  which  are  of  quartzite,  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  out- 
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liers,  while  the  matrix  is  of  white  sand  similar  to  that  of  the  St. 
Peters  sandstone.  There  are  also  fragments  of  sandstone  contain- 
ing the  cylindrical  cavities  known  as  Scolithns.  A  single  bowlder 
was  also  found  uniting  the  two.  I  have  found  Scholithus  tubes  in 
the  upper  transition  layers  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  and  as  there  is 
no  known  Potsdam  sandstone  along  the  line  of  drift  for  more  than 
one  hundred  miles,  and  rarely  then,  in  contact  with  quartzite,  it  seems 
altogether  most  rational  to  conclude  that  the  St.  Peters  sandstone 
was  laid  down  around  the  island  of  quartzite  from  which  the  pebbles 

Fig.  21. 


PrOTILB  SXCTtON  SHOWING  THB  RvX^ATIOKa  OT  THS  WATERLOO  QUARTZITB. 

1.  QuarUite.    2.  St.  Peters  Sandstone.    8.  Tlraaton  Limestone. 

of  the  conglomerate  were  derived  by  beach  action,  and  that  the 
bowlders  in  question  were  derived  from  the  deposit  thus  formed.  The 
greater  fineness  of  the  rock,  which  is  a  matter  of  observation,  may 
account  for  the  preservation  of  the  Scolithus  tubes,  which  are  very 
rare  in  the  more  friable  portions.  This  view  is  both  corroborated  and 
complicated  by  the  still  more  interesting  facts  observed  in  the  town  of 
Portland.  Opposite  Eock  Island  and  near  the  water's  edge,  we  find  a 
white  sandstone  bearing  abundant  well  preserved  Scolithus  tubes. 
This  graduates  above  into  a  fine  conglomerate,  which  becomes  coarser 
and  coarser  until  at  a  height  of  48  feet,  where  it  adjoins  the  quartzite, 
it  consists  of  bowlders  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  imbedded  in 
finer  grades  of  conglomerate.  There  is  here  no  question  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  conglomerate,  or  of  the  relations  of  the  Scolithus  to  it. 
The  quartzite  rose  as  a  rocky  island  in  the  depositing  seas,  and  yield- 
ed its  material  to  the  beating  of  the  waves,  by  which  the  conglomerate 
was  formed. 

But  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ridge,  somewhat  more  than  a  mile 
distant,  a  peculiar  shaly,  arenaceous  rock  is  found  at  the  same  eleva- 
tion. One  variety  of  this  rock  is  exposed  in  the  railroad  cut  in  Sec. 
3  of  the  town  of  Waterloo.  It  is  of  variegated,  reddish  aspect  and 
irregular  texture,  and  closely  resembles  the  variegated  shales  of  the 
Mcndota  beds  of  the  Potsdam,  and  also  sonic  of  the  modified  forms  of 
the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  where  it  lies  contiguous  to  the  domes  of 
Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  subsequently  to  be  described.  It  has 
been  penetrated  at  several  points  in  the  vicinity  by  wells  whicli  in 
some  cases  reach  the  quartzite  underneath  it.  The  owners  of  the 
wells  usually  describe  it  as  a  red,  sandy  rock.     At  one  point  (middle 
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N.  line  of  N.  E.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  Sec.  35,  Portland),  a  rock  of  similar 
nature,  but  of  light  buff  color,  was  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  18  feet, 
below  36  feet  of  drift,  when  quartzite  was  reached.  In  the  S.  E.  qr. 
of  Sec.  3,  town  of  Waterloo,  after  18  feet  of  drift,  41  feet  of  what 
was  described  as  a  rather  soft,  sandy  red  rock,  was  penetrated,  below 
which  a  hard  rock,  probably  quartzite,  was  found.  The  accompany- 
ing cut  shows  the  relations  of  this  rock  with  the  quartzite  and  con- 
glomerate. 

Fig.  22. 


^OBTu  AND  South  Section  through  Portland  Quartzite. 
1.  Qaartzite.    2.  Conglomerate.    3.  Shaly  Sandrock. 

Figure  23  shows  the  horizon  which  the  quartzite  and  the  accompa- 
nying formations  occupy.  The  nearest  approach  of  the  Trenton  and 
St.  Peters,  in  their  normal  character,  is  about  two  miles. 


Fig.  23. 
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Pbohle  Section,  hhowino  the  Relations  of  the  Portland  Quartzite. 

1.  Qnartzite.    2.  Shaly  Sandrock.    3.  Lower  Magncsir.n  Limestouo.    4.  St.  Peters  Sandstone.    6. 

Trenton  Limestone. 

Without  assuming  demonstration,  it  seems  most  in  harmony  with 
all  the  facts,  and  freest  from  gratuitous  assumptions  to  refer  the 
conglomerates,  sandstones  and  shaly  sandrock  to  the  period  of  the 
St.  Peters,  and  they  will  be  found  so  mapped.^  It  is  to  be  remarked 
(1)  That  these  quartzites  were  originally  sandstones  and  conglomer- 
ates. (2)  That  they  were  metamorphosed  before  the  deposit  of  the 
neighboring  horizontal  rocks,  since  the  pebbles  included  in  the  latter 
are  metaiiiorphic.  (3)  That  they  were  tilted  before  the  deposit  of 
horizontal  rocks,  as  shown  by  their  unconformability.  (4)  That  their 
upheaval  and  mctamorphism  were  probably  synchronous  and  congen- 
ite.  (5)  That  extensive  erosion  took  place  before  they  were  com- 
pletely covered  and  protected,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  expose 


^  On  the  accompanying  map  the  area  of  quartzite  in  Sec.  34  is  placed  one-third  miJe 
too  far  north. 
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in  great  thickness  their  truncated  edges  and  dip  at  a  high  angle  in  a 
common  direction  —  northeast.  (6)  That  there  was  a  vast  lapse  of 
time  in  which  the  erosion  might  take  place.  These  rocks  are  un- 
doubtedly a  portion  of  the  Baraboo  quartzite  series  which  has  been 
proven  to  be  pre-Potsdam,  and  since  the  Portland  and  Waterloo 
qnartzites  rise  at  their  highest  points  into  the  Trenton  horizon,  there 
must  at  least  have  elapsed  time  enough  for  the  deposit  of  1,200  feet 
of  sandstone  and  limestone  before  they  were  finally  covered  in  the 
Trenton  period. 
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CHAPTER  YIL 
LOWER  SILUEIAK 

POTSDAM  SANDSTONE. 

There  rests  upon  the  very  irregular  surface  of  the  metamorphic 
rocks  above  described,  filling  up  its  depressions  and  for  the  most 
part  surmounting  its  hills  (over  the  area  so  occupied),  a  deep  and  ex- 
tensive deposit  of  sandstone,  known  under  the  above  name.  That  it 
is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  New  York,  as 
would  seem  to  be  implied  by  the  name,  is  not  absolutely  certain,  but 
as  the  term  has  been  used  to  designate  this  formation  in  previous  re- 
ports upon  the  geology  of  the  state,  and  as  the  weight  of  evidence 
and  authority  favors  this  view,  the  name  Potsdam  sandstone  will  be 
used  without  further  qualification  in  this  report. 

The  vpper  surface  of  this  formation  is  essentially  uniform  and 
nearly  horizontal,  and  is  overlaid  by  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone. 
These  two  formations,  then,  the  limestone  above  and  the  Archaean 
rocks  below,  furnish  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  sandstone  may 
be  identified  and  its  position  and  thickness  determined.  Since  its 
upper  surface  is  nearly  uniform,  and  its  bed  very  irregular,  it 
necessarily  varies  greatly  in  thickness^  the  known  range  within 
the  state  being  from  zero  to  about  1,000  feet.  Within  our  district 
its  variation  in  thickness  is  known  to  be  but  little  short  of  this,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  extreme  thickness 
of  this  rock  may  much  exceed  that  which  has  been  observed.  This 
irregularitij  in  thickness  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  making  any  cal- 
culations dependent  upon  the  depth  of  this  formation. 

General  Character,  The  rock  is  chiefiy  com}x>sed  of  cemented 
grains  of  silicious  sand.  To  the  unassisted  eye,  these  grains  appear 
spherical,  but  upon  examination  under  the  microscope,  they  are  seen 
to  be  more  or  less  angular  and  irregular,  and  show  that  they  have 
been  formed  from  small  fragments,  and  in  some  cases,  perhaps, 
minute  crystals  of  quartz,  which  have  been  worn  by  friction  to  their 
present  form.  These  grains  vary  much  in  size  in  different  localities, 
and  in  the  various  strata  of  the  formation. 
Wis.  Sur.— 17 
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In  general,  as  seen  in  outcrops  in  eastern  Wisconsin,  they  are 
neither  very  coarse  nor  very  fine,  but  range  through  the  medium 
varieties.  Near  the  base  of  the  formation  a  very  coarse  grained 
sandstone  occurs,  but  it  is  not  known  to  outcrop  in  the  district.  In 
some  cases  these  grains  are  embedded  in  more  finely  comminuted 
silicious  powder,  doubtless  worn  from  the  grains  themselves,  so  that 
the  rock  possesses  considerable  compactness,  but  only  a  small  degree 
of  cohesive  power.  In  other  cases,  the  filling  between  the  grains  is  a 
clayey  material,  or  a  green  earth,  forming  an  argillaceous  sandstone, 
or  one  of  the  varieties  of  greensand. 

Still  again,  and  very  commonly,  the  grains  of  sand  are  firmly  ce- 
mented by  calcareous  or  ferruginous  matter.  In  many  cases  this  is 
not  so  much  a  filling  of  the  spaces  between  the  grains  as  it  is  a  coat- 
ing of  the  grains  themselves,  by  which  they  are  firmly  bound  to- 
gether.    It  is  this  variety  that  furnishes  the  most  serviceable  building 

material. 

As  a  result  of  these  facts,  the  formation  presents  several  varieties 
of  sandstone,  which  may  be  known  respectively  as  the  calcareous,  the 
non-calcareous,  the  argillaceous,  the  ferruginous,  and  tlie  green  sand. 
Sandstone  entirely  free  from  calcareous  matter  is  rare  in  this  forma- 
tion in  eastern  Wisconsin. 

Whetlier  we  examine  outcropping  ledges,  artificial  exposures,  or  the 
drillings  of  Artesian  wells,  the  presence  of  more  or  less  of  lime  is 
usually  indicated,  except  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  formation.  As 
has  been  before  remarked,  the  waters  issuing  from  this  formation 
usually  contain  a  small  percentage  of  lime  salts.  Whether  they  de- 
rive their  calcareous  burden  from  the  sandstone,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
are  the  sources  in  part  of  the  lime  in  it,  having  obtained  it  originally 
from  the  limestone  above  and  yielded  it  to  the  sandstone  in  passing 
through  it,  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  in  some  cases,  but  a  portion  of 
the  lime  was  undoubtedly  deposited  at  the  same  time  with  the  sand. 

All  of  the  non-calcareou8  samhtonefi,  observed  in 'the  district 
under  consideration,  crumble  so  easily  as  to  be  of  little  industrial 
importance  except  as  a  source  of  sand,  and  as  they  form  a  sterile  soil, 
their  rarity  may  be  considered  a  matter  of  good  fortune. 

In  the  argillaceous  class,  the  clayey  material  sometimes  becomes 
so  abundant  as  to  render  the  rock  shalv,  and  in  some  cases  it  so  far 
predominates  that  the  rock  is  known  as  a  shale,  rather  than  a  sand- 
stone. These  argillaceous  layers  are  usually  impervious  to  water, 
and  demonstrate  their  utility  by  giving  origin  to  valuable  springs. 

There  are  tioo  classes  of  green  saiul,  one,  which  consists  of  grains 
of  quartz  colored  by  some  substance  —  iron  in  those  cases  which  I 
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have  examined —  the  other  and  much  more  prevalent,  which  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  ordinary  white  quartz  grains,  and  deep-green  grains 
of  glauconite,  or  a  closely  allied  mineral. 

The  ferruginous  varieties  embrace  at  one  extreme,  those  in  which 
the  amount  of  iron  oxide  is  barely  sufficient  to  color  or  cement  the 
mass,  and  at  the  other,  those  in  which  it  becomes  so  great  as  to  justi- 
fy calling  the  mass  an  iron  ore.  Neither  of  these  classes  is  abun- 
dant in  this  portion  of  the  state,  though  important  features  in  other 
parts.  The  sandstone  of  this  region  is  usually  very  light  colored,  and 
nodules,  seams,  or  layers  of  iron,  though  present,  attain  to  no  signifi- 
cant development. 

As  has  been  already  remarked,  the  great  mass  of  this  sandstone  is 
more  or  less  calcareous.  The  limy  portions  become  so  great  in  some 
layers  that  they  are  more  properly  limestones  than  sandstones.  The 
lime  in  this  case,  as  is  usual  in  this  state,  is  associated  with  mag- 
nesia, 80  that  these  layers  become  really  arenaceous  dolomites.  In 
some  portions,  the  calcareous  matter,  instead  of  being  dissemina- 
ted through  the  rock,  forms  concretions,  by  binding  lumps  of  sand 
into  hard  spherical  masses,  giving  the  beds  a  nodular  structure. 

The  foregoing  general  statements  may  perhaps  suffice  to  indicate 
the  prevailing  chemical  and  molecular  nature,  and  the  minute  struc- 
ture of  this  formation.  More  specific  facts  will  be  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  local  sections  and  descriptions.  We  may  now  consider 
its  more  massive  characters.  Where  bedding  is  distinctly  marked 
the  layers  are  not  usually  more  tlmn  three  or  four  feet  in  thickness. 
From  tiiis  thickness  they  are  to  be  foimd  of  all  lower  dimensions  down 
to  layers  of  slate-like  thinness.  The  beds  show  oblique  lamination, 
ripple  marks,  and  other  evidences  of  shallow  water  deposit. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  heavy  deposits  of  drift,  exposures  of 
this  formation  in  eastern  Wisconsin  are  quite  unfrequent,  and  very 
limited  in  extent;  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  agriculturist, 
though  quite  the  reverse  for  the  geologist.  However,  by  diligent 
search  and  careful  collating  of  data,  it  appears  that  the  formation 
consists  of  six  subdivimons^  as  follows,  beginning  at  the  top: 

Sandstone  (Madison) 35  feet. 

Limestone,  shale  and  sandstone  (Mendotii) 60 

Sandstone,  calcareous 155 

Bluish  shale,  calcareous, 80 

Sandstone,  slightly  calcareous 160 

Ver>'  coarse  sandstone,  non-calciireous, 280 


The  thicknesses  given  are  sulyect  to  considerable  variation.     As  a 
general  rule  they  grow  less  toward  the  northeast.     Where  the  total 
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thickness  of  the  formation  is  reduced  by  the  inequalities  of  its  Arch- 
aean bottom,  it  is  by  the  loss  of  the  lower  members  of  the  group  and 
not  by  the  thinning  of  all. 

7.  Mddisan  Sandstone,  This  name  has  been  assigned,  by  Prof. 
Irving,  to  the  uppermost  subdivision,  from  its  occurrence  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  capital,  where  it  is  extensively  used,  under  that  name,  as 
a  building  stone.  He  regards  this  as  a  member  of  the  Calciferous 
group  above,  rather  than  of  the  Potsdam,  in  respect  to  which,  howev- 
er, I  feel  compelled  to  differ  from  him,  for  reasons  given  below. 

At  its  more  typical  localities,  this  sandstone  is  a  rather  coarse 
grained,  thick  bedded,  compact,  but  soft,  slightly  calcareous,  light 
colored  sandstone.  It  is  best  shown  at  Lucas  Point,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Green  Lake,  a  few  miles  west  of  Ripon,  where,  however  it  is 
more  than  usually  fine-grained. 

At  this  point  it  is  horizontally  laminated,  and  marked  by  wavy 
lines  of  reddish  yellow  iron  stains,  though  these  are  probably  not  con- 
stant characters.  In  its  upper  portion,  immediately  beneath  the  low- 
er magnesian  limestone,  it  is  at  most  locations  coarse,  and  the  topmost 
layer  is  often  broken  up  and  mixed  with  calcareous  material,  giving  it 
a  coarsely  brecciated  structure.  This  layer,  or  its  equivalent,  usually 
marks  the  upper  limit  of  the  formation  with  distinctness,  though  more 
or  less  of  sand  mingles  with  the  lower  ledges  of  the  limestone  above. 

2.  Mendota  Limestone,  This  name  has  been  given  to  this  group  of 
strata,  by  Prof.  Irving,  from  its  occurrence  on  Lake  Mendota,  near 
Madison.  The  term  limestone  is  applicable,  however,  to  this  division 
in  eastern  Wisconsin,  only  in  a  qualified  sense.  It  consists  really  of  a 
group  of  alternating  strata  of  arenaceous  magnesian  limestone,  sandy 
calcareous  shales,  and  shaly  and  calcareous  sandstones.  The  lime- 
stones are  soft,  granular,  porous,  friable,  rather  thin  bedded,  buff 
colored,  and  frequently  contain  seams  of  grecnsand. 

They  resist  erosion  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  sandstones  above 
and  below,  and  so  sometimes  form  the  protecting  cap  of  terraces. 

The  shales  are  variegated  w^ith  yellow,  red  and  purple.  Those  of  the 
latter  class  are  quite  characteristic,  though  something  very  similar 
occurs  at  a  few  exceptional  localities  in  the  St.  Peters  sandstone. 
The  purple  portion,  which  only  makes  up  a  part  of  the  mass  of  the 
rock,  consists  of  irregular  layers,  lumps  and  patches  mixed  with  red- 
dish and  yellowish  portions,  giving  the  whole  a  peculiar  mottled  ap- 
pearance. The  lighter  colored  shales  occur  intimately  associated  with 
these.  Both  classes  are  more  or  less  arenaceous  and  calcareous,  are 
soft  and  brittle,  easily  crushed,  and  readily  decomposed  under  the  ac- 
tion of  atmospheric  agencies. 
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Tli^  sandatones  are  of  two  kinds,  tliose  consisting  of  the  common 
white,  buff,  yellow  or  orange  qnartzose  sand,  with  more  or  less  of  cal- 
careous and  aluminous  admixture,  and  those  formed  by  a  mingling  of 
the  common  quartzose  sand  with  green  particles  of  glauconite,  and 
altered  forms  of  it,  producing  as  a  result  various  shades  of  gray,  yel- 
low, green  and  mottled  sandstones.  The  component  grains  frequently 
have  but  a  slight  cohesion,  so  that  the  mass  is  fittingly  termed  green 
sand. 

T/te  npjper  and  lower  limits  of  the  Mendota  group  are  scarcely  de- 
finable. It  graduates  above  into  the  Madison  sandstone,  so  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  the  two,  and  below,  the  alternation 
of  calcareous  and  arenaceous  rock  make  it  equally  difficult  to  say 
where  the  series  ends. 

A  thickness  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  would  include  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  lime  rock,  while  about  sixty  feet  would  be  required  to 
cover  the  entire  alternating  series.  This  will  be  clearly  seen  by  in- 
specting the  local  sections  subsequently  given. 

This  constitutes  one  of  the  objections  to  separating  this  from  the 
Potsdam  sandstone  series,  and  grouping  it  with  the  Lower  Magnesian 
series.  The  lower  limit  of  the  Magnesian  limestone  is  in  this  region 
and  elsewhere  so  far  as  I  have  personally  observed,  well  defined,  al- 
though sandstone  mingles  with  the  formation  above  and  calcareous 
strata  extend  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  feet  below  into  the  Potsdam 
sandstone.  Aside  from  other  objections,  there  seems  to  me  no  good 
reason  for  placing  the  dividing  horizon  at  any  other  point  than  that 
which  has  very  generally  been  recognized  by  geologists,  viz.:  at  the 
top  of  the  Madison  beds. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  central  Wisconsin  where  the 
Mendota  beds  develop  a  greater  thickness  and  purity  of  dolomitic 
character  as  well  as  greater  lithological  similarity  to  the  Lower  Mag- 
nesian limestone,  they  have  heretofore  been  mistaken  for  that  forma- 
tion, and  something  of  confusion  introduced  into  the  geology  of  this 
horizon,  which  the  distinct  recognition  of  the  Mendota  beds  by  Prof. 
Irving  has  removed. 

The  paleo'ittological  evidence  very  strongly  corroborates  the  view 
here  taken.  Without  attempting  an  exhaustive  discussion,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  Mendota  beds  are  undoubtedly  the  eastern  equiv- 
alents of  Dr.  Owen's  Fifth  Trilobite  bed,  the  common  horizon  being 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  Dicellocephalus  Minnesotensis,  D. 
Pepinensis,  Lingidu  aurora,  Z.  mosia,  and  a  few  other  species  of  lim- 
ited horizontal  distribution.  The  primordial  aspect  of  this  fauna  is 
unquestionable.     The  collections  of  this  season  have  shown  Lingula 
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taosia  to  be  associated  with  Lingulepia  pinniformis^  which  is  con- 
sidered by  Owen  and  Hall  as  characterizing  the  lower  beds  of  the  Pots- 
dam, and  Dicellocephalvs  Pepin ensia  was  found  with  Illcenumis 
quadratus^  which  Prof.  Hall  refers  to  the  middle  Potsdam,  thus  show- 
ing specific  paleontological  bonds  with  the  lower  strata. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  ease  of 
the  occurrence  of  any  of  these  species  in  the  Lower  Magnesian  lime- 
stone, as  limited  in  this  report,  there  being  ample  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  in  all  cases  where  Dicellocephalus  Minnesotensis  has  been 
doubtfully  referred  to  this  horizon,  the  specimens  really  belonged  to 
the  Mendota  or  other  intercalated  beds. 

The  loxoer  divisions^  constituting  the  main  body  of  the  Potsdam 
sandstone,  present  but  very  few  exposures  in  this  region,  and  these  of 
very  limited  extent,  so  that  we  are  dependent  chiefly  on  the  evidence 
derived  from  Artesian. wells  for  positive  knowledge  of  their  nature. 
So  far  as  thus  indicated,  there  are  four  subdivisions. 

J,  That  which  lies  n^ixt  helow  the  Mendota  beds  is  a  light  colored, 
fine  to  medium  grained  sandstone.  The  constituent  grains  are  chiefly 
quartz,  with  a  less  quantity  of  chert  and  a  few  limestone  and  granitic 
particles  in  some  portions.  It  is  slightly  calcareous,  even  where  the 
limestone  particles  are  not  observable. 

4.  The  next  divisioyi  consists  of  a  bluish  green  shale  of  highly  cal- 
careous nature,  containing  minute,  glistening,  mica-like  scales.  It 
was  not  seen  in  outcrop,  and  may  be  quite  local,  though  it  appears 
to  be  represented  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state. 

5.  Thefiftli  divisioti  is  very  similar  in  nature  to  that  above  the  last, 
being  a  rather  tine  grained,  light  colored  quartzose  sandstone,  contain- 
ing occasionally  some  clay-like  calcareous  matter. 

6.  The  lowest  suhdivisiofi  is  a  very  coarse,  non-calcareous  sand- 
stone, composed  of  large  grains  of  transparent,  light  colored  quartz  of 
irregular  but  rounded  form. 

Organic  Remains,  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  fossils  found  in 
the  Potsdam  in  this  portion  of  the  state.  These,  and  all  subsequent 
identifications  in  this  report  were  made  by  Prof.  R.  P.  Whitfield, 
whose  eminent  qualifications  are  a  guaranty  of  their  correctness: 

Plants. 

Paleophycus.     Sp.  und. 

MoLLuscA.  —  Brachiopoda. 
Orthis  Pepina. 

Articulata.  —  Annelida. 
Tubes  of  scolithus? 
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Tkilobites. 

Conoceplialites  diadematns,  H. 
Conocephalites  minor,  Shum. 
Conocephalites  Gibbsi,  n.  sp.^ 
Dicellocephalus  Misa,  H. 

This  is  probably  very  far  from  being  a  fair  representation  of  the 
actual  fauna,  but  the  meagerness  of  the  outcrops  in  this  region,  and 
the  fact  that  the  rock  is  very  rarely  quarried,  make  it  practically 
impossible  to  secure  a  full  collection. 

Method  of  Deposit,  That  this  sandstone  was  deposited  beneath 
the  ocean  is  shown  by  the  remains  of  marine  life  found  in  it.  That 
the  water  was  comparatively  shallow  is  indicated  by  the  ripple  marks 
and  beach  structure  that  abound  in  the  formation.  The  rounded  and 
yet  irregular  character  of  the  grains  of  sand  that  constitute  the  chief 
element  of  the  rock  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  were  originally  small, 
angular  grains  of  quartz  that  have  been  worn  by  friction  to  their 
present  form.  The  fact  that  this  formation  lies  upon  the  surface  of 
the  Archaean  rocks,  which  abound  in  quartz  in  the  form  of  irregular 
grains  and  crystals,  and  in  mica,  feldspar  and  other  minerals  found 
in  the  sandstone,  that  these  rocks  have  been  decomposed  and  eroded 
to  an  enormous  extent,  and  that  they  were,  at  the  time  this  deposi- 
tion was  in  progress,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves  and  atmo- 
spheric influences,  make  it  certain  that  the  sandstone  was  derived 
from  these  older  rocks,  and  that  this  was  accomplished  by  the  same 
process  of  wear,  decay,  and  redeposit  that  is  in  action  at  the  present 
time,  producing  similar  accumulations  of  sand,  that  may  in  time  be- 
come hardened  to  rock.  The  clayey  material  was  doubtless  derived 
in  the  same  way  from  the  feldspar  and  other  aluminous  ingredients 
of  the  same  granitic  rocks,  but  the  calcareous  portion  was  doubtless 
chiefly  formed  through  the  agency  of  marine  life. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  the  grains  of  sand  is  entirely  fatal 
to  the  view  still  occasionally  advanced,  that  they  were  produced  by 
crystal izat ion  from  solution,  as  they  neither  have  in  general  the  crys- 
talline nor  concretionary  form,  nor  one  that  would  naturally  be  de- 
rived from  either  of  these  by  friction,  if  indeed  friction  were  suppos- 
able  under  that  theory. 

Extent,     It  has  heretofore  been  remarked  that  the  Potsdam  sand- 

^  Tlie  names  of  new  species  given  in  this  volume  are  from  the  manuscript  of  Prof. 
WliitfieM,  which  will  be  pubhshed  at  an  early  day.  They  are  here  introduced  for  the 
obvious  value  they  will  give  the  report  when  the  descriptions  shall  be  published,  and 
with  no  reference  to  any  claim  to  priority  of  publication. 
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Btone  in  Wisconsin  has  the  general  form  of  a  crescent.  We  have  the 
right  or  eastern  horn  of  this  crescent  under  consideration.  It  enters 
the  district  obliqnely  from  the  southwest,  and  occupies  the  western 
margin  of  Green  Lake,  Winnebago  and  Outagamie  counties,  from 
whence  it  extends  to  the  northeastward,  passing  into  Michigan  across 
the  upper  great  bend  in  the  Menomonee  river.  It  is  much  narrower 
in  this  than  in  the  central  portion  of  the  state,  averaging  only  from 
ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  width.  The  formations  in  this  part  of  the 
state  have  a  rudely  zigzag  or  stair-like  outline,  in  which  this  sand- 
stone participates.  This  is  more  especially  true  of  its  upper  limit  or 
eastern  boundary,  where  it  is  overlaid  by  the  Lower  Magnesian  lime- 
stone. Its  lower  limit  cannot  be  mapped  with  equal  precision,  owing 
to  the  unevenness  of  the  underlying  formation  and  the  ever  present 
obscuring  drift  accumulations.  Beyond  the  limits  marked  on  the 
maps,  where  detailed  investigations  have  not  yet  been  made,  isolated 
patches  will  doubtless  be  found  resting  upon  the  Archaean  rocks. 

A  more  clear  and  accurate  view  of  the  surface  extent  and  location 
of  this  rock  than  it  is  possible  to  convey  by  verbal  description,  may 
be  obtained  by  consulting  the  accompanying  maps,  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  is  respectfully  invited. 

The  formation  dips  to  the  east,  and  passes  under  all  the  formations 
lying  in  that  direction,  as  shown  in  the  sections  on  the  accompanying 
maps,  and  in  this  volume  under  the  head  of  Artesian  Wells,  so  that 
it  underlies  at  varying  but  ascertainable  depths  the  whole  of  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  state. 

SECTIOXS  AND  LOCAL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

The  township  of  Kingston  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Green  Lake  county,  being  the 
most  southerly  town  in  the  difitrict  under  consideration  that  is  occupied  to  any  extent 
by  this  formation  may  serve  us  as  a  suitable  point  whence  tx)  proceed  nortliward  in  sketch- 
ing such  local  developments  of  this  fonnation  as  may  seem  to  demand  notice,  the  more 
fittingly  so  because  it  presents  several  prominent  elevations  that  expose  the  formation. 
The  most  satisfactory  of  these  is  Bartholomew's  Blaff,  in  sec.  15,  S.  hf  of  N.  E.  qr.,  T. 
14,  R.  11  E.  This  hill  is  conspicuously  terraced,  the  lower  shelf  being  capped  by  the 
Mendota  beds  and  the  upper  by  the  more  enduring  Lower  Magnesian  limestone.  The 
sandstones  that  form  the  rest  of  the  hill,  being  soft,  have  been  more  affected  by  erod- 
ing agencies,  leaving  limestone-capped  benches  as  seen  in  the  accompan}-ing  figure. 

The  following  is  the  section  exposed  at  this  point,  in  descending  order: 

1.  Bluish-gray,  thick  bedded,  sub-crystalline,  slightly  silicious  dolomite,  uneven  tex- 
ture, granular  in  part,  compact  in  part,  and  approaching  a  brecdated  structure  in  por- 
tions, weathering  to  a  rough  ragged  aspect;  fossils  absent  or  very  rare;  the  bottom  lay- 
ers of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  not  completely  exposed  but  probably  about  20 
feet  in  thickness. 

2.  Slope  of  the  terrace,  concealed  by  debris;  known  to  be  occupied  in  part  at  least  by 
a  yellowish  quartzose  sandstone,  with  slight  calcareous  cement.    It  is  probable,  from  ob- 
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Fig.  24. 


Gervations  elsewhere,  that  the  whole  slope  is  underlaid  by  the  Madison  sandstone.   Thick- 
ness 80  feet. 
3   Rotten  calcareous  chipstone,  occupying  the  surface  of  the  lower  terrace,  derived  by 

disintegration  from  a  rock  similar  in  char- 
acter to  the  stratum  below.  Thickness  3 
feet. 

4.  light  buiF,  thin  bedded,  impure,  gran- 
ular, porous,  soft,  easily  fractured  magne- 
sian  limestone,  marked  with  fucoidal  impres- 
sions and  interlaid  with  thin  seams  of  green 
sand.  Examined  imder  the  microscope,  the 
component  grains  appear  very  angular  and 
in  the  dry  state  mostly  opaque.  On  the  addi- 
tion of  add,  part  are  dissolved  with  efferves- 
cence, leaving  many  transparent  angular 
particles  insoluble  in  warm  acid.  Used  for 
building  purposes.    Thickness  8  feet. 

5.  Unexposed,  4  feet. 

6.  Greenish  and  grayish,  scarcely  cohe- 
rent sandstone,  composed  of  white  or  light 
colored  grains  of  quartzose  sand  and  green 
grains  of  glauconite.    Thickness  6  feet. 

7.  Calcareons,  banded  and  mottled  white 
and  orange,  coarse  granular,  sandrock,  part- 
ly formed  of  quartz  grains  and  partly  of 
small  aystals  of  dolomite.  Thickness,  b}4 
inches. 

8.  Soft,  white,  very  friable,  quartzose  sandstone.    Thickness,  2  feet  and  5  inches. 

9.  Calcareous  layer  of  mottled,  greenish  and  orange  color,  coarse  granular,  uneven 
texture  and  medium  hardness,  graduating  into  the  green  sand  below.  Thickness,  9 
inches. 

10.  Green  sand  of  deep  color,  speckled  with  reddish  iron  stains,  veiy  friable,  gradu- 
ating into  the  layer  above.    Thickness,  21  inches. 

11.  Porous,  granular,  crystalline  dolomitic  layers,  marked  by  nodules  of  hematito. 
One  layer  is  TJ^  inches  thick,  and  firm  and  excellent  for  building  purposes.  The  layers 
are  separated  by  thin  seams  of  green  sand.    Thickness,  3  feet  and  6  inches. 

12.  Greenish  white  sandstone  containing  spherical  concretions  and  Scohthus  tubes. 
The  waUs  of  the  tubes  are  usually  cemented  with  iron  oxide  and  the  fossil  stands  out 
beautifully  on  the  weathered  surfaces.    Thickness,  6  feet. 

13.  Orange  yellow,  calcareous  sand  rock,  containing  ciystals  of  caldte.  Thickness, 
13  inches. 

14.  Sandstone,  containing  spherical  concretions.    Thickness,  4  feet. 

15.  Orange  yellow,  calcareous  rock,  as  above.    Thickness,  1  foot. 

16.  Dirty  greenish  white  sandstone,  full  of  the  spherical  concretions  and  blotched 
with  iron  stains.    Thickness,  3  feet. 

17.  Orange  yellow,  calcareous  rock,  with  calcite  cr>'stals  imbedded.  Thickness  15 
inches. 

18.  White  friable  sandstone,  the  upper  foot  filled  with  concretions,  the  lower  three 
and  one-half  with  Scolithus.    Thickness,  4  feet  and  6  inches. 

19.  A  layer  consisting  of  quartzose  sand  cemented  by  calcareous  material,  containing 
caldte  crystals,  and  marked  with  limonite.    Thickness,  8  inches. 

20.  Sandstone  filled  with  concretions.    Thickness,  8  inches. 


Profile  Sscnoir  of  Babtholombw^s 
Bluff. 
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21.  Soft,  biable,  dirt;  yellowish  Boadstone  of  veiy  nnifonn  mediom  grain.  Tbid:- 
Iie8a,6  feet 

The  concretions  above  referred  to  cue  globulai  aggregations  of  qaaitz  aond  cemented 
by  calcareous  material,  in  size  and  form,  resembling  a  boy'a  maibleg.  They  aie  &e- 
quentlj  attached  to  each  other,  produdng  odd  and  fantastic  forms. 

On  Mt.  Sfaria,  two  and  a  half  milra  southwest,  the  main  exposure  ia  the  Lower  Mag- 
nraion  limestone,  but  at  the  base  (^  it,  at  some  points,  sandstone  is  exposed  and  con- 
tains Scolithua  tubes  within  two  and  a  half  feet  of  the  limestone  above.  On  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  hill  the  calcareous  shales  of  the  Mendota  horizon  may  be  seen. 

Near  the  center  of  gection  24  of  the  same  town  the  gulley  of  the  road  exposes  imper- 
fectlj  a  conaiderable  portion  of  the  Mendota  formation,  which  is  here  more  shaly  than 
at  Bartholomew's  Bluff  and  does  not  expose  any  firm  thick  layers  of  limestone,  the  sec- 
tion being  composed  diietly  of  shales  and  sandstones,  as  follows : 

1.  Coarse  yellow  crystaJline  limestone,  graduating  into  sandstone.    1  foot. 

2.  Green  and  orange  sandstone  with  calcareous  matter  in  seams  and  nggregatiODB. 
2  feet. 

8.  Green  calcareous  saudslone.     6  inches. 

4.  Orange  sandstone,  1  foot. 

5.  Slope,  covered,  about  'i  feet. 

6.  Wtutish  sandstone  containing  ScoKthos,  3  feet,  3  inches. 

7.  Orange  calcai'eous  sandatBone,  8  inches. 

8.  Yellow  sandstone  containing  spherical  concretions,  1  foot. 

9.  Calcareous  sandstone,  1  foot. 

Farther  south  the  section  is  extended  upward  about  36  feet,  by  aneroid  meiism:enient, 
and  consists  of  arenaceous  and  calcareous  shales,  inlerstratified  with  and  graduating  into 
green  sandstone,  aud.  more  rarely,  into  gray  sandstone.  Some  of  the  shales  appear 
highly  argillaceoua,  and  some  nei«-  the  middle  pass  into  an  impure  limestone.  An  ad- 
jacent hill  is  capped  with  Lower  Magnesian  hmestone,  to  whose  enduring  chaiact^r  it 


Less  thim  a  mile  west  of  this.  Bow's  Hill,  likewise  indebted  to  a  protecting  cap  of 
TiOwer  Magnesi;in  limestone  for  its  origin,  presents  along  its  slopes  partial  exposures  of 
the  foiTnation  under  discussion.  At  this  point,  red  and  purple  shales  are  found,  associ- 
ated with  the  various  varieties  of  rock  described  at  the  previous  localities.  Thes";  red 
and  purple  shules  have  already  been  described  as  a  characteristic  of  the  Mendota  group, 
bat  ad  showu  by  tlie  previous  sections,  they  arc  not  always  present.  These  shales  ore 
well  shown  in  the  town  of  Dayton,  Sec.  27,  N.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  in  a  httle  quany 
along  the  brook  not  lar  from  the  road. 

Fia.  25. 


MoDdatabcdH  (Ii  .Madi 
and{B>Trei.ioiiliiii«8i.] 

They  are  again  seen  on  the  shores  of  Green  Lake,  towanl  its  wesl^^ni  extio.Tiity.  On 
the  south  aide  of  the  lake  they  occur  a.s  a  low  exposure  at  the  water's  edjire,  covered  by 
drift.  On  tbf  opposite  side,  north  of  Norwegian  Bay,  thei'e  is  a  more  conaiderable  dis- 
play of  Menrlcit,i  Btniti^.    The  elilFhas  a  protecting  cap  of  Lower  Magnesiaai  limestone. 
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from  which  descends  a  steep  slope  covered  vrith  debns  that  doubtless  conceals  the  Mad- 
ison sandstone,  below  which  there  comes  in  a  series  of  impure  limestone  layers.  These 
are  thin  bedded,  inclined  to  be  shelly,  of  earthy  fracture,  soft  and  quite  argillaceous,  the 
aluminous  material  forming  shaly  partings.  Below  this  follow  a  g^roup  of  arenaceous 
shales  and  shaly  sandstones,  chiefly  of  greenish  and  purple  casts,  whose  structure  is 
somewhat  changeable  as  traced  horizontally.  Oblique  lamination  is  most  beautifully 
shown  in  some  portions.  Underlying  these  are  heavy  beds  of  calcareous  sandstone,  of 
yellowish  color,  and  rather  uniform,  firm  texture,  below  which  lie  purple,  iion>staincd 
arenaceous  shales,  succeeded  by  calcareous  sandstone  similar  to  that  above.  The  expos- 
ure reveals  a  low  axis,  the  strata  dipping  both  east  and  west  from  its  center. 

Sugar  Loaf,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay,  discovers  essentially  similar  strata.  Sur- 
mounted by  Uke  Lower  Magnesian  ledges,  its  tulus-covered  slope  of  60  feet  is  succeeded 
by  alternating  layers  of  the  Mendota  groui). 

Limited  outcrops  of  the  Potsdam  strata  occur  at  several  points  in  Green  Lake  county, 
which  cannot  here  be  specially  described  for  want  of  space,  but  which  the  accompany- 
ing maps  will  enable  any  one  to  identify,  who  may  desire  to  do  so. 

At  Berlin,  adjacent  to  the  porphyritic  ledges,  a  coarse  silicious  sandstone  occurs,  con- 
taining, imbedded  in  it,  fragments  of  the  porphyrite,  often  of  large  size.  These  frag- 
ments are  sometimes  well  worn  and  rounded,  but  oftener  angular.  Fortunately  these 
beds  are  also  fossiliferous,  and  the  following  species  have  been  identified  from  the  col- 
lection ma^le  by  Mr.  F.  H.  King:  Paleophycua,  Sp.  und.,  Orthis  Pepina,  Scolithus,  Con- 
ocephalites  diadematus,  C,  minor,  C,  Gibbsi,  n,  sp.,  Dicellocephalus  Misa.  These  show 
that  this  sandstone,  conglomerate  and  breccia,  is  of  the  Potsdam  age.  The  position  at 
which  these  occur  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  would  indicate  that  these  beds  belong 
to  the  middle  portion  of  the  fonnation,  though  the  elevation  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  which  occurs  a  little  to  the  east,  is  such  as  to  lead  to 
the  beUef  tliat  it  belongs  to  a  higher  horizon. 

The  conglomerate  and  breccia  were  undoubtedly  formed  by  the  beating  of  the  waves 
against  the  adjoining  porphyrite  cUffs,  which  formed  a  rocky  island  in  the  ancient  ocean. 

From  this  point  northward  the  Potsdam  beds  are  almost  wholly  concealed  by  drift, 
except  lis  a  few  feet  are  exposed  here  and  there  at  the  base  of  the  Lower  Magnesian 
ledges,  that  mark  the  western  limit  of  that  formation.  Such  exposures  occur  in  the 
towns  of  Winchester,  Caledonia,  Mukwa,  Ilortonia,  Ellington,  Cicero,  Shawano  and 
Gillette,  Init  nowhere  is  more  than  a  few  feet  of  the  upper  part  of  the  formation  shown. 

Near  the  •*  Big  Bend  "  of  the  Oconto  river,  the  blufts  on  the  south  side  are  crowned 
"^-ith  impure  limestone  very  meagerly  exposed,  below  which  the  Potsdam  sandstone  oc- 
casionally shows  itself.  Alx)ut  two  miles  below  the  bridge,  the  '*  Flat  Rock  "  is  formed 
hy  l^eds  of  quartzose  sandstone,  stretcliing  across  the  river  and  forming  gentle  rapids. 
The  rock  is  grayish  white,  mottled  with  yellow,  and  composed  of  well  rounded  grains  of 
transparent  quartz  of  varjing  size,  cemented  with  a  little  calcareous  matter.  The  beds 
dip  gently  to  the  southeast.  The  face  of  the  layers,  as  they  cross  the  river,  is  pitted  with 
"  pot  lioles  "  not  often  exceetling  the  size  of  the  homely  utensil  that  gives  them  a  name, 
in  some  of  which  the  gravel  is  still  eddying  about,  continuing  the  pixxjess  of  fonnation. 

At  Little  Falls  on  the  Peshtigo  river,  a  lower  portion  of  the  formation  is  presented, 
consisting  of  wliite  friable  stmdstone,  composed  of  nearly  uniform,  well  rounded  giuins 
of  quartz,  with  very  little  cementing  material.  The  upper  beds  are  thick  and  massive; 
lx?low  these,  the  layers  are  thinner  and  softer,  beneath  wliich  again  are  thicker  beds. 
Tlie  falls  owe  their  origrin  to  this  irregularity. 

S^n'oral  miles  down  the  river  in  Sec.  12,  T.  31,  R.  20  E.,  there  is  a  low  exposure  con- 
taining Scolitlms  tubes,  and  n^'presenting  a  higher  horizon. 

llie  formation  barely  demonstrates  its  presence  where  it  crosses  the  Menomonee  river 
into  Michigan. 
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LOWER  MAGNESIAN  LIMESTONE. 

Reposing  upon  the  upper  face  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  lies  a 
group  of  silicious  dolomitic  beds,  to  which  the  term  Lower  Magne- 
sian  limestone  was  applied  by  Dr.  Owen,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Galena  and  Niagara  dolomites,  which  constituted  his  Upper  Mag- 
nesian  limestone.  The  former  name  has  very  properly  been  retained, 
while  the  latter,  for  good  reasons,  has  been  discarded.  The  term  Cal- 
ciferous  sandrock,  applied  to  the  near  equivalent  of  the  Lower  Magne- 
sian  limestone  at  the  east,  is  not  admissible  in  this  state,  from  the 
lithological  nature  of  the  rock. 

General  Character.  It  is,  as  the  name  implies,  a  magnesian  lime- 
stone  or  dolomite,  suflBciently  pure  to  burn  to  a  serviceable  quicklime 
in  its  lower,  middle  and  upper  portions,  though  not  in  each  layer  of 
these  subdivisions.  The  chief  impurities  are  quartz,  clay,  iron  and 
greensand. 

The  dolomite  occurs  in  the  earthy,  the  granular  crystalline,  and  the 
cryptocrystalline   forms.     The  second  is  the  more  prevalent  form. 
Even  when  the  rock  has  a  decided  earthy  aspect  and  fracture,  exami- 
nation with  a  lens  often  shows  a  large  element  of  crystalline  grains, 
and  on  tlie  other  hand,  in  most  of  the  cases  where  the  crystals  seem 
to  have  completely  blended  with  each  other,  concealing  themselves  in 
the  common  mass,  the  crystalline  facets  are  apt,  upon  close  examina- 
tion, to  be  more  or  less  discernible,  so  that,  except  where  the  rock  is 
silicious,  the  cryptocrystalline   form  is  not  common.     In  some  por- 
tions the  mass  of  the  rock  is  formed  almost  exclusively  of  small  crys- 
tals of  dolomite,  rather  loosely  aggregated,  leaving  minute,  angular 
spaces  between  the  crystalline  grains,  forming  a  very  pronounced 
granular  rock.     There  are  occasional  evidences  of  what  is  probably 
the  common  fact,  that  this  crystalline  structure  was  assumed  after 
the  deposition  of  the  beds,  and  it  may  have  been  synchronous  with 
their  dolomization.     The  silicious  material  is  present  in  four  princi- 
pal forms:  that  of  dissemination  through  the  mass  of  the  limestone, 
of  concentration  in  nodules  of  chert  or  flint,  of  aggregations  of  quartz 
crystals,  and  of  scattered  grains  of  quartzose  sand. 

The  wmouiit  of  silica  disseminated  through  the  rock  is  less  than,  I 
think,  is  commonly  supposed,  which  is  likewise  true  of  the  cjuartzose 
sand.  The  granular  character  of  the  rock  causes  it  to  weather  to  a 
harsh  sand-like  surface,  which  appears  more  silicious  than  it  really  is. 
Judging  from  the  analyses  made,  the  silicious  ingredient  rarely  ex- 
ceeds ten  per  cent.,  and  occasionally  falls  below  two. 

Tlie  chert^  of  which  the  quantity,  on  the  whole,  is  large,  is  not  con 
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fined  to  any  one  horizon,  though  most  abundant  in  the  middle  por- 
tion. Its  distribution  is  irregular,  though  the  nodules  are  frequently 
arranged  in  layers  along  the  bedding  planes  of  the  limestone. 

The  more  distinctly  crystalline  quartz  forms,  in  some  portions  of 
the  deposit,  multitudes  of  little  clusters,  completely  filling  small  cav- 
ities in  the  rock  mass,  and  in  other  portions,  where  the  cavities  are 
larger,  the  crystals  only  form  a  lining,  producing  drusy  little  grottoes, 
some  of  which  are  very  beautiful.  The  quartz  is  most  frequently 
transparent  or  opalescent,  but  it  is  sometimes  red,  brown,  or  rose 
colored.  The  crj^stals  are  sometimes  grounded  on  a  chalcedonic  base, 
forming  a  beautiful  combination. 

The  quartzose  sand  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  vicinity  of  the  junc- 
tion with  the  sandstone  below  and  above,  and  to  a  subcentral  band  of 
sliale,  subsequently  described.  A  portion  of  the  oolitic  grains  Lave  a 
silicious  core. 

Argillaceous  material  is  not  abundant  in  the  formation,  except  in 
shaly  bands,  where  it  sometimes  constitutes  as  much  as  20  per  cent, 
of  the  whole.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  formation  it  soifletimes 
amounts  to  six  per  cent.,  but  it  is  seldom  that  the  rock  is  notably  ar-. 
gillaceous.  Neither  is  the  amount  of  iron  conspicuous,  though  its 
compounds  sometimes  reach  four  or  five  per  cent.  The  rock  seldom 
appears  ferruginous. 

In  addition  to  these  chemical  and  crystalline  characters,  th^  oolitic 
strncture  distinguishes  some  portions.  In  most  cases,  the  spherules 
differ  but  little  in  size  from  those  of  the  roe  of  our  common  fish, 
which  they  so  much  resemble,  but  some,  as  those  at  Oconto  Falls, 
reach  a  much  larger  size.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  oolitic  struc- 
ture is  confined  to  essentially  the  same  horizon  with  the  sand  above 
mentioned.  A  portion  of  the  spherules  are  simply  grains  of  sand^ 
coated  with  concentric  layers  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

Passing  from  these  to  the  more  massive  features^  the  rock  presents 
a  very  irregular  structure,  owing  to  unevenness  of  hardness  and  com- 
position, and  inequality  of  deposition.  The  effect  of  weathering  is  to 
exaggerate  this,  and  hence  outliers  of  this  formation  present  a  very 
rough  and  often  grotesque  exterior.  A  portion  of  the  rock  is  brecci- 
ated,  having  been  apparently  once  broken  up  by  the  waves,  and  in 
some  cases  somewhat  rounded  by  rolling,  and  afterwards  recemented 
bv  material  similar  to  the  fragments  themselves.  These  lavers  add 
to  the  coarse  aspect  of  the  rock.  In  addition  to  this,  the  bedding  is 
often  very  irregular,  and  sometimes  obscure,  and  the  beds  not  unfre- 
quently  undergo  change  when  traced  horizontally.  The  color  of  the 
weathered  and  leached  portions  is  a  dirty  white,  gray,  or  very  light 
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buff  On  the  interior,  tlie  rock  often  has  a  greenish  blue  or  gray 
cast.  Some  of  the  thinner  beds  and  shaly  layers  are  variegated  with 
red  and  purple.  From  the  ease  with  which  the  sandstone  below  is 
eroded,  the  lower  portion  of  the  formation  is  often  left  projecting  in 
mural  cliffs,  or  forming  a  protecting  crown  for  some  isolated  hill, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  such  defensive  covering.  The  strata  dip 
to  the  eastward,  and  are  soon  lost  beneath  the  later  formations,  by 
penetrating  which  the  formation  may  be  reached  at  continually  in- 
creasing depths,  as  we  go  eastward. 

The  floor  of  the  formation^  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  is  essen- 
tially plane,  but  the  upper  surface  is  highly  undulating  or  billowy, 
for  the  latter  term  very  accurately  pictures  to  the  mind  its  remarka- 
ble nature.  The  billows  of  this  petrous  sea  vary  in  height,  from  a 
gentle  swell  to  elliptical  domes  rising  one  hundred  feet  above  their 
bases,  while  their  length  ranges  from  a  few  rods  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
or  more,  and  their  width,  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  length.  The 
regularity  of  outline  here  indicated  is  a  frequent  and  typical,  but  not  uni- 
versal, fact.  The  slope  of  the  sides  varies  from  30°  downwards.  The 
axes  of  these  domes  lie  in  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction,  much 
more  commonly  than  otherwise. 

Fig.  26. 


East  and  Wbbt  Sbction  nvab  Ripon. 
1.  Lower  Magneeian  limestone.    2.  St.  Peters  sandstone.    3.  Trenton  limedtoue. 

riie  superficial  strata  of  these  rock-billows  dip  in  every  direction 
from  the  center,  most  rapidly  at  the  sides,  and  less  so  at  the  extremi- 
ties; or,  in  other  words,  they  are  essentially  concentric  with  the  sur 
face. 

These  statements  are  made  with  reference  to  the  original  condition 
of  the  mounds  before  erosion.  There  are  satisfactory  evidences  that 
during  the  deposit  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  upon  this  unequal  sur- 
face, the  exterior  of  these  prominences  was  somewhat  eroded,  and  in 
the  removal  of  the  latter  formation  by  the  elements  and  the  drift 
forces,  resulting  in  their  present  exposure,  they  were  still  further  acted 
upon. 

The  eastern  and  northeastern  extremities  suffered  considerable  abra- 
sion from  the  latter  cause.  But  neither  of  these  agencies  modified, 
except  superficially,  the  form  of  these  prominences,  while  they  served 
to  demonstrate  more  satisfactorily  the  quaquaversal  character  of  the 
dip. 
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Unfortunately,  little  is  positively  known  to  me  concerning  their  in- 
terior. Tlie  deeper  strata  observed  were  of  very  irregular  character, 
being  either  brecciated  or  showing  a  tendency  to  a  rude  concretionary 
grouping  of  material  into  irregular  lump-like  enlargements  of  the  lay- 
ers. In  a  very  few  instances,  supposed  to  belong  to  this  class,  nota- 
bly an  outlier  one  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Markesan,  the  whole 
of  the  rock  exposed  is  a  thoroughly  brecciated  mass,  with  obscure  or 
absent  bedding  lines.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  the  remnant  of  a  larger 
mass  that  formed  the  nucleus  over  which  the  sloping  strata  were  de- 
posited, for  the  weight  of  evidence  goes  to  show  that  this  is  a  phenom- 
enon of  deposition  and  not  of  upheaval. 

Fig.  27. 


Seotion  (north  of  Stiles)  Snownvo  thb  Rxlations  of  tbb  St.  Pbtsiis  Sandbtonb  and  Lowtb 

MAOMSniAN  LlUSSTONB. 

Organic  Eeinaina.  These  are  very  meager.  Fucoidal  remains, 
Salterella  (?),  an  undetermined  species  of  Stromatopora;  Ophileta  uni- 
angulata,  two  undetermined  species  of  Trilobites,  doubtfully  referred 
to  the  genus  Barthyurus,  embrace  those  found  in  this  region. 

Area,  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  Potsdam  sandstone  area 
forms  a  rude  crescent,  the  eastern  limb  of  which  enters  the  district 
under  consideration  in  Green  Lake  county,  and  extends  thence  to  the 
Menomonee  river.  The  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  forms  a  serrated 
band  or  a  fringe  on  the  convex  edge  of  this  crescent,  averaging  about 
seven  miles  in  breadth.  It  barely  enters  the  district  on  the  western 
margin  of  the  counties  of  Jefferson  and  Dodge,  but  invades  Green 
Lake  county  with  its  full  width,  and  thence  passes  diagonally  on- 
ward to  the  northeast,  through  Winnebago,  Outagamie,  Shawano, 
and  Oconto  counties,  as  exhibited  on  the  accompanying  maps. 

Thickness.  Owing  to  the  uneven  surface,  the  thickness  varies 
greatly.  The  observed  extremes  in  this  region  are  62  feet  and  141 
feet.  Calculations  based  on  dip  give  very  similar  results,  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  thickness  sometimes  exceeds  these  limits. 

Local  Descriptions.  Tlie  most  southerly  point  at  which  the  Lower  Magnesian  lime- 
stone appears  within  the  eastern  (Ustrict,  is  at  Waterloo,  in  Jefferson  county.  Along 
the  stream  below  the  lower  bridge,  at  the  village,  a  low  ledge  presents  its  rough,  weath- 
ered face  to  vi»>w.  It  consists  of  a  coarse,  cherty,  buff,  silicious  dolomite,  in  medium 
beds  of  rough,  uneven  textiu^?,  o^^ang  in  part  t*)  irregular  cavities  and  granular  porous 
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spots,  and  in  part  to  the  presence  of  nodules  of  chert.  This  inequality  of  struclure  is 
exaggerated  by  the  effects  of  long  weathering,  giving  the  sur&ce  a  very  ragged  aspect. 
The  exterior  of  the  chert  is  usually  white  and  rather  soft,  while  the  interior  is  dark  or 
reddish,  hard,  translucent  and  flint-like.  The  outcrop  represents  the  upper  portion  of 
the  formation. 

This  limestone  next  appears  to  the  north,  within  our  district,  on  the  Crawfish  river,  tv^ 
miles  below  Columbus,  in  a  low  exposure  in  the  banks  of  the  stream,  similar  to  the 
above.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  nortlieast  from  this,  near  the  center  of  the  S.  £.  J4 
sec.  19,  town  of  Elba,  a  quarry  exposes  the  following  section  of  impure  magnesian  lime- 
stone: 

1.  A  brecciated  stratum,  composed  of  small,  compact,  dark  gray  fragments  between 
which  are  numerous  irregular  spaces  filled  with  white  pulverulent  material.  Thickness, 
2  feet. 

2.  Beds  more  homogeneous  than  the  above,  yet  porous  in  parts  and  compact  in  oth- 
ers, containing  nodules  of  chert.    Thickness,  4.6  feet. 

S.  A  very  highly  brccdated  layer,  formed  of  compact,  dark  colored  dolomitic  frag- 
ments, covered  with  black  dendritic  crystals,  and  full  of  small,  irregular  crystal  lined  cav- 
ities.   Thickness,  1.45  feet. 

4.  A  stratum  of  very  uneven  texture  and  composition,  containing  silidous  nodules. 
Thickness,  5.7  feet. 

5.  A  single  thick-bedded,  porous,  moderately  soft  dolomitic  layer  of  uneven  texture. 
Thickness,  2.3  feet. 

6.  A  band  of  rather  Uiin  sheets  of  irregular  arrangement,  inclosing  large,  coarse,  nod- 
ular masses  of  breccia-like  rock,  hard,  compact,  cherty,  red  stained,  some  portions  ap- 
parently silidous,  some  nearly  pure  dolomite.    Thickness,  4.35  feet. 

7.  Thick,  uniform  bed  of  moderately  hard,  compact  texture,  the  upper  portion 
marked  with  greenish  silidous  sand,  iron  stained.  Thickness,  2 .  75  feet.  Total,  21 .  15  feet. 

North  of  this,  in  Dodge  county,  this  formation  shows  an  occasional  limited  exposure, 
similar  to  the  preceding. 

In  Green  Lake  Coanty  it  has  already^ been  remarked  that  the  Lower  Magnesian 
strata  crown  several  of  the  prominent  hills.  These  are  the  lower  layers  of  tlie  forma- 
tion, and  constitute  the  small  patches  lying  west  of  the  serrated  edge  of  the  main  body 
of  the  formation,  as  represented  on  the  accompanying  maps. 

2'he  extensile  prairies  of  Manchester  and  Dayton  townships  are  underlaid  by  tliis 
rock,  while  those  to  the  eastward  repose  on  the  Trenton  and  Galena  limestones.  It  is 
in  this  county  that  we  first  find  a  clear  demonstration  of  what  constitutes  the  most  re- 
markable feature  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  hmestone,  viz. :  the  undulatory  nature  of  the 
upper  fiice  of  the  formation  already  mentioned.  North  of  Lake  Maria,  in  the  town  of 
Maekford,  are  several  conical  mounds,  partially  covered  with  earth,  which  rise  nearly 
to  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  Trenton  limestone,  which  occurs  a  few  rods  to  the  east, 
while  in  tlie  town  south,  at  least  23  feet  of  sandstone  intervene,  and  in  the  town  nortli, 
at  least  82  feet,  and  near  Ripon,  over  100  feet.  So  far  as  exi)osed,  the  strata  forming  the 
mounds  dip  away  from  the  center.    But  we  need  not  linger  upon  so  poor  an  exix)sure. 

In  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  7  of  the  same  town  is  a  conical  hill  surmounted  by  a  turret 
of  massive  breccia,  which  needs  to  be  noted  in  this  ooimection,  though  there  is  nothing 
except  its  elevated  position  to  show  that  it  indicates  any  irregularity  in  the  surface  of 
tlie  formation.  But  in  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  15  of  the  same  town,  at  the  point  where 
the  road  crosses  a  small  stream,  there  is  a  most  satisfactory  demonstration  of  this  in  the 
rise  of  an  arch  of  Lower  Magnesian  strata  into  actual  contact  with  the  Trenton  lime- 
stone, causing  the  thinning  out  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  to  absolute  zero.  This  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  accompanying  figure. 

The  layers  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  at  this  point,  especially  as  seen  down  the  stream 
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a  few  rods,  coiaist  of  two  danm,  thin  undulating:  beds  and  thick  brocdated  onea;  the 
two  alternating,  in  a  measure,  with  each  other.  The  latter  are  very  hard  and  cryatalline 
in  textrare.  Some  of  the  augnlar  cavities  that  constitute  the  interspaces  between  the 
bagments  of  the  brecda  are  filled  with  calcdte  and  pyrites,  but  moat  of  them  are  empty, 
giving  the  impression  that  the  rock  had  been  crushed.  But  this,  with  one  or  two  other 
similar  cases,  is  eiceptional.    The  breccias  that  are  so  common  a  feature  in  this  lime- 
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atone  cannot,  in  my  judgment,  be  eatisfaclorily  explained  by  any  form  <rf  crashing  after 
deposition.  In  this  instance  the  undulatoiy  nature  of  the  thin  beds,  and  the  hardness 
and  OTstalline  character  of  the  brecciated  rock  lend  some  plausibility  to  the  idea  of  com- 
presaian,  or  forcible  upheaval,  as  the  cause  of  this  apparent  flexure  of  the  Lower  Hagne- 
sian  strata.  But  we  shall  hare  occasion  to  consider  a  large  mass  of  iacta  not  in  ^wnso- 
nance  with  such  a  view. 

The  figure,  which  exhibits  an  east  and  west  section,  shows  that  the  strata  dip  in  both 
those  directions,  and  by  following  down  the  stream  to  the  northward,  Uiey  are  seen  to 
sbpe  rapidly  in  that  direction  also.  To  the  south  they  are  concealed,  but  judging  from 
aualogr,  they  descend  also  in  that  direction  within  a  short  distance,  thus  forming  n 
dome  supporting  the  Trenton  strata  above. 

The  character  of  the  sandstone,  which  will  be  considered  more  fully  under  its  appru- 
priate  head,  makes  it  evident  that  the  sides  of  this  dome  were  subject  to  the  action  of 
the  waves  while  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  was  being  deposited,  demonstrating  that 
whatever  cause  prmluced  the  arch,  acted  liefore  the  sandstone  was  formed. 

In  sections  one  of  this  town  and  thirty-six  of  the  town  north,  the  Lower  Magnesian 
and  Trenton  strata  are  found  at  tlie  same  level  and  very  near  each  other,  leaving  no 
doubt  that  here  is  another  instance  of  tite  lower  formation  rising  into  the  horizon  of  the 
upper.     This  ia  shown  by  Fig.  13,  ante  p.  251. 

Six  miles  to  the  west  of  this,  on  the  shores  of  the  Little  Green  Lake,  the  same 
peculiarity  is  again  manifested.  At  the  southeEtst  angle  of  the  lake,  a  low  arch  is  par- 
tially exposed,  while  on  the  north  shore  a,  more  decisive  instance  occurs.  A  precipitous 
bluff,  crowned  with  Tri'nton  strata,  skirts  the  lake  on  that  aide.  At  the  wet-t  end  of  this 
bluff,  there  are  fifty-four  feet  of  St.  Peters  sandstone  between  the  Trenton  layers  and  tlie 
water's  edge,  and  how  much  ia  concealed  beneath  is  unknown.  But  within  eigh^  rods 
to  the  east,  the  Lower  Magnesian  strata  rise  above  the  water's  edge,  and  approach 
within  eighteen  feet  of  the  Trenton  above,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  come  into  actual  con- 
tnct,  as  the  nature  of  the  slope  seemed  to  indicate,  but  which  could  not  be  observed  on 
account  of  the  talus  covering  the  side  of  the  bluff.  In  the  opposite  direction,  within  a 
half  mile,  the  Lower  Magnesian  ntrala  may  l>e  found  arching  upwards  to  elevations  of 
thirty  and  forty  feet,  or  more,  alx>ve  the  lake  level. 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  northwest,  a  valley  reveals  the  arcuate  nature  of  the  strata 
most  clearly.  On  entering  the  gorge  below,  the  layers  are  found  to  dip  aouthwaid  at 
an  angle  of  20°  and  upwards,  but  as  the  crest  is  mounted,  the  inclination  becomes  less 
and  less  until  thev  are  lost  beneath  the  soil,  within  twenty  feet  of  the  Trenton  horizon. 

WlB.  SCR.-18 
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Toward  the  top,  there  are  to  be  found  some  very  sandy  layers  that  appear  to  rest,  in  a 
measure,  unconformably  upon  a  worn  surfooe  beneath,  and  probably  represent  the  St. 
Peters  sandstone,  which  would  naturally  be  calcareous  in  such  a  situation. 

A  portion  of  the  rock  of  this  dome  is  a  coarsely  brecdated,  very  hard  crystalline  dolo- 
mite, but  the  greater  part  belongs  to  the  more  common  class  of  coarse,  impure  magne- 
sian  limestone  that  characterizes  this  formation. 

Passing  by  a  number  of  minor  exhibitions  of  the  same  phenomena,  we  find,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ripen,  this  peculiarity  developed  to  a  wonderful  extent.  Just  west  of  the 
Ceresco  Mills,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  there  rises  a  rock  hill,  havmg  an  elongated 
oval  contour,  somewhat  enlarged  and  curved  at  the  eastern  extremity.  Its  base  is 
skirted  on  the  east  and  north  by  streams  above  which  its  crest  rises  to  an  average  height 
of  about  one  hundred  feet.  Its  axis  lies  east  and  west,  and  does  not  much  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  in  length.  It  is  terminated  at  the  west  by  a  deep  ravine,  beyond  which 
rises  a  second  ridge  of  similar  form  and  height,  and  somewhat  greater  length,  but  whicli 
is  less  conspicuous  because  of  its  connection  with  the  plateau  on  the  south.  The  ridge 
first  mentioned  is  nearly  isolated  by  a  deep  ravine  on  the  south,  which  reveals  its  form, 
though  the  rock  exposures  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  eastern  end.  On  the  northeast 
slope,  thick,  heavy,  rough  beds  of  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  show  a  dip  of  15**  to  18' 
to  north  of  east.  On  the  easternmost  point,  the  dip  is  18°  to  the  eastward,  while  on  the 
southeast  curve  a  slant  of  25**  to^SO**  to  the  southeast  is  observed,  and  farther  along  the 
south  side  of  the  hill,  a  more  southward  and  southwestward  dip  seems  to  be  indicated, 
though  the  exposures  are  very  unsatisfactory.  A  small  quarry  above  the  limekiln,  and 
near  the  top  of  the  hill,  shows  withm  itself  dips  of  3"  E.,  12^°  N.  E.,  and  T  N.  W., 
with  all  intermediate  inclinations.  This  irregularity  is  not  caused  by  the  folding  or  con- 
tortion of  even  bedded  layers,  so  much  as  by  the  thickening  and  thirming  of  irregular 
ones.  Great  lumps,  as  it  were,  occur  at  certain  points,  swelling  two  or  three  fold  the 
thickness  of  the  layer,  or  causing  it  to  disappear  entirely  in  a  structureless  mass.  The 
rock  is  greenish  blue,  somewhat  argillaceous,  and  contains  a  few  fossils. 

Down  the  slope  from  this  quarry,  and  within  six  rods  of  it,  a  bed  of  St.  Peters  sand- 
stone lies  immediately  against  the  flank  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  arch,  the  top  of  the 
sandstone  being  30  feei  helotc  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  The  actual  junction  of  the  sand- 
stone with  the  Hmestone  was  not  visible  at  the  time  of  either  of  my  visits,  but  I  was 
credibly  informed  that  in  a  filled  portioh  of  the  sand  pit  it  had  been  previously  exposed. 

Wells  in  the  vicinity  show  that  the  surface  of  the  limestone  descends  to  at  least  100 
feet  below  the  top  of  the  hill.  There  is  here  then  within  a  horizontal  distance  of  less 
than  one  quatier  of  a  mihy  a  rise  and  fall  of  the  upper  limits  of  the  Lower  Magnesian 
limestone  of  not  less  than  100  feet. 

Fig.  29. 
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North  and  South  Section,  neab  Ripon. 
1.  Lower  Magnesian  limestone.    2.  St.  Peters  sandstone.    3.  Trenton  limestone. 

Within  less  than  a  half  mile  south  of  this  arch,  the  Lower  Magnesian  strata  again 
mount  into  the  Trenton  horizon,  more  than  100  feet  above  the  intervening  depression, 
and  again  to  the  south,  less  tlian  half  a  mile,  another  arch  api^ears,  but  passes 
under  the  bluff  to  the  west  before  attaining  so  great  an  altitude  as  the  two  preceding 
ones.  The  rock  forming  this  one  is  unusually  in*egular  in  hardness,  and  weathers  out 
into  the  most  fantastic  shapes,  so  that  the  loose  worn  masses  are  much  admired  as  lawn 
ornaments. 

The  accompanying  figure  \vill  assist  in  illustrating  the  foregoing  facts.    The  irregu- 
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larity  is  unquestionably  due  chiefly  to  the  undulation  of  the  upper  strata  of  the  forma- 
tion; but  there  is  evidence  that  the  sides  of  these  prominences  were  somewhat  worn  by 
wave  action  during  the  dex)08it  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  and  a  jwrtion  of  the  rock 
incorporated  in  that  formation.  Near  the  west  line  of  the  township  of  Ripon,  on  the 
lowlands,  near  the  ledge  that  marks  the  limit  of  the  Trenton  plateau,  the  upper  por- 
tion of  one  of  these  swells  is  finely  shown.  It  is  only  a  few  rods  in  extent,  and  attains 
but  a  meager  elevation  compared  with  those  just  described.  It  is  oval  and  symmetrical 
in  outline,  and  has  ita  greater  axis,  which  is  about  twice  its  transverse  diameter,  east 
and  west,  in  harmony  with  the  general  rule.  The  surface  rock,  which  alone  is  exposed, 
is  rather  even  bedded  and  homogeneous  for  this  formation,  in  which  irregular  structure 
is  the  prevalent  form. 

West  of  Rush  Lake,  at  several  points,  the  billowy  character  of  this  face  of  the  for- 
mation is  shown  by  variously  dipping  strata  and  half  exposed  domes  of  rock. 

In  the  railroad  cut  adjacent  to  the  lake  shore,  near  the  center  of  section  15,  Nepeuskin, 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  interior  of  these  mounds  is  revealed,  though  the  cut  does 
not  exceed  six  feet  in  depth.  The  surface  of  the  rock  is  irregularly  undulating,  consist- 
ing of  hummocks  and  hollows;  notwithstanding  which,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it 
is  polished  and  covered  with  glacial  striae,  bearing  westward.  It  might  be  supix)6ed 
that  the  present  surface  is  due  to  erosion,  werw  it  not  for  a  sandy  layer,  covering  a  por- 
tion of  the  surface,  that  seems  to  belong  to  the  sandstone  subsequently  deposited.  The 
rock  is  very  irregular  in  bedding  and  stratification.  The  layers  thicken  and  thin,  enter 
and  disappear,  in  a  very  remarkable  way,  and  that  within  the  space  of  a  few  feet.  At 
the  same  time  they  curve  and  dip  in  various  degrees  and  directions.  The  accompany- 
ing cuts,  from  sketches  made  on  the  spot,  will  serve  to  show  this  imperfectly. 

Fig.  30. 
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Sketches  prom  Section  15,  Nepeuskin. 
Showing  irregular  btrnctare  of  Lower  Magneftian  limestone. 


The  irregiilai-ity  is  such  that  it  seems  necessary  to  attribute  it  to  the  conditions  of  de- 
position and  not  to  subsequent  disturbance.  During  the  process  of  deposition  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  more  or  less  of  loosening,  breaking  up,  rounding  and  rearranging  of 
the  somewhat  indurated  sediment  and  its  redeposit,  intermixed  with  finer  material,  but 
after  the  final  deposition  there  is  no  evidence  of  subsequent  disturbance  beyond  that 
common  to  all  formations.  Northwest  of  Winneconne  these  mounds  become  so  pre- 
valent that  the  surface  of  the  formation  may  very  fittingly  be  termed  billowy,  Tliey 
seldom  exhibit  a  greater  length  than  forty  rods,  nor  an  elevation  of  more  than  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  and  are  usually  much  less  than  this.  Of  course  mention  is  here  made  only  of 
that  portion  which  protrudes  above  the  drift,  and  not  of  the  actual  dimensions.  Their 
greatest  length  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  east  and  west.    The  dip  in  aU  cases,  so  far  as 
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could  be  determined,  w^  quaquaversal,  beings  greatest  on  the  sides  and  perceptibly  less 
at  the  extremities.  The  greatest  dip  observed  in  this  vicinity  was  20''.  In  most  cases 
apparently  only  the  crest  of  tlie  arch  was  exposed  and  the  dips  were  low. 

One  of  these  hills,  situated  near  the  center  of  the  east  line  of  section  15  of  the  town  of 
Winneconne,  presents  some  special  features  deserving  mention.  The  uppermost  layer, 
where  still  preserved,  contains  a  laxge  ingredient  of  quartzose  sand,  or  is  incrusted  with 
sand,  or  in  other  cases,  consists  of  a  conglomerate  or  breccia  whose  matrix  is  quartzose 
sand.  This  layer  is  also  sometimes  odlitic.  As  similar  facts  were  observed  at  several 
other  widely  separated  localities,  this  sandy  portion  is  believed  to  be  the  transition  layer 
to  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  and  if  so,  it  indicates,  where  preserved,  the  original  form 
of  these  mounds,  and  that  in  these  instances  the  drift  forces  have  only  removed  the  in- 
coherent sandstone  above.  This  is  rendered  the  more  probable  by  the  fact  that  usually 
this  sandy  layer  was  found  on  the  sottthwestward  side  of  the  prominence,  where  it  would 
be  protected  from  the  more  forcible  action  of  the  glacier,  while  the  northeastern  comer, 
which  sustained  the  full  force  of  the  ice  mass  coming  from  that  direction,  was  often  con- 
spicuously abraded. 

Another  interesting  fact  observed  at  this  point  was  the  presence  of  distinct  mwd- 
cracks  and  rippU  marks.  The  latter  are  far  less  common  on  limestone  than  on  sand- 
stone, and  the  former  are  more  abundant  in  shales.  Both  occur  here  together  on  the 
gentle  slope  of  one  of  these  peculiar  mounds.  The  dip,  here,  varies  from  0  to  8",  con- 
forming as  usual  to  the  shape  of  the  hill,  which  in  this  case  departs  somewhat  from  the 
usual  symmetrical  contour.  The  rock  structure  is  very  irregular.  Some  portions  arc  a 
well  marked  conglomerate,  both  matrix  and  pebbles  being,  however,  dolomitic.  A  layer 
near  the  surface  is  very  fossiliferous,  over  the  small  space  exposed,  but  the  casts  are  so 
obscure  as  to  preclude  satiefactoiy  specific  determinations.  They  consist  of  the  internal 
casts  of  an  Ophileta  and  two  undetermined  species  of  Raphistama. 

While  our  attention  has  thus  been  fastened  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  superior  face 
of  the  Lower  Magnesian  formation,  we  have  been  led  northward  along  the  eastern  mar- 
gin of  the  outcrop,  where  alone  the  upper  portion  has  escaped  erosion,  and  have  passed 
by  some  noteworthy  outcrops  belonging  to  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  formation. 
If  we  now  return  to  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Eareka  we  shall  be  introduced  to  a 
feature  tliat  characterizes  the  submedian  portion  of  the  formation.  The  ledge  south- 
west of  that  place  presents  tlie  following  section  in  descending  order: 

1.  Heavy  irregular  beds  of  impure  dolomite,  containing  many  cavities,  more  or  less 
filled  with  quartz  crystals  of  the  transparent  and  milky  varieties;  texture  varying;  bed- 
ding uneven  and  somewhat  undulatory;  rock  weatliers  to  a  very  rude  ragged  aspect. 
Thickness,  10  feet 

2.  Reddish  shale,  variegated  with  gray  and  green,  the  lower  portion  mostly  soft,  break- 
ing and  crumbling  easily;  some  parts  quite  arenaceous;  the  upper  portion  more  calcare- 
ous or  dolomitic,  and  containing  many  aggregations  of  quartz  crystals,  usually  of  the 
opalescent  variety.  The  layers  are  irregular  and  somewhat  undulating.  Thickness,  15 
feet. 

3.  Very  heavy  beds,  nearly  uniform  in  thickness,  and  horizontal  in  bedding.  The 
rock  contains  many  almond-sized  but  irregular  cavities,  only  a  small  proportion  of  which 
are  filled  with  crystals.  It  is  uneven  but  distinctly  granular  crystalline  in  texture,  me- 
dium in  hardness,  and  dirty  gray  or  buft*  on  the  exterior,  but  mottled  bluish  on  the  in- 
terior. It  is  well  adapted  to  heavy  masonry,  as  foundations,  piers  and  locks.  It 
is  used  for  tlie  lattor  purpose  in  the  construction  of  the  adjacent  locks  on  the  Fox  river. 
Thickness  exposed,  6  feet. 

Attention  is  here  called  to  the  shale  which  constitutes  the  middle  member  of  the  sec- 
tion. What  appears  to  be  the  stratigraphical  equivalent  of  this,  occurs  at  several  points 
to  the  nortliward,  the  most  remote  being  over  one  hundred  miles  distant.    From  this 
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fact  it  has  a  value  as  a  guide  in  fixing  the  position  of  the  subordinate  divisions  of  the 
formation. 

In  speaking  of  the  sandstone  below,  mention  has  already  been  made  of  several  locali- 
tics  in  Green  Lake  county,  where  the  lowe?:  strata  of  this  formation  are  visible  chiefly  in 
the  position  of  protecting  caps  covering  sandstone  hills. 

Mt.  Tom,  in  the  township  St.  Maiie,  while  affording  another  example  of  this,  exposes 
a  considerable  group  of  the  bottom  layers  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  as  follows, 
in  descending  order: 

1.  Rough,  silicious,  conglomeritic  dolomite,  of  dirty  gray  aspect,  weathering  to  a  very 
ragged  surface,  which  develops  prominently  ita  conglomeritic  character,  and  also  the 
many  aggregations  of  white  quartz  crystals  that  abound  in  it;  rather  thick  bedded. 
Entire  thickness  of  oiiginal  stratum  not  known,  as  it  forms  the  apex  of  the  hill.  28  feet. 

2.  Light  bluish  gray,  thin  bedded  dolomite  of  even,  fine  grained  texture,  and  easy, 
regular,  earthy  fracture,  which  would  render  it  very  excellent  for  building  purposes  if 
the  courses  were  thicker,  as  they  probably  would  be  found  to  be  where  less  affected  by 
sur^u^e  agencies.    4  feet. 

3.  A  thick,  rough,  brecdated  bed  similar  to  No.  1  above.    2  feet. 

4.  Shelly,  magnesian  limestone  and  calcareous  shale.  The  layers  are  thickesit  and 
most  calcareous  at  the  top,  becoming  thinner  and  graduating  into  the  more  shaiy  por- 
tion below,  which  is  grayish  buff  and  purple,  and  appears  to  be  quite  arenaceous,  thougli 
not  so  in  fact.    8  feet. 

5.  Coarse,  rough,  thick  bedded,  dirty  gray,  hard,  granular,  silicious  dolomite,  contain- 
ing small  inconspicuous  geodes;  irregularly  cracked  and  fissured,  and  frequently  form- 
ing over-hanging  ledges  from  the  removal  of  the  softer  sandstone  below.    15  feet. 

On  the  slope  l)elow  the  limestone  occasional  slight  exposures  of  red  and  yellow  Pots- 
dam sandstone  are  visible. 

In  sections  11  and  14  of  Brooklyn,  in  this  county,  the  beds  exposed  arc  unusually 
geodiferous.  Nearly  or  quite  Jialf  the  volume  of  the  rock  in  some  cases  is  formed  of 
caviti*»s  lined  with  quartz  crystals.  These  are  chiefly  red,  brown  and  pink,  sometimes 
forming  very  handsome,  though  small  and  irregular  geodes.  At  numerous  other  points 
in  Green  Lake  county,  there  are  slight  outcrops  of  this  formation,  which  do  not  merit 
special  description,  but  which  may  be  readily  identifie<l  by  the  characteristics  already 
given,  or  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  maps. 

In  the  town  of  Poygan,  Winnebago  county,  the  western  limit  of  this  formation  is 
marked  by  a  line  of  bluffs,  along  the  face  of  which  occasional  outbreaks  of  the  strata 
occur,  but  no  conspicuous  escarpments. 

In  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  26,  a  quarry  has  been  opened  and  a  kiln  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  hydraulic  and  quiddime.  At  the  top  of  the  quaiTy,  three  feet 
of  thin-l)edded  undulatory  layers  of  magnesian  limestone  are  burned  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose. Below  this  is  a  layer  exliibiting  very  unequal  deposition,  whose  irregularities  seem 
to  give  rise  to  the  wave-like  nature  of  the  beds  above.  This  is  underlaid  by  sixteen  feot 
of  a  rather  soft,  granular,  argillaceous,  magnesian  limestone  of  a  sHghtly  olivaceous 
gray  color,  which  disintegrates  readily  when  acted  on  by  the  elements.  The  beds  are 
below  medium  thickness,  and,  in  some  cases,  furnish  good  flagging,  and  the  material 
from  which  the  waterUme  is  prepared.  At  the  base  is  one  foot  of  a  yellowish-gray  rock, 
eight  inches  of  decomposed  rotten  stone,  reposing  on  the  common  hard  dolomite  of  the 
formation,  which  is  very  slightly  uncovered. 

In  the  erosion  of  the  Wolf  river  vaUey,  in  Caledonia,  Makwa  and  HortoAia,  the 
sandstone  below  was  readily  removed  and  the  more  resisting  ledges  of  dolomite  left  pro- 
jecting in  vertical  cliffs  of  moderate  height.  By  combining  the  facts  exhibited  at  several 
points  along  this  line  of  ledges,  chiefly  those  in  Hortonia,  the  following  section,  tci> 
resenting  about  60  feet  of  tlie  base  of  the  formation,  was  obtained. 
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In  tracing  the  layera  along  thu  face  of  these  natural  walls,  thej  Bhovr  much  tendency 
to  change,  and  it  is  only  by  close  observation  and  great  care  that  an  awaitatc  correlation 
of  difierent  eections  can  be  made,  and  considerable  variation  ia  to  be  expected  where 
much  distance  intervenes. 

This  changeablenesa  will  be  manifest  by  comparing  the  preceding  section  with  the 
two  ftdlowing,  both  taken  from  the  same  quarter  section  (S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25,  Mukwa). 


Fig.; 


1.  Eulh. 

a.  MigneBiu  llmcBlDne.    SOlnchss. 

a.  WbLIe  uandstone.    3  Inchea. 

4.  MignFBlan  llme>toae.    Stachea. 

B.  Oolitic  ellkloUB  limcaloDe.    7  Inchai. 

8.  UaRnreiaa  llnieBlone.    ainchsB. 

T.  S*Qd«toDC.    8  iDChm. 

8.  Thick  cvco-beddcd  mtgueelui 


9.  OollUc  Blllclous  llmeBtono.    G  lachea. 


jT^  '  10.  Suady  msgneelaa  llmaBloDe  oF  Irragnlar  bcildlng  and  toitnra.    M)  iDcbM. 
11.  IrrcgDlarl/  bedded  Bandilona,  marked  wi'Ji  Iroa.    t2  IndUM. 
Tots]  thlckneaa,  10  rest  aod  B  laches. 


t.  yellow  sand^  and  oolUtc  nugDCBlau  llmBBtoae.    IB  tncbei. 


Sj^^^     t.  Oolitic  tnagDCBlBDllmi 


IS  above,   10^  Incbei. 


"    S.  \VhlTe  undiilono.    S  loch 


eBtone,  u  abore.   9  IncheH. 


).  Sandy  and  Oolitic  llmeatoue.    IS  Inches. 
I.  Yellow  Bandetono,  marked  with  green.    IS  1 
Total  tbicknoa,  8  foet  and  «»  Incbei. 


The  increase  of  siliwous  matter  in  the  latter  ia  very  noticeable.  This  is  perhaps  due 
to  the  fact  thiit  the  ledge  from  which  tJie  section  ia  taken  here  approaches  within  a  half 
mile  of  the  Arehsean  outcrop  of  granite  in  this  town,  previously  described.  As  it  arose 
into  the  Lower  Miignesiaii  horiion,  it  tmght  perhaps  rationally  be  supposed  to  produce 
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soch  a  modification  of  Uie  limettone  io  its  vidni^.    But  the  foct  of  diangeoUaietB  ia 

nerertheleaB  a  general  one. 

Througrh  Hortonia  the  conne  of  the  ledge  is  eaetwarf,  in  which  du«cticni  the  forma- 
tion Bbwiy  dips,  until  in  the  town  of  Ellington  it  is  coveted  by  the  St.  Peters  sond- 
etone  and  Trenton  limestone,  wiiich,  standing  out  in  a  ■imilar  escarpment,  seem  to 
form  a  continuation  of  the  Lower  Magnegian  led^ie. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  course  of  (he  streams  in  this  vicinity  ia  pccoliar. 
ITie  Wolf  river,  when  it  arrives  opposite  this  rock  banier,  turns  sharply  to  the  west, 
while  a  little  stream  tnwerses  the  township  of  Ellington  in  an  almost  direct  line  parallel 
to  this  ledge,  and  enters  the  Wolf  river  at  the  point  of  its  sudden  flexure.  This  httie 
stream  hes  in  the  level  bottom  of  a  valley  averaging  about  a  mile  in  breadth.  On  its 
south  side,  in  sections  2.T  and  26  of  the  town  of  Ellington,  highly  fossiliferous  limestone 
of  the  Trenton  period  reaches  from  near  the  flood  plane  of  the  valley  upwards,  35  feet  or 
more.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  in  section  24,  there  arises  from  the  same  flood 
plane,  a  muial  cliff  ol  lower  Magneaian  limestone  to  the  height  of  more  than  60  feet, 
like  accompanying  figure  presents  the  relations  of  these  formalJons: 

Fio.  34. 


t.  Patera  FiaadatQas. 

The  rock  forming  this  Lower  Hagnesian  cliff'  is  a  very  hard,  flilicious  dolomite,  of 
ahnost  flinty  teiture,  striking  Are  readily  from  impact  of  the  hammer,  and  yielding  a 
resonance  and  fracture  more  like  quartzite  than  ordinary  limentonc.  Its  distant  bedding 
joints  are  very  obecure,  in  the  main  body  of  the  diff,  while  irregular  vertical  fissures  are 
numerous  and  conspicuous.  Gcodea  of  limpid  and  opalescent  quartz  are  scattered  through 
it.  These  cliaracteristics  pertain  in  full  only  to  the  diff'  in  question.  To  the  east  a  low- 
er ledge  of  the  more  usual  coai%,  sihcious  lime-itone  ext«nils  some  distance  into  the  next 
township,  and  a  similar  ledge  on  the  west,  curves  to  the  north,  and  is  lost  under  the 
drift.  But  it  soon  reappears  and  eitends  with  insignificant  intorruptjons  onward  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Wolf  river.  The  strata,  like  those  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley,  rise  in 
tiiat  direction,  so  that  near  the  river  the  upper  face  of  the  Fotsdam  sandistone  is  brought 
considerably  above  the  flood  plane,  and  a  profile  section  across  the  valley  at  Stef^ens- 
ville  would  show  a  very  rmequal  elevation  in  the  Lower  Magnesian  strata. 

Still  further  to  the  westward,  within  about  two  miles  of  New  London,  two  conapicu- 
ous  mounds,  known  as  North  and  South  Mosqnftn  Hill,  rise  about  200  feet  above  theR. 
R.  grade  at  the  depot.  Their  main  mass  is  sandstone,  hut  they  are  crowned  with  calca- 
reous strata.  On  the  western  brow  of  the  south  hill  the  uppermost  layers  expoeed  are 
thin,  banded,  arenaceous  and  oolitic,  and  are  succeeded  below  by  two  feet  of  shelly,  rot- 
ten, mottled  layers,  underlaid  by  aiiteen  inches  of  thin-bedded,  flag-like  rock,  under 
whkh  again  lies  a  toot  of  hard,  broken,  chippy  rock,  which  in  t«m  rests  upon  quartzc«e 
sandstone  beds  of  6  inches  to  24  inches  in  thickness.  The  actual  eiposure  of  the  sand- 
atone  is  confined  to  a  few  feet,  but  the  predpitoua  slope  indicates  its  presence  in  conside- 
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rable  thickness.    On  the  south  face  an  exposure  exhibits  the  same  section,  with  some- 
thing of  the  usual  tendency  to  variableness. 

On  the  north  hill,  near  the  crest,  a  quarry  has  been  opened  in  straw  colored,  caldferous 
strata,  whose  bedding,  as  exposed,  ranges  from  2  inches  to  12  inches  in  thickness.  Cer- 
tain layers  are  somewhat  greenish,  and  green  spots  abound  in  others.  The  slope  below 
affords  occasional  glimpses  of  gray  and  green  sandstones. 

It  may  be  stated  mcidentally,  as  an  interesting  fact,  that  a  loose  block  of  Trenton  lime- 
stone was  found  on  the  summit  of  this  hiU. 

The  character  of  tlie  magnesian  limestone  reposing  on  the  summits  of  these  hills  dif- 
fers somewhat,  it  will  be  observed,  from  that  of  the  lower  beds  of  the  Lower  Magnesian 
limestone  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Wolf  river,  and  may  not  belong  to  precisely  tlie 
same  horizon,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  belong  to  a  higher,  and  if  it  does  not  be- 
long to  tlie  same  geological  level,  must  constitute  an  intercalated  band  in  Uie  Potsdam 
sandstone.  But  the  elevation  of  the  junction  of  the  sandstone  and  limestone  on  Mus- 
quito  Ilill  was  estimated  to  be  100  feet  higher  than  the  junction  of  the  sandstone  and 
limestone  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  It  appears  then  that  for  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles  (how  much  more  is  not  known),  the  formations  on  the  north  side  of  tho 
valley  are  notably  higher  than  on  the  south  side.  While  it  is  possible  that  all  this 
may  be  due  to  a  southward  dip  of  no  great  magnitude  in  itself,  but  quite  unusual  in 
these  formations  in  this  region,  especially  in  that  direction,  it  seems  more  consonant 
with  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  to  suppose  that  the  valley  represents  the  line  of  a  faxdi 
with  a  downthrow  on  the  south  side. 

It  is  in  this  region  that  the  stair-like  border  of  this  and  the  higher  formations  is  most 
conspicuous.  From  the  eastward-bearing  ledge  just  under  discussion,  the  western  limit 
01  the  formation  runs  in  its  irregular  zigzag  way,  almost  due  north  to  Lake  Shawano, 
where  it  turns  again  nearly  due  east  along  the  south  side  of  the  Oconto  river. 

Passing  by  for  want  of  space  several  ledges  that  occur  in  the  towns  of  Black  Creek, 
Cicero,  Lesser  and  Hartland,  which  will  have  value  as  the  country  develops,  we  find  at 
the  angle  made  south  of  Lake  Shawano,  the  following  beds  forming  the  summit  of  a 
bluff  133  feet  high,  the  lower  portion  of  which  is  Potsdam  sandstone.  (Sec.  34,  S.  E.  qr., 
T.  27,  R.  16  E.) 

1.  Earth. 

2.  Rather  thin  bedded,  shaly  arenaceous  magnesian  limestone,  4  feet. 

3.  Bluish  irregular  magnesian  limestone,  containing  geodes  of  quartz,  3  feet. 

4.  Compact  silidous  Umestone,  1  foot. 

5.  Grayish  white  magnesian  limestone,  8  inches. 

6.  Cherty  magnesian  Umestone,  1  foot  and  6  inches. 

7.  Light  gray  magnesian  limestone,  3  feet. 

8.  Oolitic  layer,  2  feet. 

9.  Concealed,  3  feet. 

10.  Oohtic  layers,  3  feet. 

11.  Light  colored  magnesian  limestone,  partially  exposed. 

12.  Slope,  concealing  sandstone. 

At  Oconto  Falls  the  following  section  is  shown: 

I.  Tlie  uppermost  portion  exposed  consists  of  grayish  buff,  silicious  dolomite,  of  me- 
dium hardness,  somewhat  uneven  texture,  being  in  part  minutely  granular  crystalline, 
and  in  part  earthy,  containing  frequent  cavities  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of 
a  walnut.  These  cavities  are  sometimes  partially  lined  with  quartz  crystals,  but  these 
miniature  geodes  are  so  much  less  prevalent  than  in  the  layer  below,  which  is  studded 
with  them,  and  with  clusters  of  quartz  crystals,  as  to  nmke  this  a  distinguishing  feature. 
The  bedding  is  irregular,  but  as  exposed  in  the  face  of  the  gorge,  the  layers  are  from  one 
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foot  thick  downwards.    The  rock  weathers  to  a  granular,  sandy  surface,  much  pitted 
from  unequal  resistance  to  the  elements,  and  showing  lines  of  deposition,  5.1  feet. 

2.  A  group  of  beds  very  similar  to  the  above,  but  characterized  by  a  much  greater 
abundance  of  crystalized  quartz,  lining  the  numerous  small  cavities,  or  forming  small 
clusters.  There  is  no  distinct  line  of  demarkation  between  these  and  the  above  layers. 
11.7  feet. 

3.  Below  the  above  lies  a  thick  bed  of  impure  conglomeritic  dolomite,  the  component 
fragments  having  an  almost  flinty  hardness  and  fracture.  It  presents  the  appearance 
of  having  been  formed  of  fragments  of  siUdous  dolomite  imbedded  in  a  matrix  of  dolo- 
mitic  sand  and  mud,  which  afterwards  cemented,  and  in  a  measure,  coalesced.  On 
weathering,  the  constituents  are  brought  out  conspicuously.  The  more  compact  frag- 
ments seem  to  contain  a  considerable  percentage  of  silica  disseminated  through  them, 
while  segregations  of  quartz,  much  oftener  in  the  ciystaUine  than  the  nodular  form,  are 
very  numerous,  and,  standing  out  upon  the  weathered  siuiace,  give  it  a  very  rough  as- 
pect. This  layer  by  its  hardness  offers  great  resistance  to  erosion  from  the  volume  of 
water  pouring  over  it,  but  when  undermined  by  the  removal  of  the  softer  rock  below, 
it  falls  in  huge  masses,  sometimes  20  feet  in  maximum  diameter,  which  lie  in  tlie  chan- 
nel for  ages  before  complete  removal.  The  prevailing  color  of  the  rock  is  dark  gray, 
mottled  by  the-white  quartz,  and  the  variously  colored  fragments  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  thickness  of  the  bed  is  varying,  that  measured  as  an  average  being  4.7  feet. 

4.  Underlying  the  above  is  a  very  hard,  impure  dolomite  of  a  dark  gray  color,  mottled 
with  lighter  hues  and  of  more  uniform  texture  than  that  above,  but  still  not  homogene- 
ous, while  some  portions  are  studded  with  small  geodes  and  clusters  of  quartz  crystals. 
It  is  not  subdivided  into  regular  beds,  but  is  much  fissmred  vertically.    9.7  feet. 

5.  Still  lower  lies  a  stratum  of  less  hardness,  much  finer  and  more  uniform  crystalline 
grain,  and.  more  distinctly  laminated,  so  as  to  present  a  horizontally  banded  appearance. 
It  has  a  bluish  gray  cast  on  the  fresh,  somewhat  conchoidal  fracture,  distantly  stained 
with  dark  purplish  brown  iron  spots,  but  weatliers  to  a  dirty  gray.  The  quartz  segrega- 
tions descend  from  above  into  the  upper  layers  of  this.    4.7  feet. 

An  analysis  of  this  stratum  by  Mr.  G.  Bode  gave: 

Carbonate  of  lime 49.414 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 39. 784 

SiHca 7.688 

Alumina 1 .473 

Oxide  of  iron 1 .691 

100.000 


6.  Below  this  follows  a  bed  of  green  and  purple  shale  and  argil lo-arenaceous  dolomite, 
having  the  following  composition : 

Carbonate  of  Hme 29.370 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 18 .  860 

Silica 37 .  798 

Alumina 9.621 

Oxide  of  iron 4. .351 

100.000 


This  shale  very  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Eureka  section,  and  probably  belongs  to 
the  same  horizon.  It  is  to  the  softness  of  this  shale  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  eroded, 
that  the  faUs  are  due.    2  feet. 
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7.  A  yellowish  or  grayish  dolomite  of  very  rough,  irregular,  granular  crystalline  and 
earthy  texture,  containing  geodes  and  almost  devoid  of  bedding  lines.    6  feet. 

8.  At  the  base  of  the  above,  are  two  thin  layers  that  present  a  virescent  hue,  caused 
by  small  green  spherules  imbedded  in  a  gray  rock.  Associated  with  these  are  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  ooUtic  spherules,  some  ocherous,  and  others  in  which  the  center  is  yel- 
low and  the  exterior  green,  which  suggests  that  the  coloring  matter  may  be  a  feirous 
compound  of  iron  which  oxidizes  to  the  hydrated  ferric  form.  On  the  weathered  portion 
of  the  rock  these  little  spherical  bodies  are  wholly  or  partially  dissolved  out,  giving  a  harsh, 
minutely  pitted  surface.  Those  that  are  partially  dissolved,  show  a  radiating  structure 
somewhat  resembling  some  of  the  Foraminif era,  but  the  rays  are  not  reducible  to  any 
definite  numerical  system.  Aggiegations  of  similar  problematic  forms,  not  green,  but 
usually  white,  occur  in  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  layers,  disposed  precisely  as  the 
white  oolitic  masses  are  in  the  layers  below,  some  of  which  show  clearly  a  concretionary 
structure,  making  it  probable  that  all  are  so.  They  deserve  more  study  than  it  has  been 
possible  yet  to  give  them.  The  same  layers  contain  many  illy  preserved  remains  of 
what  appear  to  be  an  undescribed  species  of  Salterella  and  also  an  undetermined  Gas- 
teropod  having  a  low  broad  coil.  The  gray  portion  of  the  rock  is  a  mixture  of  earthy 
and  crystalline  granular  material,  rather  soft,  and  has  an  easy  regular  fracture.    6  inches. 

9.  lliis  fossiUferous  layer  graduates  below  into  a  very  peculiar  dolomitic  and  sOiciouv 
rock,  in  which  the  concretionary  structure  attains  an  unusual  development.  Almost  the 
whole  mass  is  formed  of  variously  sized  concentric  segregations  of  cht^  rt  and  dolomitic 
material.  They  are  not  unfrequently  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  resemble  coarse, 
gigantic  Stromatopora.   2.2  feet. 

10.  This  rests  upon  a  dark  gray  dolomite,  similar  to  that  immediately  above  the  con- 
cretionary layer,  but  contains  aggregated  masses  of  white  oolite,  and  is  itself  somewhat 
oolitic  from  the  presence  of  yellowish  and  dark  gray  spherules.  The  white  ones  are  of 
large  size,  and  upon  fracture  and  abrasion  show  their  (on^^iitr'c  structure.  They  are 
aggregated  so  as  to  form  flat  or  nodular  masses  similar  to  those  usually  assumed  by  chert 
in  this  and  the  higher  Silurian  formations.     16  inches. 

11.  Closely  associated  with  this  below  is  a  layer  of  a  pistachio-green  cast  formed  bj 
abmidant  green  spots,  with  which  are  mingled  a  less  number  of  yellow,  orange  and  red- 
dish ones,  the  rock  mass  being  gray.  Aside  from  the  colored  spherules,  it  is  slightly 
o5htic  and  rather  soft,  possessing  a  regular  easy  fracture.  The  Salterella  occurs  here 
also.    3  inched. 

12.  The  base  of  the  exposure  is  formed  by  a  dark  gray,  very  impure,,  and  for  the  most 
part  ooUtic  dolomite.  The  oohths  are  generally  darker  than  the  mass  of  the  rock,  and 
the  larger  ones  are  seldom  perfectly  spherical,  but  incline  to  the  forms  usually  assumed 
by  chert  nodules.  Ocherous  spherules  occur,  and  occasionally  red  hematite  ones.  In 
some  layers,  quartzose  sand  is  abundant,  forming  seams  or  lenticular  masses.  Geodes, 
both  of  quartz  and  calcite  occur.    The  bedding  is  very  irregular.    5  fe  t. 

Total  exposure,  o3.2  feet. 

The  falls  have  a  vertical  descent  of  22  feet,  with  a  fall  of  10  feet  on  the  rapids  above, 
and  a  greater  amount  bilow. 

A  few  miles  north  of  Stiles,  on  Jones  creek,  a  thinner  band  of  shale,  very  similar  to 
that  described  above,  gives  rise  to  a  diminutive  imitation  of  Oconto  Falls,  though  the 
layers  are  not  specifically  identifiable  with  those  of  the  preceding  section.  The  dip  is 
imdulating,  so  that  though  shown  for  some  distance  along  the  stream,  but  a  small  verti- 
cal thickness  is  exhibited. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  formation  is  displayed  at  several  points  between  Angelica 
and  the  Oconto  river;  at  Ord way's  ledge  and  vicinity,  about  five  miles  north  of  Stiles; 
and  on  the  south  side  ot  the  main  Peshtigo  river,  from  above  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
river  to  near  the  bend  above  Potato  rapids.    At  these  several  points  the  uneven  nature 
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of  the  superior  face  of  the  formation  is  shown  to  be  still  a  prominent  fact.  The  last 
mentioned  point  is  120  miles  from  that  at  which  this  feature  was  first  described,  show- 
ing that  this  is  not  a  local  or  exceptional  character,  but  one  that  attaches  to  the  forma- 
tion throughout  this  portion  of  the  state,  and  to  some  extent,  at  least,  beyond. 

As  the  formation  passes  across  the  Menomonee  river  into  Michigan,  it  affords  us  a 
parting  glimpse  at  the  Grand  Rapids.  The  section  is  closely  similar  to  that  at  Oconto 
Falls,  and  will  not  be  here  repeated.  A  full  description  is  given  by  Dr.  Rominger  in  his 
report  on  the  Paleozoic  Rocks  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  p.  72. 

Economic  Considerations.  —  Many  portions  of  this  formation  fur- 
nish stone  well  suited  for  heavy  masonry,  as  locks,  piers,  founda- 
tions, etc.  Its  heavy  beds,  somewhat  silicious  character,  and  free- 
dom from  shaly  matter,  render  it  enduring,  while  it  is  wrought  with- 
out difficulty.  Other  portions  are  adapted  to  ordinary  construction, 
and  exceptional  portions  are  fitted  for  cutting. 

Th^  rock  is  burned  at  numerous  points  for  quicklime^  and  when  a 
judicious  selection  is  made,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  with  good 
results.  The  mass  of  the  formation  is  not  adapted  to  this  purpose,  but 
some  parts  are  exceptionally  pure  dolomites,  and  properly  burned,  pro- 
duce a  most  excellent  lime.  Selection  becomes  a  matter  of  much  im- 
portance, and  as  it  is  equally  so  with  other  formations,  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  state,  the  volume  on  the  general  geology  of  the  state  will 
contain  sj^ecific  information  and  directions  that  will  assist  in  choosing 
H  suitable  stone. 

Some  of  the  less  pure  portions  produce  a  lime  that  forms  a  slightly 
liydraulie  mortar,  suitable  for  general  construction,  but  whose  infe- 
rior whiteness  reduces  its  value  for  finishing  purposes.  In  some  cases, 
where  the  rock  is  burned  at  a  low  heat,  the  hydraulic  property  be- 
comes sufficiently  marked  to  be  very  serviceable  in  many  cases  where 
common  quicklime  will  not  answer,  and  where  the  more  expensive 
cement  is  too  costly.  I  am  informed  by  Hon.  Wm.  Starr,  of  Ripon, 
that  formerly,  lime  of  this  class  from  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone 
at  that  place  was  used  for  cisterns  with  success,  and  that  in  remov^ing 
the  foundations  of  a  mill  that  had  stood  many  years  exposed  to  water, 
the  mortar  made  from  this  lime  was  found  in  excellent  condition. 

An  analysis  of  the  rock  which  constitutes  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
mounds  previously  described,  taken  from  the  N.  W.  \  of  the  N.  E.  \ 
of  Sec.  20,  liipon,  gave  the  following  result: 

Carbonate  of  lime 51 .  68 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 40. 93 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 0. 60 

Alumina 3.09 

Silica 3.16 

Water 0.70 

100.16 
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Insoluble  in  acids,  6.17  per  cent.,  or  nearly  the  entire  amount  of 
silica  and  alumina. 

Messrs.  Blish  &  Barlow  manufacture  a  hydraulic  lime  from  rock 
l)elonging  to  this  formation,  found  in  the  N.  W.  J  of  Sec.  26,  tovm  of 
Poygan,  Winnebago  county. 

The  following  analysis  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Daniells,  shows  it  to  be  an 
impure  dolomite: 

Carbonate  of  lime 49.747 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 38. 189 

Insoluble  in  add 9.442 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina 1  -587 

Water 1.190 

100.155 


The  insoluble  residue  consisted  of  silica,  5.803,  and  alumina,  3.639. 
Tlie  manufactured  product  is  used  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  the  neigh- 
boring cities. 

Some  of  the  argillo-arcnaceous  dolomites,  associated  with  the  shale 
belt  of  this  formation,  have  a  composition  approaching  very  near  that 
of  some  of  the  well  known  cement  rocks  of  the  country,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  analysis  of  Layer  6,  at  Oconto  Falls,  previ- 
ously given,  which  was  made  with  this  fact  in  view,  and  which  de- 
serves consideration,  though  the  stratum  at  that  point  is  unfavorably 
situated. 

ST.  PETERS  SANDSTONE. 

Upon  the  billowy  surface  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  filling 
up  its  troughs,  and.  in  most  cases  surmounting  the  crests  of  its  prom- 
inences, lies  the  St.  Peters  sandstone.  This  formation  has  usually 
])een  described  as  a  very  imiform  deposit  of  purely  quartzose,  inco- 
herent, pebbleless,  non-fossiliferous  sandstone.  All  these  characteris- 
tics fail  in  eastern  Wisconsin. 

Owing  to  tlie  unequal  surface  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  pre- 
viously described,  its  thickness^  instead  of  being  remarkably  uniform, 
is  precisely  the  opposite.  It  is  known  to  vary  within  the  district  un- 
der description  from  two  hundred  and  twelve  feet  down  to  a  single 
layer  of  sand  grains.  It  ranges  from  zero  to  one  hundred  feet  or 
more  —  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  in  one  case,  at  least,  and  changes 
in  a  similar  rapid  and  remarkable  manner  at  many  other  points.  In 
the  instances  of  its  entire  disappearance,  its  thickness  is  not  sufficient 
to  overtop  the  prominences  of  the  lower  formation,  and  the  Trenton 
limestone  above  rests  directly  tcj>on  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone^ 
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while  in  the  immediate  vicinitj',  observ^ed  deptlis  of  sandstone  of  fifty- 
fonr  feet,  eighty-two  feet,  and  one  hundred  feet  have  been  noted. 
Tliis  irregularity  appears  to  be  greatest  from  Dodge  county  north- 
wards. In  the  southern  part  of  the  district,  and,  so  far  as  the  Artesian 
wells  enable  us  to  judge,  in  the  lake  shore  region,  a  greater  degree  of 
uniformity  prevails.  In  other  words,  the  unevenness  of  the  Lower 
Magnesian  surface  seems  to  have  been  greatest  near  its  margin,  or 
near  the  shore  line  of  the  ocean  at  the  time  of  its  deposit;  and  as  it 
recedes  to  the  eastward  and  southward,  it  becomes  more  uniform. 

Setting  aside,  for  the  moment,  a  large  number  of  exceptional  cases, 
arising  chiefly  from  the  foregoing  peculiarities,  the  rock  may  be  de- 
scribed essentially  as  it  is  found  to  be  elsewhere,  being  composed  of 
well  rounded,  rather  uniform,  transparent,  incoherent  grains  of  quartz, 

Pjq  35  forming  a  very  friable  rock. 

Calcareous  and  argillaceous 
matter  are  almost  entirely  ab- 
sent. White,  yellow  and  gray 
are  the  most  prevalent  colors, 
but  red,  brown,  pink  and 
green  are  not  uncommon. 
Sometimes  the  rock  is  beauti- 
fully variegated  and  in  other 

Showing  Coloration  op  St.  Pbtebs  Sandstone  at    ^^^^^    it   IS    banded    lU    a    dlS- 

^^^ov.  jointed    and    irregular   wav, 

JJ^^inu^^^frT  producing  a  very  interesting 

remaining  portion  ie  white,  lined  and  llecked  with  pink.    ^  o  J  r> 

and  unique  effect.  This  is 
im]>erfectly  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  figures.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  formation,  irregular  concretions  of  iron  ore  occur,  which, 
on  weathering,  present  a  dark  brown,  glazed  surface,  which  leads  to 
the  popular  impression  that  they  are  of  volcanic  or  meteoric  origin. 

In  structure^  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  is  finely  laminated,  fre- 
quently in  oblique  and  cross  lines,  and  shows  at  some  points  fine  ex- 
amples of  ebb  and  flow  structure.  The  bedding  is  usually  obscure. 
Vertical,  oblique  and  irregular  fissures  frequently  traverse  the  forma- 
tion, cutting  it  into  huge,  irregular  masses. 

The  exceptions  to  these  general  characteristics  arise  chiefly  from 
the  relation  of  this  sandstone  to  the  irregularities  of  the  underlying 
formation.  Where  it  adjoins  the  sloping  sides  of  the  limestone 
mounds,  it  has  derived  from  them  ingredients  not  possessed  else- 
where. More  or  less  of  calcareous  matter  would  necessarily  become 
mingled  with  the  sand  during  its  deposit.  The  amount  observed  is 
not  so  great  as  might  be  expected,  and  sandstone  within  a  few  feet  of 
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Fig.  36. 


limestone  dipping  under  it  at  an  angle  of  25°,  and  rising  thirty  feet 
above  it,  has  been  observed  to  be  almost  perfectly  free  from  calca- 
reous matter.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  the 
arching  form  of  these  lime- 
stone mounds,  and  the  con- 
centric nature  of  the  external 
layers  are  most  admirably 
adapted  to  resist  erosion,  and 
SuowiNo  THB  Coloration  op  St.  pbtbrs  sandstokb  that  by  the  neamess  of  these 

domes  to  each  other,  they 
would  afford  mutual  protection  from  violent  wave  action.  Conglom- 
eritic  and  brecciated  rock,  formed  by  fragments  of  the  limestone  im- 
bedded in  the  sandstone,  have  been  observed  at  several  points,  but 
only  in  very  close  relation  to  the  limestone. 

A  much  more  prevalent  modification,  especially  to  the  northward, 
consists  of  thin  seams  of  white  argillaceous  material  interlaminated 
with  the  sand  and,  to  some  extent,  diffused  through  it,  giving  it  a 
schistose  character.  It  then  possesses  considerable  coherence,  and  is 
found  in  large  firm  masses  on  the  slope  below  the  ledges  of  Trenton 
limestone.  At  some  'points,  J^erruginous  matter  mingles  with  the  cal- 
careous and  argillaceous  ingredients,  forming  a  variegated  rock  not 
unlike  the  red  and  purple  shales  of  the  Mendota  beds. 

In  addition  to  the  modifications  arising  from  the  Lower  Magnesian 
limestone,  the  Archaean  rocks  contribute  others,  which  have  perhaps 
been  sufficiently  described  in  connection  with  the  quartzites  of  Port- 
land and  Waterloo. 

At  several  points  in  Rock  county,  the  passage  of  the  St.  Peters  to 
the  formation  above  is  attended  by  an  alternation  of  sandstone  and 
calcareous  rock.  The  sandstone  just  below  the  calcareous  bed  is 
marked  with  fucoidal  impressions  and  the  base  of  the  calcareous  layer 
contains  abundant  Scolithus  tubes.  The  calcareous  bed  is  of  a  green- 
ish gray  cast  containing  a  large  percentage  of  insoluble,  argillo- arena- 
ceous material,  in  addition  to  the  evident  quartzose  grains  that  are 
more  or  less  freely  scattered  through  portions  of  it.  This  has  not 
been  observed  to  attain  a  thickness  of  more  than  four  or  fiv^e  feet. 
The  upper  portion  is  usually  shaly  and  appears  at  some  points  to 
have  been  eroded  before  the  deposition  of  the  stratum  of  sandstone 
above.  This  latter  is  thin  and  mixed  with  argillaceous  material  on 
M'hich  sometimes  supervenes  a  thin  seam  of  carbonaceous  matter  fol- 
lowed bv  the  fossiliferous  Trenton  limestone.  At  the  most  northern 
point  at  which  the  junction  was  seen,  the  sand  mingles  freely  with 
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the  calcareous  layers  of  the  Trenton,  for  several  feet  above  their  base. 
At  most  other  points  the  usual  abrupt  transition  was  observed. 

Organic  Remains.  Previous  to  the  present  year  (1876)  there  has 
been  no  published  announcement  of  the  existence  of  fossils  in  this 
formation.  In  the  Fourth  Annual  Keport  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Minnesota,  Prof.  X.  H.  Winchell  describes  a  Lingulepis,  found 
near  Fountain  in  that  state,  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  formation. 

In  my  unpublished  report  of  1873,  Scolithus  borings  were  de- 
scribed as  occurring  in  rock  in  the  town  of  Waterloo,  referred  to  the 
St.  Peters  sandstone.  In  1874,  this  was  confirmed  by  finding  well 
preserved  tubes  of  the  same  in  the  town  of  Beloit,  in  strata  belonging 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  formation.  Fucoidal  impressions  were  also 
found  at  the  same  locality.  In  1875,  Scolithus  tubes  were  seen  in 
sandstone  referred  doubtfully  to  the  base  of  the  formation. 

In  a  synopsis  of  my  report  for  these  years,  three  hundred  copies  of 
which  were  printed  and  distributed  at  private  expense,  in  the  early 
part  of  January,  1876,  the  existence  of  organic  remains  in  this  for- 
mation was  announced.  This  form  of  announcement  will  not  proba- 
bly be  regarded  as  sufficient  to  justify  a  claim  to  priority,  in  this  in- 
teresting discovery.  The  organic  remains  so  far  have  been  found  ex- 
clusively where  the  sandstone  was  compacted  by  some  cementing  ma- 
terial, which  justifies  the  belief  that  the  absence  of  fossils  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  formation  is  due  to  want  of  preservation  and 
not  to  original  absence  of  life  in  the  depositing  sea. 

Method  of  formation.  Tlie  existence  of  the  remains  of  marine 
life  demonstrates  that  the  fossiliferous  portions  at  least  are  submarine 
deposits,  while  the  well  rounded  character  of  the  grains,  the  ebb  and 
flow  structure,  the  shaly  laminations,  the  conglomeritic  portions  and 
its  relations  to  the  adjacent  formations  leave  no  doubt  that  it  belongs 
to  the  common  class  of  oceanic  sand  deposits. 

Kxtent  and  Local  Descriptions.  The  St.  Peters  sandstone  enters  this  district  from 
Illinois  and  from  the  Lead  Region  at  the  soathwestem  comer  of  Rock  county.  Owing 
to  the  ease  with  which  the  sandstone  is  eroded,  it  usually  occupies  only  a  narrow  belt 
close  under  the  protecting?  ledges  of  the  overlying  Trenton  limestone,  and  appears  on 
the  map  as  a  narrow  border  to  that  formation.  In  some  places,  as  in  Rock  county, 
where  it  is  rr*presented  as  occupying  more  ample  areas,  it  is  quite  probable  that  if  the 
drift  could  bf?  removed  \he  sandstone  would  be  found  absent  at  some  points.  The  pre- 
glacial  rivors  undoubtedly  cut  entirely  through  it,  but  their  position  cannot  now  be  ac- 
curately mapped. 

In  Rock  county  it  may  l>e  readily  identified,  since  it  seldom  shows  itself  except  under 
a  protectmg  shelf  or  crown  of  Trenton  limestone,  whose  characteristic  fossils  are  easily 
recognized,  and  by  the  simpler  fact,  that  it  is  the  only  sandstone  exposed  in  the  county. 
Its  upper  portion  is  amply  displayed  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  where  the 
drift  LD  light,  but  presents  so  great  similarity  that  it  will  be  unnecessaiy  to  enter  into 
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local  Uetails.  A  feature  occurs  in  the  north  part  of  the  towmliip  of  Miigmolia,  of  Uiia 
c  .unty,  deferring  notii«.  A  small  streaiQ,  known  as  Allen's  creek,  flowa  westward 
ulougthe  line  separating  sections  4, 5,  and  6,  on  the  north,  from  sections?,  8  and  9,  on  the 
MOiitJi.  On  each  side  there  is  a  rangis  of  blufla  capped  with  Trenton  limestone  and  under- 
liUd  with  St.  PeteiB  sandstone.  The  junction  of  the  two  formations  on  the  souUt  sido 
i-,  by  anerdd  measurement,  IM  feet  above  the  stream,  and  on  the  opposite  side,  in  sec- 
tion 6,  32  feet,  showing  a  difference  of  123  feet.  This  snperior  elevation  of  the  eouth 
bluff  is  maintained  b£  far  to  the  east  as  the  two  can  be  compared.  In  section  7,  about 
midway  between  the  two  bluffif,  there  is  a  Teiy  sharp  east  and  west  ridge  of  hard  sand- 
stone, intersected  in  ever;  direction  by  a  network  of  silicions  seams  that  stand  out  prom- 
inently on  the  weathered  surface,  Be  though  the  rock  had  been  extenaiTely  fractured  and 
subsequently  reunited  by  ailidous  cement.  Thia  ridge  rises  50  feet  above  the  jundjoa 
of  St.  Peters  and  Trenton  on  the  north  side  of  the  stream.  These  facta  are  illuBtiated 
by  the  accompanying  figure, 

Fio.  37. 


In  thia  quiet  region  of  gentle  eoutheastward  dips,  these  phen 
though  insignicant  in  general  geology.    They  are  equally  explainable  by  Bupposing  a 
flexure  of  the  strata  or  a  fault. 

At  the  railroad  cut  near  Magnolia  station,  the  transition  from  the  St.  Peters  sand- 
stone to  tlie  Trenton  limestone  is  well  shown.  The  main  cut  consists  of  the  limestone, 
the  lower  3  or  4  feet  of  which  are  more  or  less  sandy.  Below  this  Ues  8  inches  of  sandstone 
containing  seams  and  nodules  of  iron  oiide  and  sulphide,  doubtless  all  originally  pyrites. 
This  layer  of  sandstone  resta  upon  4  feet  4  inches  of  impure  sandy  conglomeritic  limo- 
rock,  full  of  ScohthusI  ?)  tubes.  Below  tliis,  continuing  t«  the  base  of  the  exposure,  is 
an  incoherent  sandstone,  mottled  and  bonded  with  yellow,  orange  and  giecn  colore,  and 
exhibiting  obhque  and  horizont^  lamination.  A  simdar  transition  may  be  seen  at  nu- 
merous other  points  in  Rock  county.  From  ttiis  county  onward,  tlie  general  course  of 
the  formation  is  due  north  for  about  sixty  miles,  and  then  east  of  north  for  more  than 
one  hundred  miles.  Its  irregularity  of  thickness  in  tracing  it  nortiiward  Snit  becomes 
pronounced  in  tlie  western  part  of  Dodge  county,  and  it  is  first  known  to  be  entirely 
cut  off  by  the  contact  of  the  limestones,  below  and  above,  in  the  southern  part  of  Green 
Lake  county,  notwitheitanding  which,  and  frequent  subsequent  interruptions,  it  main- 
tauis  an  exii^teiice  fur  more  tlian  1*20  miles  to  the  northward.  It  was  last  ol>served  within 
about  four  miles  of  tlie  Michigan  line,  where  it  had  a  thickness  of  20  feet.  Beyond  that 
point  it  is  concealed  by  the  drift. 

The  formation  is  not  recognized  at  all  in  the  recent  gedogical  report  of  Michigan, 
although  the  foregomg  ftwrta  offer  a  strong  presumption  that  it  exists  there.  Under  tha 
impression  that  has  formerly  provailed  concerning  the  uniformity  of  this  deposit,  tlie 
finding  of  the  Twnton  limestone  on  the  Escanaba  river,  resting  directly  ujion  the  Lower 
Magiiesian,  would  justify  the  inference  that  the  St,  Peters  sandstone  was  essentially 
wanting  in  the  Up]>er  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  but  with  the  hght  now  possessed,  the  fact 
of  contact  at  that  point  hiis  liitle  significance  in  relation  to  the  question  of  the  presenca 
or  absence  of  the  fomiabon  in  question. 
Wis.  Sck.  — 19 
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Ecf/n<nri^ic  Corutid^n^itionJi.  The  greatest  procpectiTe  Tahie  «€ 
thU  forrnatioo  u  doobtlesd  its  n:aierJ>^iaring  capacity,  it  being;,  as  &ai§ 
alreadj  been  showay  the  great  sonree  of  Artesian  fountains  in  c&iii 
-portion  of  the  state.  In  view  of  this  faet,  the  f<»i^oing  deretopoKOQ 
in  respect  to  its  natore  possess  eminent  praetieal  importanee. 

For  some  years  geologi&U  have  habitnallj  recommended  the  sand 
of  this  formation  for  t/us  manufacture  of  gUus,  Its  Talae  for  that 
paqiose  is  now  being  put  to  the  practical  test.  A  factory  has  recently 
been  established  at  Omro  for  that  purpose.  The  sand  is  derived  from 
near  Wankan.  A  six  pot  furnace  has  been  erected  having  a  capacity 
per  month  of  800  boxes  of  100  feet  each.  At  present  the  mana^tnre 
is  confined  to  window  glass  and  shades.  The  results  thus  far  attained 
are  reported  as  highly  satisfactory. 

In  the  town  of  Waterloo  the  sandstone  has  sufficient  compactness 
to  serve  as  a  huilding  stone j  but  usually  it  is  too  soft.  This  latter  &ct, 
however,  permits  its  extensive  use  as  sand  for  mortar,  and  similar 
purposes.  At  most  localities  it  can  be  dug  with  pick  and  shovel,  the 
mere  liandling  being  sufficient  to  reduce  it  to  sand.  On  account  of 
its  cleanness  and  sharpness,  it  is  much  superior  to  most  drift  sand. 

TRENTON  GROUP. 

Upon  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  there  lies  an  extensive  series  of  lime- 
stones and  shales,  which  represent  the  Trenton  period.  It  consists  of 
three  main  divisions,  which  are  recognized  in  geological  history  as 
epochs.  The  lowest  meml>er  is  known  as  the  Trenton  limestone,  the 
next  in  order  as  the  Galena  limestone,  and  the  uppermost  as  the  Cin- 
cinnati shales  and  limestone.  These  are  firmly  linked  together  by  fos- 
sils c^nnmon  to  the  three  horizons,  and  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
state  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  discern  any  satisfactory  line  of  de- 
markation  between  them.  In  the  southern  portion,  however,  they  are 
well  distinguished,  and  will  receive  consideration  in  the  order  named. 

TRENTON  LIMESTONE. 

Suhdivtmons.  The  Trenton  limestone  proper,  as  it  i3  developed 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  district  under  consideration,  consists  of 
four  subdivisions  sufficiently  well  cliaracteriaed  to  be  valuable  aids  in 
the  study  and  discussion  of  the  formation,  and  in  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  results  of  the  survey. 

Adhering  as  closely  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  to  the 
terms  already  in  use,  these  will  l>e  distinguished  as  follows: 
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Tjppeh  Blue  Beds,  thickneBB,  15  feet. 


II.    Uppee  Boff  Bm>B,  thickness,  55  feet. 


III.     Lower  Blue  Beds,  thickness,  25  feet. 


lY.     LowEK  BcFF  Bed9,  thickness,  25  feet. 


It  has  been  customaTy  to  divide  the  Trenton  limestone  of  this  state 
into  the  "  Buff  limestone  "  and  the  "Blue  limestone,"  and  in  the  Lead 
region  the  latter  and  some  higher  beda  form  the  "  Qlass  rock,"  "  Browa 
rock,"  and  "  Green  rock."  These  latter  terms  are  based  npon  litho- 
logieal  characters  that  do  not  prevail  in  southeastern  Wisconsin,  and 
hence  the  use  ot  tliese  terms  would  he  undesirable  even  if  their  appli- 
cation within  the  Lead  region  was  sufficiently  well  defined  to  justify 
their  extension  to  other  localities. 

To  continue  the  unmodified  nse  of  the  terms  Blue  and  Buff  lime- 
stone, and  to  rest  with  this  twofold  subdivision,  is  open  to  prions 
objection,  as  experience  has  shown. 

In  the  first  place,  the  color  distinction  made  between  the  two  is 
not  applicable  without  qualification,  since  more  than  half  of  the  up- 
per portion  usually  designated  Blue  limestone  is  quite  as  persistently 
buff  as  the  lower  division.  The  unleached  interior  of  the  thicker 
beds,  in  all  the  subdivisions,  is  blue,  and  that  was  doubtless  the  origi- 
nal color  of  the  whole  formation,  but  the  two  divisions  designated  in 
this  report  as  Buff  are  habitually  leached  to  much  greater  depths 
than  the  remaining  two,  and  are  less  associated  with  bluish  green 
shales,  which  give  to  the  latter  a  bluish  or  greenish  aspect.  Applied 
as  now  suggested,  the  terms  blue  and  bnff  become  reasonably  appro- 
priate and  very  convenient. 

In  the  second  place,  the  chemical  distinction,  viz.:  that  the  lower 
division  is  a  dolomite,  and  the  remainder  a  limestone,  does  not  hold 
good.  All  analysis  of  chippings  from  nnweathered  layers,  represent- 
ing the  whole  thickness  of  what  has  heretofore  been  called  Buff  liino- 
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EtoDe,  and  is  now  called  the  Lower  Buff  beds,  exclusive  of  tlie  argil- 
laceoua  layers  at  the  base,  shows  36.41  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia.  A  similar  analysis  of  the  Lower  Bine  beds  shows  38.39 
per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  A  like  analysis  of  the  lower 
13  feet  of  the  Upper  Buff  beds  gives  43.30  per  cent  of  magnesic  car- 
bonate, and  one  of  a  higher  stratum,  34.86  per  cent.  These  analyses 
were  all  made  from  rocks  whose  exposure  to  leaching  and  weathering 
was  as  nearly  as  possible  equal,  and  from  adjacent,  where  not  identi- 
cal, localities,  all  being  from  the  vicinity  of  Beloit. 

From  these  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  magnesia  varies  bnt 
slightly,  and  that  the  entire  amount  is  large,  so  that  the  term  dolo- 
mite is  applicable  here  as  well  as  to  the  calcareous  formations  above 
and  below,  while  the  Blue  limestone  of  the  Lead  region  is  a  true  lime- 
stone, containing  but  little  magnesia. 

In  the  third  place,  the  paleontological  disHnction  heretofore 
drawn  does  not  hold  good.  The  Buff  limestone  has  been  regarded  as 
characterized  by  great  numbers  of  Gasteropoda,  Cephalopoda  and 
Lamelli  branch  lata,  especially  by  species  referable  to  Tellinomya, 
Oypricardites  and  allied  genera.  But  this  is  at  least  equally  trne  of 
the  Upper  Buff  beds  of  this  report. 

The  following  species  catalogued  in  the  report  of  1862,  as  belonging 
to  the  Lower  Buff  limestone,  have  been  found  in  the  Upper  Buff  beds 
of  this  report: 

Cypri^arditea  I^iota,  C.  rotundatug,  C.  ventricosus,  Modiolopsia 
superha,  Tdllnomya  nasvia,  T.  ventr-icosa,  Murchuonia  helicteres, 
J-'lenrvtomaria  {Ri.ipkistnma)  N^asoni,  P.  subconica,  Trochonema 
umbilicaium,  ItapJiiitoina  letttlcalarie,  Cyrtoceraa  annulatuw.,  C. 
eugium,  Oiifoceraa  Zycus,  0.  Pandion,  and  O.  plebium. 

Only  one  of  the  list  given  in  the  report  of  1862  as  from  the  Buff 
is  known  to  me  as  occurring  exclusively  in  the  Lower  Buff,  while 
three  have  been  found  in  the  Upper  Buff  that  have  not  been  observed 
iu  the  Lower.  The  majority  are  common  to  the  two  subdivisions, 
and  to  this  number  several  allied  species  have  now  been  added. 
C\>lnmnarki  ah-eolaia,  also  regai-ded  as  peculiar  to  the  Lower  Buff,  is 
found  in  the  upper  beds. 

The  strata  at  Rockton,  which  belong  to  the  Upper  Biiff  beds,  are 
referred  to  the  Buff  limestone  of  previous  authors,'  and  a  similar  par- 
donable confusion  of  the  two  members  has  undoubtedly  been  ex- 
perienced by  other  writers  on  the  geology  of  this  region. 

These  facts  are  dwelt  upon  to  this  extent  to  demonstrate  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  introduction  of  a  new  classification,  and  of  new  terms 
'  See  pp.  m,  90,  Vol.  V,  Geo).  Rep.  of  111. 
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in  lieu  of  those  that  have  already  found  a  place  in  the  literature  of 
western  geology. 

It  is  not  presumed  that  the  distinctions  here  made  have  any  wide 
geographical  application,  and  hence  the  terms  in  common  use  have 
only  received  such  qualification  as  the  geology  of  this  region  demands. 

Tlie  term  heds  has  been  substituted  for  limestOTie,  since,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  these  divisions  do  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
what  are  technically  known  among  geologists  as  epochs,  to  which 
grade  tlie  more  significtmt  term  should  be  confined,  unless  there  are 
special  litliological  reasons  for  its  use  otherwise.  While  it  is  very 
much  in  the  interests  of  science,  and  its  practical  application,  to  sub- 
divide the  several  formations  as  far  as  the  facts  will  permit,  and  thus 
give  to  our  discriminations  and  descriptions  as  much  of  exactness  as 
possible,  much  confusion  is  introduced  into  the  general  literature  of 
the  science,  if  each  of  these  minor  members  is  clothed  with  a  formal 
title. 

/.  TTie  Lower  Buff  Beds.  It  has  already  been  observed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  that  a  slight  alternation  of  sand- 
stone and  calcareous  lavers  occurs  in  the  transition  to  the  Trenton 
limestone,  there  being  above  the  main  body  of  sandstone  a  calcar- 
eous layer  of  about  four  feet  thickness,  overlaid  by  a  bed  of  sand- 
stone two  feet  or  less  in  thickness.  Above  this  there  follow  the 
Lower  EuflFbeds.  Their  usual  thickness  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
five  feet.  At  some  points  the  formation  seems  to  be  made  up  of 
three  main  strata,  the  lower  one,  more  or  less  shaly  toward  the  bot- 
tom, of  about  four  feet  thickness,  the  middle  one  seven  feet,  and  the 
upper,  twelve.  These  are  less  distinctly  subdivided  into  beds  from 
two  feet  in  thickness  downwards.  When  these  distinctions  are  not 
observable,  the  layers  are  of  a  similar  heavy  bedded  character,  except 
when  affected  by  the  action  of  the  elements.  The  texture  is  some- 
what irregular,  arising  from  an  uneven  association  of  earthy  and 
crystalline  material.  The  general  aspect  is  earthy,  but  crystalline 
particles  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  mass.  The  color,  as  seen  iu 
natural  ledges  and  superficial  quarries,  is  a  light  yellowish  buff  or 
gray.  The  interior  of  thicker  and  less  exposed  layers  frequently  has 
a  bluish  cast. 

The  rock  is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  silicious  and  aluminous  material,  and  an  in- 
significant ingredient  of  iron  and  the  more  common  salts.  Crystals  of 
calcite  and  occasionally  those  of  pyrite  occur  in  cavities. 

The  fossils  of  this  division  are  abundant,  although  less  so  than  in 
the  upper  divisions,  especially  the  blue  beds. 
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The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  species  that  lived  during  the 
deposition  of  these  strata: 

Buthotrephia  succulens^  Streptelasma  {Petraia)  comiculum^  a  new 
species  of  Stietopora  and  one  of  Trenuitopora^  a  Zingula,  resembling 
Z.  ohtusa^  Orthis  disparalis^  O-perveta,  0.  Bubquadrata^  0.  tricenaria, 
JStreptorhynckus  deflecUim^  S.jilitextum^  S.  deltoideum^  S.  planum- 
honurrij  Strophomena  altemata^  S.  camerata^  S.  camura^  S,  incras- 
aata^  a  new  species  of  Rhynchonella^  Tellinomya  nasuta^  Cypricar- 
dites  CanddensiSy  C  rectirostris,  C.  rotundatf/s,  C.  suhtruncatuSy 
C.  ventricostia,  C,  n.  sp.j  Modiolopsts  superha,  HelicotOToa  planu- 
lata,  Itaphistoma  lenticularisj  £.  Nasoniy  Pleurotomaria  snhconicay 
Trockonenia  amiiguum,  T.  nmbilicatuniy  Murchisonia  tricarinatay 
M.  bidnctaj  Subulites  elangatuSj  Bucania  hidm^satay  Bellerophon 
hilohatuSy  Pterotheca  attenuatay  Orthoceras  anelluniy  O.juncetiniy  0. 
vertebralcy  O.y  n.  sp.y  0.  BeloUense,  Oncocerae  Pandioriy  0.  pleheiumy 
Gyroceras  convohxmSy  Lituites  occidentalisy  Illoenus  tauruSy  Cer- 
aurus  pleurexanthermis  and  LeperditiafabulUes, 

It  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  name  any 
single  fossil  of.  common  occurrence  that  is  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  this  geological  horizon  The  abundance  of  Lamellibranchiates, 
Gasteropods  and  Cephalopods,  and  the  fewness  of  the  Corals  and  Bry- 
ozoans  sufficiently  distinguish  it  from  both  of  the  Blue  beds  above, 
but  not  from  the  Upper  Buff  beds  to  which  this  division  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  paleontologically  as  well  as  lithologically.  At  some 
points  the  Lower  Buff  beds  develop  sometliingof  a  shaly  character  at 
the  base,  and  are  highly  fossiliferous,  in  which  cases  the  facies  of  the 
fauna  strongly  resembles  that  of  the  Blue  beds,  which  are  likewise 
shaly*  It  appears  from  all  the  facts  that  there  was  an  alternation  of 
conditions  in  the  depositing  Trenton  seas,  and  that  when  the  condi- 
tions were  such  as  to  favor  the  formation  of  limestone  simply,  the  life 
above  characterized  predominated,  and  that  whenever  the  conditions 
changed  so  as  to  cause  a  deposit  of  shale  interleaved  with  layers  of 
limestone,  the  brachiopodous  and  coralline  fauna  prevailed.  These 
subdivisions  then  signify  rather  physical  mutations  of  a  more  or  less 
local  nature,  than  wide  spread  changes  in  the  life  character  of  the  period. 

2,  The  Lower*  Blue  Beds,  The  upper  surface  of  the  preceding  di- 
vision is  at  most  points  well  defined,  and  upon  its  thick  beds  rest  an 
alternating  series  of  thin,  impure  limestone  layers  and  thinner  shaly 
leaves.  These  are  usually  grouped  into  more  massive  beds,  and  where 
removed  from  the  action  of  surface  agencies,  the  shaly  portions  often 
possess  sufficient  coherence  to  bind  the  limestone  layers  into  beds  of 
respectable  dimensions. 
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The  average  thickness  may  be  put  down  at  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet.  The  limestone  is  varying  in  texture.  Usually  it  is  a  mix- 
ture of  earthy  material  and  minute  crystals,  but  sometimes  has  a 
compact  crystalline  structure,  and  occasionally  a  coarse  granular  one. 
Some  layers  are  little  else  than  a  mass  of  fossils.  The  color  is  bluish, 
or  grayish,  weathering  to  light  gray  or  buff. 

Th^  shale  is  a  bluish  green,  and  aside  from  mingling  with  the  lime- 
stone somewhat,  it  forms  seams  and  partings  between  the  layers. 
These  are  seldom  over  two  inches  thick  in  the  southern  part  of  our 
province,  but  attain  more  considerable  dimensions  at  the  north.  A 
notable  amount  of  carbonaceous  material  is  sometimes  associated  with 
this  shale.     It  is  usually  very  highly  fossiliferous. 

In  chemical  composition  the  limestone  layers  do  not  essentially 
differ,  so  far  as  tested,  from  the  Buff  already  described,  being  an  im- 
pure magnesian  limestone.  The  analysis  previously  referred  to  in- 
cluded only  the  limestone  layers,  the  shaly  partings  being  excluded. 
Including  these,  probably  one-third  of  the  whole  mass  would  be  found 
to  be  silicious  and  aluminous  material. 

Besides  the  bluish  green  cast  that  the  shale  gives  to  the  mass,  it  has 
served  to  protect  the  limestone  from  the  leaching  action  of  percolat- 
ing water,  so  that  it  also  oftener  retains  its  original  bluish  hue  than 
the  beds  below  and  above,  and  renders  the  name  applied  to  it  not  in- 
appropriate. It  is  characterized  by  a  nauch  greater  abundance  of  fos- 
sils than  the  beds  below.  These  differ  from  those  below  in  the 
much  greater  abundance  of  Corals,  Bryozoans  and  small  Brachio- 
pods,  especially  the  Orthidce.  Murchisonia  gracilis  appears  in 
great  abundance  near  the  base  of  this  division.  It  is  not  found  in 
my  somewhat  extensive  collections  from  the  Lower  Buff,  which  indi- 
cates its  rarity,  though  perhaps  not  absence,  from  that  horizon.  Bel- 
lerophon  hilohatus  is  very  abundant,  though  not  confined  to  this 
horizon.  This  division  comprehends,  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  a 
large  proportion  of  all  the*  species  found  in  the  Trenton  limestone  of 
this  region. 

J.  The  Upper  Buff  Beds,  This  is  the  thickest  and  most  important 
subdivision  of  the  group  in  the  Rock  river  valley,  reaching  a  vertical 
dimension  of  fifty-five  feet.  It  is  less  uniform  in  its  several  parts 
than  the  two  preceding,  and  is  less  easily  described  in  general  terms, 
and  the  reader  will  perhaps  find  the  detailed  description  of  the  sec- 
tion at  Beloit,  given  subsequently,  under  the  head  of  local  descrip- 
tions, more  satisfactory  than  the  general  statements  here  made.  The 
most  prevalent  kind  of  rock  is  a  rather  heavy  bedded  limestone,  ob- 
scurely banded  and  mottled  with  light  gray  and  buff,  giving  the 
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whole  a  light,  yellowish  buff  aspect.  The  gray  portions  are  more 
compact  and  crystalline  than  the  buff,  which  are  porous  and  earthy 
although  beautifully  bespangled  with  glistening  crystalline  facets. 
These  characters  apply  more  particularly  to  the  lowest  and  uppermost 
members;  the  latter  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  nodules  of 
chert.  A  portion  of  the  intermediate  layers,  while  retaining  some- 
thing of  the  nature  above  described,  becomes  much  more  irregular  in 
texture,  and  possesses  a  very  rough  fracture,  which  gives  the  ledges 
in  the  quarry  a  brecciated  appearance  that  is  increased  by  the  pres- 
ence of  cavities. 

Another  portion  is  more  homogeneous  in  structure  than  either  of 
the  preceding  kinds,  and  has  a  very  noticeable  conch oidal  fracture, 
resembling  in  this  respect  the  glass  rock  of  the  Lead  region,  from 
which,  however,  it  differs  in  having  a  less  cx)mpact  and  more  earthy 
texture,  caused  by  the  presence  of  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  alumin- 
ous and  silicious  material.  It  is  lined  with  obscure  reddish  stains, 
probably  of  fucoidal  origin.  This  constitutes  two  bands,  two  to  four 
feet  thick,  lying  near  the  center  of  the  division  and  separated  seven 
or  eight  feet  from  each  other.  They  thus  constitute  reliable  laud- 
marks  in  correlating  partial  exposures  at  distant  points,  and,  if  intel- 
ligently used,  will  prove  a  serviceable  guide  to  the  quarryman. 

The  life  at  this  stage  was,  as  has  been  remarked,  very  similar  to 
that  at  the  time  of  the  deposit  of  the  Lower  Buff  beds,  but  was  more 
prolific  and  varied.  Nearly  sixty  species  are  known  to  occur  in  these 
beds,  and  it  is  presumable  that  the  actual  number  is  much  larger. 

Of  these,  between  fifteen  and  twenty  have  not  been  found  in  the 
Lower  Buff  beds,  but  until  more  thorough  search  has  been  made  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  regard  them  as  diagnostic.  The  occurrence  of 
Halysites  at  this  horizon  is  especially  worthy  of  remark,  as  being  the 
lowest  point  at  which  it  has  yet  been  authentically  reported  in  the 
western  series. 

4.  The  Upper  Blue  Beds.  These  are  so  similar  in  general  charac- 
ter to  the  Lower  Blue  Beds,  as  not  to  need  extended  description. 
They  differ  from  them  chiefly  in  those  cases  where  they  take  on  a 
coarse  granular  character,  approaching  that  of  the  Galena  limestone 
above,  to  which  they  constitute  the  transition.  The  degree  in  which 
they  are  thus  modified  varies  with  the  locality.  At  several  points 
there  are  only  four  or  five  such  transitional  beds,  and  at  other  points 
the  whole  division  shows  something  of  this  character. 

An  abundance  of  Brachiopods^  Bryozoans  and  Chcetetoid  corals 
form  the  leading  feature  of  the  life  of  this  period.  Its  general  aspect 
is  more  manifestly  similar  to  that  of  the  Cincinnati  shales  above  the 
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Galena  than  that  of  the  beds  below.     Lejptmna  se^ncea  is  a  very  abun- 
dant fossil,  which  has  not  been  observed  to  be  true  below. 

Local  Descriptions.    In  the  yieinity  of  Beloit  are  a  namber  of  natural  and  arti- 
ficial exposures  that  are  so  fortunately  situated  at  different  elevations  m  to  exhibit  th^i 

entire  thickness  of  the  formation,  and  yet,  an  equally  fortunate  cii*- 
FiG.  39.  cumstance  for  the  students  of  geology  of  that  locaUty,  their  correct 

correlation  is  attended  with  something  of  difficulty,  and  is  only  ac- 
la  a    complished  by  careful  and  industrious  study.    By  combining  tho 
partial  series  shown  at  the  various  points,  the  following  general 
.  .      section  for  that  vidnity  may  be  constructed: 

Upper  Blue  Beds. 

y  A.    A  greenish  blue  impure  limestone,  chiefly  earthy  and  snb- 

crystalline,  but  in  part  granular,  beds  thin  and  separated  with 
shale,  very  fossiliferous.    Estimated  thickness,  fifteen  feet. 
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Upper  Buff  Beds. 

B.  I.  In  general  a  fine  grained,  impure  limestone,  of  earthy  or 
subcrystalhnc  texture,  tlie  former  a  light  buff.the  latter  gray,  com- 
bined so  as  to  give  an  obscure  banded  and  mottled  appearance 
quite  pecuhar.  Nodules  of  chert  are  present,  which  distinguish 
it  from  the  rock  below.  Beds,  thick  and  uniform,  fracture,  easy  and 
regular  in  the  upi)er  two-thirds,  while  that  of  the  lower  part  is 
very  rough  and  angular,  as  though  from  a  brecciated  structure; 
more  impure  than  the  upper  portions.  A  shaly  layer,  7  feet  from 
the  base,  contains  carbonaceous  seams  with  Graptohte  markings. 
Twenty-two  feet. 

II.  Layer  of  homogeneous  structure,  cbnchoidal  fracture,  and 
earthy  texture,  but  sparkling  with  mitiute  crystals;  Imed  and  spot- 
ted \vi\h.  obscure  reddish  fucoidal  stains.    Two  and  one  half  feet. 

III.  Combines  to  some  extent  the  character  of  the  layers  above, 
being  less  homogeneous  than  the  last,  and  more  so  than  the  pro- 
ceding.  Some  layers,  very  fossiliferous,  the  remains  being  grouped 
more  or  less  in  colonies.  Horizon  of  the  Holysites.  Seven  to  eight 
feet. 

IV.  Similar  to  II,  but  the  characters  more  marked.  Three  to 
four  feet. 

V.  Similar  to  I,  but  not  cherty.  Texture  toward  the  upper  part 
more  irregular  than  below.    Nineteen  feet. 

Lower  Blue  Beds. 

C.  Thin-bedded  impure  Hmestone  of  varying  earthy  and  crys- 
talline texture,  interleaved  witii  shaly  partings,  the  whole  having 
a  bluish-green  or  gray  color.    Very  fossiliferous.    Twenty-three 

feet. 

Lower  Buff  Beds. 

D.  Thick-bedded,  buflf  limestone,  of  i-ather  coarse  texture, 
somewhat  shaly  at  the  base.  Fossils  not  very  abundant  except  in 
the  shaly  portions.    Twenty-three  feet. 

IVansitional  layer  of  sandstone,  2  feet. 
Transitional  layer  of  impure  hmestone,  4  feet. 
St.  Peters  sandstone. 


St.  p. 
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At  Gluteus  point,  near  the  east  line  of  Sec.  10,  town  of  Beloit,  about  four  mileB  north  o€ 
the  city,  the  upper  portion  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  and  the  lower  jMirt  of  the  calcare- 
ous transition  bed  is  shown.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  southeast  of  tiiis,  in  Sec.  11,  N. 
W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  tlie  transition  stratum  is  better  shown,  together  with  the  layer  of 
sand  above  and  the  bottom  layers  of  the  Lower  Buff  beds.  About  an  equal  distance 
further  south,  near  the  high  bluff  that  overlooks  the  river,  cherty  layers,  5,  I,  and  a  por- 
tion of  those  above  are  shown.  The  latter  i)artake  quite  decidedly  of  the  characteristicR 
of  the  Galena  limestone,  and  are  less  shaly  than  usual.  Passing  over  the  high  hill  to  a 
ravine  on  its  southwest  flank,  the  Galena  limestone  and  some  of  the  upper  transitional 
layers  may  be  found.  Nearly  a  mile  further  south,  at  the  large  quany  near  the  C.  & 
N.  W.  R.  R.,  a  portion  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  the  calcareous  transitional  layer,  the 
interstraUfied  layer  of  sand,  the  shaly  layers  of  the  Lower  Buff  limestone,  one  of  whicli 
is  especially  crowded  with  LeperdUiafahuliteSj  the  heavy  Lower  Buff  beds  in  full,  and  the 
Lower  Blue  bods,  may  be  seen  in  magnificent  vertical  exposure. 

A  partial  analysis  of  chippings  from  the  entire  thickness  of  the  Buff  and  Blue  layen 
at  this  point,  exclusive  of  the  thin  ones  at  the  base,  shows  the  following  composition: 

Buff.  Blue. 

Lisoluble  residue.. , 5.74  10.29 

Soluble  siUca 1.%  1.75 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina 3.27  1 .60 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 36.40  38.39 

Carbonate  of  Ume,  etc.,  by  estimate 52.63  47.97 

Total 100.00       100.00 


Li  a  ravine  a  Httle  south  of  this  the  upper  part  of  the  Lower  Buff  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  Lower  Blue  beds  are  shown  in  a  small  quarry.  Still  further  south  along  the  rail- 
way, another  large  quarry  exhibits  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Lower  Buff  and  Blue 
beds,  and  below,  near  the  track,  the  St.  Peter  sandstone  is  slightly  exposed.  Several 
minor  openings  along  this  line  of  bluffs  display  limited  sections.  A  mile  or  more  to  the 
southeast,  at  Carpenter's  quarry,  on  the  line  between  sections  26  and  27,  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  Upper  Buff  beds  —  B.  V,  IV,  III  and  a  portion  of  II,  of  the  preceding  sec- 
tion —  are  extensively  wrought,  the  lower  beds  especially  being  a  desirable  building- 
stone.  The  ravine  below  this  quarry  has  gullied  into  the  Lower  Blue  beds,  and  show:^ 
their  character  wherever  subjected  to  the  full  action  of  atmosphere,  frost,  and  water. 

A  partial  analysis  of  the  strata  B.  V  and  B.  IV,  at  Carpenter's  quarry,  shows  Uieir 

chemical  nature  to  be  as  follows: 

r-Upper  Buff.—s 

B.  IV.  B.  V. 

Insoluble  residue 12.50  3.42 

Soluble  silica 1.87  1.99 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina 2.2^3  1 .42 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 34.86  43.87 

Carbonate  of  lime,  etc.,  by  estimate 48.54  49.30 

Total 100.00        100.00* 


A  mile  and  a  half  farther  southwest,  Hess'  quarry  appears  to  Ue  across  the  layor 
marked  B.  II,  in  the  section,  and  to  include  some  of  the  layers  above  and  below,  tho 
latter  being  especially  proUfic  in  fossUs  heretofore  classified  as  characteristic  of  the  Buff. 
At  Hanchett's  quarry,  a  short  distance  south  of  this,  the  present  exposure  reaches  from 
about  three  feet  below  the  bed  marked  B.  IV,  to  about  the  top  of  B.  II.    A  Uttle  over 
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a  half  mile  northwest  of  this  point,  at  Smith's  quarry,  the  junction  of  the  Upper  Blue 
beds  and  the  Galena  limestone  with  a  few  feet  libove  and  below  is  shown,  completing 
the  series.    This  junction  may  also  be  seen  between  Turtleville  and  Shopiere. 

The  quarries  at  Rockton,  Illinois,  present  a  magnificent  section  of  the  Upper  Buff  beds 
from  layer  B.  IV  upwards  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  Upper  Blue  beds . 

These  statements  are  given  thus  specifically  that  there  may  be  the  fullest  opportunity 
for  verifying  and  utilizing  the  statements  of  this  report,  and  that  there  may  hereby  be 
furnished  a  basis  for  the  more  accurate  study  of  the  vertical,  and,  to  some  extent,  hori- 
zontal range  of  the  exceedingly  interesting  fossils  of  these  beds,  whicli  it  is  hoped  will 
be  prosecuted  by  the  geologists  of  the  region.  A  series  of  collections  carried  on  for  years 
under  the  favorable  opportunities  afforded  by  continuous  quanying,  in  which  the  exact 
locality  and  horizon  should  be  carefully  noted,  could  not  fail  to  show  valuable  results. 

Over  one  hundred  species  of  fossils  are  known  to  occur  in  these  beds,  among  which  the 
following  identifications  have  been  made: 


Buthotrephis  succulens. 
Steptelasma  comiculum. 
Chaetetes  lycoperdon. 
Chietetes  discoideus. 
Stictopora  elegantula. 
Stictopora,  n.  sp. 
Scbizocrinus  nodosus. 
Ptilodictya  recta. 
Lingula,  sp.  und. 
Orthis  perveta. 
Orthis  plicatella. 
Orthis  testudinaria. 
Orthis  pectinella. 
Orthis  tricenaria. 
Orthis  bellarugosa. 
Strophomena  camerata. 
Strophomena  altemata. 
Sirophodonta,  sp.  und. 
Streptorhynchus  deflectum. 
Streptorhynchus  subtentum. 
Leptiena  sericea. 
Rhynchonella,  sp.  und. 
Ambonychia  attenuata. 
Ambonychia,  n.  sp. 
Ambonychia  lamellosa. 
Cypricardites  Niota. 
Cypricardites  rotundatus. 
Cypricardites  ventricosus. 
Cypricardites,  n.  sp. 
Tellinomya  nasuta. 
Tellinomya  alta. 
Tellinom}^  Iphigenia. 
Tellinomya  levata. 
Tellinomya  ventricosa. 
Modiolopsis  superba. 
Modiolopsis  plana. 
Raphistoma  lenticularis. 


Raphistoma  Nasoni. 
Trocbonema  ambiguum. 
Trochonema  umbilicatum. 
Trochonema  Beloitense,  n.  sp. 
Flurotomaria  subconica. 
Murchisonia  bicincta. 
Murchisonia  gracilis. 
Murchisonia  helicteres. 
Murchisonia  pagoda. 
Murchisonia  tricarinata. 
Cyclonema  percarinatum. 
Subulites  elongatus. 
Clisospira  occidentalis,  n.  sp. 
Helicotoma  planulata. 
Maclurea  Bigsb^i. 
Metoptoma  perovahs,  n.  sp. 
Bellerophon  bilobatus. 
Bellerophon  WisconsinensiSi  n.  sp. 
Bucania  Buelli,  n.  sp. 
Bucania  punctifrons. 
Bucania  bidorsata. 
Pterotheca  attenuata. 
Hyolithes  Baconi,  n.  sp. 
Gyroceras,  sp.  und. 
Cyrtoceras  annulatum. 
Cyrtoceras  comiculum.    , 
Cyrtoceras  eugium. 
Cyrtoceras  Neleus. 
Oncoceras  abruptum. 
Oncoceras  Alceus. 
Oncoceras  Lycus. 
Oncoceras  Pandion. 
Oncoceras  plebeium. 
Oncoceras,  sp.  undescribed. 
Oncoceras,  sp.  undescribed. 
Orthoceras  anellum. 
Orthoceras  multicameratum. 
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Orthoceras  junceum.  "Worm  boiings. 

Orthoceras  planoconvexum.  lUsBnus  ovatus. 

Orthoceras  Beloiten.se.  Asaphus  Bairandi. 

Orthoceras  2  sp.  undes.  Asaphus  lowensis. 

Orthoceras  vertebrale.  Ceraurus  pleurexanthemus. 

Endoceras  aDnulatum.  Encrinurub  sp.  undes. 

Endoceras  proteiforme.  Leperditia  fabulites. 
Gonioceras  ancex)8. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Janesville  are  a  number  of  extensive  quarries  and  natural  expo- 
sures that  display  the  three  lower  members  of  the  formation  quite  extensively.  At  the 
quarry,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  dty  we  find,  at  the  base,  heavy  buff  layers,  con- 
taining but  few  fossils,  and  representing  the  Lower  Bull'  beds.  The  complete  tliickness 
is  not  shown.  On  these  repose  thinner  bedded,  eminently  fossiliferous,  blue  and  gray 
beds  attended  ^ith  shaly  layers  and  seams.  These  are  the  Lower  Blue  beds,  in  tliick- 
ness, 22  feet  9  inches.  These  support  about  13  feet  of  hght  buff  colored  limestone,  of 
uneven  structure — owing  to  earthy  or  soft  granular  spots  and  occasional  cavities — rather 
irregular  fracture,  giving  an  earthy  surface  with  crystaUine  spangles,  and  containing 
but  few  fossils.  Beds  one  foot  or  less  in  thickness.  These  constitute  the  lower  portion 
of  the  Upper  Buff  beds.  The  following  species  were  observed  at  this  point,  nearly  all 
belonging  to  the  Blue  beds:  Buthotrephis,  Chcetetes  lycoperdon^  Crinoid  sterns^  Stic- 
topora  (two  new  species),  Ptilodidyay  TremcUopora,  Lingula  attemtatUf  Orthis  perveta^ 
0.  tricenaria.  0.  sp.  neia  (like  0.  testudifuiria),  Streptorhynchus  deflectum^  Strophamena 
catnerata^  S,  incrassatay  Rhynchon-aellay  n.  sp.^  Ambanychia  lamellosa^  TelUnomya  n 
suta,  Cypricardites  rotundatuSy  C.  ventricosuSy  Modiolopsis  planOy  Helicotoma  planulatcty 
Raphistoma  lenticiilariSy  Trochonenta  timbilicatumy  Murchisonia  heliciereSy  M.  tricari- 
naiay  Pleurotonmria  suhconicay  Bucaniay  n.  sp.y  Pterotheca  attenuxttay  HyolUhes  Baconi, 
n.  sp.y  Orthoceras  junceuniy  0.  vefiebrahy  0.,  n.  sp.y  Endoceras y  Proteifarfney  Cyrtoceras 
Pandion?  Gomphoceras  ?  Asaphus  Barrandiy  Illwnus  ovaiuSy  Ceraurus  pleurexanthe- 
muSy  Leperditia  fabulitej  and  Beyrichia. 

At  the  lower  railroad  bridge  at  Janesville,  the  whole  of  the  Lower  Buff  limestone  is 
shown  resting  upon  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  and  overlaid  by  about  30  feet  of  the  higher 
beds,  which  are  here  less  fossiliferous  than  usual.  A  section  of  this  exposure  is  given  in 
the  report  of  1862.  About  two  miles  above  the  city,  Rock  river  cuts  through  the  lower 
part  of  the  formation  and  into  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  and  a  ravine  coming  in  on  tho 
east,  through  which  the  road  ascends  from  the  river,  exposes  a  large  part  of  the  higher 
strata,  so  that  by  combining  the  sections,  neai'ly  the  whole  of  the  series  may  be  studied. 
Fossils  are  abundant  in  the  usual  layers. 

Farther  up  the  river,  above  Fulton  Center,  the  lower  strata  crown  the  bluffs  with 
weather-worn  outliers,  while  nearer  the  water's  edge  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  discovers 
itself.  They  become  somewhat  cavernous  at  one  point,  a  rare  feature  in  this  region. 
The  following  fossils  were  collected  along  the  ledges  on  the  west  side  of  the  river: 
Chwtetesy  Strcptclasma  corniculumy  Stictoporay  n.  sp.y  Orthis  pervetay  0.  tricenaria y 
Streptorhynchus  deflectunty  Strophamena  camerata  ?  S.  incrassatay  Rhynchonelhy  Telli- 
nomya  nasuta,  Cypricardites  Canadensis,  C.  rectirostriSy  C.  rotundatuSy  C.  ventricosuSy 
Modiolopsis  superhay  Raphistoma  lenticularis,  Trochonema  amhiguum,  Pleurotomaria 
suhconicay  Murchisonia  tricarinaiay  Bucania  hidorsata,  Pterotheca  attenuatay  Orthoceras 
junceumy  0.  rertebraUy  OrmoceraSy  Illcenus  taurus,  Leperditia  fabulites. 

The  lower  beds  are  also  exposed  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Koshkonong.  In  the  west- 
em  part  of  Rock  county  there  are  numerous  outcroppings  of  this  formation,  most  fre- 
quently of  the  lower  beds;  but  occasionally  also  of  tlie  higher  ones.  The  railway  cut 
near  Magnolia  station  exposes  the  Lower  Buff  beds,  and  furnishes  an  excellent  oppor- 
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tonity  for  studying  its  character  and  fauna,  which  is  very  similar  to  that  ahvady  grven, 
llie  uppermost  layers  of  the  Trenton,  and  its  junction  with  the  Galena  limestone  above, 
may  be  seen  satisfactorily  in  the  N.  E.  j^  of  Sec.  31,  and  in  the  S.  E.  J4  o^  Sec.  19, 
town  of  Union,  where  a  new  species  of  Stictopora,  and  one  of  Trematopora^  Ptilodictya 
recta,  Orthis  perveta,  0.  testudinaria,  0.  iricenaria,  Leptcena  sericeay  and  Ceraurus  pleu- 
rexanthemus  indicate  the  character  of  a  fauna  very  abundant  in  individuals,  though  not 
especially  so  in  species.  At  the  lower  quarry  belonging  to  Mr.  Emmp  near  Ft.  Atkin- 
son, the  upper  portion  of  this  formation  is  again  shown,  though  the  layers  are  some- 
what lower  than  tlie  above.  About  two  miles  below  Jefferson,  on  the  west  side  of  Rock 
river,  a  htUe  stream  has  cut  down  to  dnrk  mottled,  fine  grained,  rather  thick  beds  that 
are  capable  of  receiving  an  excellent  polish.  Their  lithological  affinities  are  with  the 
upper  half  of  tlie  formation. 

Near  Aztalan  are  several  quarries  showing  the  junction  of  the  Lower  Buff  layers  and 
those  above.  The  fossils  collected  were  chiefly  Buff  species.  The  surface  of  the  rock  is 
beautifully  polished  and  striated  by  glacial  action. 

On  the  north  side  of  Red  Cedar  Lake  in  the  town  of  Oakland,  and  in  the  vicinity,  on 
the  west,  the  lower  beds  are  displayed,  showing  a  somewhat  less  firm  rock  than  usual. 
The  first  mentioned  locaHty  ailbrds  SchizocrirmSf  Stictopora^  Orthis  perveta^  0.  plica- 
tella?  0.  tricenaria,  Streptorhi/nchus  felitextum^  Strophomena  incrassataf  Zygospira 
modesta?  Raphistoma  lenticularis,  Pleurotornaria,  SubuUtes  elangattis  and  Cyrtolitea. 
To  which  the  others  add  Buthotrephis  succulens^  Strophomena  camerata^  CypricardUea 
rotundatits^  Ortlwceras  vertehrale^  Onnoceras  and  Gonioceraa  anceps. 

The  most  interesting  exposure  of  the  Trenton  limestone  in  the  town  of  Waterloo  is 
at  the  quarry  of  Mr.  David  Crump  in  section  35.  The  lower  four  feet  are  of  thick  bedded, 
very  serviceable  rock,  above  which  lies  one  foot  of  thin  shaly  stone,  succeeded  by  six  feet 
of  somewhat  irregular  layers  of  medium  thickness,  upon  which  are  two  feet  of  even 
bedded  stone  overlaid  by  two  and  a  half  of  thin,  greenish,  shaly  material.  The  lower 
portion  is  to  be  regarded  as  representing  the  Lower  Buff  layers,  and  the  upper  ones 
the  Lower  Blue  limestone.  The  following  si)ecie8  were  collected  in  a  limited  time  at 
this  locality:  Buthotrephis  succulens,  GraptoUte-like  bodies;  Choetetes^  Streptelasma 
corniculum^  Orthis  tricenaria^  Streptorhynchus  deflectum,  S.  planumbonum^  Stropho- 
mena incrassata^  a  new  species  of  Rhynchonella^  TelUnomya  ventricosa  (young)  Cyp- 
ricardifes  rotundntus,  and  a  new  species,  Raphistoma  lentieularis,  Pleurotornaria  sub- 
conica,  Murchisonia  hicincta^  M,  helideres^  Orthoceras  annellumf  0.  vertebrate,  and  frag- 
ments of  Ormocercts  and  Cyrtoceras. 

The  Trenton  formation  outcrops  in  the  towns  of  Shields,  Portland,  Elba,  Loivell,  CaU 
amns,  Beaver  Dam,  Westford,  Fox  Lake  a.nd  Trenton,  in  Dodge  county;  but  the  ex- 
posures in  all  cases  are  slight,  and  for  the  most  part  belong  to  the  base  of  the  founation. 
While  they  subserve  a  very  useful  purpose  in  supplying  their  respective  regions  with 
building  material,  they  add  httle  to  our  knowledge  of  the  formation,  and  possess  but 
small  interest  to  the  geologist  or  general  reader. 

In  the  townships  of  31ackford  and  Green  Lake,  in  the  county  of  Green  Lake,  more 
frequent  and  extensive  exposures,  both  natural  and  artificial,  occur,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lakes  that  beautif\'  those  towns.  According  to  the  general  rule  already 
observed,  they  are  cliiefly  the  lower  beds,  and  are  caused  to  stand  forth  by  the  easy 
degradation  of  the  sandstone  below. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Ripon  the  liower  Buff  hmestone  is  well  displayed.  One  of  the 
noticeable  peculiarities  in  this  neighborhood  is  the  unequal  elevation  of  the  base  of  the 
formation.  "WHiile  resting,  so  far  as  observed,  conformably  upon  the  St.  Peters  san<l- 
stone,  the  junction  is  found  at  varjnng  altitudes.  One  of  the  lowest  points  is  at  **  The 
Falls,"  within  the  city.  These  falls  are  caused  by  the  waters  of  Silver  creek  pouring 
over  the  lower  ledges  of  the  Trenton  limestone  and  excavating  the  softer  sandstone  be- 
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low.  By  following  up  the  staream,  a  sta^ong  dip  to  the  north  of  east  may  be  obserred. 
Fossils  are  not  abundant  here,  and  but  few  species  were  collected,  although  the  quany- 
ing  and  natural  exposures  afibrded  ample  opportunities.  A  few  rods  west  of  the  busi- 
ness center  of  the  city,  the  lowest  layers  of  the  formation  are  about  40  feet  higher  than 
at  the  faUs.  Along  the  bluff,  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  the  same  layers  are  25  to 
30  feet  higher  still,  from  which  point  they  dip  to  the  south  until  they  disappear  beneath 
Ciystal  creek  at  a  lower  point  than  that  at  which  they  occur  to  the  east  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  city.  To  the  west  of  this,  toward  Green  Lake,  the  base  of  the  formation  is 
more  nearly  honzontaL  In  section  5  of  the  township  of  Ripon,  about  three  miles  north- 
west of  the  dty,  the  junction  in  question  occurs  at  a  lower  elevation,  if  an  aneroid  meas- 
urement is  to  be  trusted,  than  at  any  of  the  preceding  points. 

All  these  variations  may  be  readily  accounted  for  by  supposing  a  changeable  dip  of 
a  few  degrees;  but  they  are  nevertheless  unusual  in  this  formation.  As  the  floor  of  the 
formation  has  its  greatest  elevation  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  point  where  it  rests 
upon  the  domes  of  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  previously  described,  and  has  a  lower 
elevation  as  it  recedes  from  this  point,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  phenomena 
may  1)e  due  to  that  relationship. 

The  following  species  representing  the  fauna  of  the  lower  beds  of  the  formation  were 
ooUected  in  this  vicinity,  the  quarries  of  Mr.  Coombs  and  Mr.  CorUs  proving  most  pro- 
lific :  Buthotrephis  succulenSy  B.  gracilis^  Chastetes^  Streptelasma  coniiculumt  Retepora, 
TrenuUoporay  n.  «p.,  Lingula^  like  L,  ohtusa^  Stidopora^  Orthis  perveta^  O.  tricenaria,  0, 
subquadrata^  Strepiorhynchus  deflectum,  S.  deUoideum^  S.  filitextum,  S,  planumhonum^ 
Strophomena  altematay  S.  camura^  S,  incrassata,  S.  tenuistriata,  Rhynchonella,  n,  sp., 
Tellinomya  nasuta,  Cypricardites  rotundattis^  C  subtruncatuSy  C.  ventricosus^  C,  n.  sp., 
Modiolopsis  superba^  Helicotoma  plantikUay  Raphistoma  lenticularisy  Trochonema  am- 
higuum,  T.  umhilicatumy  Pleurotomaria  subconica^  Murchisonia  bicincta,  Holope^^  Sub- 
uUtes  elongatus;  Orthoceras  annellumy  0.  junceum,  0.  veriebrale^  0.  planoconvexum, 
0.,  sp.  new,  Cyrtoceras  (Oncoceras)  plebeium?  C.  PandioHy  C,  or  Gyroceras  (outer  cham- 
ber only),  OrtnoceraSj  Gyroceras  convolvanSy  LUuites,  llloenus  tauruSj  EncrinuruSj  Lep- 
erditia  fabuliteSj  Ceraurus  pleurexanthemus. 

North  of  Ripon,  the  formation  soon  becomes  doubly  covered  with  drift,  being  over- 
laid not  only  by  the  original  glacial  deposit  of  rubbish,  but  also  by  the  later  lacustrine 
clays,  and  hence  it  presents  itself  at  the  surface  even  more  rarely  than  before,  so  that 
our  attention  is  not  again  demanded  by  the  meager  and  scattered  exposures  until  we 
reach  the  vicinity  of  Neenah  and  Menasha,  where  a  cluster  of  interesting  quarries 
occur.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  those  directiy  south  of  Neenah  and  north  of  Me- 
nasha, which  are  referred  to  a  higher  horizon,  we  find  a  belt  of  quarries  beginning  with 
Thompson's  in  Sec.  29,  Neenah,  and  extending  north  to  the  county  line,  which  possesses 
the  general  lithological  characters  of  the  Upper  Buff  beds,  which  have  already  been  ful- 
ly described.  The  following  list  of  species,  however,  collected  from  this  belt,  shows 
several  forms  not  observed  in  that  horizon  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  but  which 
are  common  in  a  higher  position  and  which  therefore  give  spepial  interest  to  the  fauna 
of  these  localities:  Two  new  species  of  Chcetetes,  Streptelasma  coniiculum,  Columnaria, 
a  new  species  of  Stictopora,  Schizorinus  nodosus,  Lingula  quadrata?  Orthis  lynx,  0. 
plicatella,  0.  subquadrata,  0.  tesiudinaria,  0.  pectinella,  Streptorhynchus  deflectum,  5. 
filitextum,  Strophomena  altemata,  S.  incrassata,  S.  camerata,  Leptoena  sericea,  Zygo- 
spira  recurvirostris,  Rhynchonella  Anticostensis,  Raphistoma  lenticularis,  Pleuroto- 
maria subconica,  anew  species  of  Murchisonia,  havmg  a  lofty  spire,  Endoceras  pro- 
teiforme,  an  undetermined  Gyroceras  and  Leperdita  alta?  were  secured  in  the  limited 
time  that  could  be  devoted  to  collection. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Verbeck's  residence,  near  the  southeast  comer  of  section  18, 
Menasha,  are  several  small  quarries  that  possess  interest  from  their  position  and  char- 
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acter.  At  ilie  quany  just  east  of  his  house,  the  rock  consists  of  thick  bedded,  light 
greenish  blue,  or  gray  limestone  containing  some  argillaceous  material  diBtributed 
through  the  mass  in  thin  leaves,  forming  a  rock  quite  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in 
the  bed  of  the  Lower  Fox  river.  Between  the  heavy  beds  are  greenish  blue  argilla- 
ceous shales  containing  fossils,  the  small  Brachiopods  of  the  Blue  beds  predominating. 

Opposite  this,  on  the  south,  a  few  feet  of  rock  of  a  similar  nature  but  more  fossilifer- 
ooB,  are  underlaid  by  a  partially  exposed  bed  of  dark  blue  crystalline  rock.  About  forty 
rods  west  of  this  is  another  shallow  quarry  displaying  apparently  a  lower  horizon.  The 
mass  of  the  rock  here  has  a  rather  brittle,  comi)act,  crystalline  texture  of  dark,  slightly 
blmsh  gray  color,  and  irregular  or  sometimes  vitreous  or  conchoidal  fracture.  In  tho 
lower  strata  there  is  much  chert,  distributed  in  layers  of  nodules  which  are  white  or  flint 
colored  and  fbssiliferous.  The  rock  also  contains  frequent  small  gcodes,  the  cavities  be- 
ing lined  with  calcite  and  occasionally  pyrite,  or  rarely  by  zinc  blende.  The  walls  of 
fissures  are  also  sometimes  lined  with  calcite  and  pyrite.  A  short  distance  to  the  nortli- 
vrcst  of  the  quarry  first  mentioned  the  beds  present  the  more  usual  characteristics  of  the 
argillaceous  portions  of  the  Blue  limestone  as  seen  farther  south.  The  strata  at  these 
several  quarries  dip  at  an  angle  of  about  2**  to  the  southeast. 

Passing  on  to  the  north  about  ten  miles  we  find  in  the  S.  £.  qr.  of  section  28  of  the 
town  of  Center,  a  partially  exx)06ed  low  dome  of  rock,  reminding  us  forcibly  of  the 
Lower  Magnesian  mounds  previously  described,  the  more  so  because  that  formation  lies 
about  two  miles  distant.  Tlie  beds  are  exposed  on  tlie  east  and  south  sides,  in  which 
directions  they  dip,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  uncovering  of  tlie  other  sides  would  bear 
out  the  impression  of  a  mound  with  quaquaversal  dip,  (jfiven  by  an  approach  from  the 
east  and  south.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  dip  of  tlie  Trenton  in  this  region  U 
greater  and  more  varying  than  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  though  even  here  the 
inclination  rarely  exceeds  7*  or  8**.  The  rock  at  this  point  is  a  blmsh  gray  argillaceous 
Umestone,  with  shaly  partings  and  very  fossiliferous,  the  following  species,  many  of 
them  represented  by  a  large  number  of  individuals,  being  gathered  by  tlie  winter  in  a 
half  hour:  Buthotrephis  succulensj  Spongoid  bodies  Astylospongia?  a  new  species  of 
Ch<KteteSy  C.  discoideus^  Streptelastna  corniculum,  Schizocrinus  nodosuSj  a  new  species  of 
Sticiopora^  Oiihis  lynx^  0.  subquadrata,  0.  testudinmHa^  a  new  species  of  OrthiSj  Strep- 
tarhynchuSf  Strophomena  altemata^  LepUena  sericea^  Zygospira  recurvi rostra j  a  new 
species  of  Rhynchonella,  Raphistoma  lenticulariSy  an  undetermined  cast  of  MurchisoniOt 
containing  a  fragment  of  Subulites^  resembling  5.  hrevis,  Bellerphon  hilobatuSf  Buca- 
nia  (fragment),  Orthoceras  and  lUcenus  taurus. 

In  describing  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  in  the  region  just  west  of  the  last  local- 
ity, its  relations  to  the  Trenton  were  dwelt  upon,  and  in  view  of  that  relationship,  it  may 
be  profitable  to  here  record  the  occurrence  of  the  following  species  in  Sees.  25  and  26, 
town  of  Ellington,  immediately  over  against  the  escarpment  of  Lower  Magnesian  lime- 
stone: Paleophycus  ccespiiosum^  Schizocrinus  nodostiSy  Orthis  lynx,  Streptorhynchus 
deflectuntj  Strophomena  altemataj  S,  incrassata  and  an  undetermined  species  of  Rhyn- 
chonella. 

By  reference  to  the  maps  it  will  be  seen  that  the  formation  passes  north  through  the 
townships  of  Freedom,  Osboni,  Seymour,  Maple  Grove,  Lesser,  Angelica,  Little  Suam- 
ico,  Pensaukee,  Stiles,  Oconto,  Peshtigo  and  Marinette,  as  those  townships  are  now  con- 
stituted. The  exi)0sures  in  these  towns  are  scattered  and  meager,  and  represent  cliiefly 
the  lower  member  of  the  formation.  Tliey  possess  much  local  value  as  a  source  of 
building  material,  but  in  their  present  undeveloped  condition  they  add  but  Uttle  of 
knowledge  or  interest  to  what  has  already  been  said,  although  they  indicate  that  the 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  formation  at  the  souUi  undergo  something  of  modi- 
fication. 

It  is  the  barrier  interposed  by  this  fonnation,  that  causes  the  Peshtigo  river  to  make 
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a  detour  to  tlie  eastward  in  range  31,  and  gives  rise  to  Pofoto  and  Place's  Rapids ^  where 
the  river  crosses  it,  the  former  due  apparently  to  the  more  resisting  Lower  Buff  beds  and 
the  latter  to  the  Upper. 

The  second  series  of  rapids  encountered  in  ascending  the  Menomonee  river  are  attrib- 
utable to  a  similar  cause.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  at  this  extremity  of  our  dis- 
trict, two  hundred  miles  from  the  point  where  our  study  of  the  formation  began,  there  is 
not  an  equally  extensive  and  fortunate  exposure  of  its  several  members,  that  compari- 
sons might  be  made  which  would  exhibit  the  changes  it  has  undergone  in  thickness, 
Uthological  character  and  organic  contents.  Instead  of  this  we  have  only  a  few  feet 
poorly  exposed  in  the  banks  of  the  Menomonee  river.  A  portion  of  the  rock  at  the 
irapids  is  a  deep  blue,  heavy,  crystalline  limestone,  weathering  smooth  and  breaking  into 
rectangular  blocks,  while  other  portions  are  quite  irregular  in  texture,  being  composed 
of  combined  earthy,  crystalline  and  shaly  material,  with  partings  of  the  latter  material. 
The  bedding  is  thin  and  the  layers  for  the  most  part  uneven.  On  the  whole,  while  not 
differing  essentially  from  the  general  characters  of  the  formation  as  seen  elsewhere,  it 
presents  an  exceptional  aspect  in  harmony  with  the  suggestion  already  made,  that  this 
formation  in  common  with  the  accompanying  ones  below  and  above  has  changed,  in  a 
subordinate  degree,  its  peculiarities.  The  following  species  indicate  the  character  of 
the  fauna:  A  new  species  of  Cruziana^  Buthotrephis  succulenSf  undetermined  Fucoids, 
Chastetes  li/coperdottj  Montictdipora  allied  to  M.  frondosa,  Crinoidea  (Cyathocrinus?), 
columns  of  Schizocrinus  nodosus,  a  new  species  of  Stictopora^  PtHodictya  recta  9  Orthis 
testudinaria^  O.  tricenaria,  and  an  undetermined  species,  Streptorhytichtis  filitextum^  8. 
planocotwexum,  StriipJiomena  incrassataj  Rhynchonella,  Zygospira  recurvi rostra j  PentU" 
merus  hemlplicatus,  and  Trilobitic  remains  {Asaphns)} 

Industrial  Considerations.  This  rock  is  extensively  quarried  for 
the  purposes  of  common  masonry.  At  the  great  majority  of  places 
the  quarries  are  only  superficial  and  the  layers  thin,  and  associated 
with  mncli  chipstone.  As  greater  depths  are  reached  a  better  class 
of  building  stone  is  usually  found,  because  the  rock  has  been  less  sub- 
ject to  surf^ice  action.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  with  the 
same  amount  of  exposure  the  layers  in  the  interior  of  a  hill,  which  ap- 
pear firm  and  solid,  would  become  split  and  broken,  like  those  that 
outcrop.  The  change  that  is  seen  in  tracing  a  layer  back  into  the 
hill  is  brought  about  by  the  atmosphere,  frost,  percolating  water,  and 
similar  agencies,  and  is  not  due  to  the  original  nature  of  the  rock. 
This  fact  affords  a  means  of  judging  of  the  endurance  of  the  rock, 
and,  applied  to  most  of  the  beds  of  this  formation,  shows  that  their 
power  of  resisting  the  elements  is  limited.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  Blue  limestone,  which  is  inferior  to  the  Buff,  and  which  is  to  be 
avoided  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit.  It  is  a  matter  of  expe- 
rience that  two  quarries  may  be  opened  with  what  appears  t<;  the 
proprietors  an  equally  good  prospect,  one  of  which  will  soon  reach 
regular,  even  courses,  with  little  waste  material,  while  the  other  only 
develops  thin  layers  with  mutih  shale  and  chipstone.     Such  would  be 

*  Compare  list  from  the  same  locality  in  the  Michigan  Report,  Paleozoic  Rocks,  1872, 
p.  62. 
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the  cage  if  one  were  located  in  the  horizon  of  the  Buff  beds,  and  the 
other  in  that  of  the  Bhie.  The  facts  here  given  should  assist  in  avoid- 
ing mistakes  of  this  kind.  The  Upper  Buff  heds  furnish  the  best 
quality  of  building  stone,  unless  thick  layers  for  heavy  masonry  are 
desired,  when  the  Lower  Buff  also  furnishes  good  material.  Very 
little  of  this  formation  is  well  adapted  for  cutting,  though  the  lower 
portions  of  the  Upper  Buff,  and  some  parts  of  the  Lower,  are  well 
suited  to  rough-dressed,  course-work,  its  soft  color,  when  tastefully 
relieved  by  appropriate  pointing,  cappings,  and  cornice,  producing  a 
very  grateful  effect.  It  is  a  significant  fact  in  this  connection,  that 
in  the  vicinity  of  Beloit,  where,  as  stated  in  the  local  descriptions, 
quarries  have  been  opened  at  nearly  every  horizon  of  this  formation, 
none  are  now  habitually  worked,  except  those  lying  in  the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  the  Upper  Buff  beds. 

This  limestone  is  burned  at  some  localities  for  quick  lime,  but  ex- 
cept as  a  source  of  local  supply  when  communication  is  poor,  such 
use  is  not  to  be  recommended.  The  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  im- 
purities which  it  usually  contains  are  not  only  so  much  waste  mate- 
rial, as  ordinarily  manufactured,  but  if  the  heat  is  allowed  to  become 
excessive,  the  impurities  unite  with  the  lime,  producing  a  neutral 
product.  Burned  at  a  low  temperature,  this  difficulty  is  in  a  measure 
avoided.  Some  of  the  more  impure,  yet  homogeneous  portions,  would 
probably  produce  a  water  lime  that  would  fall  into  the  class  known  as 
"  limes  slightly  hydraulic,"  or  perhaps  a  grade  higher. 

GALENA  LIMESTONE. 

Reposing  on  the  Trenton  beds  just  described,  lies  the  Galena  lime- 
stone; so  named  from  the  double  fact  that  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  state,  where  it  has  its  most  characteristic  development,  it  is  the 
chief  formation  that  bears  the  lead  ore.  Galena  or  Galenite,  and  that  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Galena,  it  is  extensively  displayed. 

General  characteristics.  In  chemical  constitution,  the  rock  con- 
sists essentially  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  united, 
molecule  to  molecule,  and  hence  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  dolomite. 
In  addition  to  these  main  ingredients,  there  is  always  present  a  vari- 
able  quantity  of  silicious  and  aluminous  material,  and  also  some 
iron.  Iron  pyrites,  calcite,  zinc  blende  and  galenite  are  not  unfre- 
quently  associated  with  it  in  the  district  under  consideration,  while 
in  the  Lead  region  these  exist  in  great  abundance,  and  others  thaii 
those  named  are  associated  with  them. 

The  dolomite  of  this  formation  exists  usually  in  an  imperfectly 
Wis.  Sl'r.  — 20 
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crystallized  granular  form,  while  the  silicions  and  aluminous  mater- 
ial has  an  earthy  texture,  and  when  abundant,  gives  the  rock  a  shaly 
structure.  These  earthy  ingredients  are  usually  distributed  in  seams 
or  partings  between  the  layers,  and  in  thin  leaves  in  the  mass  of  the  bed. 
These  being  insoluble  are  left  as  a  clay  when  the  lime  and  magnesia  are 
dissolved  away,  giving  rise  to  a  clayey  soil,  or  crevice  filling  accgrding 
to  circumstances.  When  the  rock  is  ground  up  by  glacial  action  more 
of  the  soluble  parts  are  retained  and  a  most  excellent  marly  clay  soil 
results.  In  its  more  manifest  characters  and  typical  form,  this  de- 
posit may  be  described  as  a  heavy  bedded,  irregular,  coarse  textured, 
gray  or  buff  dolomite,  containing  frequent  cavities  lined  or  filled  with 
the  minerals  already  mentioned,  and  weathering  in  a  very  irregular, 
fantastic  way,  owing  to  inequalities  of  structure.  Nodules,  and  occa- 
sionally continuous  sheets  of  chert  or  flint  are  a  prominent  feature 
of  some  portions  of  the  formation.  When  exposed  at  or  near  the 
surface,  the  rock  usually  presents  a  decayed,  rotten  appearance. 

As  a  general  description,  this  is  applicable  in  eastern  Wisconsin  as 
far  north  as  Dodge  county.  At  that  point  the  formation  begins  to 
undergo  a  change.  The  modification  consists  mainly  in  the  intro- 
duction of  more  clayey  material  in  the  form  of  slialy  leaves  and  part- 
ings. The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  render  the  rock  more  impervious 
to  water  and  atmospheric  agencies,  and  hence,  its  original  blue  or 
gray  color  is  more  generally  preserved,  and  to  this  is  added  the  green- 
ish or  bluish  hue  of  the  shaly  material,  so  that  the  rock,  instead  of 
being  light  yellowish  gray  or  buff,  is  usually  greenish  or  bluish  gray. 
With  the  increase  of  argillaceous  material  there  is  also  an  increase  of 
fossils.  This  may  be  partly  due  to  the  more  perfect  preservation  that 
was  afforded  by  the  nature  of  the  rock,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
change  in  the  oceanic  conditions  that  caused  the  increase  of  clayey 
material  also  had  its  effect  upon  the  life  of  the  period. 

Without  entering  into  a  full  discussion  of  the  causes  that  produced 
this  modification  in  rock  and  fauna,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  ty- 
pical Galena  limestone,  viewed  as  a  whole,  arches  over  the  low  broad 
anticlinal  axis,  which  stretches  southward  from  the  more  ancient 
rocks  that  form  the  elevated  country  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state, 
and  that,  whatever  may  be  true  of  the  western  horn  of  this  arched 
crescent,  as  it  enters  the  trough  between  the  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota axes,  the  eastern  horn  becomes  depressed  and  modified  as  it 
reaches  the  margin  of  the  great  basin  occupied  by  the  Lower  Penin- 
sula of  Michigan  and  adjaceht  regions.  It  will  be  subsequently 
shown  that  there  is,  and  was  at  the  time  of  deposit,  a  marked  depres- 
sion of  all  the  formations  in  this  region,  and  that  they  were  all  mod- 
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ified  by  the  change  of  conditions  which  this  depression  caused,  aid- 
ed by  the  protection  which  the  projecting  axis  above  mentioned  and 
its  associated  reefs  aflForded.  The  change  in  the  Galena  limestone  is 
gradual  and  progressive  for  40  or  50  miles,  beyond  which  its  nature 
as  modified  becomes  constant  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles  to  the  lim- 
its of  the  state. 

Organic  Contents.  For  a  complete  list  of  the  fossils  found  in  the 
progress  of  the  survey  in  this  formation,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
general  table  of  fossils  of  the  Trenton,  Galena  and  Cincinnati  forma- 
tions, where  may  also  be  obtained  a  convenient  vjew  of  their  distribu- 
tion, and  for  a  knowledge  of  their  special  distribution  and  associa- 
tions, reference  may  be  had  to  the  lists  given  in  the  local  descriptions 
that  follow.  In  addition  to  these,  only  a  few  general  remarks  need 
here  be  made.  The  "  Lead  Coral,"  liecejptaculUes  Oweni^  is  the  most 
characteristic  fossil,  and,  from  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  distin- 
guished, furnishes  a  most  convenient  and  reliable  guide.  It  is  not, 
however,  always  to  be  found  in  limited  exposures  of  the  formation, 
though  it  is  very  widely  distributed.  A  large  coiled  shell,  having  a 
high  spire,  known  as  Mitrchisonia  hellicincta  is  almost  equally 
characteristic  in  this  region  and  is  more  abundant.  This  spedes  is 
regarded  as  identical  with  Murchimnia  major ^  whose  typical  locality 
lies  in  this  horizon  in  the  Green  Bay  region.  Two  somewhat  similar 
fossils,  Fttsispira  ventricosa  and  F.  elongata  are,  so  far  as  yet  deter- 
mined in  this  region,  confined  to  this  formation.  Linyula  quadrata^ 
a  phosphatic  shell,  is  also  regarded  as  characteristic,  though  it 
is  not  strictly  confined  to  this  horizon.  Several  other  species,  so  far 
as  present  knowledge  goes,  are  found  only  in  these  beds,  but  their 
distribution  is  not  sufficiently  general  and  well  ascertained  to  justify 
regarding  them  as  distinguishing  species.  The  majority  of  the  spe- 
cies, as  we  should  expect,  are  also  found  in  the  adjacent  formations. 
Of  the  75  species  collected  from  this  formation,  setting  aside  doubt- 
ful forms,  19  are  confined  to  it,  42  are  also  found  in  lower  strata,  but 
not  above,  and  14  are  found  both  below  and  above.  These  state- 
ments relate  only  to  the  collections  made,  and  it  is  to  be  considered 
that  owing  to  practical  difficulties,  the  collections  from  the  adjacent 
strata  above  are  less  full  than  from  those  below,  and  that  from  the 
immediately  superjacent  beds  there  are  no  collections,  because  no  ex- 
posures in  this  region. 

Thickness.  The  average  of  several  estimates  gives  this  formation 
a  thickness  of  about  160  feet,  with  a  variation  from  about  125  feet  to 
200  feet. 

Industrial  value.     While  this  is  the  formation  which  is  so  pro- 
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ductive  of  lead  and  zinc  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  there 
is  little  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  prove  so  in  the  region  nnder  con- 
sideration, for,  although  the  ores  of  those  metals  occur  not  unfre- 
quently  in  small  quantities,  no  indications  of  valuable  deposits  have 
yet  been  developed. 

Analysis  shows  that  much  of  this  formation  from  Dodge  county 
southward  is  a  comparatively  pure  magnesian  limestone,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  quicklime.  It  is  used  for  this  pur- 
pose at  Watertown,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Whitewater  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
estimated  that  40,000  to  50,000  barrels  are  burned  annually.  It  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  the  Trenton  beds  which  are  sometimes 
burned  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  the  district  it  furnishes  an  inferior 
building  stone,  owing  to  its  granular  character,  but  as  it  undergoes 
modification  farther  north,  it  becomes  better  suited  to  the  purposes 
of  construction.  At  Waupun,  Oshkosh  and  other  localities,  it  is 
rough-dressed  for  course-work  with  very  satisfactory  results.  At 
other  ]>oints,  especially  Duck  Creek  and  Kaukauna,  the  heavy  beds 
are  well  suited  to  the  more  massive  kinds  of  masonry,  and  have  been 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  government  works  in  that  region. 

Distribution  and  Local  Details,  The  more  exact  surface  distribu- 
tion of  the  Galena  limestone  is  shown  on  the  maps  of  the  accompa- 
nying atlas.  Viewed  in  a  comprehensive  way  the  formation  may  be 
said  to  constitute  a  broad,  nearly  north  and  south  belt,  having  a  jag- 
ged, irregular  outline,  and  forming  the  floor  of  the  great  Kock  river 
and  Green  Bay  valley. 

Beginning  at  the  south,  according  to  our  habit,  we  find  on  the  west  side  of  Rock  river, 
in  Rock  county,  about  a  dozen  small  areas  of  this  formation,  capping  the  higher  prom- 
inences.   Only  a  few  feet  of  the  base  of  the  formation  are  present  at  these  points. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Rock  county,  and  the  western  part  of  Walworth  county,  tho 
Galena  Hmestone  has  a  more  ample  development,  though  largely  concealed  by  drift.  The 
rock  in  this  region  has  essentially  the  same  characteristics  that  distinguish  it  in  the  Lead 
region,  being  a  rather  heavy  bedded,  coarse,  uneven  textured,  granular,  buff  dolomite, 
containing  more  or  less  of  chert,  and  weathering  to  a  very  rough  exterior.  Fossils  are 
not  abundant,  and  are  usually  in  the  condition  of  obscure  casts.  The  most  extensive 
exposures  are  found  where  tlie  westward  flowing  streams  have  fonued  gorges  in  crossing 
the  strata. 

The  Western  Union  Railway  passes  through  one  of  these,  in  the  town  of  Turtle, 
about  midv,ay  between  Beloit  and  Clinton  Junction,  and  has  added  several  fine  cuts  to 
the  natural  exposures  made  by  the  stream. 

In  the  town  of  Bradford,  the  Turtle  creek  has  excavated  a  passage  through  this  for- 
mation, leaving  vertical  escarpments  of  moderate  altitude,  surmounted  by  steep  slopes, 
rising  from  80  feet  to  100  feet  above  the  stream.  Fissures  analogous  to  those  of  the 
Lead  region  occur  here,  but  no  trustworthy  indication  of  valuable  lead  deposits  were 
seen.    A  few  iom\s  were  collected  here,  inclutling  ReceptacuUtes  Oiretii,  an  undeter- 
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mined  species  of  Sireptela^ma,  a  new  species  of  Lingula,  Orthis  hjnx^  0  tricctiaria,  a 
Strophomena^  Cypricardites  roiundaius^  C.  subtruncatus,  C.  vetitricosua,  Raphistoma  len- 
ticitlariSj  Trochonema  umbilicatum^  a  new  species  of  Murchisoniaimd  Orthoceras  junce- 
wm.  The  most  southerly  exposure  of  this  formation,  seen  in  Walworth  county,  was  near 
Sharon  Mills.  Between  this  point  and  Whitewater,  deep  drift  conceals  it.  Near 
the  latter  point,  several  quarries  have  been  opened,  from  which  a  supply  of  building 
stone  and  lime  are  derived.  The  rock  here  is  of  a  more  decided  buff  color  than  is  com- 
mon, and  is  marked  with  peculiar  concentric  wavy  lines  of  a  redish  hue.  It  is  soft,  po- 
rous, granular,  uneven  in  texture,  and  much  decomposed  on  the  surface,  but  is  more 
cohesive  and  enduring  than  its  appearance  would  indicate.  There  is  evidence  of  a  con- 
siderable fauna  at  this  point,  though  the  preservation  of  the  fossils  is  usually  poor. 

The  following  identifications  have  been  made,  a  portion  of  them  based  on  specimens 
from  the  private  collections  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Wooster: 

RecepiacuUtes  glohosusy  R.  Oweni^  Aaiylospongia^  casts  of  the  cup  of  a  ZaphrentiSf 
Comulites-like  txihes^  Lingula  qtiadrata^  a  Monomerella^  Orthis  lynx,  0.  perveta^  or  equi- 
ralviSj  Strepforhynchus  delioideum^  Sirophomena  alternatay  S.  canierata,  large  form,  S, 
camerata?f  small  ventriooae  form,  Airypa  hisulcata^  Rhynchonella  capax^  Ambonychia 
erecta?,  A.  lamellosa^  Cypricardites  ventricosus,  Raphistoma  lenticularis,  Trochonema 
umbilicatum,  Phurotmnaria,  resembling  P.  Occidentalism  Murchisonia  bellicinctay  or  M. 
major;  M,  bicincta,  and  anew  species,  Holopea paludiniformis^  H.  near  H.  obliqua^ 
Fusispira  elongat-i,  F.  ventricosOy  and  a  new  species  of  Ecadiomphalus,  Maclurea 
Bigsbyify  and  two  n.  sp.  Conularia  Trentonensis,  Orthoceras  planoconvexum^  and  two 
undetermined  species,  Cyrtoceras  (Oncoceras)  pUbeium^  and  two  undetermined  species. 

Passing  by  several  minor  exposures,  we  find  about  two  miles  southeast  of  Fort 
Atkinson,  quarries  situated  in  the  lower  portion  of  this  formation,  and  a  little  to  the 
north  (Sec.  10,  S.  E.  qr.,  T.  5,  R.  14),  a  quarry  in  the  Upper  Blue  limestone.  The  rock 
from  the  former  furnishes  a  good  lime  and  an  ordinary  building  stone.  On  the  west 
side  of  Rock  river,  in  the  towns  of  Jefferson  and  Oakland,  are  several  patches  of 
Galena  Umestone,  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  prominent  hills  of  that  region.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  the  heavy  drift  accumulations  effectually  conceal  the  fonnation. 

About  two  miles  north  of  Watertown,  in  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  20,  town  of  Emmet, 
Dodge  county,  is  iin  extensive  quairy  displaying  this  formation,  which  still  maintains 
the  characteristics  already  described.  Cavities  in  the  rock  are  rather  more  than  usually 
abundant,  and  are  usually  lined  with  ^cite,  or  more  rarely  dolomite,  and  occasionally 
with  zinc  blende  or  galena.  Iron  pyrites  also  occur  in  nodular  crystalUzations,  many 
of  which  are  desulphurized  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Chert,  as  usual,  is  abundant,  more  particularly  in  the  upper  layers.     Fossils  are  rare. 

An  analysis  by  Mr.  Bode  of  chippings  from  the  several  layers  representing  a  thick- 
ness of  fifteen  feet,  shows  the  following  composition : 

Carbonate  of  hme 54.051 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 44. 139 

SiUca 1.564 

Alumina 0 .  072 

Oxide  of  iron 0.174 

100.000 


From  which  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a  nearly  pure  dolomite,  aside  from  the  chert,  which 
was  excluded  from  the  specimens  analyzed. 

As  far  north  as  this  point,  the  rock  of  this  formation  has  maintained  a  very  constant 
character,  and,  as  remarked  before,  closely  resembles  the  Galena  in  its  more  iTpical 
locaUties.    To  the  north  of  this  point  it  begins  to  undergo  a  change.    For  twenty-five 
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miles  northward  the  change  is  slight.  The  rock  becomes  somewhat  mote  firm,  compact, 
and  serviceable  as  building  material  and  of  a  gray  or  blue  cast  rather  than  buff.  It  is 
also  somewhat  more  argillaceous. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Fox  Lake  and  at  Wanpan,  this  change  has  become  quite  pro- 
nounced, resultinflr  in  a  rock,  much  superior  to  that  farther  south,  for  purposes  of  con- 
struction, though  less  serviceable  for  quicklime.  If  the  formation  be  traced  along  its 
western  margin,  that  is,  along  its  base,  the  modification  of  its  characteristics  is  found  to 
be  very  gradual.  Along  the  upper  margin,  there  are  but  few  opportunities  for  ex- 
amination. 

At  Seven  Mile  Creek  there  is  a  flat  weathered  exposure  that  reveals  little,  save  the 
fact  of  change  in  the  direction  indicated.  Moore's  quarry  in  the  western  part  of  the  dty 
of  Fond  da  Lac  displays  a  rough,  coarse,  thick  bedded  rock  of  irregular  texture,  con- 
taining cavities  Uned  with  calcite  and  pyrite,  and  somewhat,  though  not  remarkably,  ar- 
gillaceous. While  different  from  the  rock  at  Watertown  and  southward,  it  still  retains 
a  noticeable  resemblance  to  it.  Receptaculitea  Oi^em  and  Murchisonia  hellicincta  (mc^or) 
occur  here,  as  well  as  at  Waupun  and  other  points  in  this  region,  and  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  horizon  to  which  these  beds  belong.  At.  Moore's  quarry  the  strata  have  been 
forced  up  into  a  sharp  anticlinal  axis,  from  which  the  beds  dip  equally  in  both  directions 
at  an  inclination  of  upwards  of  10.°  The  trend  of  the  axis  is  northwest  and  southeast. 
It  ia  manifestly  a  case  of  disturbed  strata,  but  the  extent  of  the  distubance  is  unknown, 
as  the  excavation  is  very  limited.  It  is  interesting  chiefly  because  such  features  are 
very  rare  in  this  quiet  region.  Wliile  sloping  and  undulating  beds  are  not  at  all  un- 
common, they  almost  invariably  carry  with  them  evidences  that  they  were  so  deposited 
rather  than  folded  or  tilted  by  subsequent  force. 

Beyond  tliis  point,  so  far  as  known  to  me,  the  Galena  formation  has  not  been  mapi)ed 
by  previous  investigators,  and  most,  if  not  all  of  the  rocks  north  of  this  point,  now  re- 
ferred to  that  horizon,  have  heretofore  been  placed  either  in  the  Trenton  series  below,  or 
the  Cincinnati  above,  and  lest  the  position  now  taken  should  be  misapprehended,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  sunply  claimed  that  the  beds  in  question  belong  to  the 
Galena  horizon,  and  are  a  continuation  of  the  unquestioned  strata  of  that  formation  as 
found  to  the  southward,  and  since  they  are  the  exact  stratigraphical  equivalents  of  the 
lead-bearing  beds,  they  are  mapped  and  described  as  being  a  modified  form  of  that  sub- 
division of  the  Trenton  group.  Whether  tlie  term  Galena  Umestone  should  be  apphed 
to  this  group  of  strata  as  far  as  they  are  directly  traceable,  or  whether  it  should  be  hm- 
ited  to  the  lead-bearing  portion,  or  whether  it  should  apply  to  that  portion  which  has 
the  same  hthological  character  as  the  lead-bearing  portion,  but  is  not  itself  productive, 
as  for  instance,  that  portion  now  described,  or  whether  it  should  be  extended  as  far  as  a 
similarity  of  organic  remains  is  found,  which  would  include  a  portion  whose  lithoiogical 
characters  differ  from  the  typical  Galena  hmestonc,  is  not  here  discussed,  and  is  a  mat- 
ter of  httle  practical  importance,  except  as  a  means  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  facts. 

But  it  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  ascertain  precisely  what  becomes  of  the  lead- 
bearing  formation  as  it  recedes  from  the  productive  area  in  southwestern  Wisconsin, 
since  it  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  formation  had  its 
origin,  and  which,  it  is  commonly  held,  determined  its  metalliferous  character.  About 
two  miles  southwest  of  Oshkosh  are  quarries  tliat  possess  unusual  interest,  on  account 
of  tlieir  relation  to  this  question.  Two  kinds  of  rock  are  displayed  by  the  excavations. 
The  hirer  portion,  consisting  of  an  exposure  of  loj-^  feet,  is  formed  of  regular,  uniform 
layers  from  4  to  10  inches  in  thickness,  rarely  more  or  less,  of  a  crystalline,  compact, 
hard,  brittle,  subtranslucent,  magnesian  hmestone,  marked  at  intervals  with  irregular 
argillaceous  seams  of  a  deep  blue  color,  occasionally  tinged  with  green.  These  shaly 
partings  are  usually  clustered  about  the  bedding  joints,  to  which  they  probably  stand  in 
the  relation  of  cause.    Aside  from  these  seams,  the  mass  of  the  rock  is  a  dark  bluish 
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gray.  The  specific  gravity  is  high.  Geodes  are  common,  and  are  usaally  filled  with  cal- 
cite  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  of  crystallization^  and  with  pyrite,  also  in  unusual  variety 
of  forms  and  colors.  Zinc  blende  is  also  quite  common,  and  more  nurely,  Galena.  This 
combination  often  gives  to  these  geodes  a  very  beautiful  and  interesting  appearance. 
Sheets  of  ux)n  pyrites,  filling  vertical  fissures,  sometimes  traverse  the  quarries.  Zinc 
blende  is  sometimes  found  in  small  lumps  in  the  interior  of  the  beds.  Fossils  are  some- 
what rare  in  this  portion,  Receptaculites  Oweni  being  most  frequent.  Columns  of  Schiz- 
ocrinuSf  and  a  fragment  of  an  Endoceras  were  also  found  by  diligent  search. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  quarry  consists  of  alternating  beds  of  limestone  and  shale, 
llie  whole  having  a  greenish  gray  color.  The  limestone  is  much  more  impure  and  less 
crystalline  than  that  below,  and  of  a  less  firm  character.  These  beds,  and  more  esi)eci- 
ally  the  associated  shales,  are  quite  fossiliferous.  Among  the  species  represented  ore 
the  following: 

Small  spherical  bodies  (sponges?),  Choetetea  lycoperdon^  C.  discoideus,  a  new  species 
of  C.  (branching  form),  Zaphrentis  (res,  Streptelasma  mtiltilamellosum),  Schizocrinus 
nodosus?  (large  size  column),  HomocrimiSy  a  new  species  of  Stictoporay  a  new  species  of 
Trematoporay  a  new  species  of  LAngula,  Crania  scahiosa  on  Streptelasma ,  Orthis  lynx^ 
0.  plicatella?  0,  testudinaria^  0.  tricenaria^  Streptorhynchua  deltoideum,  Strophomena 
alternatay  S.  camerata,  S.  incrasaata^  Leptama  sericea,  Zygospira  recuvirostriSj  a  new 
species  of  Rhynchonella^  Ambanychia  radiata?  Cypricardites  (internal  cast),  Tellinomya 
(internal  cast)  Euomphalus,  Murchisania  beUicincta=M.  Major f  Bellerophon  biloba- 
twt,  Illtenus  taurtis  (pygidium),  Calymene  senaria,  Harpesf  (fragment  of  cheek  spine), 
Ceraurus  pleurexanthemus, 

A  specimen  of  Receptacuiites  Oweni  was  found  in  the  rock  pile,  adjacent  to  the  quar- 
ries, and  was  believed  to  have  come  from  the  upper  layers. 

It  will  be  best  to  reserve  a  discussion  of  the  interesting  &cts  here  presented  until  the 
data  furnished  farther  north  are  before  us,  and  while  noting  on  the  map  the  position 
and  stratigraphical  relations  of  these  quarries,  pass  on  along  the  strike  of  the  formation 
to  the  vicinity  of  Neenah. 

About  a  mile  southeast  of  this  place,  the  rock  comes  to  the  suifBce  and  is  quar- 
ried to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet.  Like  the  upper  portion  of  the  quarries  at  Oshkosli, 
tliere  is  an  alternation  of  impure  limestone  and  shale.  There  is  also  present  a  coarse, 
granular  crystalline  rock  of  firmer  texture  than  the  remaining  layers.  The  dip  is  irreg- 
ular, varj'ing  from  S"  downwards.  Some  layers,  especially  the  shaly  ones,  are  quite  fos- 
siliferous.   The  following  species  occur  here: 

ButJiotrephis  succulens,  OraptoliteSy  Choetetes  lycoperdon,  and  a  new  species  having 
a  branching  form,  discs  of  Schizocrinus y  plates  of  CrinoidSy  two  new  species  of  Tre- 
tnatoporay  two  new  species  of  Sticfoporay  a  Ptilodictyay  Lingula  quadrainy  Orthis  lynx, 
0.  pectinelUiy  0.  testudinaria,  and  a  new  speaes,  Hemipronites  AmericanuSy  Strepto- 
rhynchus  deltoideunty  Lepta?na  sericea  (small  one)  Zygospira  modesta;  a  new  species  of 
Rhynchonetla,  an  undetermined  species  of  AmbonychiOy  and  of  EuomphaluSy  Raphis- 
toma  lenticularis  (small),  Helicotoma  planulatOy  Murchisonia  bellicinctay  M,  Gracilis^ 
Comilaria  TrentonensiSy  an  OrthoceraSy  a  CyrtoceraSy  Leperditia  fabuliteSy  Illwnus 
lowensiSy  I.  tauritSy  Calymene  senaria  and  Dalmania  caUicephalas. 

The  fades  of  this  fauna,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  beds,  show  a  somewhat  ^vide 
departure  from  the  character  of  the  tj'pical  Galena  limestone,  and  a  close  alliance  with 
the  Upper  Blue  beds  of  the  Trenton;  but  the  facts  yet  to  be  given  will,  it  is  believed, 
justify  the  position  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

Three  miles  north  of  this,  in  the  town  of  Menasha  (Sec.  11,  E  hf.  of  S.  W.  qr.),  are  two 
quarries  only  a  short  distance  apart,  but  owing  to  the  irregular  nature  of  the  dip,  it  h 
not  clear  precisely  what  relation  they  sustain  to  each  other.  The  quarry  south  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  house  consists  of  impure  argillaceous  greenish  blue  limestone,  alternating  with 
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shaly  layers  and  partings,  closely  resembling  the  upper  beds  at  the  Oshkoeh  quames, 
and  carrying  about  the  same  fossils. 

The  more  recently  opened  quarry  north  of  this,  so  far  as  developed  at  the  time  of  my 
^-isit,  showed  a  more  granular  rock,  abounding  in  chert.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
here,  Recepiaculites  Otreni\  R,  lawensis  and  Murchisonia  bellicinctay  iooaila  that  charac- 
terize the  Galena  honzon,  occur,  associated  with  Chcetetes  lycoperdon,  a  new  species  of 
Choftetes  haying  a  large  branching  form,  Streptelasma  comiculum,  Schizocrinus  nodo- 
suSy  a  new  species  of  Siictopora^  Oiihis  lynx,  0,  testudinaria,  0.  disparalis,  0.  pectineUa, 
0.  tricenaria,  Strophomena  incrasscUa,  Leptwna  sericea,  a  new  species  of  Rhynchonella, 
Raphistoma  lenticulariSt  a  Helicotoma,  resembling  H,  planukUa,  two  species  resembling 
Murchisonia  hellidncta,  one  resembling  If.  gracilis ,  and  one  like  M.  percarinaia;  a  BeUe- 
rophon,  a  doubtful  form  of  Uolopea  paludintformis,  and  an  undetermined  Orthoceras, 
From  Appleton  to  De  Pere,  the  Lower  Fox  river  forms  a  succession  of  rapids  over 
the  heavier  and  more  resisting  ledges  of  this  formation.  A  description  of  the  beds  at 
Eaukauna  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  whole.  At  that  point 
the  layers  vary  from  6  to  30  inches  in  thickness,  and  have  a  dip  of  from  1)^°  to  2**  to  the 
S.  of  E.  The  rock  is  of  a  dull  bluish  green  or  gray  hue,  and  is  characterized  by  very  thin, 
shaly  partings  between  some  of  the  layers,  and  by  thin,  irregular,  argillaceous  laminse 
tiirough  the  body  of  the  rock,  not  sufficient  however  to  notably  impair  its  strength  or 
powers  of  resisting  atmospheric  influences,  since  bowlders,  that  have  apparently  been  ex- 
posed since  the  drift  period,  are  still  sound.  Aside  from  these  laminse,  the  rock  has  a 
crystalline  chaiucter,  impervious,  and  compact  in  general,  though  it  contains  a  few  cav- 
ities, some  of  which  are  lined  with  calcite,  and  occasionally,  pyrite.  The  beds  are  ver- 
tically fissured  at  intervals,  afibrding  facilities  for  easy  quarrying.  Some  of  these  fissures 
are  lined  with  calcite  or  pyrite. 

These  layers  contain  comparatively  few  fossils.  The  most  conspicuous  and  character- 
istic are  Marchisonia  Mlicincta  {major),  Ungula  quadrata,  and  Fusispira  ventricosa. 
With  these  are  associated  several  other  species,  already  mentioned  as  occurring  at  Osh- 
kosh,  Neenah  and  Menasha.  At  Little  Chute,  a  CUmacograptus,  nearly  allied  to  C.  typ- 
kalis,  occurs,  and  also  nortli  of  this,  in  equivalent  strata  on  Duck  a'eek,  but  is  not  known 
to  be  found  at  any  other  hoiizon.  An  analysis  shows  this  rock  to  be  a  dolomite,  with 
about  8  per  cent  of  impurities,  consisting  chiefly  of  silica,  alumina  and  iron. 

Dock  creek,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Fox  river,  has  also  cut  away  the  drift 
and  displayed  this  formation.  At  the  village  of  Duck  Creek,  near  its  mouth,  the  mas- 
sive beds  are  strikingly  similar  to  those  at  Kaukauna,  both  in  lithological  chaiucters 
and  in  organic  contents.  Murchisonia  bellicincta,  FusUpira  ventricosa  and  Lingula 
quadrata  are  again  the  most  noteworthy  fossils.  Farther  up  the  stream,  the  beds  itre 
more  argillaceous  and  alternate  with  shaly,  very  fossihferous  layers,  closely  resembling 
those  already  described.  The  leading  fossils  are  graptolitic  remains.  Chcetetes  ly coper- 
don  and  a  large  new  species  of  the  same  genus,  Streptelasma  comietUum,  PleurocysHtcs, 
Glyptocystites  Logani,  a  Trematopora,  Lingula  quadrata,  and  a  species  resemblmg  L. 
attenuata,  OHhis  pectinella,  and  a  new  species,  Strophomena  aUenvata,  S.  incrassata  ? 
Rhynchonella  capax,  Raphistoma  lenticularis,  Trochonema  umbilicatum,  Murchisonia 
bellicincta  and  Dahnania  callicephala. 

Duck  creek,  as  well  as  the  Fox  river,  runs  along  the  line  of  drift  movement,  but  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  glacier  moved  up  these  valleys  and  planed,  pohshod  and 
grooved  the  surface  of  the  rock  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  as  may  be  observed  at 
any  favorable  locality.  In  this  planing  process,  the  softer  portions  of  the  rock  were 
doubtless  excavated  deepest,  leaving  the  more  resisting  portions  prominent,  and  these 
portions  form  the  rapids  on  these  streams,  and  are  the  parts  chiefly  observed.  The 
more  shaly  portions  are  not  observed  at  all  on  the  Fox  river,  and  at  but  few  localities 
on  Duck  Creek. 
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The  Big  Suaraico  river  has  likewise  denuded  this  formation  at  a  few  points.  The  most 
noteworthy  of  these  is  at  Flintville,  and  as  the  section  here  be»t  illustrates  the  peculi- 
arities which  the  formation  has  assumed,  it  may  be  described  in  some  detail. 

1.  The  lowest  rock  seen  is  a  bed  of  soft,  bluish-green,  disintegrating  shale,  only  par- 
tially exposed. 

2.  Above  this,  is  a  three-inch  layer  of  coarse,  blue,  granular,  half  crystalline  limestone, 
mixed  with  earthy,  argillaceous  material,  and  at  all  points  very  full  of  Orthis  testudinaria. 

3.  Upon  this,  rest  10  inches  of  soft,  bluish-green,  decomposed  shale,  containing  num- 
ulitic  forms  of  Chastetes  and  Streptelasma  corniculum. 

4.  Above  this,  lies  a  four-inch  bed  of  d«ep  blue,  coarse-grained,  crystalline  magnesian 
limestone,  mixed  with  more  or  less  of  yellowish,  earthy  matter,  the  whole  having  a  high 
specific  gravity.  This  layer  is  characterized  by  the  presence  in  unusual  numbers  of 
ReceptacuUtes  Otceni,  the  characteristic  fossil  of  the  Galena  limestone,  while  other  fossils, 
except  minute  crinoidal  discs,  are  rare. 

5.  Upon  this,  repose  2  feet  10  inches  of  shale  and  impure  limestone,  easDy  decompos- 
ing on  exposure,  and  containing  many  branching  forms  of  Chceteies,  Streptelasma  cor' 
niculum^  Orthis  lynx^  O.plicatella.Lepta^na  sericea,  and  other  fossils. 

6.  Next  above,  occurs  a  10  inch  layer,  similar  to  No.  4,  but  more  massive,  and  marked 
by  irregular  laminae  of  a  dark,  dirty  greenish,  argillaceous,  and  apparently  carbonaceous 
material,  giving  a  somewhat  fetid  odor  under  the  stroke  of  the  hammer. 

7.  Five  inches  soft  shale,  similar  to  No.  3. 

8.  A  four-inch  layer,  similar  to  No.  6,  but  more  markedly  blue. 

9.  An  irregular  layer,  about  2  inches  thick,  that  is  little  else  than  a  mass  of  the  stems 
of  the  branching  Chcetetes,  The  numuUtic  forms,  as  also  Brachiopodb  and  Trilobites,  are 
present. 

10.  About  1  foot  6  inches  of  shale,  containing  Chasietes  in  abundance,  especially  the 
more  hemispherical  forms. 

11.  Above  this,  lie  about  3  feet  of  thick  bedded,  massive  d3lomite,  vety  similar  to  that 
previously  described  at  Eaukauna  and  Duck  Creek.  It  contains  ReceptacuUtes  Oweni, 
besides  Orthis  plicatella^  0.  lynx^  Lepttetia  sericea,  Strophomena  altertiata,  Raphistonta 
lenticiilariSy  and  fragments  of  trilobites  and  crinoids. 

Tlie  entire  collection  made  at  this  locaUty,  which  in  given  below,  shows  an  interesting 
mingling  of  those  species  that  are  characteristic  of  the  Gralena  limestone  in  its  typical 
localities,  with  an  abundant  Trenton  fauna  not  found  at  this  horizon  in  the  Lead  region. 
Cruziana  ?  ReceptacuUtes  Oiveni,  Chcetetes  lycoperdony  and  three  new  species,  Strepte- 
lasma corniculunu,  two  new  species  of  Stictopora^  Lingula  attenuata  ?  Philodops  truncata^ 
Orthis  lynxy  0.  pUcatella^  and  a  form  with  bifurcating  ribs  like  0.  ftssicosta,  0.  testudi- 
nariay  Hemipronites  Att^ricanus,  n.  sp,,  Strophomena  alternatay  S,  incrassata  ?  Lep- 
tofna  sericea,  Zygospira  recurvirostris,  a  new  species  of  Rhynchonella^  Pentamerua 
(Camerella?)  hemiplicatus,  Raphistoma  lenticulariSy  Murchisonia  hellicincta  (slender 
form),  Murchisonia  (slender  form  like  M.  gracilis^  round  volutions),  Fusispira  elongata^ 
Belhrophon  hilohatuSy  Cyrtolites  Dyeri^  Endoceras  proteifonne,  IlUtnus  taurus,  I, 
lowensis,  Asaphus,  Calymene  senaria^  Ceraurus  pleurexanthemus,  Dalmania  calli" 
cephala,  Spherocoryphe^  sp.  9  and  Proitus?  (fragment  only). 

Tliis  formation,  without  noteworthy  modification,  is  again  exposed  by  the  Little  Saa- 
mico  river,  and  outcn>p8  along  the  shore  of  Gi^een  Bay,  south  of  Pensaukee,  and,  al- 
though largely  concealed  by  drift,  borders  the  bay  noithward  into  Michigan. 

Its  last  appearance  in  the  state  is  at  the  lower  rapids  of  the  Menomonee  river,  a  littie 
above  Marinette,  where  a  few  feet  are  exposed  in  the  channel  of  the  river.  It  is  here 
a  bluish  or  greenish  gray,  impure  dolomite  of  rather  coarse,  uneven,  partly  crystalline 
and  partly  earthy  textiure,  containing  some  cavities  lined  with  calcite.  Fossils  are  not 
abundant.     Dr.  Rominger,  in  the  Michigan  report,  cites  the  following:    '*LinjB:u1a 
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quadrata,  Leptcena  camerata,  Stareptorhynchus  filitextiis,  Muichisonia  xrugor,  Bucania 
expansa,  Trochonema  umbilicata,  Madurea  (large  casts,  three  inches  in  diameter),  Con- 
ularia  Trentonensia,  Dietyonema  (a  species  with  very  delicately  reticulated  fronds  ex- 
panding from  a  transversely-wrinkled  hollow  cylindrical  stem,  with  a  shining  carbon- 
aceous surface);  also  indistinct  specimens  of  Chaetetes  frondosus  and  Crinoid  stems  are 
included  in  the  rock,"  p.  57;  to  which  may  be  added  a  new  species  of  Stictopora,  Ra- 
phistoma  lenticularis,  a  Murclusonia  allied  to  M.  gracilis,  but  larger,  a  Pleurotomaiia, 
and  an  Orthoceras. 

In  the  way  of  recapitulation^  it  may  be  observed  that  a  comparison 
of  the  fossils  that  have  now  been  enumerated,  in  connection  with  the 
several  localities,  shows,  (1)  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  that 
range  througliout  the  whole  Trenton  period,  including  the  Cincinnati 
epoch,  and  are,  therefore,  of  no  service  in  discriminating  between  its 
subdivisions;  (2)  that  there  is  another  portion  whose  occurrence  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  strata  below;  and  (3)  that  there  are  a  few  that 
are  not  authentically  known  to  occur  either  above,  or  below,  the  horizon 
under  consideration,  and  may  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  it.  Of 
this  latter  number,  Receptaculites  Oweni  and  Murchisonia  iellicincta, 
or  niajor^  are  the  most  constant  and  reliable.  Lingula  quadrata^  al- 
though rare  in  other  beds  in  this  region,  does  not  appear  to  be  strictly 
confined  to  this  subdivision.  Fusisplra  ventricosa^  F,  elongata^  and 
an  intermediate  form,  are,  perhaps,  to  be  added  to  the  list,  as  they  range 
from  Walworth  to  Oconto  county,  and  are  not  found  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  survey  in  any  other  stratum. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  change  in  the  nature  of  the  rock  com- 
menced in  Dodge  county,  and  was  essentially  completed  in  Winnebago 
county,  being  gradual  and  progressive  through  40  or  50  miles;  and 
that  it  consisted  mainly  of  the  addition  of  shaly  or  argillaceous  mate- 
rial; and  that  the  increase  in  the  variety  and  number  of  the  fossils  ac- 
companied the  increase  of  the  clayey  ingredient. 

By  a  comparison  with  the  formations  already  described,  and  those 
remaining  to  be  treated,  it  will  further  be  seen,  that  they  also  undergo 
some  modification  at  essentially  the  same  latitude,  the  cause  of  which 
can  be  better  understood  when  all  the  facts  are  before  us. 

THE  CINCINNATI  SHALES  AND  LIMESTONES. 

The  Gfilena  limestone  is  succeeded  by  a  series  of  shales  and  lime- 
stones, constituting  what  will  be  known  in  this  report  as  the  Cincin- 
nati group,  a  name  now  quite  generally  adopted  for  this  geological 
liorizon,  although  there  is  still  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
lower  limits  which  should  be  assigned  to  the  application  of  the  term. 
It  here  includes  all  the  beds  known  to  lie  between  the  upper  surface 
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of  the  Galena  limestone,  and  the  upper  limits  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
formation. 

General  Character.  The  shales  that  form  so  prominent  a  member 
of  this  group  are  of  a  varied  character.  One  kind  is  little  else  than  a 
sliglitly  indurated  green  or  blue  clay,  often  very  fine  in  texture,  con- 
taining but  little  sand,  or  other  hard  material,  and  being,  chemically, 
little  else  than  silicate  of  alumina.  This  graduates,  by  the  addition  of 
fossils,  iron  pyrites,  calcareous  and  silicious  matter,  and,  occasionally, 
crystals  of  gypsum,  into  a  variety  of  impure  and  changeable  shales. 
Another  class  has  :i  more  slaty  structure,  having  been  deposited  in 
delicate  laminae  of  tine  sediment,  not  so  largely  clay  as  the  above. 
These  split  with  great  ease  and  regularity  into  thin,  brittle  plates. 
Still  another  kind  has  a  more  arenaceous  character  and  regular  bed- 
ding, giving  it  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  fine  grained  sandstone. 
These  three  general  classes  include  many  minor  varieties. 

The  associated  limestone  is  also  varying  in  nature.  A  portion  has 
a  coarse,  granular,  crystalline  texture,  mingled  with  earthy,  or  ocher- 
ous  matter,  while  another  portion  is  compact,  crystalline,  with  leaves 
of  argillaceous  matter  variously  distributed  through  it;  and  still  other 
portions  are  silicious  or  cherty.  These  several  forms  often  give  place 
to,  or  graduate  into  shale.  The  limestone  occurs  at  all  observed  hori- 
zons, but,  except  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  exposure,  is  much 
less  in  quantity  than  the  shale.  Near  Little  Sturgeon  Bay,  the  cal- 
careous material  is  much  increased,  and  limestone  predominates. 

The  upper  part  of  the  formation  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  clay- 
shales  and  limestone. 

The  slaty  and  arenaceous  shales  are  found  at  lower  horizons.  Their 
special  positions  and  distribution  may  be  found  among  the  local  de- 
tails. 

The  thi<;Jc7ie88  of  the  formation  may  be  placed  at  200  feet,  with  an 
ascertained  variation  from  165  feet  to  240  feet.  There  are  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  extreme  range  is  somewhat  greater. 

Life,  Sea  weeds  represented  the  plants,  and  Eadiates,  Mollusks, 
and  Articulates,  the  animals. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  is  the  remarkable  abundance  of  Chsete- 
toid  Corals  and  Bryozoans  at  certain  localities.  Upwards  of  30  species 
were  collected  from  the  shale  thrown  out  of  two  shafts  of  no  consid- 
erable deptli.  Other  Corals,  than  those  related  to  Choetetes,  are  far  less 
abundant.  Brachiopods  are  next  in  prevalence,  the  genera  Orthis  and 
Strojyhotnena  predominating.  Lamellibranchs  and  Gasteropods  are 
rare,  and  Crustaceans  and  Crinoids  limited  to  a  few  species.  More 
specific  facts  will  be  given  with  the  local  details,  and  a  full  list,  ex- 
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cept  some  new  or  doubtful  species,  may  be  found  in  the  table  of  fossils 
of  the  Trenton  period. 

Industrial  valine.  This  formation  makes  two  notable  contributions 
to  the  soil  derived  from  it,  either  directly,  or  through  the  medium  of 
the  drift.  The  one  arises  from  the  clayey  members  of  the  formation, 
and  furnishes  an  argillaceous  constituent  to  the  soil.  They  usually 
contain,  also,  some  lime,  which,  with  the  interstratified  limestone,  adds 
a  calcareous  ingredient.  The  other  has  its  origin  in  the  arenaceous 
shales,  which  give  rise  to  a  somewhat  sandy  soil.  The  two  mingle 
for  the  most  part,  producing  an  intermediate  and  excellent  soil.  In 
portions  of  the  towns  of  Ottawa,  Eagle,  Palmyra,  and  La  Grange, 
however,  the  sandy  element  is  objectionably  prevalent. 

The  decomposing  shales  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  of 
which  they  make  an  excellent  quality.  Some  of  the  clays  of  this 
formation  possess  an  exceptionally  fine  texture,  and  are  much  freer 
from  sand,  or  grit,  than  most  drift  clays,  and  hence  are  to  be  recom- 
mended  for  those  purposes  that  require  such  a  clay.  These  chiefly 
lie  in  the  upper  part  of  the  formation. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  view  of  the  unwarranted  expenditures  that 
are  likely  to  be  made  under  false  advice,  or  superficial  knowledge,  that, 
however  much  any  portion  of  this  formation  may  resemble,  in  general 
aspect,  any  portion  of  the  Coal  Series,  there  never  has  been,  and  there 
is  no  likelihood  that  there  ever  will  be,  any  workable  deposit  of  coal 
found  either  in,  or  beneath  it.  No  reliance  whatever  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  physical  nature  of  the  rock.  The  fossils  found  in  it,  \f  hich,  in  this 
and  other  formations,  are  given  with  unusual  fullness,  demonstrate 
the  utter  folly  of  enterprises  looking  to  the  discovery  of  coal  in  or  be- 
neath this  formation. 

Distribution  and  Local  Details.  The  most  southerly  point  at  which  tlie  Cincinnati 
beds  have  been  observed  in  outcrop  is  near  the  middle  of  the  south  Une  of  Sec.  9,  in 
the  town  of  Eagle,  Waukesha  county.  The  exposure  at  this  point  is  very  slight,  and 
consists  of  impure  limestone,  a  portion  of  it  having  an  earthy  and  a  portion,  a  granular 
crystalline  texture,  full  of  small  cavities,  and  speckled  with  ocherous  spots.  A  sufficient 
number  of  imperfect  fossils  are  present  to  determine  the  position  of  the  rock,  which  is 
near  the  upper  face  of  the  formation,  but  not  immediately  beneath  the  Niagara  Ume- 
stone,  there  being  a  bed  of  clay  or  clay-like  shale  between.  In  tliis  vicinity  the  drift 
contains  many  blocks  of  a  fine-grained,  dark  clay  shale,  and  a  lighter  coloi-ed,  olivaceous 
gray,  arenaceous  rock,  having  a  somewhat  shaly  structure.  The  two  kinds  are  not  un- 
commonly united  in  one  bowlder,  but  the  former  soon  disintegrates  on  exposure.  The 
slaty  portion  also  contains  many  comminuted  fragments  of  Lingula,  provisionally  iden- 
tified as  Lingula  Maquoketa,  and  of  indistinct  graptolitic  remains,  similar  to  Clitna- 
cograptus.  As  this  is  a  very  soft  rock,  and  the  blocks  are  little  worn,  and  are  essen- 
tially confined  to  this  vicinity,  where  the  glacial  moraine  crosses  tlie  Cincinnati  belt,  it 
is  safe  to  conclude  that  it  forms  one  of  the  members  of  the  Cincinnati  group  at  this 
point.    This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  precisely  similar  rock  occurs  between  150  an  J 
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175  feet  below  the  base  of  the  Niagara  limestone,  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Winnebago, 
and  is  found  at  other  points,  constituting  a  portion  of  the  series. 

In  the  adjoining  section  (Sec.  10,  N.  W.  qr.),  the  Niagara  limestone,  which  consti- 
tutes Hinkley's  quarry,  rests  upon  a  dark  blue,  hard  clay,  constituting  the  upper  mem* 
ber  of  the  formation.  The  transition  is  abrupt,  as  is  befitting  the  junction  of  the  Lower 
and  Upper  Silurian  formations. 

North  of  thisy  the  formation  is  concealed  by  drift,  and,  except  as  occasionally  struck 
by  a  well,  is  not  again  accessible  to  observation  until  Roberts'  quarry,  on  the  south  side 
of  Pewaukee  Lake,  is  reached.    This  quarry,  like  the  last,  is  in  the  lower  beds  of  the 
Niagara  limestone,  and  has  for  its  floor  the  clay.like  shale  of  the  formation  under  con- 
sideration.   Fortunately  for  the  geologist,  however  unprofitable  for  the  owner,  some 
**  expenenced  miner,"  in  his  **  practical "  wisdom,  had  discerned  in  this  the  Coal  forma- 
tion (!),  and  expressed  the  belief  that  coal  would  be  found  beneath  the  shale;  so  a  shaft 
was  sunk,  from  which  was  thrown  a  remarkable  abundance  of  beautifully  preserved  Low- 
er Silurian  fossils,  but,  it  is  needless  to  say,  no  **  fossil  fuel."    The  shaft  and  boring  to- 
gether reached  a  depth  of  50  feet,  and  showed  an  alternating  succession  of  blue  shale, 
and  gray,  yellow,  and  blue  limestone,  associated  with  some  ciystalized  quartz,  and  with 
considerable  iron  pyrites.    Among  the  fossils  collected  from  the  material  thrown  out  of 
this  shaft,  there  were  found  no  less  than  sixteen  species  of  Chtetetes,  nine  of  which  are 
regarded  as  new.    With  these  are  associated  two  species  of  Stellipora,  one  of  Dt- 
kayiy  two  of  Stictoporay  several  new  species  of  Trematopora,  a  Fenestella^  a  Retepora, 
an  AlectOy  and  two  of  Callopora^  making  nearly  thirty  species  of  Bryozoans  and  Corals. 
Of  other  forms,  there  were  found  five  si)ecic8  of  OrthiSf  six  of  Strophomena,  Crania  seti- 
gera^  Zygospira  modestay  Pterinea  demissay  Calymene  senaria,  an  IllamuSy  a  new  spe- 
cies of  Beyrichia  and  one  of  Ortonia.    These  all  came  from  the  upper  10  feet  of  the  shaft. 
Parsing  onward,  the  formation  is  again  effectually  concealed,  till  the  town  of  Aship- 
pun  is  reached.    In  Sec.  6  of  this  town,  and  Sec.  1  of  the  adjoining  town  of  Lebanon, 
small  streams  have  denuded  arenaceous  beds  identical  with  the  rock  described  as  occur- 
ring in  the  drift  in  the  town  of  Eagle.     At  other  points  in  this  vicinity  the  presence  of 
the  formation  is  sufficiently  indicated,  even  though  it  does  not  display  itself  in  actual 
outcrops. 

At  Hartford,  these  shales  underlie  the  iron  ore  bed,  and  are  penetrated  by  cellars, 
wells,  and  other  excavations. 

The  portion  here  exposed  is  the  upper  stratum,  and  has  its  usual  characteristics,  being 
a  blue,  clay-like,  fossiUferous  shale,  containing  some  limestone. 

The  following  Ust  of  fossils  will  be  of  local  interest:  Several  species  of  ChceteteSf 
among  which  are  C.  annuliferuSy  C.  rhombicuSy  and  a  new  species,  Stictopora  fragilis, 
Oiihis  testudinaria,  O.  suhquadratay  0.  occidentaliSy  Leptama  sericeay  Strophomena  uni' 
costata,  RhynchoneUa  capax,  and  some  undetermined  forms.  With  more  favorable 
exposures,  this  locality  would  doubtless  prove  prolific  in  interesting  species.  It  may  be 
remarked  as  a  practical  suggestion,  that  the  iron  ore  beds,  when  present,  always  lie 
abovb  this  formation,  except  where  disturbed  by  the  drift. 

Beneath  the  mines  at  Iron  Ridge,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
formation,  is  a  light  greenish  blue,  scarcely  indurated  clay,  not  very  fossiliferous.  Be- 
low this  the  shale  is  darker  and  more  full  of  fossils.  As  usual,  interstratified  beds  of 
limestone  are  present.  The  upper  surface  of  the  clay  mingles  with  the  iron  ore  abov* 
for  one  or  two  feet,  rendering  it  too  impure  for  use. 

The  following  interesting  collection  was  made  at  this  point :  Cha^etes  rhombicuSy  n, 
sp.y  C.  hrlarexiSy  C.  puncintuSy  n.  sp.y  and  several  other  new  or  undetermined  species, 
AlreoliteSy  n.  sp.y  Aulopora  arachnoideay  Alecto  inflatay  Stellipora  antheloideay  Stido^ 
pora  fragillSy  a  Heloporay  a  Lingula,  Orthis  testudinariay  0.  lynXy  0.  suhquadrata^ 
and   an   undetrmined   species,    Strophomena   unicostata^  an  undetermined  StreptO' 
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rhynchus,  LepUena  sericea,  Rhynchonella  eapax,  and  a  new  species,  R.  perlamellosa. 
Beneath  the  ledges  in  this  region,  the  Cincinnati  beds  approach  near  the  sorfaoe,  but 
are  rarely  exposed  on  account  of  their  soft  nature.  It  is  to  this  fact,  chiefly,  that  the  ver- 
tical ledges  owe  their  origin.  The  soft  clays  and  shales  were  easily  carried  away  during 
the  drift  period,  leaving  the  firmer  Niagara  limestone  projecting  above.  Since  the  drift 
period,  the  springs  that  issue  so  numerously  at  the  surface  of  these  clays  have  worn 
them  away  still  farther,  and  the  limestone  from  above  has  fallen  in  huge  blocks  and  cov- 
ered the  slope  at  the  base  of  the  diff.  So  that  not  only  m  the  region  we  are  now 
speaking  of,  but  for  a  hundred  miles  northward,  the  Cincinnati  formation  will  chiefly 
manifest  itself  by  a  slope,  covered  with  debris,  at  the  base  of  vertical  walls  of  Umestone, 
known  in  all  this  region  as  **  The  Ledge.''  Occasionally  streams  cut  through  this  loose, 
concealing  material,  and  display  portions  of  the  formation.  An  interesting  case  of  this 
kind  occurs  in  the  town  of  Herman,  where  a  beautiful  brook  tumbles  over  the  step- 
like layers  of  Niagara  limestone,  and  finally  plunges  into  a  gorge  excavated  from 
the  shales  imder  consideration.  Only  a  few  feet  of  blue  clay  and  a  yellow  arenaceous 
shale  are,  however,  exhibited.  A  similar  instance  occurs  in  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  2I» 
Taycheedah.  The  falls  at  this  point  wash  out  of  the  clay  large  numbers  of  aggrega- 
tions of  crystals  of  iron  pyrites.  These  rjce  usually  globular,  but  sometimes  take  varied 
and  fantastic  forms.  A  considerable  deposit  of  travertine,  of  modem  origin,  occurs  at 
this  point. 

South  of  Clifton,  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Winnebago,  upwards  of  175  feet  are  oc- 
cupied by  this  formation,  alx)ve  the  level  of  the  lake.  How  much  it  extends  below  is 
not  known.  The  upper  portion  is  chiefly  concealed  with  fallen  blocks  from  the  clift 
above  and  other  debris.  At  the  lake  level  there  appears  a  dark  chocolate  brown  shale, 
alternating  with  impure  limestone  and  shale  of  lighter  color.  The  dark  shale  contains 
many  comminuted  fragments  of  Lingulas. 

Above  this,  lies  a  bed  of  limestone,  about  eight  inches  thick,  of  mingled  crystalline  and 
earthy  structure.  Upon  this,  rests  a  dark  chocolate  brown,  slate-like  shale,  splitting 
with  facility  into  soft,  brittle  plates.  Many  water- worn  fragments  of  this  stratum  aro 
heaped  up  by  the  waves  on  the  beach  below,  and  present  an  exaggerated  illustration 
of  the  difference  between  the  rounding  effects  of  beach  action  and  of  running  water. 
In  the  former  case,  the  effect  of  the  waves  is,  to  cause  the  fragments  to  move  up  and 
down  the  sloping  beach,  and  if  they  were  originally  flat,  as  in  this  case,  their  tendency 
is  to  shde,  rather  than  roll,  and  the  result  is  a  round,  disk-hke,  but  not  globular,  form, 
and  this  is  very  markedly  the  case  at  this  point.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  run- 
ning water  is  to  roll,  rather  than  silde,  the  fragments,  and  hence,  to  produce  spherical 
pebbles.  This  distinction,  may  be  studied  with  profit,  in  connection  witli  the  drift  de- 
posits. Above  the  slate-Uke  beds,  lies  a  yellowish  gray  shale  of  homogeneous,  some- 
what arenaceous  texture,  and  having  a  conchoidal  fractiu^,  giving  the  rock  the  appear- 
ance of  having  an  obscure  concretionary  structure. 

Beds  higher  than  these,  and  lower  than  those  previously  described,  are  slightly  ex- 
posed in  Lot  59,  Stockbridge,  where  shales  and  limestones  constitute  the  section  and  Orthis 
occiJentalis,  0.  tricenaria^  Sfrophomena  alternatay  and  Rhynchonella  capax,  the  chief 
features  of  the  faima.  An  extraordinarily  large  specimen  of  the  last  named  species  was 
found,  by  Mr.  King,  at  this  locality.  In  Brown  county,  several  of  the  streams  that 
come  down  from  above  the  ledge  denude,  to  some  extent,  the  Cincinnati  beds.  One  of 
these  forms  the  beautiful  Cascade  FaUs,  east  of  De  Perc,  where  the  shales  underlie  the 
iron  ore  deposit,  and  will  be  again  mentioned  in  connection  with  that  fonuation,  and 
another,  east  of  Green  Bay,  fonns  a  succession  of  rapids  over  greenish  blue  shales  and 
limestones. 

On  reaching  Green  Bay,  the  formation  is  better  exx)osed  in  its  upper  portion,  but  its 
base  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  concealed.    The  escarpment  of  Umestone  that  forms  Whit- 
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ney's  Bluff  is  underlaid  by  about  65  feet  of  this  fonnation,  consistiiig,  so  far  as  ex- 
posed at  the  time  of  examination,  mainly  of  blue  shale,  but  including,  also,  some  beds 
of  limestone.  A  portion  of  the  shale  consists  of  a  bluish,  drab-colored,  scarcely  indurated, 
clay,  of  vety  fine  texture,  nearly  free  from  sand  and  similar  impurities,  and  is,  in  this 
respect,  much  superior  to  most  drift  clays,  and  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  an  excellent 
clay.    Crystals  of  gyjwum,  of  the  variety  Selenitef  are  found  at  this  locality. 

North  of  this,  the  formation  is  quite  changeable  in  nature.  This  may  be  well  ob- 
served along  the  cliit'  that  lines  the  shore  of  Green  Bay,  south  of  Little  Sturgeon  Bay. 
On  the  western  curve  of  the  point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter  bay,  where  the  formation 
last  displays  itself  in  force,  the  entire  exposure,  15  feet,  is  of  a  hard,  compact,  fine 
grained,  laminated  limestone,  showing  mud  cracks. 

Following  along  the  shore  southward,  a  most  interesting  series  of  minor  changes  and 
fine  exhibitions  of  the  manner  in  which  this  class  of  rocks  are  deposited,  is  presented  for 
study,  and  is  worthy  of  note  here  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  geology,  since  nowhere 
else  in  the  state  are  equally  good  opportunities  for  the  study  of  shale  deposits  afforded. 
Degrees  of  induration,  from  that  of  ordinary  day,  to  rocks  of  almost  flint-like  hardness, 
varieties  of  lamination,  from  that  which  is  so  delicate  and  uniform  as  to  indicate  the 
most  quiet  depositing  waters,  up  through  various  degrees  of  undulation  and  irregularity, 
to  ripple  marks,  eight  inches  from  crest  to  crest,  and  an  inch  high;  together  with  mud 
cracks,  so  pronounced  and  regular  as  to  sometimes  cause  the  surface  to  resemble  a  pave- 
ment of  octagonal  bricks,  may  be  observed,  while  the  dife  are  banded  and  variegated 
with  various  shades  of  blue,  green,  gray  and  purple,  the  whole  indicating  great  variety 
of  conditions  and  of  material,  within  a  limited  area. 

The  formation  is  here  much  more  calcareous  and  more  firm  and  resisting  in  its  nature, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  less  fossiliferous  than  at  any  point  ol)served  to  the  southward.  In 
some  of  the  lower  layers  exposed,  there  is  much  chert  in  large  nodular  or  lenticular 
masses. 

The  following  section  is  perhaps  as  nearly  typical  as  any  that  could  be  selected  to  rep- 
resent the  formation  at  this  extremity  of  its  area: 

1.  Hard,  fine  grained,  compact,  argillaceous  limestone,  in  beds  10  inches 

or  less  in  thickness,  some  of  them  weathering  rough  and  irregular. 
About 9   ft. 

2.  Similar,  but  harder  limestone,  marked  with  undulating  and  contracted 

laminations;  some  shaly  layers  interstratified;  bluish  gray  in  color, 

lined  with  red 7   ft.  6   in. 

3.  A  group  of  shales  of  varying  color  and  textiure,  the  most  prominent  of 

which  are  finely  laminated  and  slaty,  splitting  up  on  exposure  into 
scales  and  plates,  while  some  are  more  day-like.  The  group  in- 
cludes limestone  layers 16   ft.  8   in. 

4.  Thick  bedded,  blue,  cherty  limestone,  with  some  argillaceous  impurities 

in  the  form  of  laminae  and  partings 5   ft.  8   in. 

5.  Very  similar  to  the  above,  but  harder 1  ft.   IJ  in. 

6.  Thin  bedded,  broken,  irregular,  nodular,  quite  cherty,  calcareous  layers. 

Exposed 3|  ft. 


Total,  about 44  ft. 


At  the  point  west  of  Little  Sturgeon  Bay,  the  formation  sinks  beneath  the  waters  of 
Green  Bay. 
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Genera  and  Species. 
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Fossils  op  the  Trenton  Period  —  continued. 


Genera  and  Species. 
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FosatLa  op  thk  Tkenton  FsaiOD  — continued. 


SteUipon,  n.  ep 

Alve<jlites,  n.  sp 

UekaTi,  sp.  res.  D.  aapera 

Streptelasma  (Putraiul  corniiulum 

8.    iZaphtvntU)  multiliun<^Uosum 
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UHTOZOANB. 
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CHAPTER  YIIL 
UPPER   SILURIAN. 

CLINTON  IRON  ORE  DEPOSIT. 

It  has  already  been  incidentally  stated,  that,  at  certain  points,  the 
Cincinnati  shales  were  overlaid  by  an  iron  ore  deposit,  while  much 
more  frequently  it  was  observed,  that  the  Niagara  limestone  rested 
directly  upon  them.  Wherever  the  iron  ore  occurs,  it  is  found  to  be 
capped  by  Kiagara  limestone.  The  phenomenon  presented,  then,  is 
tliat  of  a  separation  of  the  shales  and  limestone,  at  some  points,  by  a 
bed  of  iron  ore,  coming  in  bet\yeen  them,  and  growing  thicker  till  its 
maximum  is  reached,  and  then  thinning  out  and  disappearing  again, 
forming  an  irregular  lens-like  mass. 

As  yet  there  seems  no  authentic  instance  of  organic  remains  having 
been  found  in  this  deposit,  although  I  was  shown  fossils,  said,  with 
undoubted  truth,  to  have  been  taken  from  the  ore,  but  they  were  pro- 
bably found  in  the  disturbed  drift  ore,  as  they  were  Cincinnati  species, 
specimens  of  which  were  ascertained  to  have  been  driven  up  by 
glacial  forces  into  the  mixed  mass  overlying  the  Mayville  ore  bed. 
"We  are  left,  then,  without  the  valuable  criterion  which  fossils  afford 
for  determining  the  age  of  this  important  formation.  But  there  is, 
nevertheless,  no  occasion  for  doubt  on  this  subject.  Its  stratigraph- 
ical  position  fixes  its  age  within  very  narrow  limits.  The  limestone 
above  belongs  to  a  very  low  horizon  in  the  Niagara  group,  and,  indeed, 
it  has  been  regarded  by  some  eminent  geologists  as  belonging  to  the 
Clinton  epoch,  and  it  probably  is  the  approximate  equivalent  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Clinton  beds  of  New  York,  but  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  tliere  is  no  good  reason  for  separating  this  limestone  from 
the  great  mass  of  the  Niagara  group,  with  which  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected. There  is  a  sharp  line  of  demarkation  between  the  ore  and  the 
limestone,  at  most  points,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  for  assigning  the 
ore  a  higher  position  than  the  Clinton  epoch. 

While,  as  already  stated,  the  clay  below  mingles  somewhat  with 
the  lower  layers  of  the  iron  deposit,  the  ore  "  takes  on  "  layers  at  the 
bottom,  so  that  its  beds  are  in  a  slight  degree  unconformable  to  those 
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below,  which  constitutes  a  reason  for  not  grouping  the  iron  beds  with 
the  Cincinnati  series. 

Witliin  the  limits  to  which  stratigraphical  evidence  thus  confines 
this  formation,  there  can  be  no  hesitancy  in  referring  it,  on  litholog- 
ical  grounds,  to  the  Clinton  epoch,  since  that  epoch  is  characterized 
from  Ohio  as  far  eastward  as  Nova  Scotia,  and  as  far  southward  as 
Alabama,  by  a  similar  deposit  of  oolitic  iron  ore. 

As  this  formation  is  developed  only  at  certain  localities,  we  may 
profitably  omit  further  general  remarks,  and  give  place  to  detailed 
local  descriptions. 

By  far  the  most  important  development  of  this  formation  occurs  at 
Iron  Ridge,  in  the  township  of  Hubbard,  Dodge  county.  The  main 
deposit  is  included  in  Sees.  12  and  13  of  that  town.  The  locality  is 
characterized  by  a  nortli  and  south  ledge  facing  the  west,  and  over- 
looking the  lower  land  in  that  direction,  from  a  height  of  about  sixty 
feet.  The  upper  twenty  feet  or  more  of  this  ledge  is  composed  of 
heavy,  rough  beds  of  Niagara  limestone.  Beneath  this  lies  the  ore 
bed  having  a  varying  thickness^  tlie  average  of  which  is  perhaps  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  feet. 

This  leaves  the  base  of  the  ore  at  a  most  convenient  elevation  above 
the  lower  land  adjoining  on  the  west,  giving  the  most  ample  facil- 
ities for  drainage,  loading  the  ore  into  cars,  or  supplying  the  ad- 
jacent furnace.  The  accompanying  topographical  map,  for  the  data 
of  whicli,  as  well  as  many  other  favors,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Supt.  W.  C.  Sterling,  will  show  the  situation  more  precisely, 
and  the  chromo-lithograph  (PI.  X),  which  has  been  accurately 
sketched  from  a  photograph,  will  give  a  more  vivid  conception  of  the 
relations  of  the  ore  and  the  method  of  mining,  than  can  be  conveyed 
by  description.  The  mine,  of  which  only  a  small  portion  is  shown 
in  the  plate,  is  situated  a  short  distance  west  of  the  center  of  Sec.  13. 

Kear  it  is  the  furnace,  and  a  little  further  west  is  the  village. 
Three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  this,  is  the  Mayville  mine,  on  what 
is  known  as  the  Mayville  Ore  Bed,  though  the  village  of  Mayville  is 
four  miles  and  a  half  distant.  The  working  force  at  this  point,  at  the 
time  of  my  investigations,  w-as  in  charge  of  G.  R.  Hood,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  various  favors. 

Having  thus  before  us  the  essential  geographical  features  of  the 
location,  and  the  general  situation  of  the  ore  bed,  we  may  give  our  at- 
tention more  specifically  to  the  deposit  itself. 

The  ore  occurs  in  regular  horizontal  beds,  varying  from  about  3  to 
14  inches  in  thickness.  The  dip  is  slight  and  varying  in  direction. 
Xear  the  furnace,  it  is  northward;  at  the  Mayville  Ore  Bed,  it  is  south- 
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eastward;  and  north  of  this,  it  is  again  nortliward.  Tliis,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fact  that  the  thickest  portion  of  ore  occurs  at  the  highest 
elevation,  near  the  center  of  the  deposit,  seems  to  indicate  that  appre- 
ciable, though  slight,  flexures  of  the  strata  have  taken  place  at  this 
point  since  tlieir  original  deposition. 

Fig.  40. 
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North  and  South  Section  through  the  Iron  Orb  Deposit*  Iron  Ridoe. 
1.  Cincinnati  Shale.    2.  Iron  Ore.    3.  Niagara  Limestone. 

Tlie  ore,  as  a  whole,  must  be  classed  with  the  hematites,  although 
it  contains  a  notable  amount  of  water  in  combination,  and  gives  a 
streak  varying  from  a  dirty  red  to  a  yellowish  brown,  and,  except  the 
upper  layer,  which  differs  from  the  main  body,  seldom  gives  a  bright 
scarlet  streak  or  powder.  The  hydration  is  not  uniform,  however, 
and  is  most  marked  where  the  ore  is  most  exposed,  and  seems  to  be  a 
]>rocess  in  progress,  rather  than  an  original  characteristic.  The  water 
collected  in,  or  issuing  from,  the  mines  is  colored  to  a  bright  scarlet, 
although  a  spring  issuing  beneath  is  almost  free  from  indications  of 
iron,  as  indeed  are  all  the  springs  in  the  vicinity.  They  cannot  be 
relied  upon,  then,  to  indicate  the  presence  of  this  iron  deposit.  Tlie 
ore  consists  chiefly  of  small  lenticular  concretions,  whose  average 
diameter  is  about  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch.  Tliey  are  less  uniform 
in  size  than  would  appear  to  casual  observation,  being  of  all  dimensions, 
from  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  to  those  that  are  very  minute. 
There  occur  also  in  all  of  the  layers,  but  more  numerously  in  the 
lower  ones,  larger  concretions  which  are  usually  more  or  less  lenticu- 
lar in  form,  though  frequently  otherwise.  These  seem  to  be  largely 
composed  of  argillaceous  material.  From  this  concretionary  or 
oolitic  structure,  the  ore  receives  itg  popular  names,  "seed  ore,"  and 
'"shot  ore."  The  concretions  are  bound  together  by  just  enough  of 
adhesive  ore  powder  to  give  the  mass  a  somewhat  firm  coherence,  and 
the  result  is  a  soft,  granular  rock.  The  little  lens-shaped  concretions 
lie,  as  would  naturally  be  anticipated,  chiefly  upon  their  sides,  giving 
to  the  rock  a  ready  cleavage  in  a  horizontal  direction.  These  facts, 
together  with  the  vertical  joints  and  frequent  bedding  lines,  render 
mining  remarkably  easy.  The  prevailing  color  is  a  dark  reddish 
brown.  At  certain  points  it  becomes  purplish  and  even  bluish,  as  at 
the  Mayville  Ore  Bed,  where  the  term  "blue  ore  "  is  applied. 

The  top  layer,  from  3  to  8  inches  thick,  differs  markedly  from  the 
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rest  of  the  depoiit.  It  is  dark  purple  in  color,  mnch  harder  and  more 
compact  than  tlie  oolitic  ore,  and  is  not  leaticalar,  though  sometimes 
incorpomting  a  few  concruCioas.  It  gives  a  brij;ht  scarlet  streak  and 
powder,  has  an  irregular  or  conehoidal  fracture,  and  much  higher 
specific  gravity  titan  the  main  mass.  It  contains,  as  noted  hy  0r. 
Percival,  scales  of  specular  ore. 

At  the  mines,  the  bedded  ore  varies  from  15  to  25J-  feet  in  thick- 
neas.  To  this,  at  the  Majville  Ore  Bed,  there  is  added  a  considerahle 
depth  of  drift  ore  increasing  the  thickness  to  40  feet  or  more. 

Fia.  41. 


X  Uattilli  Ore  Bid. 

I.    il.KUgariLlm<ii>toa«,CiipplagOre.  /.  Hlicd 
Drift. 

The  accompanying  section  (fig.  41)  shows  very  inadequately  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  undisturbed  and  drift  ores,  and  of  the  ocheroua 
drift,  gravel,  bowlders,  and  disturbed  and  undisturbed  limestone,  as 
seen  at  the  time  of  my  visits.  It  was  taken  jnst  when  the  drift,  in 
the  progress  of  mining,  was  giving  place  to  undisturbed  limestone,  a 
point  most  favorable  for  study.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  various 
bands  of  drift  material  extend  from  the  left  (north)  obliquely  upwards 
to  the  right,  nud  that  at  the  left,  the  upjter  dark  layer  of  ore  is  swept 
away,  and  at  the  right,  it  is  broken  up  in  a  peculiar  way  very  imper- 
fectly illustrated  in  the  figure. 

The  force  that  produced  the  disturbance  and  intrusion  of  the  ore 
into  the  common  drift  seems  to  have  come  fi-om  the  west  of  north, 
and  to  have  been  massive  in  character.  It  ia  but  another  cliaracteris- 
tic  instance  of  glacial  action. 

What  may  have  been  the  original  extent  of  the  ore  deposit  to  the 
■westward  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  That  portion  lias  been  swept 
away  by  the  denuding  agencies  which  formed  the  valley  lying  in  that 
direction.  To  the  sonthward  and  south-westward,  the  same  agencies 
have  limited  our  knowledge.  To  the  eastward,  the  deposit  tliins  out. 
To  the  northeastward,  there  rises  a  high  ridge,  underlaid  by  a  consid- 
erable depth  of  limestone,  wliich  has  thus  far  limited  explorations  in 
that  direction,  since  the  immense  quantities  of  ore  already  developed 
leave  no  necessity  for  further  exploration  at  present  by  the  company 
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owning  the  land.  The  deposit  may  be  traced  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to 
the  northward  from  the  furnace,  where  it  iB  lost  nudec  tlie  hills  that 
rise  in  that  direction.  It  has  been  found  in  a  thin  deposit,  two  mUfi 
farther  on  to  the  west  of  north,  in  the  town  of  Williamstown.  It  has 
also  been  found  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  furnace.  Though  it  is  diifi- 
cult  to  give  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  ore  here 
deposited,  it  is  at  least  safe  to  say  that  it  is  to  be  reckoned  by  millions 
of  tons,  and,  though  not  absolutely  inexhaustible,  is  at  least  adequate 
to  all  anticipated  wants  for  a  long  period  to  come. 

Both  open  and  underground  mining  liave  been  made  use  of,  but 
the  former  method  has  been  found  the  most  economical. 

The  position  of  the  ore,  outcropping  along  the  face  of  a  terrace,  at  a 
convenient  elevation,  rendering  drainage,  "stripping,"  loading  into 
cars,  or  the  furnace,  convenient,  the  soft  character  of  the  ore,  its  hor- 
izontal bedding  of  medium  thickness,  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
bored  and  blasted,  its  situation  in  a  rich  agricultural  and  heavily  tim- 
bered region,  and  its  railway  connections,  combine  to  render  this  lo- 
cality unsurpassed  in  the  advantages  it  presents  for  mining,  reducing 
and  shipping  the  ore. 

The  following  table  of  analyses  shows  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
ore: 
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In    liis  rei>ort.  Dr.  Jackson  says,  that  the  lime  and  magnesia  are 
combined  with  thfi  silica  and  not  with  carbonic  acid,  sothattheabore 
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table  should  read,  lime,  for  carbonate  of  lime,  and  magnesia,  for  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  so  far  as  liis  anslysis  is  concerned. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Snpt.  Sterling,  for  the  following 
relating  to  the  iron  interest  at  this  point.  The  whole  amount  of 
ore  shipped  from  July  1,  1869,  to  January  1,  1872,  was  173,842  tons; 
the  amount  in  1872,  82,371  tons;  in  1873,  48,706  tons;  total  for 
the  three  and  a  half  years,  304,919  tons.  This  ore  was  shipped  to 
Chicago,  Joliet  and  Springfield,  111.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Wyandotte  and 
Jackson,  Mich.,  Appleton,  Green  Bay  and  Milwaukee,  in  our  own 
state,  and  Zauesville  and  Xewburg,  Ohio,  as  well  as  to  various  other 
points  iu  small  quantities. 

The  cost  of  mining  the  ore  (1873)  is  from  50  to  75  cents  per  ton. 
The  value  of  the  ore,  delivered  on  the  cars,  is  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  ton. 

The  average  furnace-yield  of  metal,  from  the  ore,  is  45  per  cent. 

The  furnace  at  this  point  is  40  feet  high,  91-  feet  across  the  boshes, 
uses  4  or  5  tuyeres,  as  occasion  may  require,  makes  use  of  the  hot  blast, 
blown  by  steam  power,  burns  charcoal — the  average  cost  of  which  is 
Hi  cents  per  bushel  —  and  has  a  capacity  of  about  3,500  gross  tons 
yearly.     No  flux  is  used. 

The  composition  of  the  pig-iron  product  is  shown  by  the  following 
analysis,  by  E.  T.  Sweet,  kindly  furnished  by  Prof.  Irving: 

Per  cent. 

Iron  95 . 784 

Phosphorus 1 .  675 

Graphite 1.379 

Combined  carbon 0.849 

Silicon 0 .  491 

Sulphur 0.108 

Manganese Trace. 

100.2^:6 

In  1841),  a  blast  furnace  was  established  at  the  village  of  Mavvillc 
for  the  reduction  of  this  ore.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  James  Scoular 
for  the  following  facts  concerning  its  present  capacity  and  workings 
(1873):  Height,  forty  feet  —  nine  feet  in  the  boshes;  uses  four 
tuyeres,  the  hot  air  blast,  charcoal  as  fuel,  and  steam  and  water  com- 
bined, as  power.  The  charge  is  seven  hundred  pounds  of  ore  and  six- 
teen bushels  of  charcoal.  The  ore  used  is  from  the  north  opening  at 
the  Mayville  Ore  Bed.  Limestone  and  lean  ore  have  sometimes  been 
used  as  a  flux.  Saiuhtone  was  being  tried.  The  yield  is  thirteen  or 
fourteen  tons  of  iron  per  day,  being  about  forty- two  per  cent,  of  the  ore. 

Ilartford.,  Tlie  deposit  at  this  place  is  altogether  similar  to  that 
at  Iron  Kidge.  It  is,  however,  much  inferior  in  ^oth  vertical  and 
lateral  extent,  and  if  the  numerous  statements  collected  concerning 
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tlie  wella  of  the  place,  with  saeli  observations  as  were  possible,  can  be 
trnsted,-  much  more  uneven.  The  bed  underlies  the  southeaetem  jwr- 
tion  of  the  village.  In  the  eonthwestem  portion,  the  denuding  a^n- 
cies  have  swept  away  the  overlying  Hniestono  and  the  ore,  if  it  ever 
existed  there, and  have  eubatitutedadriftdeposit.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  Kiibicon,  the  horizon  of  tlie  ore  has  been  depressed  by  an  ap- 
parent fault,  so  as  tu  occur  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface 
of  the  river.  There  seems  good  evidence  that  the  deposit  reaches  ten 
or  twelve  feet  in  thickness  at  some  points,  but  rapidly  thins  out,  so 
that  the  average  thickness  for  the  area  over  \vhich  it  occurs  probably 
does  not  exceed  two  feet.  The  accompanying  section  will  show  the 
general  nature  of  the  deposit  and  its  relations. 
Fio.  42. 


Besides  tlie  deposits  at  Iron  Ridge  and  Hartford,  and  their  vicinity, 
drift  ore,  of  precisely  similar  nature,  occurs  in  the  town  of  Stockbridge. 
The  deposit  is  small  and  lies  ui>on  the  west  side  of  a  ridge  of  moder- 
ate height,  the  exterior  of  which,  at  least,  is  drift.  A  well  in  the 
vicinity  is  said  to  have  reached  iron  ore,  eighteen  inches  in  thickness, 
beneath  limestone. 

At  the  Cascade  Falls,  east  of  De  Pere,  the  formation  again  appears. 
Its  situation  beneath  the  Niagara  limestone  and  above  the  Cincinnati 
v.^  A'l  shales  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure.     The  fall 

is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  iron  ore  is  more  easily 
worn  away  by  the  action  of  the  stream  than  the  iime- 
:  stone  above.     The  shale  is  somewhat  more  resisting 
than  the  ore.     The  maximum  thickness  of  the  ore  is 
live  feet.     On  the  east  side  of  the  gorge,  its  base  was 
c  concealed  at  the  time  of  examination,  and  it  was  only 
-:i-^  J  at  the  fall,  and  to  the  west  of  it,  that  f nil  measurements 
^  ^'^^  could  lie  made.     Jnst  east  of  the  fall,  the  thickness, 
measured  as  accurately  as  the  nature   of   the   case 
H  would  admit,  is  four  feet,  eight  and  one-half  inches. 
Jnst  west  of  the  fall  it  is  tour  feet  nine  inches.     A 
little  farther  on  where  the  wall  of  the  gorge  curves 
■  toward  the  north,  it  reaches  its  maximum  of  five  feet. 
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and  still  farther  on,  it  is  reduced  to  four  feet  six  and  one  half  inches. 
Near  the  point  of  greatest  thickness,  there  are  slight  indications  of 
"taking  on"  layers.  The  ore  at  this  point  is  very  similar  to  that  at 
Iron  Kidge.  The  oolitic  concretions  are  somewhat  larger  on  the  aver- 
age, and  of  a  slightly  duller  color,  and  there  is  a  greater  amount  of 
argillaceous  material  present.  Upon  the  bed  of  lenticular  ore,  there  is 
a  highly  pyritiferous  layer  that  seems  to  represent  the  dark  layer  at 
Iron  Ridge.  Along  the  shore  of  Green  Bay,  south  of  Little  Sturgeon 
Bay,  this  geological  horizon  is  marked  by  a  somewhat  continuous  bed 
of  ore,  or  ocherous  rock,  of  a  few  inches  thickness.  It  very  rarely  pre- 
sents an  oolitic  structure,  or  other  characteristic  of  the  deposits  already 
described,  but  it  is  identical  with  them  in  geological  position,  and 
must  he  regarded  as  their  stratigraphical  equivalent. 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  foregoing  facts,  that  this  iron  ore  occurs 
at  widely  separated  points,  and  that  between  these  it  is  entirely  want- 
ing, or  is  represented  only  by  a  rusty  seam  between  the  limestone  and 
shale.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  marine  deposit,  for  in  ad- 
dition to  the  evidence  of  the  beds  in  this  state,  the  equivalent  forma- 
tion elsewhere  contains  the  remains  of  marine  life.  It  appears  alto- 
gether probable  that  the  ore  was  deposited  in  detached  basins,  over 
which,  and  over  all  the  intervening  region,  the  Niagara  limestone  was 
afterwards  laid  down,  enclosing  the  detached  deposits  between  it  and 
the  shale  below  in  the  form  of  lenticular  masses.  This  ore  is  to  be 
sought  for  only  between  the  Cincinnati  shales  and  the  Niagara  lime- 
stone. The  line  along  which  the  junction  of  these  two  formations 
comes  to  the  surface  will  be  found  traced  with  much  care  on  the 
accompanying  maps.  To  the  east  of  this  line,  the  horizon  of  the  ore 
lies  beneath  the  Niagara  limestone,  and,  so  far  as  geological  evidence 
goes,  is  as  likely  to  be  found  at  the  base  of  that  formation,  at  any 
point  over  the  broad  area  occupied  by  it,  as  at  the  points  where  its 
base  has  come  to  be  exposed  at  the  surface  by  denuding  agencies.  Of 
course  the  value  of  a  bed  of  ore,  found  at  any  considerable  depth  below 
the  surface,  would  be  very  seriously  affected  by  its  unfavorable  po- 
sition. 

While  it  is  probable  that  beds  of  this  ore  do  exist  at  points  not  yet 
discovered,  it  is  prudent  to  bear  in  mind  that  depoKits  of  the  thick- 
ness of  that  at  Iron  Kidge  are  very  rare,  there  being  but  a  single 
known  instance  of  a  thicker  deposit  in  all  the  wide  range  of  the  Clin- 
ton formation,  though  beds  of  less  depth  are  profitably  mined;  and 
while  it  is  legitimate  to  hope  that  further  profitable  discoveries  may 
yet  be  made,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  exercise  due  caution  in  the 
expenditure  of  time  or  funds  in  exploration,  and  to  be  guided  by  an 
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intelligence  derived  from  careful  study  of  the  geological  facts  relating 
to  this  interesting  formation. 

NIAGARA  LIMESTONE. 

The  shales  and  iron  ore  deposits,  that  have  last  been  described,  lie 
along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  great  Green  Bay  and  Eock  river  val- 
ley, and  are  to  a  large  extent  overhung  by  ])eetling  cliffs  of  craggy 
limestone  that  form  the  western  projecting  edge  of  the  Niagara  for- 
mation. 

Tlie  strata,  that  thus  jut  out  along  this  border,  form  the  lower  mem- 
ber of  an  extensive  and  important  limestone  group,  that  occupies 
nearly  all  the  region  between  this  border  and  Lake  Michigan.  The 
strata  dip  to  the  eastward,  so  that  the  higher  members  of  the  series 
appear  in  succession  in  that  direction.  All  these  members  are  mag- 
nesian  limestones,  or  dolomites,  some  of  them  being  among  the  purest 
known. 

The  belt  occupied  by  this  formation  has  a  north  and  south  extent 
of  about  two  hundred  miles.  In  the  course  of  this  extension,  its 
character  undergoes  a  change,  so  that  its  nature  at  the  two  extremi- 
ties is  quite  different.  And  it  is  a  most  interesting  fact  to  note  that 
this  change  takes  place  at  the  same  latitude  as  that  at  which  the 
changes  that  we  have  previously  noted  in  the  lower  formations,  espe- 
cially the  Galena  limestone,  take  place.  At  the  north,  there  are  six 
subdivisions,  sufficiently  well  marked  and  persistent  to  justify  their 
being  named,  described,  and  mapped  separately.  At  the  south,  there 
are  four  such  subdivisions.  It  should  be  observed  that  these  are  de- 
nominated suhdi visions  of  the  Niagara  limestone.  They  are  not  re- 
garded as  distinct  formations,  or  as  having  the  grade  of  epochs,  as  that 
term  is  usually  understood,  but  they  are  nevertheless  well  character- 
ized subordinate  divisions  of  a  formation  of  more  than  ordinary  im- 
portance, and  it  is  believed  to  be  of  much  value  to  industry,  as  well 
as  science,  to  give  all  the  exactness  and  precision  possible  to  its  inves- 
tigation and  description.  The  names  given  to  the  subdivisions  are  as 
follows,  placed  opposite  to  each  other  for  convenience  of  comparison: 

Niagara  Group. 

At  the  South  —  At  the  North  — 

1.  GuelphBeds.  1.  Guelph  Beds. 

2.  Racine  Beds.  2.  Racine  Beds. 

3.  Upper  Coral  Beds. 

3.  Waukesha  Beds.  J  4.  Lower  Coral  Beds. 

5.  Byron  Beds. 

4.  Mayville  Beds.  6.  Mayville  Beds. 
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The  term  GuelpK  has  been  applied  to  the  uppermost  beds  on  ac- 
count of  a  similarity  of  fossils  to  those  of  the  Guelph  limestone  of 
Canada,  to  which  the  Wisconsin  formation  is  probably  equivalent. 
The  recot^nition  of  this  equivalence  is  due  to  Prof.  Whitfield. 

The  Racine  beds  are  the  equivalent  of  what  has  been  known  as 
the  Racine  limestone,^  except  that  the  upper  portion  is  now  separated 
as  Guelph,  and  the  reefs  and  associated  rocks  west  of  Milwaukee, 
which  have  been  referred  to  a  lower  horizon,  are  included  in  it. 

The  lowest  strata  of  the  Niagara  series  are  named  Mayville  beds 
because  they  have  their  maximum  development  and  finest  exposure 
south  of  that  villasre.  For  the  strata  that  lie  between  these  and  the 
Racine  beds,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  the  term  Waukesha 
limestone,  which  has  been  previously  applied  to  a  portion  of  them, 
has  been  adopted  with  modifications.  The  white  limestone,  that  lies 
upon  the  Mayville  beds,  in  the  northern  portion,  receives  its  name 
from  the  township  of  Byron,  where  it  is  extensively  utilized  for  lime, 
building  stone,  and  flagging,  and  where  occurs  the  only  fossil  yet 
found  abundantly  in  it.  The  Upper  and  Lower  Coral  beds  have  been 
thus  designated  from  the  preponderance  of  coralline  forms  among 
the  fossils  found  in  them. 

The  accompanying  plates  (Plates  XII  and  XIII)  will  show  the  po- 
sition and  relations  of  these  subdivisons  very  satisfactorily.  Plate 
XIII  is  based  upon  the  facts  developed  in  sinking  the  Artesian  wells 
at  She])oygan,  Milwaukee  and  Western  Union  Junction.  They  were 
sunk  after  my  investigations  upon  this  formation,  and  confirm  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner  my  conclusions.  The  plate  also  illustrates 
a  number  of  other  interesting  geological  facts,  among  which  is  the 
northward  dip  of  the  strata.  It  also  furnishes  valuable  data  in  ref- 
erence to  Artesian  wells. 

3IAYVILLE    BEDS. 

As  already  indicated,  these  beds  form  the  lowest  member  of  the 
Niagara  series  throughout  its  whole  extent.  They  possess  the  same 
general  character  throughout  their  entire  area,  and,  in  this  respect, 
difler  from  the  rest  of  the  group.  The  rock  of  this  member  is,  in 
general,  a  rough,  coarse,  gray,  magnesian  limestone.  There  is  consid- 
erable diflerence,  however,  among  the  several  layers  that  compose  it, 
and  some  of  these  maintain  their  peculiarities  with  great  persistency, 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  them  at  points  one  hundred  miles 
or  more  apart.     This  makes  it  possible  to  describe  a  section  which 

*  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  1862,  p.  67, 
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will  be  applic5able  in  a  general  way  to  the  formation  at  all  points,  and 
will  be  of  practical  service,  as  some  layers  are  valuable  and  others 
comparatively  worthless.  It  will,  however,  be  impossible  to  readily 
distinguish  all  these  layers  at  every  point. 

The  lowest  stratum  consists  of  from  four  to  ten  feet  of  shaly,  im- 
pure limestone,  usually  of  a  yellowish  gray,  but  sometimes  of  a 
greenish  hue.  The  beds,  at  some  points,  attain  sufficient  thickness 
and  soundness  to  be  serviceable  as  building  stone.  At  Iron  Ridge, 
this  stratum  either  disappears  or  loses  its  characteristics. 

Upon  this  lies  a  stratum  of  hard,  heavy-bedded  magnesian  lime- 
stone, usually  gray  in  color,  and  generally  characterized  by  prominent 
vertical  fissures  and  obscure  and  distant  bedding  joints.  It  does  not 
make  good  quicklime,  and  is  of  comparatively  little  value  as  a  build- 
ing rock.  It  varies  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  thickness.  The  third 
general  stratum  is  composed  of  three  parts,  as  found  in  most  places. 
The  lower  one  consists  of  broken  fragments  of  limestone  imbedded 
in  a  greenish,  bluish  or  yellowish,  marly  clay.  More  or  less  of  chert 
is  present.  The  middle  portion  consists  of  compact,  sometimes 
cherty  limestone,  in  even  beds,  from  four  to  fourteen  inches  thick, 
and  serviceable  for  building  stone.  The  upper  portion  is  a  repetition 
of  the  lower.  The  three  portions  are  not  to  be  distinguished,  how- 
ever, at  all  points.  The  chert  is  sometimes  almost  entirely  wanting, 
as  in  Oakfield,  and  sometimes  is  a  very  prominent  feature,  as  in  Ot- 
tawa. The  entire  stratum  varies  from  five  to  thirtv-five  feet  in  thick- 
ness.  In  the  town  of  Taycheedah,  there  occur  at  thp  bottom  of  this 
stratum  a  few  regular  beds  that  are  marked  by  an  abundance  of  Stro- 
matopora,  veiy  imperfectly  preserved.  They  should  probably  be 
grouped  with  the  above,  as    Stromatopora  extends  into   its  layers. 

This  stratum  is  overlaid  by  an  even  bedded  limestone,  usually  ijuite 
Jiard,  compact,  fine  grained,  white  or  light  gray,  often  nearly  a  pure 
dolomite,  and  a  valuable  rock.  At  the  same  horizon,  or  just  above  it, 
in  Taycheedah,  Empire,  Ashippun,  and  less  distinctly  at  some  other 
points,  tliere  occurs  a  reddish  yellow,  granular  crystalline  dolomite, 
called  by  the  workmen  and  residents  "  sandstone."  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
unusually  pure  dolomite,  so  that  if  the  term  is  understood  to  imply 
that  the  rock  is  silicious,  it  could  scarcely  be  more  erroneous,  since 
tlie  amount  of  silica  is  not  more  than  about  one-fourth  of  one  per 
cent.  It  is,  however,  a  fine  example  of  calcareous  sandrock.  The 
ijrains  are  chiefly  minute  crystals,  that  show  no  evidences  of  wearing 
action,  and  have  evidently  not  been  disturbed  since  their  crystalliza- 
tion. The  interstices  between  the  crystals  are  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent unfilled  by  any  matrix,  making  the  stone  highly  porous,  and,  in 
Wis.  Sua.  —22 
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some  cases,  rendering  it  liable  to  difc^integrate  to  a  calcareous  sand. 
It  occurs  in  heavy  beds,  is  easily  quarried,  cuts  with  the  greatest  fa- 
cility, and  is  much  used  at  Fond  du  Lac  for  cappings,  etc.  It  is 
probable  that  this  and  the  preceding  rock  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
same  horizon,  as  they  seem  to  graduate  into  each  other  at  some  points, 
and  to  replace  each  other,  mutually,  at  others. 

Upon  this  rests  a  stratum  similar  to  the  second  in  being  charac- 
terized by  thick  beds  and  vertical  fissures,  but  differing  from  it  in 
being  less  hard,  and  in  possessing  a  highly  brecciated  structure  in 
some  localities.  To  the  position  just  above  this  is  to  be  referred  a 
layer  containing  many  obscure  casts  of  a  Pentamerus  {6ypidula\ 
very  similar  to  the  species  occidentalis.  This  stratum  is  succeeded 
above  by  the  white,  even-textured  limestone  of  the  Byron  and  Wau- 
kesha beds. 

As  a  whole,  the  Mayville  beds  may  be  readily  recognized  by  their 
thick  bedding,  uneven  structure,  and  the  rough,  craggy,  pitted  sur- 
face of  the  weathered  ledges,  when  taken  in  connection  with  their 
position.  It  is  the  best  exposed  member  of  the  Niagara  group,  as 
it  forms  a  chain  of  craggy  cliffs,  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  in 
length,  though  broken  down  and  concealed  at  frequent  intervals. 
The  greatest  observed  thickness  is  one  hundred  feet.  The  aver- 
age thickness  is  probably  not  more  than  sixty  feet.  The  chemical 
composition  of  some  of  the  more  important  of  these  beds  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

ANALYSES. 

I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  VI. 

Ccirbonate  of  lime 50.52  50.54  53.95  55.03  54.91  55.18 

C'iixbonate  of  ma^esia 40.97  40.87  44.28  44.^  42.77  41.70 

Sesquioxidc  of  iron 0.77  1.02  0.30  0.31  0.43  0.57 

Sosquioxide  of  alumina 3.49  2.67  0.10        0.46  0.18 

Silica 3.57  4.52  

Insoluble  residue 1-2^^  0.26  1 .35  1 .73 

Water 0.48  0.70  trace.  0.29  0.26  0.45 

Total 99.80        99.82        99.86      100.2:^      100.18        99.81 

Per  c«nt.  of  impurities 7.83         8.21  1-6:3  0.57  2.24  2.48 

The  rock  for  the  first  analysis  was  from  the  shaly  beds,  at  the  base 
of  the  formation,  that  are  used  for  making  waterlime  in  Williams- 
town  (N.  W.  i  of  K.  E.  }  of  Sec.  27,  T.  16  ?s^.,  R  12  E.),  and  the  sec- 
ond was  from  similar  beds  found  in  Stockbrid^e  (X.  E.  }  of  Sec.  11, 
T.  19  N.,  R.  18  E.).  The  third  was  from  the  limestone  used  at  the 
Appleton  iron  furnaces  for  flux,  and  obtained  from  the  lower  20  feet 
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of  the  formation  at  Clifton,  on  Lake  Winnebago.  The  fourth  was 
from  the  so-called  sandstone  near  Taycheedah.  The  fifth,  from  the 
upper  layer,  aud  the  sixth  from  the  lower  layer,  at  Audley's  quarry, 
in  the  town  of  Delafield  (Sec.  20,  S.  E.  }).  The  limestone  in  the  last 
named  instance  included  many  nodules  of  chert,  which  were  excluded 
from  the  samples  analyzed,  one  object  of  the  analysis  being  to  ascer- 
tain the  chemical  nature  of  limestone  associated  with  well-defined  con- 
cretions of  chert.     The  above  analyses  were  executed  by  Prof.  Daniells. 

It  appears  that  in  all  cases,  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia 
exist  essentially  in  the  proportions  necessary  to  form  dolomite,  so  that 
these  beds  may  be  said  to  be  true  sedimentary  dolomitep,  and  the  re- 
maining constituents  may  be  regarded  as  impurities,  and  are  so  sum- 
med up  for  convenience,  the  water  being  disregarded.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  Taycheedah  "  sandstone  "  is  remarkably  pure.  This 
will  be  again  noticed  in  the  discussion  of  economic  considerations. 

Life,  The  remains  of  the  life  of  the  period  are  very  illy  preserv- 
ed, and  it  is  only  rarely  that  fossils  can  be  found  sufficiently  well-de- 
fined to  be  satisfactorily  identified.  In  most  cases,  only  obscure  casts 
remain.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this,  however,  that  the  life  of 
the  period  was  actually  meager.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  probably 
abundant.  The  conglomeritic  character  of  a  portion  of  the  beds  shows 
that  the  material  was  subjected  to  much  grinding  action  by  the  waves 
of  the  depositing  seas,  and  makes  it  probable  that  the  greater  portion 
were  comminuted  in  the  process  of  deposit,  while  the  crystalline  na- 
ture of  the  rock  suggests,  that  the  process  of  crystallization  may  have 
obliterated  some  that  escaped  comminution,  and  cavities  having  the 
form  of  fossils  show  that  some  others  have  been  removed  by  solution. 
From  the  nature  of  the  material,  some  of  the  identifications  are  neces- 
sarily doubtful,  and  are  so  indicated. 

In  the  following  table,  the  occurrence  of  the  several  species,  at  the 
more  important  localities,  will  be  found  systematically  and  compactly 
arranged.  Students  and  collectors  will  find  this  a  convenient  form. 
A  table  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  description  of  the  Niagara 
group,  in  which  the  fossils  of  this  member  are  compared  with  those 
of  the  other  beds,  which  will  also  be  found  instructive. 
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FOSSILS  OF  THE  MATVIIiE  BEDS  OF  THE  NIAGARA  GROUP. 
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Economic  Value.  From  tlie  analyses  alreiidy  given,  it  will  be 
seen  that  some  portions  of  this  foniiation  are  remarkably  pure  dolo- 
mites, while  others  are  notably  impure.     From  the  description  already 
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* 
given,  and,  more  especially,  from  the  local  details  that  follow,  it  will 

appear  that  these  several  portions  occur  in  such  a  way  as  to  require 
some  discrimination,  if  the  best  quality  of  rock  is  to  be  chosen;  and 
it  is  hoped  this  report  will  furnish  some  assistance  in  making  a  suit- 
lable  selection. 

!  Kilns  for  the  reduction  of  lime  have  been  established  along  its  en- 
tire length.  These  vary  in  construction,  from  mere  rude  domes  of 
bowlders  to  approved  patent  kilns.  And  yet  some  of  each  class  were 
found  abandoned,  while  others  were  doing  a  profitable  business.  It 
was  observed  that,  in  many  cases,  an  impure  rock  had  been  burned. 
In  some  instances,  this  was  pardonable,  as  no  better  was  exposed  in 
the  vicinity,  and  the  local  demand  warranted  the  use  of  such  as  was 
accessible,  imtil  improved  means  of  communication  supplied  a  supe- 
rior article  from  other  sources;  but  in  other  instances,  it  is  evident 
that  the  failure  was  due  to  the  use  of  inferior  rock,  when  a  superior 
ore  existed  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Properly  selected,  a  very  excellent  lime  may  be  made  from  this 
formation.  A  considerable  quantity  of  stone  may  be  selected,  in. 
which  the  impurities  are  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole}  much 
additional  may  be  found,  in  which  they  are  less  than  two  per  cent., 
and  an  inexhaustible  quantity,  in  which  they  do  n  it  exceed  three  per 
cent.  The  large  percentjige  of  magnesia  is  an  advantage,  for  it  is  a 
well  established  fact  that  dolomite  makes  a  stronger  cement  than 
simple  limestone.  At  many  localities,  the  better  class  of  rock  is 
used,  and  an  excellent  product  obtained.  Practical  suggestions  in  re- 
lation to  selection  will  be  found  in  Vol.  I,  where  they  are  given  to 
save  constant  repetition.  Kimierous  statistics  relating  to  the  in- 
dustry were  taken;  but  they  could  not  be  made  suflSciently  complete, 
accurate,  and  uniform  to  justify  publication  here. 

At  some  localities,  it  is  claimed  that  the  lower  beds  of  this  forma- 
tion are  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  lime,  and  analyses  I 
and  II,  given  above,  w^ere  made  to  ascertain  upon  what  basis  this 
claim  was  founded.  The  composition,  it  will  be  seen,  is  quite  differ- 
from  that  of  the  celebrated  hydraulic  cements,  and  would  )iot  justify 
an  expectation  that  this  rock  would  produce  an  hydraulic  lime  that 
would  have  more  than  a  local  market.  It  will  doubtless  furnish  a 
serviceable  substitute  for  the  more  expensive  cements,  for  certain 
purposes,  where  common  fat  lime  will  not  answer. 

Kock  obtained  from  Clifton  is  used  at  Appleton  as  a  flux  for  Lake 
Superior  iron  ores,  and  is  said  to  work  satisfactorily.  The  rock  is 
obtained  from  the  fallen  masses  on  the  slope  below  the  cliff,  which 
consist  of  a  mingling  of  the  several  strata.     The  analysis  above  given 
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represents  the  better  quality  found  in  the  rock  pile  at  the  famace.  By 
comparison  witli  that  from  Taycheedah,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lime- 
stone used  is  not  the  purest  that  is  accessible  to  Lake  Winnebago,  and 
this  fact  may  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  interested. 

For  the  purposes  of  ordinary  masonry,  this  formation  furnishes  an 
abundance  of  readily  accessible  material,  and  it  is  extensively  used 
for  such  purposes.  The  granular  stratum  furnishes  an  excellent  stone 
for  cutting.  Its  rich  cream  color  gives  it  a  very  pleasing  effect. 
Rock  obtained  east  of  Horicon  marsh  is  wrought  at  the  State  Prison, 
at  Waupun,  and  quarries  have  been  opened  upon  this  stratum,  east  of 
Found  du  Lac,  from  which  a  6upj)ly  of  cut  stone,  for  that  city  and 
other  points,  is  obtained. 

Distribution^  and  Local  Descriptions.  By  consulting  the  maps, 
it  will  be  seen  that  these  beds  occupy  an  irregular  belt,  stretching  in 
a  nearly  north  and  south  direction,  from  the  Illinois  line,  in  Wal- 
worth county,  to  near  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  east  of  Green 
Bay,  where  it  dips  beneath  the  surface  of  that  body  of  water.  Most 
of  the  localities  here  mentioned  lie  on  the  extreme  western  margin 
of  this  belt,  and  show  the  projecting  edge  of  the  formation. 

The  point  at  which  the  formation  enters  this  state  from  Illinois,  or  leaves  it  in  that 
direction,  if  you  please,  is  deeply  concealed  by  drift,  but  there  is  abundant  reason  for 
believing  that  it  crosses  the  line  from  the  towns  of  Walworth  and  Linn,  as  represented 
on  the  map. 

On  the  north  side  of  Lake  Geneva,  the  limestone  approaches  the  surfnce,  but  does  not 
actually  outcrop.  The  most  southerly  point  where  the  western  limit  of  these  beds  is  ac- 
curately determined  by  outcrop  is  in  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  10,  town  of  Eagle  in  Wau- 
kesha county.  South  of  this  point,  the  outlme,  as  mapped,  is  based  upon  topogiapliical 
and  drift  evidence,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  approximate.  At  Hinckley's  quaiTy,  in 
the  above-named  section,  four  feet  of  thin  bedded,  impure  magnesian  limestone,  having 
an  even  fracture  and  Hp^ht,  yellowish  gray  color,  blotched  with  green  in  pU\ces,  espec- 
ially between  the  layers,  fonu  the  base  of  the  quarry,  and  rest  upon  the  Cincinnati  shale. 
Above  tliese  are  nine  feet  of  thicker  bedded  limestone  of  coarser  and  more  iiregular  tex- 
ture, and  marked  by  wiilnut-sized  cavities,  lined  with  yellow  gi-anular  matter. 

These  beds,  when  exposed  in  natural  ledges,  as  they  are  in  the  vicinity,  weather  to  a 
very  rough,  ragged  exterior,  due  to  the  irregularities  of  their  structure. 

In  this  region,  the  great  drift  moraine,  previously  described  as  the  Kettle  Range,  over- 
lies this  formation,  and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  it  displays  itself.  Near  Hinckley's 
quarrjs  tlie  lodge  s^vings  round  to  the  east,  and  disappears  bimeath  the  drift  ridges.  It 
emerges  again  in  Sees.  11  and  U  of  the  town  of  Ottawa.  The  rock  here  is  char- 
acterized by  conspicuous  nodules  of  white  chert,  which  are  very  abundant  in  some 

layers. 

At  Hunter's  quarry  (Sec.  11,  S.  E.  qr.),  Uie  lower  three  feet  exposed  is  a  moderately 
hard,  compact,  gray!  magnesian  limestone,  marked  with  iron  stains.  Upon  this  lies  a 
somewhat  peculiar  shaly  layer,  wliich  may  be  descril)cd  as  chipstone  imbedded  in  a 
clayey  material.  Above  this  are  two  and  a  half  feet  of  more  solid  rock,  the  upper  por- 
tion of  which  is  cherty.  This  is  overiaid  by  another  shaly,  or  chipstone  layer,  similar  to 
that  below,  but  cherty;  and  this  in  turn  is  surmounted  by  a  few  rotten  buff  layers  that 
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complete  the  exposure.  The  two  chipstone  layers  are  worthy  of  note,  as  they  may  be 
recognized  more  than  a  hundred  miles  to  the  northward. 

In  Delafield,  the  next  town  north,  notwithstanding  the  drift,  the  formation  discovers 
itself  at  several  points,  though  nowhere  in  great  force.  Its  character  is  essentially  as  in 
Ottawa.    At  the  quarry  near  the  village,  the  two  shaly  layers  are  observable. 

At  Audley  and  Graham's  rjuarry  (S.  E.  qr.,  Sec.  20),  a  few  layers  of  dark,  gray 
crystalline  limestone,  containing  much  chert,  are  burned  for  lime.  The  analysis  of  this 
has  already  been  given.  At  Roberta'  quarry,  south  of  Pewaukee  Lake  (S.  W.  qr.  of  S. 
W.  qr.,  Sec.  24,  Delafield),  the  beds  are  more  close- textured  and  sihcious  than  at  the 
points  previously  described,  and  the  chert  is  more  distinctly  arranged  in  layers  alon.^ 
the  bedding  joints.  The  exterior  of  the  layera  is  buff,  while  the  interior  is  blue,  the  lat- 
ter sometimes  appearing  as  a  well-defined  rectangle,  surrounded  by  a  border  of  buff, 
when  a  block  has  been  broken  across.  The  whole  was  undoubtedly  once  blue,  and  the 
buff  has  been  caused  by  leaching,  and  the  peroxidation  of  the  iron  present. 

The  formation  again  disappears  beneatli  the  drift,  and  is  next  seen  m  the  town  of 
Ashippiin,  in  Dodge  county,  where  it  forms  a  few  ragged  outlying  ledges.  The  most 
noteworthy  of  these  Kes  in  the  west  half  of  Sees.  6  and  7.  It  rises  about  fifty  feet  above 
"  the  grade,"  at  its  base,  though  the  vertical  ledge  only  presents  a  face  of  about  twenty 
feet. 

The  bedding  joints  are  very  obscure,  and  the  layers  are  traced  with  difficulty,  so  that 
the  rock  presents  a  very  massive  appearance,  but  a  geneiul  section,  somewhat  as  follows, 
may  be  made  out.  Six  feet  exposed  at  the  base  consist  of  a  hard,  but  porous,  dolomite 
of  uneven  texture,  made  up  of  fine  and  coarse  grained  patches,  mottled  gray  and  buff 
correspondingly.  This  is  overlaid  by  from  4  to  6  feet  of  very  hard,  compact,  flintliko 
limestone,  much  fissured  vertically.  Upon  this  rest  7  to  8  feet  of  a  reddish  buff,  gran- 
ular, somewhat  friable,  magnesian  limestone,  the  granules  consisting  of  small  crystals* 
of  dolomite,  the  spaces  between  which  are  mostly  unfilled,  giving  a  porous  structure. 
Chemically,  this  is  a  very  pure  dolomite,  and  should  be  burned  for  lime  instead  of  either 
of  the  other  layers  exposed  at  this  point,  as  it  would  not  only  produce  a  superior  quality 
of  lime,  but  would  bum  easier.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  equivalent  of  the  **  sandstone  " 
layer  near  Taycheedah,  and  is  the  most  valuable  iwrtion  of  the  beds  under  consideration. 
This  is  overlaid  by  6  feet  or  more  of  brecciated  rock,  consisting  of  subangular  fragments 
of  a  gray  magnesian  limestone,  imbedded  in  a  yellow,  granular  matrix  of  similar  chem- 
ical nature. 

North  of  this,  the  margin  of  the  main  body  of  the  formation  recedes  to  the  eastward 
as  far  as  Hartford.  Near  this  place  are  several  limited  exposures  of  these  beds,  one  of 
which,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Blodgett,  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  fossils  it  contain!*, 
a  list  of  which  has  already  been  given,  llie  rock  is  a  light  colored,  granular  dolomito 
of  irregular  texture. 

Passing  by  several  outcrops  in  Herman,  we  find  at  Iron  Ridge,  reposing  on  the  oro 
beds,  6  feot  8  inches  of  buff  magnesian  limestone,  in  beds  of  8  to  16  inches  thickness. 
Upon  this,  lies  a  layer  6  feet  8  inches  thick,  the  bedding  planes  of  which  are  very  obscure, 
so  that  it  apjKjars  Uke  a  single  layer,  while  vertical  fissures  are  frequent.  This  is  over- 
laid by  2  feet  10  inches  of  thin  bedded  magnesian  limestone,  which  gives  place  above  to 
a  shaly  layer,  composed  of  rotten  cliipstone,  mingled  A^ith  a  greenish  blue  clay.  The 
whole  is  capped  by  about  6  feet  of  broken,  frost-riven  limestone.  As  the  mining  pro- 
gresses backward  from  the  fiu'e  of  the  ledge,  the  thinner  beds  will  doubtless  be  found 
uniting  into  thicker  and  more  solid  ones,  and  the  disintegrated  rock  will  give  place  to 
tliat  which  is  more  firm,  with  corresponding  changes  in  color  and  general  aspect. 

From  this  point  northward,  there  is  no  dearth  of  outcrops.  The  Kettle  Range  has 
receded  to  the  eastward,  and  there  is  left  only  tlie  usual  drift  deposit,  through  which 
the  formation  boldly  tlmists  its  jagged  edge. 
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About  two  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Mayville,  there  is  a  precipitous  cliff  100  feet 
in  hight,  exhibiting  the  fuU  extent,  and  more  than  the  usual  thickness  of  this  subdivision 
of  the  Niagara  group.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  measuring  on  the  vertical  fcice  of  the 
diff,  the  thickness  of  the  beds  is  only  approximately  given  from  aneroid  measurement. 

At  the  base,  are  5  feet  of  the  usual  thin  bedded,  shelly,  light  colored  layers,  disinte- 
grated back  from  the  face  of  the  ledge. 

Overhanging  this,  is  12  feet  of  hard,  semi-translucent  dolomite,  not  separated  into  dis- 
tinct beds,  but  rifted  with  vertical  fissures,  which  do  not,  however,  extend  into  the  beds 
above  or  below.  This  supports  7  feet  of  shaly  and  cherty  rock,  Ijring  beneath  4  feet  of 
thick  bedded  limestone,  which  is  in  turn  overlaid  by  23  feet  of  shaly  and  cherty  layers, 
the  three  fonning  the  shaly  or  chipstone  group,  previously  described. 

Upon  this,  hes  another  stratum  of  about  23  feet,  in  which  the  vertical  fissures  are  much 
more  pronounced  than  the  bedding  lines.  ^ 

This  is  surmounted  by  a  somewhat  thicker  group  of  soft,  white,  granular,  crystallino 
dolomite,  some  layers  of  which  contain  many  casts  of  fossils,  particularly  of  Gypidula, 
The  top  of  the  ledge  is  formed  of  white,  fine-grained,  crystalline  dolomite,  closely  re- 
sembling the  rock  of  the  next  group  above,  to  which  it  probably  belongs. 

In  crossing  the  east  branch  of  Rock  river,  the  boundary  again  swings  to  the  eastward 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Rubicon,  and  in  the  course  of  this  detour,  manifests  itself  in  several 
low  ledges. 

Returning  from  this  deviation,  the  formation  enters  upon  a  succession  of  precipitous 
ledges  that  extend  to  Little  Stiurgeon  Bay.  These  are  all  so  like  each  other,  and  so  sim- 
ilar to  those  already  described,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  details  of  their 
structure.  From  near  the  village  of  Kekoskee,  the  ledges  succeed  each  other  in  stair- 
like order,  shifting  westward  till  the  margin  of  Horicon  Marsh  is  reached,  when  they 
stretch  northerly  to  its  extremity,  where,  forming  a  continuous  rampart,  the  line  curves 
rapidly  to  the  eastward  through  the  comer  of  Oakfield,  and  onward  in  crenate  outline 
through  the  town  of  Byron. 

The  direction  of  the  ledge  is  now  in  the  line  of  dip,  and  the  beds  under  consideration 
rapidly  drop  down  and  are  soon  surmounted  by  the  white  walls  of  the  BjTon  beds. 
Turning  abruptly  northward,  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  town  of  Eden,  the  chain  of 
ledges  extends  through  the  western  part  of  Empire,  the  Mayville  beds  again  emerginrj 
and  forming  the  rocky  rampart,  while  the  white  Byron  beds  retire  to  the  eastward. 
Opposite  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Winnebago,  the  crown  of  the  cliff',  at  some 
points,  is  foraied  by  a  very  pure,  granular  crystalline,  ci-eara  colored  dolomite,  locally 
known  as  a  sandstone.  The  constituent  grains  are  small  crystals  of  the  carbonate  of  hme 
and  magnesia,  usually  quite  firmly  compacted,  but  sometimes  loosely  aggregated,  leav- 
ing numerous  interspaces,  which  render  the  rock  very  porous  and  disposed  to  crumble 
to  a  calcareous  sand,  whence  the  local  name.  It  i&  probably  due  to  the  misapprehension 
of  its  real  character,  growing  out  of  the  use  of  the  name  sandstone,  that  it  has  not  been 
more  extensively  used  for  the  manufacture  of  hme,  instead  of  the  much  inferior  rock 
that  has  been  employed.  Aside  ft-om  this  imix)rt.ant  stratum,  the  fonnation  continues 
essentially  as  previously  described.  The  chain  of  cUffs  skirts  at  a  little  distance  the  east 
shore  of  Lake  Winnebago,  rising  more  than  200  feet  above  it.  Toward  the  northern 
extremity,  the  ledge  approaches  the  lake  and  directly  overlooks  it. 

Between  LaJce  Winnebago  and  Green  Bay^  the  formation  is  more  broken  down  and 
covered,  but  on  reaching  the  eastern  shore  of  the  latter,  it  reappears  in  bold  relief,  crown- 
ing and  protecting  the  more  perishable  Cincinnati  shales,  and  giving  a  picturesque 
outline  to  the  bay  shore  as  far  north  as  Little  Sturgeon  Bay.  It  fonns  the  rocky  sum- 
mit of  Whitney's  Blutf,  where  it  is  wrought  for  various  purposes.  The  most  northern 
place  where  it  is  extensively  used  is  on  tlie  shore  west  of  Little  Sturgeon  Bay,  where 
a  piei  and  kilns  have  been  constructed.    At  this  point,  many  of  the  general  features 
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noted  in  Waukesha  county  are  still  discernible  thoujjh  the  texture  and  composition  hero 
are  superior.  North  of  this  point  these  beds  drop  down  to  near  the  level  of  the  waters 
of  Green  Bay,  and  alternately  appear  and  disappear  with  the  imdulations  of  the  strata, 
as  far  north  as  the  light  House  point  opposite  Chambers'  Island,  where  they  finally 
disappear  beneath  the  waters  of  the  bay. 

BYKON  BEDS. 

Eeposing  upon  the  coarse  textured  Mayville  beds  last  described, 
lies  a  somewhat  thicker  series  of  beds,  bearing  a  strong  contrast  to 
them  in  color,  texture,  stratification,  and  general  character.  The 
ledges  of  the  former  are  rough  in  aspect  and  dull  in  color,  those  of 
the  latter  are  usually  smooth  and  white.  The  texture  of  the  former 
is  generally  coarse,  and  often  very  uneven,  that  of  the  latter  is  always 
tine,  and  sometimes  so  close  and  compact  as  to  be  lithographic  in 
character.  The  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  usually  ab- 
rupt and  well  defined.  These  facts  eminently  justify  the  distinction 
here  adopted. 

To  describe  somewhat  more  precisely,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
color,  where  not  white,  is  a  light  gray  or  cream  tint,  sometimes  lined 
or  mottled  with  pink  in  a  very  handsome  manner.  The  texture  is 
usually  either  very  close  and  compact,  or  very  fine  grained.  In  the 
former  case,  it  is  hard  and  has  a  somewhat  glassy  fracture,  and  the 
edges  of  the  fragments  often  appear  translucent.  Such  portions 
often  have  a  grayish  water  hue.  The  other  class  usually  has  a  regu- 
lar or  conchoidal  fracture,  and  is  opaque.  Some  portions  are  finely 
laminated,  and  where  these  laminae  are  colored,  as  sometimes  occurs, 
a  beautiful  effect  is  produced. 

The  bedding  is  either  thin,  producing  excellent  flagging,  or  attains 
more  considerable  dimensions,  and  furnishes  cutting  and  building 
stone.  Some  of  the  strata  are  habitually  undulating,  and  some,  in  the 
weathered  ledges,  are  excessively  fractured  in  a  conchoidal  manner, 
while  otliers  are  vertically  fissured. 

Argillaceous  partings  are  occasionally  present,  and  the  rock,  though 
rarely,  becomes  shaly.     Mudcracks  and  ripple  marks  were  observed. 

The  following  analysis  of  rock  taken  from  Butler's  quarry  (Sec.  10, 
Eyron),  made  by  Prof.  Daniells,  for  the  survey,  shows  it  to  be  a  near- 
ly pure  dolomite: 

Per  Cent, 

Carbonate  of  hm'? 54.25 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 44.48 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  0. 26 

Sesquioxido  of  alumina 0. 10 

Insoluble  residue 0.67 

Water 0.11 


Total 99.87 
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Fossils.  These  are  very  rare.  At  Butler's  quarry,  in  the  town  of 
Byron,  Leper ditia  foiiticcla  is  abundant,  this  being  its  typical  local- 
ity. Fucoidal  impressions  are  occasionally  met  with,  and  an  undeter- 
mined Zaphrentis  was  found  near  Sturgeon  Bay. 

Thickness,  The  greatest  observed  thickness,  not  including  the 
transition  beds  above,  is  110  feet;  including  that  portion  of  the  transi- 
tion beds  most  allied  to  this  division,  its  maximum  thickness  would 
reach  perhaps  140  feet. 

Distnhation,  The  formation  presents  so  great  a  degree  of  uni- 
formity that  local  sections  and  descriptions  will  be  unnecessary. 

In  delineating  the  outcroppings  of  the  beds  below,  we  were  carried 
northward  to  near  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  east  of  Green  Bay. 
We  may  secure  continuity  of  thought  and  save  ourselves  mental  trans- 
portation by  taking  up  the  distribution  of  this  division  at  that  point. 

It  was  stated  that  at  Little  Sturgeon  Bay,  the  Mayville  beds  dipped 
down  to  near  the  water's  edge.  On  doing  so,  they  are  at  once  sur- 
mounted by  the  Byron  beds,  in  full  force.  These  form  a  series  of 
bold,  picturesque  cliflFs,  extending  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula. 
Two  of  these  clifts  stand  like  pillars  of  Hercules,  at  the  mouth  of  Big 
Sturgeon  Bay,  and  each  of  the  harbors  north  of  this,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  peninsula,  is  guarded  by  at  least  one  such  Cyclopean  sentinel, 
and  one  stands  by  Death's  Door  at  the  extremity.  South  of  Little 
Sturgeon  Bay,  tliis  formation  lies  a  little  back  from  the  rocky  escarp- 
ment that  faces  the  Green  Bay  valley,  and  its  strata  are  beveled  down 
to  the  general  surface  of  the  country,  so  that  it  display's  itself  less 
conspicuously.  The  belt  which  it  occupies  at  the  surface  lies  next 
east  of  tlie  Mayville  beds  as  far  south  as  Washington  county.  South- 
east of  Fond  du  Lac,  it  again  comes  out  to  the  margin  of  the  valley  above 
referred  to,  and  forms  the  white  cliffs  in  the  towns  of  Empire,  Eden, 
Byron  and  Oakfield.  In  this  region,  the  base  of  the  formation  is  thin 
bedded,  while  in  the  upper  portion,  the  beds  arc  thicker.  Soutli  of 
this,  the  formation  again  recedes  from  the  chain  of  ledges,  and,  at  a 
very  unfortunate  point  is  lost  beneath  the  drift  of  the  Kettle  Range. 
This  drift  moraine  crosses  the  strata  under  question  obliquely,  and  ef- 
fectually conceals  them  from  view  for  thirty  miles.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  range,  the  beds  at  Pewaukee  are  the  nearest  exposed  rock  east 
of  the  Mayville  beds. 

The  upper  strata  at  this  point  are  very  similar  to  the  Byron  beds 
in  color,  texture  and  composition,  but  in  fossils,  they  are  closely  rela- 
ted to  the  Racine  limestone,  while  the  Bvron  beds  contain  but  few 
remains  of  any  kind,  and  are  separated  from  the  Racine  by  the  Coral 
beds,  containing  an  abundance  of  fossils,  less  closely  related  to  the 
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Eaciiie  fauna  than  those  of  the  Pewaukee  beds,  so  that  there  is  here 
presented  a  novel  and  interesting  question  of  equivalency,  that  will 
be  more  fully  appreciated  when  all  the  facts  are  before  us. 

The  strata  under  consideration  are  designated  Byron  beds  in  this 
report,  only  so  far  south  as  they  maintain  their  distinctive  character. 
They  have  been  regarded  by  some  geologists  as  the  equivalents,  in 
part,  of  the  Clinton  strata  of  New  York.  In  reference  to  this  ques- 
tion, the  attention  of  geologists  is  called  to  the  fauna  of  the  Mayvillc 
beds,  which  lie  between  these  and  the  Clinton  iron  ore  beds,  which 
shows  that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  separating  these  from  the  Ni- 
agara group. 

Econoiihic  Considerations.  The  purity  of  the  rock  of  the  Byron 
beds  admirably  fits  it  for  the  manufacture  of  lime.  It  makes  a  strong 
and  white  article,  that  sustains  an  excellent  reputation.  In  selecting 
for  this  purpose,  the  granular  variety  is  generally  to  be  preferred, 
from  its  superior  purity,  and  because  its  somewhat  porous  nature  al- 
lows the  carbonic  gas  that  is  discharged  in  the  burning  to  escape  read- 
ily, thus  facilitating  an  easy  and  complete  calcination. 

In  the  towns  of  Oaktield  and  Byron,  kilns  have  been  established, 
that  manufacture  an  excellent  lime,  some  of  which  is  shipped  to  the 
Chicago  market.  To  the  northward,  where  the  formation  is  so  abun- 
dantly displayed,  it  is  but  little  burned,  as  the  local  demand  is  as  yet 
small,  and  shipment  by  water  is  attended  with  risk. 

The  thicker  beds  furnish  an  excellent  building  stone,  either  rough 
dressed,  for  ordinary  masonry,  or  cut,  for  the  finer  classes  of  work. 
In  some  instances  a  color  as  white  as  statuary  marble  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

In  the  town  of  Brillion,  and  less  notably  at  some  other  localities, 
the  strata  are  beautifully  mottled  and  banded  with  pink,  producing 
a  handsome  ornamental  stone.  It  is  finegrained  and  close  textured, 
though  not  entirely  free  from  minute  pores,  and  possesses  sufficient 
hardness  to  be  capable  of  taking  a  fair  polish.  It  will  not  take  rank  as 
a  high  grade  of  marble,  but  should  find  a  place  as  an  ornamental  stone. 

As  considerable  sums  have  been  expended  on  this  series  of  lime- 
stones, in  search  of  marble,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  here  that  this  is 
an  undisturbed  sedimentary  formation,  lying  very  much  as  it  did 
when  deposited  by  the  ocean,  and,  while  it  has  crystalized  to  a  large 
degree,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  undergone  any  unusual  degree 
of  heat  or  pressure,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  any  portion 
of  it  will  present  that  indurated  and  perfectly  crystallized  character 
that  is  shown  by  metamorphic  rocks,  to  which  class  the  better  grade 
of  marble  belongs. 
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The  thinner  beds  of  this  formation  furnish  an  excellent  flagging. 
The  compactness  and  fine  grain  of  some  layers  fit  them  for  litho- 
graphic purposes,  but  they  are  apt  to  be  marred  by  occasional  small 
cavities  or  other  flaws. 

Transition  Beds,  Above  the  Byron  beds,  as  they  are  developed 
in  the  Green  Bay  peninsula,  there  lies  a  series  of  alternating,  coarse 
and  fine  grained  strata,  that  are  transitionary  in  character,  and  mark 
the  passage  from  the  fine  textured  Byron  beds  to  the  coarse  textured 
Coral  beds  above.  They  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows,  in 
descending  order: 

Beginning  at  the  base  of  the  Lower  Coral  beds,  there  occurs  first,  a 
hard,  tough,  conglomeritic  dolomite,  of  bluish  color,  mottled  with 
lighter  hues,  which  weathers  into  creases,  rather  than  pits.  It  has  a 
close,  but  uneven  texture,  and  contains  some  argillaceous  partings, 
and  a  few  cavities.  No  fossils  were  seen  except  in  tlie  upper  layer, 
and  here  only  one,  not  observed  elsewhere.  This  consists  of  mi- 
nute, vertical,  cylindrical  canals,  somewhat  regularly  interspersed 
through  the  rock,  but  separated  from  each  other  by  several  times  their 
own  diameter.  The  general  appearance  is  similar  to  that  which 
would  be  given  if  a  small,  distant-tubed  Syringopora  were  to  be  en- 
tirely removed  by  solution,  leaving  only  its  external  cast  in  the  rock. 
It  seemed  to  be  confined  to  a  single  layer,  which  was  traced  2,000  feet, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  dip,  which  was  found  at  this  point  — 
southwest  shore  of  Sturgeon  Bay  —  to  be  nearly  SO  feet  per  mile» 
south  westward. 

Below  this  portion,  the  rock  is  uniform  in  texture,  close,  compact, 
fine  grained,  regularly  bedded,  smooth  on  the  weathered  exterior, 
even  in  fracture,  and  is  of  grayish  or  white  color.  No  fossils  were 
observed  in  this  portion. 

Below  this,  there  are  thick,  heavy,  granular  beds  of  coarse,  crystal- 
line texture,  and  irregular  hardness,  in  general,  quite  similar  to  the 
Lower  Coral  beds  in  lithological  characters,  but  containing  few  or 
no  fossils.  The  observed  thickness  of  these,  taken  together,  is  about 
30  feet. 

Below  this,  there  is  more  or  less  of  alternation  between  the  thin 
bedded,  compact  rock,  that  characterizes  the  Byron  beds  below,  and 
the  thick-bedded,  coarse-grained  rocks  that  represent  the  formations 
above.  The  conglomeritic  layer  is  the  only  one  that  is  not,  in  its  na- 
ture, allied  either  to  the  Lower  Coral  beds  above,  or  to  the  Byron 
beds  below. 
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LOWER   CORAL   BEDS. 


A  considerable  portion  of  the  transition  beds  just  described  are  to 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  this  division.  The  rock  of  this  forma- 
tion is  a  rough,  heavy-bedded  dolomite,  not  unlike  the  Mayville  beds, 
The  layers  are  sometimes  very  massive,  12  to  15  feet  intervening  be- 
tween distinct  bedding  joints.  In  one  case,  a  brecciated  reef -like  out- 
lier, 18  feet  in  height,  showed  no  bedding  lines.  This  massive  struc- 
ture is  an  occasional  feature  of  this  formation. 

In  texture,  the  rock  is  coarse,  crystalline,  granular,  and  usually  rath- 
er soft.  Occasional  layers  are  marked  by  argillaceous  seams  and  par- 
tings, and  by  bands  or  scattered  nodules  of  chert  or  flint,  or  by 
silicified  fossils.  The  softer  portions  usually  contain  frequent  cavi- 
ties, doubtless  formed  by  the  removal  of  fossils.  These,  together 
with  the  irregular  hardness  of  the  rock,  give  to  the  weathered  outliers 
a  very  rough,  craggy,  pitted  exterior.  The  prevailing  color  is  gray, 
verging  toward  blue,  white,  and  yellow,  at  times  occasionally  en- 
livened by  markings  of  red,  pink,  and  purple. 

Much  of  the  rock  is  a  nearly  pure  dolomite,  admirably  adapted  to 
the  manufacture  of  lime.  Some  portions  are,  however,  quite  silicious 
or  argillaceous,  and  the  discrimination  recommended  in  reference  to 
the  Mayville  beds  is  to  be  observed  here;  indeed,  the  economic  re- 
marks made  with  reference  to  that  subdivision  are  generally  applica- 
ble here,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

Organic  Remains,  These  are  abundant  and  consist  very  largely  of 
corals,  among  which  the  genus  Favosites  predominates.  Brachiopods 
are  next  in  abundance,  among  which  PentameruB  is  most  prevalent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  leading  species  and  local  distribution 
in  a  compact  form: 
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It  is  difficult  to  state  definitely  the  thickness  of  this  subdivision, 
for,  as  already  seen,  its  lower  limit  is  not  well  defined,  and  it  is  equally 
difficult  to  fix  precisely  its  upper  boundary. 

The  greatest  thickness,  directly  observed,  was  48  feet,  but  this  does 
not  include  any  of  the  transitional  beds,  and  probably  not  all  others, 
as  the  section  was  incomplete.  If  we  include  that  portion  of  the  beds 
of  passage  below  and  above,  which  is  most  nearly  allied  to  this  divis- 
ion, the  maximum  thickness  will  be  about  70  feet. 

This  formation  is  very  closely  related  to  the  Upper  Coral  beds,  and 
the  distinction  between  the  two  is  less  marked  than  that  between  the 
other  subdivisions  of  this  group.  It  will  therefore  be  a  matter  of  con- 
venience to  describe  the  Upper  Coral  beds,  and  then  consider  their 
extent  and  local  developments  conjointly. 

UPPER   CORAL   BEDS. 

These  beds  directly  underlie  the  Racine  limestone  at  the  north,  and 
are  separated  from  them  by  a  sharp  line  of  division,  readily  distin- 
guishable wherever  observed. 

The  rock  is  a  rather  thin  bedded  dolomite,  generally  of  a  buff  color, 
as  seen  in  exposures,  but,  in  its  unweathered  condition,  often  grayish  or 
bluish.  It  is  usually  subcrystalline,  of  fine  grain,  compact,  and  hard, 
but  occasionally  earthy.  It  shows  a  tendency  to  split  into  irregular 
rudely  lenticular  flakes.  It  contains  much  silicious  material  in  the 
form  of  chert,  flint  or  silicified  fossils.  The  chert  is  usually  white, 
and  in  the  form  of  nodules,  but  graduates  into  dark,  translucent  vari- 
eties, which  pass  into  flint,  resembling  that  of  the  chalk  beds  of  Eng- 
land. Tlie  carbonate  of  lime,  that  originally  constituted  the  material 
of  the  fossils,  has  been  replaced  in  many  cases  by  a  whitisli,  chert- 
like material,  and  in  others  by  translucent  and  transparent  forms  of 
cryptocrystalline  silica,  while  the  cavities  are  drusy  with  quartz. 
Silicified  fossils  are  more  common  than  the  unchanged  form,  and  on 
weathering,  these  project  from  the  surface,  giving  the  rock  a  very 
rough,  harsh  exterior.  The  stone  is  of  little  value  for  construction  or 
lime.     Some  layers  make  a  tolerable  flag. 

Organic  rtiruiias  are  exceedingly  abundant  in  this  formation,  among 
which  corals  mostly  predominate.  About  thirty  species  were  collect- 
ed, and  many  of  these  occur  in  great  number.  The  state  of  preserva- 
tion is  often  very  fine,  owing  to  silicification.  The  more  important 
localities  are  tabulated  below,  and  a  full  list  of  species  and  their  range 
will  be  found  in  the  general  table  of  fossils  of  the  Niagara  group. 
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FOSSILS  OF  THE  UPPER  CORAL  BEDS  OF  THE  NIAGARA  GROUP. 
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Fossiu  or  THs  TJppEB  CoiUL  Beds  op  tite  Niagara  Group — eontintied. 
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The  greatest  thickness  of  this  formation  actually  observed  is  75 
feet.     Its  inaxiinnm  thickness  is  estimated  at  90  feet. 

Distribution.  Beginning  at  the  north,  we  find  the  central,  and,  to 
a  great  «xtent,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Green  Bay  peninsula  occu- 
pied by  the  Coral  beds,  the  lower  division,  of  course,  lying  to  the 
westward.  Extending  soutliward,  they  constitute  an  irregular  belt, 
occupying  a  median  position  on  the  Lake  Michigan  slope,  and  ceasing 
to  be  traceable  as  distinct  subdivisions  in  the  southern  portion  of 
Fond  du  Lac  county. 

Lc»oaI  Details.  Noiir  the  eastern  entrance  of  Part«  de  JUorts,  the  coral  beds  pre- 
sent themselTen  in  vertical  cMs.  facing  the  lake.  The  exposure  belongs  chieftj  to  the 
upper  division,  and  presents,  in  certain  portions,  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  cherty 
muteriol.  In  general,  the  beds  are  highly  fossilifcrous.  Silicifted  epedmens  of  Ptnta- 
meriiii  Mongus,  of  rare  beauty,  are  occflaionally  met  with. 

At  Bailey's  Harbor,  the  Upper  Coral  beds  are  exposed  in  neaiiy  their  entue  thick- 
W18.  ScR.— 23 
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ness,  constitutmg  three  terraces,  rifdng  in  succeBsion  from  the  lake  shore.  The  ledges 
here  are  extremely  fossiliferous,  and  this  locality  is  already  known  in  the  literatm?e  of 
the  science.  The  uppermost  ledge  is  capped  by  a  few  layers  of  the  Racine  limestone. 
South  of  Jacksonport,  along  the  lake  shore,  the  Upper  Coral  limestone  is  again  ex- 
posed, presenting  a  thickness  of  twenty  feet,  vrith  ite  usual  characteristics  and  abimdanco 
of  fossils. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Stnrgeon  Bay,  several  exposures,  both  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  beds, 
occur.  In  Sec.  9,  there  are  several  slight  outcrops  of  the  upper  strata,  which  are  here, 
as  usual,  quite  cherty  and  contain  an  abundance  of  silicified  fossils,  among  which  the 
coralline  forms  predominate.  In  Sec.  5,  near  the  village  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Coral  beds  have  a  slight  exposure,  overlaid  by  a  few  of  the  Radne  beds. 
The  junction  between  the  two  is  here  sharp  and  well  defined,  the  uppermost  layers  of 
the  Coral  beds  being  highly  fossiliferous,  a  fact  which  does  not  seem  to  be  universally 
true,  as  at  several  other  points  the  beds  lying  immediately  beneath  the  Racino  lime- 
stone are  comparatively  free  from  fossils.  North  of  the  village,  near  the  mill,  the  Lower 
Coral  beds  are  sho^n  imperfectly,  but  in  considerable  thickness.  Still  farther  north, 
along  the  cliffs  facing  the  bay,  at  various  points,  partial  sections  of  the  same  beds  are 
exposed.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  are  numerous  partial  exposures  of  the  Lower 
Coral  beds  overlying  the  Byron  beds.  Following  the  outcrops  of  the  formation  south- 
ward, Greening's  ledge,  in  the  town  of  Foirestville  (S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17),  is  worthy  of 
note  for  the  remaikable  abundance  of  fossils  which  it  presents.  Passing  by  several 
minor  exposures,  we  find,  on  Scarboro  creek,  in  the  town  of  Casco,  and  in  Sec.  28  of  the 
town  of  Pierce  (T.  24,  R.  24),  the  Upper  Coral  strata  presenting  their  usual  thin,  irreg- 
ular, cherty  outcrops,  and  characterized  by  an  unusual  abundance  of  well  presened 
silicified  fossils.  The  latter  locality  is  remarkable  for  tlie  great  number  of  Favositoid 
corals,  large  masses  of  Syringopora^  and  frequent  specimens  of  Stromhodes,  in  associa- 
tion with  an  abundance  of  the  more  usual  forms.  In  Sec.  14,  in  tlie  town  of  Kewaunee, 
at  the  mill  of  Mr.  Stramsky,  the  uppermost  layers  of  the  Coral  beds  are  found  immedi- 
underlying  the  Racine  hmestone.  They  are  here  more  homogeneous  and  less  cherty 
than  at  most  localities  to  the  northward,  and  much  less  fossiliferous  than  the  corres- 
ponding beds  at  Sturgeon  Bay,  only  five  or  six  species  being  observed.  In  the  valley  of 
West  Twin  river,  several  notable  exposures  of  this  formation  occur.  In  Sec.  28,  town  of 
Gibson,  a  vertical  thickness  of  about  forty  feet,  belonging  to  the  lower  division,  is  ex- 
posed. ITie  upper  portion  of  the  ledge  consists  of  very  heavy  beds  of  coarse,  rather  soft 
dolomite,  characterized  by  fine  specimens  of  coral.  The  lower  portion  of  the  ledge  con- 
sists of  a  harder  and  more  compact  rock  of  finer  texture,  very  proUfic  in  Pentamerus, 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  junction  of  Mud  creek  with  the  West  Twin  river,  particularly  in 
Sec.  13,  Cooperstown,  ledges  that  appear  to  represent  the  transition  from  the  Lower 
Coral  bods  to  the  Byron  beds  find  ample  exposure.  The  following  section  is  observed 
near  the  center  of  Sec.  13. 

1.  At  the  top,  a  broken,  grayish  white  dolomite,  mottled  with  pinkish 

red,  of  porous,  rather  hard,  brittle,  crystalline  texture  and  uneven 
fracture,  in  beds  of  18,  llj^g,  15  and  18}^  inches,  respectively.  The 
lower  layers  are  more  compact  than  those  above 4  ft.  10   in. 

2.  Harder  laminated  dolomite,  of  slightly  porous  texture,  gray,  lined 

w4th  pink 1  ft.    5J  in. 

3.  Similar  to  No.  1,  but  more  coarse  and  porous  in  texture,  and  rougher 

in  general  a8X>ect 2  ft.    2Hn. 

4.  Similar  to  No.  2,  but  not  distinctly  laminated.    In  heds  of  1}^,  12  and 

11  inches  respectively 2  ft.    6i  in, 

5.  Rjither  soft,  granular  dolomite,  of  sandy  appearance,  streaked  with 

white  and  yello\v,  and  distinctly  blotched  with  copper  red 6   in. 
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6.  Rather  hard,  compact  dolomite,  mottled  with  purplish,  pink  and 

white,  containing  a  few  very  small  drusy  geodea.     Weathers  smooth,     1  ft.    6   in, 

7.  Coarsely  porous  dolomite,  of  uneven  texture,  prominently  mottled 

with  scarlet,  pink  and  purple,  and  containing  corals  and  drusy 

geodes.    Marked  with  stylolites 2  ft.    3   in. 

8.  Rather  hard,  firm,  laminated  dolomite,  rather  thin  bedded,  having  a 

brittle,  uneven  fracture.    In  successive  beds  of  9?:^,  1^3,  9,  13,  and 

b}4  inches 4  ft.    2J  in. 

9.  Very  fine  grained,  compact,  fiint-like  dolomite,  of  smooth,  hard,  semi- 

conchoidal  fracture,  and  bluish  and  yellowish  gray  color.    In  beds 

of  11,  73^,  4>i,  5,  33^,  4}i,  9,  6if,  and  7  inches  respectively 4  ft.  10|  in. 

10.  Compact,  but  more  granular  crystalline  than  the  above,  of  whitish 
gray  color.  In  beds  of  9\  6,  9,  8J21  2)'i,  and  11  inclies,  the  lowest 
of  v/hich  is  banded  with  purple 3  ft.  10    in. 


Total 28  ft.    2iin. 


In  the  vicinity,  higher  and  more  fossiliferous  beds  find  limited  exposure.  In  Sec.  2o 
of  tliis  town,  there  is  «,  peculiar  outlier  of  ISJ^  feet  vertical  exposure,  presenting  no 
well-defined  bedding.  The  rock  is  a  rather  hard,  coarsely  breociated,  light  colored 
dolomite,  weathering  very  rough,  and  containing  few  fossils.  It  resembles  some  of  tho 
brecciated  portions  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  previously  described,  but  more 
especially  the  reef  structure  of  the  Racine  limestone,  yet  to  be  considered. 

Passing  by  a  number  of  minor  outcrops  in  this  vicinity,  in  Sec.  5,  of  the  town  of  Cato^ 
is  a  notable  ledge  arising  to  the  height  of  46  feet,  which  consists  of  heavy,  irregularly 
bedded  dolomite,  of  coarsely  brecciated  structure  for  the  most  part,  but,  to  some  extent, 
coarsely  granular,  and  containing  abundant  cavities  of  various  sizes,  often  filled  witli 
calcite,  many  of  which  are  evidently  the  result  of  tlie  entire  or  partial  removal  of  fossils. 
Corals  are  present  in  abundance.  In  the  N.  W.  ^4  of  the  N.  W.  J^  of  the  same  section 
is  an  isolated  ledge  of  somewhat  similar  cliaracter,  but  rather  more  thin-bedded  and 
compact,  and  diifering  from  the  former  in  the  presence,  in  some  layers,  of  much  chert, 
in  which  fossils,  most  beautifully  siUcified,  are  abundant,  Pentamerus  dblongus  b«ing 
the  predominating  form.  In  Sec.  6  of  the  same  town,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  Mondlik, 
is  a  c/>n8picuous  ledge,  consisting  of  very  heavy  }>edded,  rough,  irregular  dolomite,  of 
varj'ing  hardness,  usually  rather  soft,  brecciated  for  the  greater  part,  white  or  gray 
in  color,  and  variously  mottled  and  streaked  with  pink.  The  structure  is  very  irregular. 
The  rock  contains  many  corals,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  genus  Favosifes,  and 
a  few  other  fossils. 

Another  noteworthy  ledge  occurs  near  the  middle  of  the  south  half  of  Sec.  36,  town  of 
Richland.    The  following  section,  in  descending  order,  was  noted  at  that  point: 

1.  Hard,  wliite,  compact,  somewhat  cherty  dolomite,  containing  occa- 

sional ca\itie8,  and  showing  a  slight  tendency  to  separate  on  the 
weathered  surface  into  thin  beds 10  ft. 

2.  Hard,  grayish  white  dolomite  of  uneven  texture,  and  subcrystalline, 

irregular  fracture,  marked  by  numerous  argillaceous,  lamellar  part- 
ings, and  a  few  geodes.  Weathers  irregularly  into  deep  pits.  In 
layers  of  3  feet  4  inches,  2  feet  6  inches,  and  3  feet 8  ft.  10    in. 

3.  A  softer  and  more  granular  stratum,  containing  Cyathophylloid  corals, 

which  were  not  ol)served  in  the  upper  beds 3  ft.    2    in. 

4.  A  stratam  of  irregular,  grayish  wlute,  shaly  dolomite  of  uneven  tex- 

ture, wliich  weatliers  into  rough  creases 4  ft. 
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5.  White,  i-ather  soft,  gnmular  crystalline  dolomite^  of  more  even  tex- 

ture than  the  above,  and  better  suited  for  cutting.   Weathers  Smooth. 

In  layers  of  10  to  18  inches 2  ft.  11    in. 

6.  Tiiin,  regular  bedded,  white,  granular  crystalline,  rather  soft,  some- 

what shaly  dolomite,  in  layers  from  3  to  9  inches  in  thickness,  par- 
tially concealed 3  ft.    9  in, 

7.  Pure,  opaque  white,  saccharoidal  dolomite,  of  medium  hardness  and 

even  texture,  weathering  comparatively  smooth.    In  layers  of  13, 

16,  17,  36,  16,  and  10  inches,  which  occasionally  unite  or  subdivide.    9  ft. 

8.  Granular  crystalline  dolomite,  of  medium  hardness,  somewhat  un- 

even texture,  white  and  pale  orange  color,  mottled  and  mingled. 

Layers  not  always  well  defined 6  ft.    6   in. 


Total 48ft.    2   in. 


At  Cato  Falls,  on  the  Manitowoc  river,  thinner  and  more  homogeneous  beds,  belong- 
ing to  a  higher  horizon,  appear  in  undulating  stratification.  At  Clark^s  mills,  two 
miles  below,  similar  thin  beds,  in  broken  ledges,  form  a  wall  along  the  bank  of  the  river, 
rising  from  10  to  15  feet  in  hight,  and  are  characterized  by  abundance  of  corals  of  the 
genus  Favosites.  Near  the  old  mill,  a  short  distance  below  Clark's  mills,  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  river,  occurs  a  slight  outcrop,  the  top  of  which  is  very  cherty,  and  con- 
tains sihcified  fossils,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  the  remarkable  Cyathophylloid 
coral,  Amplexus  fenestratus,  n.sp.,  which  attains  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  and  twoorthree 
inches  in  diameter.  A  short  distance  down  the  river,  from  20  to  25  feet  of  impure,  brec- 
ciated  limestone  is  overlaid  by  about  12  feet  of  cherty  rock  containing  the  above  men- 
tioned coral,  the  whole,  from  its  hardness,  giving  rise  to  the  rapids.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  these  two  localities  are  the  only  ones  at  which  the  above  fossil  has  been  found. 
South  of  the  Manitowoc  river,  the  formation  is  overlaid  for  a  considerable  distance  with 
the  glacial  accumulations  of  the  Kettle  Range,  and  effectually  concealed  from  observation. 

In  Sees.  2  and  11  of  the  town  of  Asliford,  Fond  du  Lac  county,  the  railroad  exca- 
vations again  bring  the  formation  to  our  notice.  In  the  former  section,  the  rock  is  a 
Boft,  yellowish  dolomite  of  irregular  texture  and  bedding,  and  is  specially  interesting  for 
the  variety,  abundance  and  peculiarity  of  its  fauna,  as  will  be  seen  by  ^ference  to  tJio 
table.  The  cut  in  Sec.  11  presents  a  rock  whose  lithological  characters  are  not  essen- 
tially different  from  the  preceding,  but  which  contains  a  very  great  abundance  of  Penta- 
inerus  dblongus,  in  great  variety  of  size  and  form,  and  an  nlmost  entire  absence  of  the 
fossils  which  chanicterize  the  preceding  location.  At  the  village  of  Elmore,  in  the  same 
township,  a  quany  exhibits  a  heavy  bedded  rock  of  much  more  firm  and  homogeneous 
texture,  the  sole,  but  abundant,  fossil  of  which  is  Pentameriis  ohlongns^  in  unusually  largo 
and  fine  specimens. 

In  the  N.  W.  ^4  of  Sec.  6,  in  the  town  of  Kewaskum,  at  Kulm's  quarry,  is  a  poms, 
granular,  crystalline  dolomite,  containing  an  abundance  of  Favositoid  corals  and  Penta- 
nwnis  ohlonffus,  and  probably  represents  the  horizon  of  the  liOwer  Coral  beds.  South- 
ward from  this  point,  the  formation  is  lost  under  the  Kettle  Range,  and  we  do  not  a^rain 
Fee  it,  or  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  its  equivalent,  until  we  reach  the  vicinity  of  Pe- 
■waukee.  On  the  Sheboygan  river,  at  the  village  of  Roekville,  there  is  a  shght  expos- 
ure of  the  upi)er  portion  of  the  Upper  Coral  beds,  presontmg  a  more  than  usually  dark 
gray  color,  with  more  or  less  of  chert,  and  containing  but  very  few  fossils.  The  drift 
m  the  vicinity,  however,  is  prolific  in  those  species  which  are  so  abundantly  present  far- 
ther to  the  north. 
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WAUKESHA    BEDS. 

The  term  Waukesha  limestone  was  selected  many  years  since  by 
Dr.  Lapliam,  to  designate  the  thin  bedded  strata  that  occur  at  Wau- 
kesha, and  their  equivalents  elsewhere.^  This  term  was  also  adopted 
by  Prof.  Ilall,  in  the  report  of  1862.^  It  seems  therefore  desirable 
to  retain  a  name  that  has  already  become  fixed  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  although  we  shall  be  compelled  to  restrict  its  application,  and 
to  entertain,  to  some  extent,  diiferent  views  as  to  its  relations. 

There  are  at  Waukesha  three  classes  of  limestone.  In  the  quarry- 
near  tlie  college,  the  upper  fourteen  feet  consist  of  a  soft,  yellowish, 
coarse- textured  dolomite,  that  has  been  identified  with  unquestioned 
correctness,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Racine  limestone.  This  reposes 
upon  regular,  even  beds  of  a  hard,  compact,  fine-textured,  crystalline 
dolomite,  of  gray  color  and  conchoidal  fracture.  It  is  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  much  chert  in  the  form  of  nodules,  distributed 
chiefly  in  layers,  coinciding  with  the  bedding  joints.  These  strata 
abound  in  Orthoceratites,  but  contain  few  other  fossils.  They  consti- 
tute the  type  of  the  Waukesha  beds.  Tlie  transition  to  the  Racine 
beds  is  quite  abrupt,  but  does  not  correspond  to  a  bedding  joint. 
From  three  to  four  inches  of  the  base  of  a  thick  layer  are  of  compact 
rock,  like  that  below,  while  the  remainder  has  the  open  texture  and 
fossils  of  the  Racine  beds. 

Passing  by  several  intermediate  quarries,  for  the  moment,  we  find 
at  the  lime  kilns,  two  miles  above  Waukesha,  a  fine  display  of  the 
Racine  limestone  reposing  upon  similar  cherty  flags,  which  form  the 
sole  of  the  quarry.  The  transition  is  accomplished  in  a  manner  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  above  described. 

In  the  road,  south  of  this  quarry,  the  porous  Racine  rock  appears, 
but  one  hundred  yards  beyond,  and  at  the  savie  elevation^  occurs  a 
light  colored,  hard,  compact,  close-grained,  subcrystalline  dolomite, 
resembling  closely  the  Waukesha  flags,  except  that  chert  is  absent. 
A  few  rods  further,  a  quarry  has  been  opened,  exposing  these  strata 
more  satisfactorily.  In  addition  to  the  close  textured  rock,  there  are 
layers  of  mottled  blue  and  white  color,  and  irregular,  lumpy  struc- 
ture, such  as  are  associated  with  the  even-bedded  rock  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Niagara  reefs  near  Milwaukee.  Several  openings  follow  at 
short  intervals,  including  the  main  quarry  of  Mr.  Hadfield,  all  of 
which  exhibit  the  same  character.  This  is  also  true  of  the  several 
quarries  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Fox  river.     I  have  elsewhere  dem- 

*  See  Owens'  Oeological  Survey  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  p.  455. 
'Geology  of  Wisconsin,  1862,  pp.  56-64;  also  note  on  pp.  446-448. 
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onstrated  that  the  coarse,  open-textured  Eacine  limestone  graduates 
horizontally  into  a  precisely  similar  compact  rock,  and  am  therefore 
inclined  to  consider  the  weight  of  evidence  as  favoring  the  conclu- 
sion that  such  is  the  case  here.  In  this  view,  the  flags  and  thicker 
even- bedded  rock,  on  either  side  of  the  Fox  river  above  Waukesha, 
would  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Racine  beds,  being  tlie  strati- 
graphical  equivalents  of  the  coarse-grained  Kacine  layers.  The  only 
undoubted  members  of  the  Waukesha  beds  are,  then,  the  cherty  flags 
near  the  college  and  at  the  kiln. 

Farther  up  the  stream,  in  Sec.  31,  Menomonee,  similar  cherty  flags 
make  their  appearance,  and  they  also  occur  in  the  drift  at  intermediate 
points. 

At  Pewaukee,  the  upper  strata  consist  of  a  white,  fine-grained,  but 
porous  crystalline  dolomite,  having  a  conchoidal  fracture.  In  this 
portion  occur  the  crinoids  Caryocrinus  ornatus^  Eucalyptocrinxis 
C7*affstis,  E,  ca?latu8^  JF.,  n,  sp.j  and  the  trilobites,  IllanuB  loxus  and 
/.  pteroeephalus^  n.  sp.^  in  association  \nth  several  Orthoceratites  and 
other  fossils,  thus  manifesting  a  noticeable  aflBnity  to  the  Kacine 
fauna. 

The  lower  layers  at  this  point  are  more  argillaceous  and  silicious, 
and  of  more  irregular  texture,  with  patches  of  chert}^  material.     Ha- 
lysites^  Favosites  and  Pentamerus  occur  in  these  beds.     In  one  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Pel  ton's  quarry  a  layer  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
a  large  Pentamerus  ohlongns^  imbedded  in  white  dolomitic  material, 
forming  a  rather  heavy  bedded  rock  of  uneven  texture.     It  lies  near 
the  base  of  the  quarry,  but  from  its  situation  and  the  undulating  na- 
ture of  the  strata,  its  relation  to  the  impure  layers  above  mentioned 
are  not  apparent.     It  is  quite  possible  that,  as  suggested  by  Prof. 
Whitfield  on  paleontological  evidence,  the  upper  portion  belongs  to 
the  Racine,  and  the  lower  to  the  Waukesha  hoizon.     The  list  of  fos- 
sils, collected  at  this  ponit,  is  as  follows:     Stromatopora  concentrica^ 
Favosites  favosus^  Astroceriuin  veiivstum^  Halysites  catenulatus^  Za- 
fhrentis^  Omphyma^  Caryocrinus  ornatus^  Eucalyptocrinus  crassus^ 
E.  coelatus^  ^.,  n.  sp.,  Streptorhynchus  suhplannm^  Strophomena 
rhomboidalisj  Sjnrifera  nohilU^  Meristina  Maria^  Atrypa  reticularis^ 
Pentamerus  ohlon^iis^   P,  ventricosus,  Orthoceras  annulatum^   0. 
alienum^  0,  medulare^  0,  crehescens^  Gyroceras  Hercules^  GomphoC' 
eras  7iautiluSj  n.  sp.,  Illoenus  loxus^  and  1 ,  pterocephalus^  n.  sp. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  locality  is  a  mound  of  rock  lying  a 
short  distance  west  of  the  main  quarries  which  rises  ten  or  twelve 
feet  above  its  base,  and  has  a  diameter  of  only  a  few  rods.  It  con- 
sists of  very  irregular  beds,  coalescing  promiscuously  with  each  other 
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and  dipping  irregularly  in  all  directions.  The  rock  ie,  for  the  most 
part,  hard,  compact,  white,  and,  in  some  portions,  cherty,  and  con- 
tains a  few  Brachiopods.  It  evidently  owes  its  origin  to  irregulari- 
ties of  deposition  and  not  to  upheaval. 

Johnson's  quarry  in  the  town  of  Genesee,  presents  a  vertical 
exposure  of  more  than  25  feet,  of  a  beautiful  white,  fine-grained 
dolomite,  in  beds  of  20  inches  thickness  and  less,  having  an  eastward 
dip  of  one  foot  in  sixty.  Near  the  base  a  layer  possesses  the  mottled 
color  and  nneven  texture  above  decribed.  Fossils  are  rare  in  this 
location.  A  few  rods  distant  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  a 
quarry  displays  very  similar  beds,  but  they  are  rather  more  por- 
ous in  general  and  abound  in  chert  in  certain  layers  which  is 
rare  or  absent  at  the  former  locality.  They  are  also  more  f os- 
siferous, though  not  abundantly  so.  The  following  species  were 
collected:  Of  Crinoids,  Caryocrinu^  omatus^  Eucalyjptocrinua 
crasaus^  aiid  E.codatus;  of  Brachiopods,  Orthis  jlahellulay  Spi/rifera 
plicatella,  Atrypa  reticularis^  Rhynchonella  Jndianensia;  the  Gas- 
teropod,  Platyostoma  Niagarenae;  of  Cephalopods,  Orthoceraa  an- 
nulatum^  0.  alunufn,  0.  columnure,  0.  medulare,  0.  n.  sp,y  Oyr- 
toceras  Orca%^  Gyroceras Hercules^  and  the  Trilobite,  IllcBnios  ioxus\  a 
a  fauna  very  closely  resembling  that  of  Pewaukee. 

In  the  rise  of  the  hill,  immediately  to  the  east,  the  typical,  yellow, 
eoarse-grained  Racine  limestone  appears,  as  it  also  does  in  the  adja- 
cent ridge  on  the  south.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  prominent 
hills  in  this  region  contain  a  core  of  Racine  limestone;  though  deeply 
overlaid  by  the  almost  universally  prevalent  drift. 

Closely  allied  strata  occur  at  Castleman's  quarry,  in  the  town  of 
East  Tro}',  but  no  distinct  fossils  were  found.  The  locality  is  widely 
separated  by  deep  drift  from  all  other  outcrops. 

Returning  to  the  vicinity  of  the  typical  locality  in  Waukesha  coun- 
ty, we  find  in  Sec.  34,  of  the  town  of  Lisbon,  a  formation  that  may  be 
said  to  be  identical  in  character  with  the  upper  strata  at  Pewaukee. 
To  the  cast  and  northeast,  in  that  and  the  adjoining  town,  are  numer- 
ous openings  upon  white,  or  light  colored,  fine-grained,  even  bedded 
dolomite,  with  few  or  no  fossils,  which  renders  their  place  in  the 
series  somewhat  doubtful. 

As  the  horizon  of  the  Waukesha  beds  is  traced  northward,  it  plun- 
ges beneath  the  deep  drift  of  the  Kettle  Range,  and  on  emerging  be- 
yond, the  Byron  beds  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Coral  beds  are  found 
to  occupy  the  space  between  the  Racine  beds  above  and  the  Mayville 
below.  The  cherty  flags  at  Waukesha  most  closely  resemble  the  up- 
per portion  of  the  Upper  Coral  beds,  which   occupy  the  same  strati- 
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graphical  position  beneath  the  Racine  strata,  but  nowhere  in  the 
southern  counties  is  there  manifested  that  abundance  and  variety  of 
coralline  forms  that  distinguish  the  formation  to  the  northward. 
The  Pentamerus  beds  at  Pewaukee  bear  a  closer  alliance  to  certain 
members  of  the  Lower  Coral  beds  than  to  any  other  member  of  the 
northern  Niagara  series,  while  the  white,  compact,  chertless  beds  bear 
so  striking  a  lithological  resemblance  to  tlie  Byron  beds,  that  they 
have  been  sometimes  regarded  as  equivalents.  But  to  satisfy  all  these 
affinities  would  be  to  impose  incredible,  if  not  impossible,  demands  up- 
on the  stratigraphical  relations  of  the  southern  members,  besides,  the 
affinities  are  not  by  any  means  unequivocal. 

The  facts  seem  to  be  that  in  this  case,  as  with  the  lower  formations, 
the  deposits  in  the  southern  counties  diflFer  from  the  corresponding 
ones  in  the  northern  counties,  and  that  the  Waukesha  group  of  strata 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  three  more  ponderous  northern  members  that 
lie,  like  it,  between  the  Mayville  and  Racine  horizons. 

On  Plate  X  of  the  accompanying  atlas,  white  lines  have  been  used 
to  designate,  in  a  general  way,  the  surface  area  of  each  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  Niagara  group.  Within  the  spaces  included  be- 
tween these  lines  are  often  limited  —  and  occasionally  considerable  — 
areas  of  a  higher  member  occupying  the  summit  of  prominences,  or 
of  a  lower  member,  reached  by  deep  erosion.  Within  the  general 
area  of  the  Waukesha  beds,  patches  of  Racine  limestone  occur,  as  al- 
ready cited  in  Genesee.  The  white  lines  for  this  subdivision  were 
drawn  so  as  to  include  all  of  the  known  cherty  flags  belonging  to  this 
horizon. 

RACINE   BEDS. 

Overlying  the  Waukesha  beds  at  the  south,  and  the  Upper  Coral 
beds  at  the  north,  is  a  magnesian  limestone  to  which  the  terra  Racine 
has  been  applied,  from  its  important  development  at  that  point.^  It 
has  an  extent  of  about  200  miles,  reaching  from  Illinois  to  near  the 
extremity  of  the  Green  Bay  peninsula,  and  attains  a  surface  width  of 
thirty  miles.  In  its  southern  portion,  where  it  rests  upon  the  Wau- 
kesha limestone,  it  consists  of  reef-like  masses  of  conglomeritic  rock, 
which,  on  the  denuded  surface,  appear  as  mounds  or  ridges,  and  which 
graduate  into  various  kinds  of  porous,  granular,  irregularly  bedded 
rock,  or  into  fine  grained,  compact,  even-bedded  strata,  the  whole  con- 
stituting a  formation  of  exceedingly  irregular  structure.  In  its 
northern  portion,  where  it  reposes  on  the  Upper  Coral  beds,  it  pos- 
sesses a  much  more  uniform  character.     On  account  of  these  pecu- 

'  Report  of  1862,  p.  67. 
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liarities,  it  is  thought  best  to  depart  from  our  usual  order  of  descrip- 
tion, so  far  as  to  consider,  first,  tlie  local  peculiarities  of  the  formation, 
after  wliich  we  may,  with  more  satisfaction,  indulge  in  generalizations 
and  draw  conclusions. 

Local  details.  At  Racine,  whence  the  formation  takes  its  name,  as  exposed  at  the 
rapids  of  Root  river,  it  is  a  blue,  gray  or  buff,  brittle  dolomite,  having  a  somewhat  glassy 
fracture,  subcrystalline  structure  in  part,  and  earthy  in  part,  and  contains  many  geodic 
cavities,  filled  with  calcite  and  pyrite,  and  sometimes  mammillary  deposits.  Its  texture 
is  uneven,  being  sometimes  granular  and  again  brecciated,  usually  coarse  and  porous, 
but  sometimes  fine  and  compact.  It  is  frequently  stained  with  iron  oxide,  and,  in  places, 
is  quite  p>Titiferous,  especially  in  the  fissures.  The  bedding  is  also  irregular,  but  usually 
rather  heavy,  ranging  from  five  feet  doMm wards.  In  the  south  quarry  at  this  point,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  florUck,  there  is  a  small  mound  of  highly  porous  blue  rock,  without  vis- 
ible bedding,  full  of  fossils,  from  which  it  doubtless  had  its  origin,  after  the  manner  of 
reef  formation.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  bedded  rock.  The  dip  at  this  point  is 
varying  in  amount  and  direction,  as  shown  by  the  following  record  of  observations  in 
different  parts  of  the  three  quarries  near  the  rapids : 

EAST  QUARRY. 

Dip8%    Direction N.  47"  W. 

Dip  7'.  **      N.40''W. 

Dipr.  "      N.55°W. 

Dip3>r.        "      W.45''    S. 

WEST  QU.VRRY. 

Dip5^    Direction N.  GS**  W. 

Dipl}^^        •*      N.  ir  W. 

I)ip2^  "      N.-^O^'W. 

Dipr.        "    N.ea^w. 

NORTH  qUAKRY,   WEST  SIDE. 

Dip  0**.    Direction 

Dipr.  •*      S.80'    E. 

NORTH   QUAKUY,    EAST  SIDE. 

Dip  0°.    Direction 

Dipr.  "      N.30**  E. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  these  measurements  were  made  in  different  parts  of 
the  quarries,  and  on  different  layers,  and  tliey  doubtless  do  not  in  all  cai*es  represent  the 
true  dip;  i.  e.,  the  maximum  inclination,  as  the  exposure  often  did  not  render  the 
demonstration  of  tliis  possible.  But  the  general  fact  of  irregularity*  is  sufficienty  sho^vn, 
and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  average  dip  is  to  the  N.  W.,  a  direction  opposite  to  the 
general  dip  of  the  formation. 

Fossils  are  verj^  abundant,  in  the  form  of  imperfect  casts.  At  Vaughn's  quarry,  less 
than  two  miles  distant,  the  first  six  oi  eiglit  feet,  as  it  lies  in  the  beds,  is  deep  yellow  in 
color,  verging  to  orange  and  red  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  pale  buff  on  the  other.  Below 
this  the  color  varies  from  ashy-gray  to  grayish- blue.  The  upper  layers  are  apparently 
thinner  l>edded  than  tliose  below,  though  this  is  probably  only  the  effect  of  the  elements. 
The  lower  layers  are  heavier,  but  do  not  often  exceed  a  foot  in  thickness.  The  beds  are 
but  obscurely  defined,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  a  given  one  for  any  considerable  dis- 
tance, or  to  ascertain  the  dip  with  any  precision.    There  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
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shaly  parfcings  or  laminae  of  clay,  so  that  the  chipetone  are  comiiaTatiyely  free  from  tho 
marly  or  clayey  matter  common  in  quarries.  This  is  only  true  of  the  lower  layers  that 
have  not  been  affected  by  inwashing  from  above,  and  by  the  immediate  action  of  the 
siur&ce  elements. 

The  vertical  joints  are  prominent,  and  in  some  portions  frequent,  and  are  usually 
smooth,  and  coated  with  calcareous  and  pyritiferous  deposits. 

The  rock  is  porous  and  geodiferous;  the  former  condition  being  largely  due  to  ciin- 
oidal  remains  imperfectly  preserved,  and  the  latter  periiaps  in  part  to  the  same  cause, 
also,  the  portion  removed  being  the  calyx.  The  material  filling  the  geodes  is  chiefly  cal- 
cite  and  pyrite,  both  of  which  appear  in  abundant  and  beautiful  forms.  The  pyritc 
takes  the  tabular  form  of  crystallization  to  a  large  extent,  and  the  caldte  seems  to  pre- 
fer the  form  known  as  dog-tooth  spar.  Crystals  of  this  an  inch  or  more  in  length  are  not 
uncommon. 

The  rock  is  quite  brittle  and  sonorous,  and  presents  a  saccharoidal  appearance  on  the 
freshly  fractured  surface  of  the  unweathered  layers.  A  bluish  green,  argillaceous  ma- 
terial is  found  in  obscure,  irregular  partings. 

In  fossils,  it  is  far  less  prolific  than  the  rock  at  the  Rapids. 

At  the  quarries  belonging  to  Mr.  Trimbone,  in  the  town  of  Greenfield,  Milwaukee 
county,  the  rock  is  chiefly  a  light  buff,  porous,  granular,  brittle  dolomite,  rather  soft, 
and  in  some  cases  almost  friable,  and  at  points  disintegrating  to  a  calcareous  sand.  A 
little  calcite  in  crystals,  but  no  pyrite  was  seen.  The  fracture  is  rough,  but  usually 
along  the  hne  indicated  by  the  application  of  the  force,  the  manner  in  which  the  force  is 
applied,  rather  than  the  nature  of  the  rock,  determining  the  line  of  fi-acture. 

But  in  the  southeastern  quarry,  the  rock  differs  considerably  from  the  rest,  being 
harder,  finer,  more  compact,  less  brittle,  and  bluer. 

In  general,  the  beds  are  from  IJ^  to  3  feet  in  thickness,  but  readily  split  into  thinner 
layers.  The  beds,  though  in  general  rogular  and  somewhat  uniform,  not  unfrequently 
thicken,  and  curve,  or  undulate.  Indeed,  the  last  feature  seems  to  be  a  common  char- 
acteristic when  any  considerable  area  is  considered,  so  much  so  as  to  render  any  attempt 
to  get  the  general  dip,  by  local  oljservations,  utterly  futile.  These  imdolations  are  not 
regular,  nor  do  tlicy  present  a  system,  as  though  due  to  some  common  cause,  as  contrac- 
tion or  upheaval,  but  are  in  a  sense  inharmonious  with  each  other.  The  phenomenon 
arises,  doubtless,  in  irregularities  of  deposition,  and  not  in  subsequent  folding  or  other 
disturbance.  A  little  careful  study  is  decisive  on  this  pomt.  One  of  the  clearest  illus- 
trations of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  southeastern  quarry,  where  the  lower  bedding  joints 
can  be  traced  in  a  straight  line  beneath  the  apparent  folding.  Tlie  next  ones  are  lost  in 
a  thick  unbedded  mass,  over  which  the  upper  layers  pass  on  a  considerable  curve. 

Passing  by  tlie  Milwaukee  region  for  the  moment,  we  find  near  Cedarburg  and 
Grafton,  excellent  examples  of  the  irregular  natme  of  this  deposit.  At  tlie  village  of 
Cedarburg,  most  of  the  rock  is  a  soft,  porous,  granular,  minutely  cn'stalline,  dolomite, 
varjTng  in  color  from  white  to  light  cream.  Occasionally,  cavities  of  the  size  of  a 
walnut  or  larger  appear,  but  they  are  not  frequent.  The  beds  are  from  2  feet  to  4}^  feet 
thick,  but  not  well  defined,  nor  are  vertical  fissures  regular  or  prominent.  The  local 
dip  varies  from  V  to  3J^'°  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  but  is  changeable. 

Other  iwrtions  are  harder  and  more  compact,  some  of  which,  however,  when  mined 
back  from  the  exposed  surface,  become  softer  and  more  granular,  at  variance  with  the 
usual  fact. 

A  half  mile  to  the  east,  near  the  center  of  Sec.  26,  a  very  soft  crystalline  rock,  called 
sandstone,  from  its  friable  and  granular  nature,  occurs,  having  a  strong  dip  to  the  west- 
ward. Following  down  the  stream  a  short  distiince,  we  find  a  hard,  brecciated  and  geodif- 
erous rock  of  bluish  cast  without  apparent  stratification. 

This  gives  place  almost  immediately  to  a  granular  rock  similar  to  the  preceding,  but 
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the  bedding  joints  become  entirely  lost,  and,  in  an  exposure  of  20  feet,  none  are  visible. 
"\''ertical  seams  occur  at  intervals,  which  are  disposed  to  change  to  an  angle  of  &  with 
tlie  horizon,  and  to  pass  obhquely  across  to  the  neighboring  fissure. 

If  we  pass  on  eastward  about  half  a  mile,  we  find  a  rock,  at  a  somewhat  higher  ele- 
vation, of  a  more  earthy  structure,  belonging  to  the  Guelph  horizon,  but  when  we  reach 
the  Milwaukee  river,  below  the  rE^ids,  we  again  find  the  granular  rock,  as  before,  but 
distinctly  bedded  and  dipping  northward.  In  a  few  rods,  the  layers  become  harder  and 
are  almost  as  soon  lost  in  a  brecciated,  unstratified  mass,  whose  superior  hardness  has 
given  rise  to  the  rapids.  This  mass  is  made  up  of  fragments  of  rock  cemented  by  com- 
minuted debris  of  a  dolomitic  character,  which  renders  the  distinction  of  the  fragments 
from  the  matrix  often  obscure.  This  breccia  graduates  almost  imperceptibly  into  hard, 
compact  layers,  as  we  proceed  up  the  river,  and  these  in  turn  soon  give  place  to  granular 
rocks  again,  the  strata  dipping  northward  for  a  distance,  and  then  rising,  as  illustrated 
in  the  accompanying  figure. 

Fig.  44. 


Pbofile  Section  alono  the  Milwaukee  Rivbr,  below  Gbafton,  suomtino  the  Changeable 

Nature  or  the  Kacike  Lucestone. 

a.  Soft  and  granular;  b.  Close-grained  and  hard;  c.  Brecciated;  d.  Hard  and  compact;  e.  Granular. 

« 

At  the  dam  near  the  south  hne  of  the  S.  E.  qr..  Sec.  24,  Grafton,  the  granular  dolom- 
ite is  developed  in  its  most  characteristic  form,  becoming  a  well  marked  calcareous  sand- 
rock. 

Above  the  dam,  a  harder  rock  of  closer  but  irregular  texture  ensues,  but  at  a  somo- 
wliat  liigher  level,  and  belongs  to  the  Guelph  horizon. 

Neaj'  the  center  of  the  ea.st  hne  of  Sec.  3^3.  Cedarburg,  there  is  an  outlier  of  rough,  coarse 
brecciated  dolomite  of  light  gray  color.  It  is  composed  of  fragments  of  compact  rock, 
tlie  spaces  between  which  are  filled  with  a  yellow  pulverulent  material.  As  the  nxik  of 
tlie  vicinity  has  been  swept  away,  leaving  it  about  30  feet  higher  than  its  base,  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  was  surrounded  by  the  softer  granular  beds  that  are  prevalent  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. 

Throughout  Ozaukee  and  Washington  counties,  this  formation  is  chiefly  represented 
by  rocks  similar  to  those  already  described,  but  to  this  remark  there  are  conspicuous  ex- 
ceptions. 

Near  the  south  line  of  the  S.  W.  j-^  of  Sec.  35,  Germantown,  there  is  a  quarry  of 
considerable  lateral  extent,  though  it  exposes  but  about  8  feet  vertically.  In  the  western 
portion  of  the  quany,  the  upper  13  inches  consist  of  ?  hard,  close- textured  rock,  but 
full  of  rough,  irregular  ca\'ities.  Below  this,  and  not  definitely  separated  from  it,  are 
23  inches  of  pon>UH,  granular  rock  of  the  Racine  t>'pe,  showing,  on  the  weathered  edge, 
oblique  and  cross  lamination,  {e  of  Fig.  45.)  Below  this,  are  5  feet  of  bluish  white, 
very  fine  gniined,  compact  dolomite,  in  beds  averaguig  6  inches  in  thickness.  (/  of 
Fig.)  The  distinction  between  this  and  the  rock  above  is  sharp  and  clear,  so  that  it 
may  be  accurately  traced,  even  where  the  bedding  joint  does  not  correspond  to  the  junc- 
tion. Traced  to  the  northeast,  the  porous  layer  of  the  Racine  t>*pe  is  reduced  to  18 
inches  within  25  paces.  It  has  also  lost  much  of  its  porous  character,  having  changtiJ 
so  as  to  be  less  difi*erent  from  the  upper  portion,  and  being  now  broken  up  into  irregular 
Iner.^.  Five  paces  farther,  tliis  layer  is  reducetl  to  six  inches,  and  haa  still  further 
changed  in  '.haracter.     i'j.)    Ten  paces  fartlier,  it  is  no  longer  recognizable,  both  it  and 
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the  layer  above  having  changed  bo  aa  b>be  scaroelfdiatiiisniBL* 
aMe  ftODi  the  compact  rock  below.  Fortiier  on,  the  diflerence 
becomes  etill  le«s,  a  few  cavitiea,  and  a,  slightly  greater  incgu- 
larity  in  the  subordinate  kyere,  being  all  that  distJnguiithej 
them  from  the  layere  below.  (A.)  At  the  fartJiDBt  point  ti 
which  these  layere  can  be  trai^,  no  geologist  would  think  of 
separating  them  bom  the  lajera  below,  thue  making  it  a  clear 
ca«e  of  thinning  out  and  tnmsforniation.  These  lajera  are  es- 
aeutially  hoiizoutuJ. 

If  we  now  return  to  the  point  in  the  aouthweittem  purl  of  the 
quttiry,  whence  we  started,  and  taie  6'J  paces  to  the  southwest, 
we  tind  the  rock  exposed  in  the  road  as  follows: 

Firet,  a  compact  limestone,  similar  to  that  in  the  quunj,  dip- 
ping eiifitward  at  an  angle  of  6°.  The  upper  lajer  is  8  inches 
.  thick,  underlaid  by  one  of  4  inches,  {d.)  The  rock  for  5  paces 
2  is  then  covered,  beyond  which  it  again  appears.  Ihe  upper  23 
^  inches  of  this  are  divided  irregulurly  into  beds,  the  superior  por- 
:  tion  of  which  is  as  compact  as  any  seen  at  the  quany,  but  tbe 
,  lower  is  somewhat  more  porous.  This  dips  11°  N.  of  E.  Under 
S  this  lie  5  inches  of  porous  rock,  hut  not  of  the  moat  pronounced 
g  chua.  Under  this,  again,  he  2  inches  of  itimilar  kind;  beneath 
■^  which,  again,  there  are  5^^  inches  of  limestone,  containing 
p  iTMiy  cavities  of  the  size  of  an  almond,  and  similar  to  the  upi>er 
;  layer  described  at  the  quairy.  Under  this  lie  \B^i  inches  of  tho 
I  more  pronounced  and  typical,  porous,  granular  rock,  (c.) '  Hero 
J  atrain  the  section  is  interrupted  by  8  piicea  of  unexposed  surface, 
«  wlien  a  porouB.  gnuiutar  rock  nucceeds,  having  a  dip  of  14°  N. 
®  ufE.  (6.)  Thew  are  about  2B  inches  of  this,  the  irrcgularity  of 
g  the  structure  niaMng  it  difficult  to  measure  eiactly.  Below  Ihia 
ime  6  to  8  inches  of  a  rough,  irregular,  brecciut«d,  rather 
g  liard  and  tough,  but  somewhat  poroud,  rock,  containing  l^irge 
,  and  small  crtnoid  slems.  likt;  those  common  in  the  Ilucine  bedn. 
3  The  section  is  again  interrupted  for  4  paces,  when  a  rough,  very 
'  irreguhir,  brecciatcd,  porous  rock  follows,  constituting  a  confused 
'  mass,  similar  to  the  rock  mounds  new  MUwaukee  and  Wauwa- 
^  tosa.  yet  tobedehcrilieU.  (a.)  In  this, ///imus  imws,  fra^ujeiitu 
:  of  Atrypa  and  RhynchoiiftUt,  crinoid  stems,  and  an  Orthocenif, 
'''  were  found.  This  eiposure  continues  1^  paces.  The  whob  sit- 
uation is  imperfectly  represented  by  the  accompanying  fiir«re. 

It  seems  to  be  iiossible  to  ilraw  but  one  rational  conclusion 
from  the  foregoing  facte,  vii:  (1)  Tliat  the  last  mentioned  imig- 
ular  muss  stood  as  a  reef  in  tiie  depositing  sea;  and  (2)  that  iho 
alternating  layers  were  deposited  on  its  slope,  while  p)  tliew, 
in  the  more  quiet  waters  at  a  little  distance  from  the  reef,  were 
replaced  by  a  deposit  of  finer  silt,  which  formed  the  conip;ict 
layers,  llie  unusual  phenomena  of  cross  and  oblique  lamina- 
tion in  limestone  harmoBizes  with  this  view. 

Within  a  mile  from  this  point,  there  are  several  eiposiircs  oi 
the  compact  rock.  In  the  south  halt  of  Sec.  30,  this  even  tex- 
tiirpd,  compact  variety  is  aB.«ociated  with  a  layer  of  the  R.Tme 
general  color  and  composiUon,  but  having  u  sort  of  lumiiy 
structure,  a  kind  of  conglomerate,  in  which  the  pebbles  and 
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matrix  were  of  the  same  material,  and  blended  in  eolidification.  This  association  her« 
is  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  as  we  have  a  precisely  similar  association 
with  even  textured  layers,  near  Milwaukee,  which  have  been  heretofore  excluded  from 
the  Racine  group. 

The  position  of  these  beds  is  also  to  be  taken  into  account.  To  the  northeast,  north- 
west, southwest  and  southeast,  are  outcrops  of  the  characteristic  granular  rock,  within 
from  one  to  fom:  miles,  ^vith  nothing  in  the  topography  to  favor  any  other  view  than 
that  taken. 

Alxjut  four  miles  to  the  southeast  (middle  N.  line  Sec.  29,  Gratiyille,  Milwaukee 
county),  we  find  a  mound  of  confused,  unstratified  rock,  having  a  north  and  south  axis. 
The  rock  is  dirty  buff  in  color,  and  soft,  granular,  and  almost  pulverulent  in  texture. 
Eighty-five  paces  to  the  southeast  of  this,  is  a  similar,  but  much  smaller,  mound,  on 
the  north  side  of  which  a  quarry  has  been  opened  in  even  bedded,  rather  soft  and  poioua 
dolomite,  the  layers  of  which  dip  into,  or  under,  the  mound  at  an  average  angle  of  about 
4**.  Penfampnift  (Gf/pidula)  mitUicostata  abounds  in  these  layers,  and,  in  the  larger 
mound,  is  lussociated  with  other  Niagara  fossils. 

Near  Milwaukee  there  are  three  mounds  or  ridges  of  rock  that  have  attracted  much 
attention,  and  wliich  seem  to  be  regarded  as  exceptional  phenomena,  but  which,  I  think, 
in  the  light  of  preceding  and  subsequent  facts,  should  cease  to  be  so  regarded.    One  of 

y      AQ  these,  known  as  Moody's  quarry,  is  located  in 

the  Fourth  ward  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  in 
the  side  of  the  bluff  facing  the  Menomonee 
river.  Another  is  situated  in  the  grounds  of 
the  National  Military  Asylum,  and  the  chief 
and  most  noted  at  the  station  Raphu,  near 
AVauwatosa,  and  commonly  referred  to  the 
SuowiNo  THE  Stratification  at  Moody's  ]atter  locality  in  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
QuABRY,  Milwaukee.  rj^^  distance  from  the  first  to  the  second,  on  an 

air  line,  is  2}^^  miles;  from  the  second  to  the  third,  a  little  more  than  two  miles,  and 
from  the  first  to  the  third,  less  tlian  8;f^  miles.  Lines  joining  them  thus  would  form  an 
obtuse -angled  triangle.  Within  this  triangle  are  two  quarries  of  regularly  bedded, 
horizontal  limestone.  One  of  these.  Storey's  quarry,  is  about  two-thirds  of  a  milu 
northeast  of  the  outcrop  in  the  Asylum  gi-ounds,  and  the  other,  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  Raphu  or  Wauwatosa  mound.  Only  a  few  rods  west  of  the  last,  there  are  sim- 
ilar horizantal  beds,  having  a  very  close  relationship  to  the  mound.  These  mounds  are 
siraiLir  in  chanicter.  The  most  striking  peculiarity,  aside  from  their  external  form  and 
stratigraphical  relations,  is  the  great  irregularity  of  their  structure.  The  stratification 
is  obscure,  and  sometimes  apparently  wanting.  The  rock  has  an  irregular  texture  jind 
varying,  but  frequently  gla-ssy,  fracture,  and  contains  many  cavities  of  varying  size  and 
very  irregular  form.  These  are  sometimes  drusy  with  crystals,  sometimes  coated  with 
stalagmite,  or,  again,  filled  with  pulverulent  material.  The  color  is  also  varying,  but  usu- 
ally bluiHh  or  yellowish.  In  composition,  it  is  neai'ly  a  pure  dolomite,  and  that  from 
Si'hoonmaker's  quarry  is  used  successfully  as  a  ftux  for  iron  at  the  Bay  View  furnaces. 

As  the  quarries  near  Wauwatosa  furnish  the  best  exposures,  are  the  most  fossilifer- 
ous,  and  have  been  the  subject  of  most  discussion,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  ent-er 
somewhat  into  particulars  in  reference  to  this  interesting  locality.  If  we  place  ourselves 
at  the  extreme  western  exposure,  known  as  Busaek's  quarry  (see  Fig.),  we  shall  find  a 
section  showing  hea\T,  well  defined,  nearly  horizontal,  slightly  argillaceous  beds,  of  a 
rather  fine,  uniform,  compact  grain,  medium  hardness,  smooth  conchoidal  fracture,  and 
bluish  gray  color.  Interstratified  with  these,  are  layers  having  the  lumpy  nature  pre- 
viously described  as  occurring  in  Sec.  86,  Genuantown.  Tlie  layers  dip  eastward  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  quarry,  from  which  they  rise,  but  not  uniformly,  for  at  this 
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pjoA  8c  •aiel  oud  v«ia  Kxif  oocan-..  barkuF  tbt-  ^«n^siil  timd  *tf  ilte  lid^  iiolba-  taaSL 
kiid  vitL  irlutii  il  ^axiiaUr  hai  n  dtdmiK  HmawSMm.  Ax  euai  and  w«b:  wfcuoL  m  iii» 
twntf  tbtqaaiijvuuidfiiuv&di}' t(>tfat  irw[<raiiLiiiid  kutzUi  Bu^aumti  aticajjiiwnud 
c^iilol  tbe  lay  on  ccmuf  ptinh  i>vci  th»  uxk.  lim  ■(  wt 
^DMK  tiif  lui  tawtwd.  il  disbpf*  is  uuam.  Ka^*  tiit  n&- 
ox  ennaiutT.  tike  npfKr  l»j«r  bttcumt*  Hl^dn-T  ""^pnlnr  jn 

lid'nr  ihie  u  ■  iava  imm  22  Vj  24  iuiM*  tluix.  diridBd 
iiilo  tmUnrut^  HcmKiriul.  ijT^^gai»ii} .  utd  wi:u£iuiuJ.'T  iibav- 

Ur  11  lumping  £iie-gnui><id.  ^^<3>'ieEmivd  diudtoci:.  ^ts 
<^ja>3'  itH^iHctkai  Anrt  it  v  canuuc  marr  bohijI  curi&i^ 
tiuil  atfi:  mi^ul^f  UAd  riufp^T  A*^TiHn  and  att^  liit  r*:'nifa  itf 
tbe  i^inuTjtl  of  tatojU:  ftngHjt  id  viiki  tht  tck^  i^tKimidt  u: 
Uuf  jMiia-  Aiiifc  fron  lixst.  tie  f-ni  i*  at  pr-Tiiimdr  d^ 
KiiU^  vrU:;  docuoMa]  Rtasu  of  ai^illsofoat  ^iiiOiTiai  lk~ 
\'rw  <tiw  ib^itui  it  onilLtf  to t^Bi  is  iht  rt^fnt^n  jiiu^  erf  xb^ 
qumy.  Ill  tlie  ^xli«me  loallHaBtaii  partitm  eKpiwiid  is  ccia- 
mxTOfjo  nh  wiit  quarrj,  tbn  rock  beccontf  ijoiK  iovpular  i:: 


1    c4  v^'rT'iJ  rodr  in  liv-  eipci^tiie.  Ki  thai  thif  ii>did«]t  f+anfr" 

B    in  nnictDR  aniKX  be  traoid  U>  itf  ooceominalkn. 

g        PuMnng  ihii  iultrrij.  v^  find  la  tbe  trt«4-^TTi  tauvmiti  cf 

S    Hr.  tii'htwwJTi'r'it  qiunj.  m  tLe  mrbKy-.  a  <^^kf.  «iyu 

5    textured.  r<-guiitrij  b«ddtyl  nxk-  ^''"■1"  to  tlx  l:>f4  descrilitO. 

J     Irjt  <j(  litfiitfT  color,  and   more  dlttinctly  pranuLir  eiian^ 

g    This  dip*  touthranl  at  as  augk  o(  aUxit  !■>'.     As  lh«  fac^ 

fi    cf  tlwr  lUUTj  curv«>  rooDd  Ui  the  siTath.  the  vbote  ftMxn  is 

S    oomponed  of  .-iii n«r  rock  doim  to  and  lieneuh  the  walti 

that  occupt>n  the  Uittom  of  tiie  -^uan;  <U  this  point.    B^-t 

5    thiw:  kiB-iT  layers  dij)  i.;s«  and  l-.-*,  tmtil  ihfy  Wv.iiie  borl- 

J    zontttl.  iitid  i^'H-n  fliifhtJy  incJine  I'/itard  the  irreg-jlir  mafs. 

e    U  "e  trjw-  tb-Sie  kiwer  layer*  lovard  the  lidire.  their  im-liiw- 

■    tJOD  Bomeuhnt  inuetu'nt  an  irtll  an  Ihtir  thiekntiit  —  lh.~3 

^    luUer  Micietis-.-M  markedly  —  until  they  are  lo^  in  the  ob- 

=    Kure  Htmctuf.-  of  the  ivtd,  or  diiNippear  al  the  iiiri;ice. 

e        As  we  \am  ea-^ward  aJonjf  the  face  of  this  ridg«.  now  well 

3    exposed  by  'juarTyiuif.  the  dip  of  tlie  ill-deSned  layers  ia- 

K    a^at»  t^'dually  U)  -%4'',  when  the  t~tratiScatioD  can  no  loogi^ 

be  cleariy  dietinguished.     This  olincunty  continues  for  bO 

patxs.    There  are  some  iQihcations  of  horizontal  bedding'  in 

thi"  nfiace.  and  iibo  aome  that  Iht-  dip  is  to  the  soath.  antl 

thattheeiiwsur.'ualong  thrtKtrikeot  the  strata,  but  neither 

'         observation  in  alUiKether  trtistworthy. 

Kaet  of  this,  blue  and  tighter  (»lored  lends  indicate  a  dip 
of  al«ut  *)'■  eautward.  Tliiw  continues  for  about  00  pac^ 
tlie  olw-rvalion  at  the  eastern  eitremity  showing  :i  dip  o( 
31°  in  a  dim-tion  E.  10'  to  Vi°  S..  this  lieing  the  dip  os  rx- 
pone'l.  not  nPC'HHarily  th"  full  amount  of  the  true  dip.  Tho 
niiine  i]iialifi«ition  is  true  of  the  otlier  oljtier\-ationB  made  Cn 
dip  ulunt;  the  face  of  this  eiposuiv:. 
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Ten  paces  of  unexi>osed  face  succeeds,  followed  by  90  jjaces  uncovered,  which  shows  an 
obscure  dip  of  about  30"  E.  of  S.  Again  30  paces  are  concealed,  beyond  which  a  face  40 
yards  in  length  succeeds,  whose  dip  is  33^  E.  of  S.  After  another  interruption  of  60 
paces,  we  find  the  last  exposure  of  about  10  paces  length,  whose  very  obscure  strati- 
fication mdicates  a  dip  to  the  S.  W.  The  ridge  reaches  a  hight  of  about  45  feet  above 
the  sole  of  the  quarry. 

Near  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  at  its  western  extremity,  is  a  sUght  outcrop  apparently 
in  place,  and  seeming  to  dip  to  the  northwestward  (20°,  N.  30"  W.).  If  this  be  reliable, 
we  should  infer  that  the  ridge  was  comparatively  narrow,  as  the  exposure  Ues  only  17 
paces  back  from  the  face  of  the  quarry. 

The  trend  of  the  ridge,  as  estimated  from  the  exposures,  is  a  little  to  the  north  of 
east. 

The  rock  at  Storey's  and  Schwickhart*s  quarries,  within  the  triangle  before 
mentioned,  is  closely  similar  to  that  in  the  western  part  of  Bnsack's  quarry,  and  the 
same  remark  may  be  made  of  the  fossils,  which  consist  mainly  of  Orihoceratites, 
But  in  Bnsack^s  quarry,  where  the  strata  approach  the  reef,  the  fauna  is  much  ampli- 
fied, and  we  find  Ualysites  catenulatuSj  an  undetermined  TremaJtopora^  Streptelasma 
and  Fenestella,  Stej)hanocnnus  gemmiformis,  Orthis  biloba,  O.  eleganiula^  Strophomeiia 
rhomboidalis^  Streporhynchus  suhplanum^  Atrypa  reticularis^  Rhynchonella  neylecta, 
Platyceras  Niagarensej  Orthoceras  annulaium,  a  new  species  of  Phragmoceras^  found 
also  in  the  adjoining  reef,  a  Gomphoceras^  Calymene  Niagarensis^  Encrimtrus  ontatusj 
and  a  new  species  found  also  at  2^merman's  quany,  Illoenus  loxus,  and  Brontetia 
Acamas. 

From  aU  the  foregoing  facts,  it  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  demonstrated  that  theso 
horizontal  beds  were  laid  down  simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  the  mounds.  Tho 
cellular  nature  of  the  rock  of  the  latter,  and  the  uncompressed  condition  of  fragile  fos- 
sils, are  fatal  to  any  theory  of  upheaval,  or  other  violent  action. 

About  five  miles  northwest  of  this,  at  Zimmerman's  quarry,  in  Section  7,  N.  E.  qr., 
Wauwatosa,  there  ia  an  even-bedded  limestone  of  compact  or  minutely  cellular  texture, 
very  similar  to  that  of  some  layers  in  the  eastern  part  of  Busack's  quarry  already  de- 
scribed, and  to  which  they  are  equivalent,  as  shown  by  the  contained  fossils.  As  "quar- 
ried, the  layers  are  thin,  but  the  true  beds  are  of  more  considerable  thickness,  a  stato- 
*  ment  which  is  true  of  most  or  all  the  flugs  and  apparently  thin-bedded  strata  of  this 
region.  A  few  miles  farther  to  the  northwest,  at  Howard's  quarry,  and  at  several 
other  points  in  3Ieuomonee,  quarries  of  white  and  gray  flags,  and  even-bedded,  com- 
pact, fine-grained,  chertless  hmestones  occur,  that  seem  to  belong  to  this  horizon.  At 
Howard's  are  found  Ualysitea  caienulaius,  Atrypa  nodostriata^  Orttioceraa  amtulatum^ 
0.  medulare^  Phragmoceras  Nestor,  Ilkenu^  Iox%i8f  Calymene  Niagarensis,  and  several 
undetermined  fonns.  At  other  points,  fossils  are  rare.  In  the  adjoining  town  of  Lisbon, 
as  already  mentioned,  are  similar  strata,  whose  exact  stratigraphical  position  is  some- 
what doubtful.  From  the  fact  that  the  compact,  even-bedded  rock  that  unquestionably 
belongs  to  the  Racine  horizon  is  evvrvwhere,  so  far  as  known,  free  from  chert,  while 
the  strata  immediately  underlying  the  undoubted  Racine  beds  at  Waukesha  are  highly 
cherty —  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  layers  beneath  the  Racine  in  all  the  northern  coim- 
ties — the  presence  or  absence  of  chert  is  entitled  to  some  consideration  as  a  distinguish- 
ing feature.  From  its  nature,  however,  1  am  disinclined  to  rigidly  apply  it  as  a  diag- 
nostic character,  and,  besides,  such  application  would,  in  some  cases,  lead  to  strati- 
graphical  difficulties.  It  may  be  l)e8t,  however,  to  provisionally  regard  the  chertless 
be<ls  as  belonging  to  the  Racine  horizon,  and  the  cherty  flags  to  the  Waukesha  beds. 
If  this  rule  be  followed,  most  of  the  rock  expased  in  the  town  of  Lislwn,  and  a  portion 
of  that  in  Pewaukoe,  would  b?  regarded  as  Racine.  In  justification  of  the  fact  that  any 
doubt  remains,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  is  a  region  of  almost  universally  prevalent 
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drift,  and  that  exposures  of  the  rock  are  few  and  of  limited  extent,  and  it  is  further  to 
be  remembered  that  these  are  distinctions  between  suftordinate  diriftions  of  the  same 
epoch,  and  involve  discriminations  not  often  attempted  with  equal  detail. 

In  the  northern  counties,  th?  formation  is  m'lch  m)r3  uniform,  bath  in  the  character 
of  the  rock  and  of  its  organic  contents.  As  a  type,  or  at  least  standard  of  comparison, 
we  may  select  a  limited  but  characteristic  section  from  the  town  of  Kewaunee  (T.  23, 
R.  24,  Sec.  14,  S.  hf). 

1.  Top  Layer.    A  hard,  compact,  rather  fine-grained,  grayish  white,  even 

bedded  dolomite,  of  somewhat  uneven  texture,  weathering  into 
creases,  rather  than  pits,  and  quitb  fossiliferous,  especially  abound- 
ing in  Brachiopods 1  ft  10  in. 

2.  Somewhat  similar  to  the  above,  but  coarser,  softer,  more  uneven  in 

texture,  more  inclined  to  be  granular,  and  containing  fewer  fossils. 

It  weathers  into  pits  rather  than  creases 1  ft    2  in. 

3.  Similar  to  the  last,  but  still  more  soft  and  granular,  and  more  irregu- 

lar in  bedfling  and  texture 2  ft    4  in. 

4.  Similar  to  the  above 3  ft    6  in. 

5.  Thin  layers,  belonging  to  the  Upper  Coral  beds 11  ft. 

Although  some  of  these  layers  are  described  as  soft  and  granular,  they  do  not  possess 

these  qualities  in  the  same  degree  as  that  at  Cedarburg  and  similar  localities. 

At  Wilmot's  quarry  S.  E.  qr..  Sec.  32,  Pierce  (T.  24,  R.  24),  about  five  miles  from  the 
above,  we  find  a  rather  soft,  somewhat  granular  dolomite  of  subcrystalline  structure,  ir- 
regular fractiure,  rather  thick,  scarcely  even  l)eds,  of  bluish  and  grayish  white  color, 
with  occasional  stains  of  yellow  and  red,  weathering  to  a  yellow  or  buff. 

All  of  the  rock  referred  to  this  formation  in  Kewaunee  county  is  very  similar  to  the 
above. 

One  more  example,  from  near  Sturgeon  Bay,  Sec.  9,  S.  E.  qr.,  T.  27,  R.  26,  will 
suffice  for  this  portion  of  the  formation.  This  outcrop  consists  of  a  'vhitish,  somewhat 
granular,  porous  dolomite,  of  suboystalline  structure.  It  is  heavy  bedded  and  weathers 
into  pits  and  a-eases,  but  not  conspicuously  so.  The  weathered  surface  shows  white 
lines  about  one-half  inch  in  width  that  are  usually  parallel  to  the  bedding.  These  cor- 
respond to  thin  laminre  of  a  more  compact,  homogeneous,  cryptocrystalline  rock,  appar- 
ently of  essentially  the  same  chemical  composition  as  the  rest.  Some  portions  of  die 
rock  instead  of  being  granular,  are  close  and  flintlike  in  texture,  although  enclosing 
numerous  small  cavities.  On  the  avera^,  the  rock  is  of  medium  hardness  and  irregular 
fracture. 

The  formation  throughout  Door  county  does  not  essentially  differ  from  this,  except 
that  at  some  points  it  verges  more  toward  the  coarse-grained  saccharoidal  marbles. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  formation  is  possessed  of  quite  constant  lithological 
characters  north  of  Sheboygan  county. 

Summation,  It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  soutliern  counties  there 
are  three  well  marked  classes  of  limestones,  with  intermediate  grada- 
tions, one  class,  consisting  of  very  irregular,  often  brecciated  or  con 
glomeritic  dolomite,  forming  masses  that  usually  appear  as  mounds, 
or  ridges  of  rock,  of  obscure  stratification,  a  second  class,  formed  of 
pure,  soft,  granular  dolomites,  a  part  of  them  calcareous  sandrock, 
and  a  third  class,  consisting  of  compact,  fine  grained,  regular,  even 
beds.  We  have  demonstrated  that  the  three  form^  change  into  each 
other  when  traced  horizontally.     They  were  therefore  formed  aimul' 
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taiieously.    The  view  that  best  explains  these  facts  is,  (1)  that  the 
mounds  and  ridges  were  ancient  reefs,  and  (2)  that  the  granular  sand 
rock  was  formed  from  calcareous  sands,  derived  by  wave-action  from 
the  reef,  and  (3)  that  the  compact  strata  originated  from  the  deposit 
of  the  finer  calcareous  mud  that  settled  in  deeper  and  more  quiet 
waters,  the  whole  process  being  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the 
coral  formation  of  the  present  seas.     But  before  pursuing  this  analogy 
farther,  it  Will  be  well  to  consider  the  evidences  of  life  found  in  these 
rocks.     While  some  of  the  re^fsy  or  at  least  that  portion  of  them  that 
happens  to  be  exposed  to  examination,  present  only  a  few  fragments 
of  fossils,  others  are  prolific  in  organic  remains,  and  some  of  them  are 
remarkable  for  the  richness  and  variety  of  their  fauna.     The  reef  near 
Wauwatosa  (Schoonmaker's  quarry),  is  a  striking  instance  of  this. 
There  have  been  collected  from  it,  chiefly  by  Dr.  Day,  probably  not 
less  than  two  hundred  species.     Of  these  there  have  been  identified 
28  Corals,  8  Bryozoans,  4  Crinoids,  19  Braehiopods,  11  Gasteropods, 
0  Lamellibranchs,  24  Cephalopods,  and  16  Trilobites.     And  an  ex- 
haustive examination  of  the  collections  would  doubtless  much  increase 
the  number.     The  specific  character  of  these  will  be  seen  by  consult- 
ing the  accompanying  table.     This  locality  is  especially  notable  for 
its  Trilobites.     At  the  quarry  in  Milwaukee,  Corals  are  proportion- 
ately more  abundant  in  number  of  individuals.     At  Xoessen's  quarry 
near  Saukville,  where    there  is  a  mingling  of  Racine  and  Guelph 
faunas,  some  portions  of  the  rock  are  little  more  than  a  mass  of  coral 
remains  imbedded  in  calcareous  sand. 

Ofth^  granular  varieties  ofrockj  that  which  is  nearest  allied  to  the 
reef  rock  is  peculiarly  notable  for  an  abundance  of  Crinoids.  The  lo- 
cality near  Ilacine  is  preeminent  in  this  respect.  Upwards  of  thirty 
species  have  been  identified  from  this  one  locality.  Tliesc  are  associ- 
ated, as  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  table,  with  a  large  number  of 
Corals,  Braehiopods,  Gasteropods,  Cephalopods,  Trilobites  and  a  lesser 
number  of  other  forms.  Very  similar  faunas  are  displayed  at  Green- 
field, Waukesha,  and  elsewhere.  The  more  purely  granular  sandrock 
seldom  contains  many  fossils. 

The  fauna  of  the  compact  strata  is  distinguished  for  the  conspicu- 
ous presence  of  the  straight  and  curved  Cephalopods  with  compara- 
tively few  associates.  The  Cephalopods  are  abundant,  as  already 
noted,  in  the  reefs  and  crinoid  beds,  but  are  overshadowed  by  the 
number  and  variety  of  otlier  forms,  while  in  the  compact  rock,  they 
greatly  predominate. 

It  appears  then,  (1)  that  upon  the  reefs  there  swarmed  a  vast  variety 
of  life;  (2)  that  upon  certain  banks  or  shoal  areas  there  was  also  great 
Wis.  Sur.  — 24 
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abundance  and  variety,  among  which  the  crinoid  family  attained  nn- 
nsual  prominence;  (3)  that  over  areas  of  submarine  sand-flats  there 
either  was  little  life  present,  or,  from  the  porous  nature  of  the  rock,  it 
has  been  illy  preserved,  and  (4)  that  over  the  deeper  areas,  that  de- 
posited fine  calcareous  mud,  the  gigantic  Cephalopods  held  sway. 
Tlie  counterpart  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  among  the  coral  reefs  of  to- 
day. Vivid  descriptions,  almost  specifically  applicable  to  the  forma- 
tions in  question,  save  in  the  modern  aspect  of  the  life,  may  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Prof.  Dana  and  Mr.  Darwin  on  recent  coral  forma- 
tions. A  few  quotations  from  the  excellent  work  of  the  former  on 
Corals  and  Coral  Islands,  may  find  a  place  here  by  way  of  illustration 
and  confirmation. 

**  Generally  the  barren  areas  much  exceed  those  flourishing  with  zoophytes,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  clusters  are  scattered  like  tufts  of  vegetation  in  a  sandy  plain.  The 
growing  corals  extend  up  the  sloping  edge  of  the  reef,  neariy  to  low  tide  level.  For  ten 
to  twenty  yards  from  the  margin,  the  reef  is  usually  very  cavernous,  or  pierced  with 
holes  or  sinuous  recesses,  a  hiding  place  for  crabs  and  shrimps,  or  a  retreat  for  the  echini, 
asterias,  sea-anemone?  and  mollusks;  and  over  this  portion  of  the  platform  the  gigantic 
Tridacna,  sometimes  over  two  feet  long  and  five  hundred  pounds  in  weight,  is  often 
found,  lying  more  than  half  buried  in  the  solid  rock,  with  barely  room  to  gape  a  little 
its  ponderous  shell,  and  expose  to  the  waters  a  gorgeously  colored  mantle.  Further  in 
are  occasional  'pools  and  basins,  ahve  with  all  that  lives  in  these  strange  coral  seas. 
The  reef  rock,  when  broken,  shows  commonly  its  detritus  origin.  Parts  are  of  compact, 
homogeneous  texture,  and  solid  white  limestone,  without  a  piece  of  coral  distinguishable, 
and  rarely  an  imbedded  shell.  But  generally  the  rock  is  a  breccia,  or  conglomerate, 
made  up  of  corals  cemented  into  a  compact  mass,  and  the  fragments  of  wliich  it  con- 
sists are  sometimes  many  cubic  feet  in  size."  ''Besides  corals,  the  shells  of  the  seas  con- 
tribute to  it,  and  it  sometimes  contiuns  them  as  fossils,  along  with  bones  of  fishes, 
exuvia  of  crabs,  spines,  and  fragments  of  Echini,  OrbitoUtes  (disk-shaped  foraminifers), 
and  other  remains  of  organic  life  inhabiting  reef  gi'ounds." 

Speaking  of  the  masses  of  coral  rock  thrown  upon  the  beach  by  the 
waves,  he  says: 

**  On  moving  these  masses,  which  usually  rest  upon  their  projecting  angles,  and  have 
an  open  space  beneath,  the  waters  at  once  became  alive  with  shrimps,  cmbs  and  fish, 
escaping  from  their  disturbed  shelter;  and  beneath  appear  various  Actiniae,  or  living 
flowers,  the  spiny  echini  and  sluggish  biche-de-mar,  while  swarms  of  shells,  having  each 
a  soldier  crab  for  their  tenant,  walk  on  with  unusual  hfe  and  stateliness.  Moreover, 
delicate  corallines,  AscidisB  and  sponges  tint  with  lively  shades  of  red,  green  and  pink, 
the  under  surface  of  the  l}lock  of  coral  which  had  formed  the  roof  of  the  little  grotto." 

In  other  portions  of  the  same  work,  there  are  frequent  descriptions 
or  references  to  sandrock,  solid  limestone,  and  various  conglomeritic 
forms,  that  might  almost  have  been  embodied  as  a  ])ortion  of  the  lith- 
ologiciil  description  of  this  exposure  of  the  Kacine  limestone.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  Corals  played  so  conspicuous  a  part,  relat- 
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ively,  in  the  formation  of  these  ancient  reefs  as  they  do  in  modem 
ones.  In  the  northern  counties,  the  Kacine  strata  present  no  indica- 
tions of  this  reef  formation,  but  in  Ozaukee  and  Wasliington  counties 
it  becomes  pronounced  and  extends  thence  southward  until,  south  of 
Racine,  the  formation  is  concealed  completely  beneath  the  drift.  The 
line  of  reefs  is  unquestionably  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  may  be 
much  more.  From  their  position  they  must  be  regarded  as  of  the 
nature  of  barrier  reefs.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  here  that  the  reefs 
terminate  at  the  north  at  that  point  at  which  the  underlying  forma- 
tions undergo  the  modifications  previously  described,  and  it  is  partic- 
ularly worthy  of  notice  that  this  is  the  point  where  the  Waukesha  beds 
give  place  to  the  Byron  and  Coral  beds,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  discrimination  of  these  subdivisions  has  an  historical  and  dynam- 
ical importance.  The  consideration  of  the  industrial  value  of  this 
formation  will  be  found  following  the  treatment  of  the  Guelph  beds. 
Dr.  F.  H.  Day,  of  Wauwatosa,  through  years  of  industrious  accu- 
mulation, has  gathered,  from  the  several  localities  of  this  formation 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  a  very  extensive  collection,  that 
is  exceedingly  rich  in  new,  interesting,  and  typical  forms.  He  has 
very  kindly  furnished  the  survey  a  list  of  species  found  at  the  several 
localities,  which  is  incorporated  in  the  following  table.  The  species 
given  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Day  are  marked  thus  f ,  those  of  the 
survey,  thus,  *. 
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THE   GUELPH    BEDS. 

The  Giielph  limestone  constitutes  the  uppermost  snbdivision  of  tlie 
Niagara  Group  in  AViscoiisin.  In  its  lithologieal  character,  it  does 
not  dift'er  essentially  from  the  Racine  limestone,  being  in  general  a 
rCugh,  thick  beilded,  irregular  dolomite,  usually  quite  free  from  im- 
purities, and  of  buft',  gray,  or  blue  color.  The  distinction  between  the 
two  subdivisions  is  a  paleontologieal  rather  than  a  physical  one.  In 
the  latter  respect  there  is  less  difference  between  these  than  either  of 
the  other  members  of  the  group.  There  was  evidently  no  marked 
change  in  the  physical  history  of  the  region,  but  the  same  conditions 
continued  from  the  beginning  of  the  deposit  of  the  Racine  limestone 
to  the  close  of  the  formation  of  the  Guelph  beds.  In  tlie  interval, 
however,  the  life  underwent  a  change  by  the  introduction  of  the 
species  that  characterize  the  Gnelph  horizon.  This  introduction  was 
gradual,  so  that  many  localities  show  a  mingling  of  the  two  faunas. 
The  right  hand  white  line  on  the  maps  is  intended  to  bound  this 
formation,  and  is  drawn  so  as  to  include  localities  presenting  these 
mingled  species.  In  doing  so,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  include 
some  of  the  reefs  and  sandrock  deposits  whose  physical  history  is  un- 
questionably identical  with  the  Racine  reefs.  The  propriety  of  doing 
this  may  be  questioned. 

Local  Details.  Tlie  mound  and  quany  in  Granville  and  the  Guelph  beds  near 
Cedarbarg  and  GraftoQ  have  been  mentioned  in  Uie  deecriptiou  of  the  Racine  limo- 
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stone.  In  the  former  case  the  formation  is  so  similar  to  the  reef  structure  of  the  Racino 
limestone  that  it  is  quite  possible  it  should  be  so  grouped,  as  has  l^een  done  in  description. 
In  the  latter  case,  however,  there  is  a  nearer  approach  to  a  lithological  distinction  than 
elsewhere,  the  Guelph  beds  being  more  regular  and  compact  than  the  subjacent  Racine. 
Gasteropods  predominate  among  the  fossils. 

At  Noessen's  quarry,  north  of  Saakville,  (Sec.  26,  N.  E.  jsf),  there  is  a  limited  open- 
ing upon  an  ancient  reef,  exposing  a  rock  of  varying  character,  a  portion  of  it  being  very 
soft  and  coarsely  granular,  while  other  portions  are  compact  and  fine  grained.  Some 
portions  are  made  up  almost  whoUy  of  Crinoid  stems  and  Corals,  while  others  are  brec- 
dated.  In  color  the  rock  is  buff,  weathermg  to  a  deeper  and  more  reddish  hue.  Corals 
and  Crinoids  are  abundant,  and  only  extensive  quarrying  is  needed  to  make  this  locality 
valuable  to  the  collector.  The  fauna  shows  a  mingling  of  Guelph  and  Racine  species. 
The  locality  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  Racine  than  Guelph. 

At  the  light-house  point,  near  Sheboygan,  we  find  a  hard,  mottled,  bluish  dolomite 
of  subcrystalline,  rather  compact,  but  not  uniform  texture.  A  concentric  structure,  de- 
veloped in  blue  and  white,  is  frequent.  This  and  the  mottling,  brought  out  by  the  pol- 
ishing of  the  glacier,  and  swept  by  the  waves,  give  the  surface  a  unique  beauty.  The 
general  dip  is  to  the  southward,  but  after  passing  a  low  axis  north  of  the  point  the  slope 
is  in  the  opposite  direction.  Near  Sheboygan  Falls,  the  rock  is  similar,  though  at  a 
few  points,  a  tendency  toward  the  granular  character,  so  common  to  the  south,  is  mani- 
fested. 

At  Roth's  quarry,  N.  W.  }^  of  S.  E.  }i  of  Sec.  9,  Sheboygan,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  rock  in  tlie  main  quarry  east  of  the  kiln,  is  a  thick  bedded,  bluish  dolomite,  quite 
hard  and  comparatively  free  from  cavities,  but  with  occasional  geodes  of  calcite  and 
more  rarely  iron  p>Tites.  Some  portions  are  beautifully  laminated.  Other  portions  are 
more  granular  and  lighter  in  color,  and  approach  somewhat  the  granular  rock  found 
farther  south.  In  general  aspect  and  lithological  character,  it  somewhat  resembles  the 
rock  of  Vaughn's  quarry,  near  Racine,  already  described.  This  and  all  the  rocks  of  this 
vicinity,  have  but  a  meagre  content  of  fossils.  A  few  rods  west  of  this,  there  occurs  a 
hard,  shaly,  bluish,  magnesian  limestone  with  argillaceous  partings  and  laminae.  Tho 
layers  are  undulating  and  the  dip  various. 

At  Rabie's  quarry  (middle  N.  %  Sec.  7,  Sheboygan),  occurs  a  rock  that  differs  from 
any  found  elsewhere  in  the  degree  of  development  reached  by  certain  tendencies  of  this 
much  var}'ing  formation.  Tlie  vertical  exposure  is  but  slight.  The  upper  layers  are 
rather  even  and  compact  in  textm-e,  but  below,  the  rock  is  highly  brecciated  T^ath  much 
arg^illaceous  matter  associated  as  a  sort  of  matrix.  The  dolomite  is  a  deep  blue,  while 
the  argillaceous  matter  has  a  greenish  cast,  thus  giving  the  rock  a  much  deeper  color 
than  that  of  other  portions  of  the  formation.  These  layers  are  very  geodiferous,  the 
frequent  cavities  being  drusy  with  calcite.  The  brilliancy  of  these,  in  strong  contrast 
vrith  the  deep  color  of  the  ro*2k,  led  an  interested  party  to  believe  that  there  was  silver 
present,  and  a  Utile  iron  pyrites  scattered  sparsely  through  the  rock,  raised  even  brighter 
hopes,  which  we  were  seemingly  cruel,  but  really  kind,  enough  to  dissipate. 

At  Howard's  quarry,  on  the  Sheboygan  river,  the  rock  is  very  irregular,  both  in  bed- 
ding and  stnicture:  It  varies  from  a  soft  gi-anular,  to  a  hard,  almost  Hint-like  dolomite. 
It  contains  many  cavities,  and  weathers  to  an  exceedingly  rough,  pitted  surface.  The 
more  graiml  xr  rock  is  white,  and  the  more  flint-like,  bluish.  The  bedding  is  too  obscure 
and  irregular  to  give  any  reliable  dip.  The  rapids  here,  as  in  most  other  cases  within 
this  foiTnation,  are  due  to  the  changeable  nature  of  the  rock,  and  not  to  the  fact  that  a 
imiformly  soft  layer  underlies  a  harder  one,  as  is  commonly  true  of  falls. 

In  the  town  of  Carlton,  Kewaunee  county,  we  find  the  most  northern  exposure  of 
this  fonnation  yet  recognized.  It  consists  of  a  soft,  granular,  disintegrating,  cream  or 
buff  colored  dolomite  of  irregular  bedding  and  structure.  The  fauna  is  peculiar,  in  the 
presence  of  large  Gasteropods  and  Lamellibranchs. 
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Tlie  following  talfle  shows  the  character  of  the  fauna,  of  the  forma- 
tion, itii<I  at  the  liame  time  the  distribution  of  the  epecies  among  the 
several  localities: 
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Industrial  Valck  of  the  AVaukesha,  Kacise  and  Goklph  Beds. 

lAme.  Probably  tlie  Niagara  limestone  surpasses  all  other  forma- 
tions in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  in  the  amount  and  excellence  of 
the  quick  lime  produced  from  it,  and  certainly  the  formation  no 
where  surpasses  the  purity  and  adaptation  to  lime  manufacture  that 
it  attains  within  the^region  under  consideration.     The  excellence  o£ 
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certain  portions  of  the  lower  members  in  this  respect  has  already  been 

considered,  and  the  higher  members  now  claim  attention. 

The  following  analyses  show  that  the  first  great  essential,  purity,  is 

possessed  in  a  hio:h  deo^rce: 

^  ""        ""  I.  II.  III.  IV. 

Carbonate  of  lime 52.86  52.16  55.23  55.41 

Carbonateof  magnesia 42.98  45.50  43.52  4:3.48 

Sulphate  of  lime i 0.10  0.05  ..... 

Phosphate  of  lime 0.12  0.10  .*.... 

Sesquioxideofiron.. 0.32^  o.82  0.92  0.61 

Sesquioxide  of  alumina ) 

Silica.- 0.50 

Snlplmr Trace.  Trace 

Water 0.49  0.67  0.25        

Insoluble  residue 3.44  0.28  0.40        


Total 100.09        99.65      100.47      100.00 


Xo.  1  is  from  the  Pentamerus  layer  at  Pelton's  quarry,  Pewaukee. 
This  layer  is  not  now  burned  for  lime,  the  upper  layers,  which  are 
purer,  being  used  exclusively.  No.  II  is  from  Mr.  Horlick's,  and 
No.  Ill  from  Mr.  Beswick's  quarries,  Kacine.  All  the  foregoing 
analyses  are  by  Prof.  Daniells.  No.  IV  is  an  average  of  six  analyses 
of  as  many  layers  of  Mr.  J.  Druecker's  quarry,  near  Port  Washing- 
ton, by  Mr.  Bode.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  average  insoluble  res- 
idue of  those  that  are  used  for  lime  is  less  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent.;  or,  if  the  alumina  and  iron  be  included,  but  little  over  one  per 
cent.  These  are  not  analyses  of  exceptional  specimens,  but  are  be- 
lieved to  be  fair  averages  of  the  rock  used  for  the  market  product,  and 
inexhaustible  quantities  of  equally  excellent  material  are  readily  acces- 
sible. The  material  used  by  the  leading  lime-burners  at  other  points 
is  of  essentially  the  same  excellent  quality. 

Aside  from  chemical  purity,  a  certain  degree  of  porosity  is  desira- 
ble, since  it  promotes  the  ready  escape  of  the  gases  and  secures  a 
uniform  and  complete  reduction  without  an  excessive  heat  and  the 
consequent  partial  vitrification  of  the  surface  and  loss  of  strength. 
It  likewise  facilitates  complete  slacking  when  used,  thus  tending  to 
reduce  the  liability  to  slack  in  the  wall,  which  is  the  annoying  habit 
of  some  limes  when  carelessly  used.  The  more  minutely  and  uni- 
formly  porous  the  rock  is,  the  better.  The  formation  under  consid- 
eration presents  abundant  deposits  that  possess  this  desirable  quality 
in  an  eminent  degree,  and  this  kind  of  rock  is  now  almost  exclusively 
used,  the  practical  experience  of  burners  having  led  to  this,  without, 
perhaps,  fully  appreciating  the  reason  for  it. 

Owing  to  these  excellencies,  the  Wisconsin  limes  produced  from 
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this  formation  enjoy  a  high  reputation,  and  are  largely  used  in  the 
Chicago  market,  notwithstanding  the  distance.  When  visited,  the 
kilns  of  Messrs.  H.  &  Y.  C.  Pelton,  of  Pewaukee,  were  producing 
1,200  barrels  per  week,  which  was  shipped  to  Chicago,  Grand  Haven, 
Sparta,  Des  Moines  and  elsewhere.  At  the  kilns  of  Mr.  Ormsby,  of 
the  same  place,  2,000  barrels  were  being  burned  per  week,  about  one- 
half  of  which  was  shipped  to  Chicago  and  the  rest  mainly  to  the  La 
Crosse  region.  Messrs.  Colville  &  Ormsby,  of  Lisbon,  were  burning 
700  barrels  per  week.  Messrs.  Horlick  &  Sons,  of  Racine,  manufac- 
ture from  60,000  to  75,000  barrels  per  year,  which  is  sent  to  the  west 
and  south,  and  to  Michigan.  Their  business  is  so  extensive  as  to  re- 
quire a  branch  house  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Beswick,  of  the  same  place, 
burns  upward  of  18,000  barrels  per  year,  which  is  used  chiefly  at  points 
on  the  Lake  Shore  railroad.  Mr.  Vaughn,  of  the  same  place,  pro- 
duces from  600  to  1,000  barrels  per  week,  which  is  mostly  sold  at 
Chicago.  At  Waukesha,  the  Messrs.  Iladfield  burn  and  ship  exten- 
sively. Mr.  Johnson,  in  the  town  of  Genesee,  burns  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  local  demand.  Mr.  Trimbone,  of  Greenfield,  produces  from 
60,000  to  80,000  barrels  per  year,  which  is  chiefly  consumed  in  Mil- 
waukee. The  kiln  of  Mr.  Druecker,  near  Port  Washington,  has  a 
capacity  of  250  barrels  daily,  the  product  of  which  is  shipped  to 
Chicago.  At  Mr.  Roth's  kilns,  near  Sheboygan,  1,600  to  1,700  bar- 
rels per  year  are  produced.  At  numerous  other  points,  there  are 
kilns  of  capacity  sufficient  to  supply  the  local  demand.  Probably 
400,000  larrels  mav  be  considered  a  fair  estimate  of  the  total  amount 
of  lime  burned  per  year  from  the  Niagara  limestone. 

Building 'Stone.  While  this  district  yearly  exports  large  quanti- 
ties of  brick  and  lime,  it  continues  to  import  more  or  less  of  build- 
ins:  stone.  This  is  due  less  to  the  necessities  of  the  case  than  to  the 
want  of  development  of  our  own  resources  So  far  as  there  may  be  a 
demand  for  silicious  sandstone,  there  will  probably  continue  to  be  a 
a  necessity  for  going  outside  of  our  district,  though  not  outside  of  the 
state,  but  the  formation  under  consideration  is  capable  of  furnishing 
excellent  material  for  both  massive  and  ornamental  construction. 

The  careful,  and  in  many  cases,  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  texture 
and  bedding  of  the  members  of  the  formation,  given  under  the  head  of 
local  details,  need  not  be  repeated,  and  our  attention  may  be  confined  to 
a  few  localities  that  especially  deserve  mention.  The  quarries  of  the 
Messrs.  Iladfield,  near  Waukesha,  afford  excellent,  compact,  fine- 
grained, white,  or  light-gray  beds,  20  inches  or  more,  in  available 
thickness.  The  rock  has  a  reliable  conchoidal  fracture  and  can  be 
dressed  with  as  much  ease  and  facilitv,  as  is  attainable  in  so  firm  a 
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rock.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  use  as  dimension  stone  of  various 
kinds,  particularly  for  trimmings  with  white  brick,  with  which  its 
color  harmonizes  beautifully. 

A  wliite  and  most  excellent  rock  of  similar  texture  is  wrought  at 
Johnson's  quarry,  Genesee,  and  is  worthy  of  high  commendation. 

Near  Cedarburg,  at  the  quarry  of  Messrs.  Schleifer  &  Anshuetz,  a 
white,  granular,  crystalline  rock  occurs  in  massive  deposit  without  ev- 
ident bedding  joints,  so  that  blocks  of  any  required  dimensions  can  bo 
obtained.  It  cuts  with  great  facility  and  is  a  beautiful  stone.  Large 
quantities  are  shipped  to  Milwaukee,  and  the  surrounding  country. 

At  Kuntz'  quarry,  Manitowoc,  a  compact,  fine-grained,  crystalline 
dolomite  of  excellent  quality  has  been  mined  to  some  exent,  and  even 
sawed  and  polished  as  a  marble.  While  not  suited  to  polishing,  it  is 
excellent  for  the  coarser,  ornamental  purposes.  In  Cooperstown  and 
elsewhere  very  fine  dolomites  await  development. 

Gen.  Q.  A.  Gilmore,  in  his  work  on  Building  Stone,  gives  the 
crushing  strength  of  a  two  inch  cube  of  bluish  drab  limestone,  from 
Sturgeon  Bay,  as  86,000  pounds  on  bed,  and  66,750  on  edge,  with  the 
comment,  "a  remarkably  solid,  stable  stone."  That  of  the  white  Jol- 
iet  (111.)  limestone,  sometimes  imported,  he  gives  as  ranging  from 
45,000  to  67,000  on  bed.  In  addition  to  the  fine  qualities  of  rock,  the 
formation  furnishes  unlimited  quantities  of  material  suitable  for 
rough-dressed,  course  work,  and  the  heavier  class  of  masonry. 

Flux.  The  limestone  from  Schoomaker's  quarry,  west  of  Milwau- 
kee, is  used  successfully  as  a  flux  in  the  Bay  Yiew  Iron  Works,  and 
the  limestones  from  Trimbone's  and  Druecker's  quarries  have  been 
also  tested  with  favorable  results.  The  pure,  granular  limestones  in 
the  towns  of  Cedarburg,  Grafton  and  Germantown,  may  also  be  recom- 
mended. 
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LOWER  HELDERBERG  LIMESTONE. 

Four  miles  northwest  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee  —  Sec.  7,  town  of 
Wauwatosa  —  in  tlie  banks  of  Mud  Greek,  are  two  low  exposures  of  a 
shaly  limestone,  that  differs  in  lithological  character  from  both  the 
Niagara  limestone,  upon  which  it  rests,  and  the  Hamilton  cement 
stone,  by  which  it  is  overlaid.  The  rock  is  a  hard,  brittle,  light  gray, 
magnesian  limestone,  distinguished  by  numerous  minute,  angular 
cavities,  that  give  to  it  a  very  peculiar,  porous  structure.  It  is  thin- 
bedded  and  laminated,  by  virtue  of  which  it  splits  very  readily  into 
flags  and  thin  plates,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  too  brittle,  and  \\>o 
much  subject  to  further  splitting,  to  be  serviceable  as  paving,  but 
which  are  considered  valuable  for  Macadamizing.  A  transverse  frac- 
ture of  some  of  the  layers  exhibits  an  alternation  of  gray  and  dark 
colored  lamince,  peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  formation. 

The  rock  is  a  nearly  pure  dolomite,  as  shown  by  the  following  an- 
alysis, by  Mr.  Bode: 

Carbonate  of  lime 54.569 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 43.410 

Silica 1.494 

Alumina 0.211 

Oxide  of  iron 0.316 

100.000 


The  two  quarries  are  less  than  half  a  mile  apart,  and  lie  on  a  near- 
ly east  and  west  line.  On  this  line,  a  little  less  than  two  miles  to  the 
east,  along  the  Milwaukee  river,  a  short  distance  above  the  Washing- 
ton street  bridge,  the  Hamilton  cement  stone  is  found  to  rest  upon  a 
dark  brown,  ferruginous  rock,  that,  to  casual  observation,  bears  little 
resemblance  to  that  above  described,  but  which,  upon  closer  inspec- 
tion, is  found  to  possess,  in  a  large  degree,  the  same  peculiar  porous 
and  laminated  structure,  and  to  differ  from  it  chiefly,  in  being  a  lit- 
tle less  shaly  and  much  more  ferruginous.  Its  chemical  composi- 
tion is  shown  by  an  analysis,  by  the  above  named  chemist,  to  be  as 
follows: 

Carbonate  of  lime 54.693 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 41 .818 

SiKca , 1.575 

Alumina 0.478 

Oxideofiion 1.4:16 

100.000 
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From  this  it  appears  that  it  diflTers  from  the  rock  upon  Mud  creek 
very  slightly,  except  in  its  content  of  oxide  of  iron,  which  gives  to  it 
its  dark  brown  color.  There  can  be  no  doubt  then  that  this  is  to  be 
regarded  as  constituting  the  uppermost  portion  of  the  formation  un- 
der consideration,  which,  therefore,  immediately  underlies  the  Ham- 
ilton strata.  The  exposure  upon  the  Milwaukee  river  is  very  slight, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  there  is  strict  conformabil- 
ity  between  the  Hamilton  rock  and  that  under  consideration  or  not. 
It  can  only  be  said  that  if  any  unconformability  exists,  its  amount  is 
very  slight,  as  the  dip  of  the  strata  do  not  markedly  diflfer. 

Extent.  These  are  all  the  exposures  of  this  rock  at  present  known 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  Hamilton  formation.  Unfortunately  al- 
most the  whole  of  this  region  is  thickly  covered  with  drift,  and  ex- 
posures of  rock  are  exceedingly  rare.  All  the  territory  that  can  safe- 
ly be  regarded  as  occupied  by  this  shaly  limestone  will  be  found  in- 
dicated by  gray  checks  on  the  accompanying  map.  As  hereafter 
stated,  it  is  probable  irom  drift  evidences  that  there  is  a  small  patch 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Hamilton  area,  but  its  precise  location  is  un- 
known. It  might  be  presumed  that  the  formation  would  occupy  a 
belt  surrounding  the  cement  rock,  a  conjecture  which  has  heretofore 
found  expression.  But  the  following  facts  forbid  such  an  hypothesis. 
At  Schwartzburg,  a  mile  north  of  the  outcrops  on  Mud  creek,  rock 
was  reached  in  the  excavation  of  a  cellar,  which  presents  all  the  litho- 
logical  characteristics  of  the  Niagara  limestone,  and  contains  Pen- 
tamerus  ventricosvs^  a  Niagara  species. 

In  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  10  and  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  9,  of  the  town 
of  Graiiville^  we  find  the  most  northwesterly  known  exposure  of  the 
overlying  Hamilton  formation,  in  the  brow  of  a  hill  facing  to  the 
northwest.  Only  thirty-six  paces  down  the  gentle  slope,  from  the  Ham- 
ilton beds,  a  pit  has  been  opened  which  discloses  the  Niagara  lime- 
stone. The  vertical  distance  between  the  top  of  the  Niagara  exposed, 
and  the  bottom  of  tlie  quarry  of  Hamilton  rock  is  about  six  feet. 
The  intermediate  slope  is  largely  occupied  with  old  pits,  now  filled, 
but  in  the  material  thrown  from  them,  only  Niagara  and  Hamilton 
rock  was  seen.  In  the  gutter  of  the  adjacent  road,  both  the  Hamil- 
ton and  Niagara  are  shown,  with  a  vertical  distance  of  less  than  five 
feet  between  theni,  and  in  the  abundant  chipstone  of  the  gutter,  thei'e 
was  none  of  the  shaly  limestone  under  discussion.  But  it  is  a  rock 
peculiarly  liable  to  break  up  into  chipstone,  and  is  abundant  in  the 
drift  near  the  known  outcrops,  and  in  the  line  of  drift  from  them. 

In.  view  of  all  these  facts,  the  shaly  limestone  must  be  regarded  as 
absent  at  this  point.     The  occurrence  of  the  Niagara  limestone  along 
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!;he  creek,  a  half  a  mile  east,  near  the  lower  face  of  the  Hamilton 
formation  confirms  this  view. 

We  find,  however,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Hamilton  area,  some  of 
the  shaly  rock  under  discussion  in  the  drift,  from  which  it  is  probable 
that  there  is  a  concealed  area  on  that  side.  This  harmonizes  with  the 
view  taken  in  this  report,  viz.:  that  this  ehaly  rock  belongs  to  the 
Lower  Helderberg  formation,  whicli  is  found  in  Michigan,  and  ab- 
Bent  in  Iowa,  according  to  the  geologists  of  those  states,  and  hence, 
must  terminate  in  the  interval,  and  it  would  seem  that  we  have  here 
the  point  of  its  disappearance.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  no  "  narrow 
circular  rim  "  of  the  shaly  limestone  surrounds  the  Hamilton. 

Fossils  are  very  rare  in  this  rock,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  have 
previously  been  reported  from  it.  A  fair  specimen  of  Meristella 
nucleolatay  an  Orthis^  resembling  a  young  0,  ohlata^  and  an  imper- 
fect specimen  of  Meristella  or  Pentamerus  were  the  only  reward  of 
repeated  and  diligent  search. 

About  one  mile  above  the  village  of  Waubakee,  in  the  town  of 
Fredonia,  Ozaukee  county,  in  the  bed  of  the  Milwaukee  river,  and  the 
vicinity,  is  a  formation  that  deserves  our  consideration  in  this  con- 
nection. On  the  north  side  of  the  river  is  a  quarry  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing section  is  exposed: 

Fig.  48. 

1.  light  fifray,  thm  bedded,  shaly  dolomite,  resembUng 
that  above  described  as  occurring  at  Mud  creek,  but 
less  ix)rous.  The  surfaces  of  some  of  the  layers  are 
covered  with  large  numbers  of  a  Leperditia,  undistin- 
guisbable  from  Lepet'diiia  alta 2  ft. 


2.  A  layer  of  hard  dolomite,  containing  cavities,  some  5  or 
6  inches  in  diameter,  which  are  usually  filled  with  large 
crystals  of  calcite.  Leperditia  occurs  occasionally  in 
this  layer 


10     in. 


3.  Alternating  thin  and  thicker  beds  similar  to  No.  1  in 
Uthological  character,  but  some  layers  are  marked  with 
a  dark,  rusty  coating 2  ft.  2    in. 


4.  Similar  to  No.  2 1  ft.  2^  in. 


5.  Moderately  thick  beds  somewhat  shaly,  intermediate  in 
character  between  the  thinner  and  thicker  beds  above . .  1  ft. 


Total 7  ft.  2Kin. 
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The  remains  of  Leperdltiay  found  at  this  locality,  are  very  abund- 
ant, literally  coveriug  the  surface  of  some  layers,  and,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  disseminated  through  the  mass  of  some  of  the  beds,  but 
unfortunately  the  state  of  preservation  is  poor.  A  careful  examina- 
tion and  comparison  of  a  large  number  of  specimens  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  fossil  is  Leperditiu  alta^  or  a  very  closely  related  species. 

In  the  bed  of  the  river  a  little  above  this  locality,  very  thin  beds  of 
a  softer,  dark  dolomite,  colored  by  carbonaceous  matter,  are  found. 
Some  of  the  layers  are  marked  by  numerous  black  or  dark  brown  car- 
bonaceous laminae,  which  give  to  the  rock  an  appearance  quite  pecu- 
liar. This  carbonaqeous  matter  is  evidently  derived  from  the  remains 
of  plants,  many  indications  of  which  are  present,  among  them  forms 
resembling  SphenothaUvs,  In  addition  to  these,  two  species  of 
Orthis  are  found,  one  resembling  Ortkis  ohlata^  and  the  other  closely 
similar  to  Orthis  suhcarinata^  but  smaller.  Pterinea  aviculoldea,  or 
a  very  closely  allied,  if  not  absolutely  identical,  species,  an  imperfect 
OrtJioceras^  and  a  doubtful  Inocaulu^  are  also  present. 

Farther  up  the  stream,  on  the  opposite  side,  a  quarry  has  been 
opened  which  exhibits  a  more  compact,  close  textured  rock,  and  one 
intermediate  in  lithological  character  between  these  and  the  Niagara 
limestone.  Xo  fossils  were  found  in  it,  and  its  relationship  is  uncer- 
tain. Its  most  striking  peculiarity  is  the  strong  undulation  of  its 
strata,  which  allies  it  rather  with  the  Niagara  than  with  the  forma- 
tion under  consideracion,  whose  beds  have  never  been  observed  other- 
wise than  as  horizontal  and  perfectly  plane. 

The  composition  of  the  formation  at  this  point  is  shown  in  tho 
following  table  of  analyses  by  Mr.  Bode;  No.  I  being  the  rock  asso- 
ciated with  Leperditia;  No.  II  being  that  in  which  the  cavities  filled 
with  spar  occur;  and  No.  Ill  being  the  dark  fossiliferous  rock  from 

the  river  bed: 

L  II.  III. 

Carbonate  of  lune 53.2.S3  56.5r)2  52.786 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 41 .573  41 .504  4:^.781 

Silica 2.1K)5  1.2.S7  3.094 

Alumina 1 .462  0. 168  0.097 

Oxide  of  iron 0.827  0.495  0.242 

Total 100.000        100.006        100.000 

It  will  be  observed  that  they  are  all  essentially  dolomites,  with  a  small 
percentage  of  impurity,  and  that  in  composition  they  do  not  essen- 
tially ditfer  from  the  Mud  creek  rock. 

The  location  of  this  peculiar  deposit  adds  interest  to  the  problem 
of  its  age  and  relationshij).     A  little  more  than  two  miles  to  the 
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^i«th«»t  Vjstiter  E.  f  See,  ^>.  Fredrxiiar  s  Smldk*^  qurrj.  wfiere  we 
6n»l  ifc  Terr  ♦•/ft.  pr^roci.*.  ^ranaLw.  friai>jife.  cr^E^oi  ciji9>rbi  t^ArricziIce. 
b^i'iCi^rJa^*  un^^rjCrrtilj.  d^  the  ^Vasrxnk  fr>rTnat:*xi.  A*  Xe^rbors:. 
likT^^  ml'jfA  tktA  a  Lalf  t»>  the  northwa^  */<i!tir»  *>oe  'A  rhe  a»re  com- 
]ih^.«.  rzri^ifA  of  zijt  Xutgar^  Iiin£&t«>Qe.  T*>  the  st>Gth.  similar  Xiag« 
ara  rofrSw  fn^rjuentl/  oritcn-zp.  To  the  nir>rthwanL  there  L*  hiCAvj  drift 
f/zT  tTrentT  ralle*.  The  dej^mt  anAsr  ^>Q^£«ier^«>a  lies  au  x  i>w«r 
tii0f7;ktion  than  the  rrxrk  at  Xevbiarsr.  ao^  at  al»at  the  saaoe  a&  that  at 
$»alth'!^  riisarrr.  It  ;.i  nine  miles  distant  £r>m  the  lake,  aori  rventr- 
MX  mll^  distant  fr*>cQ  the  depo**it  •>&  Mofd  creek.  It  i«  eri«ient  froai 
the^^  farti^  tVja  the  .^tratieraphkal  relatk>ii^  *>f  the  depj^i:  ci>ntribate 
nfjfthinz  hnt  nfrie^zivf:  fnd:4SktioQ«.  and  the  •^aestioa  •>£  it*  'jr^^  <iW 
^tqniryil^tmr^j  mn*t  rfs^t  iip»o  it*  litholo^cal  character  and  organic  con- 
tents. While  it  1.4  erident  that  neither  of  these  is  entirelv  dtcisive, 
yet  it  i*  apparent  that  the  weijrfit  of  their  t€*timonT  ia  in  fav.jr  of  re- 
ferrin/r  thiii  formation  to  the  baee  of  the  I>>wer  Heiderherg  gr»>np. 
The  i^me  mar  be  aaid  of  the  formation  near  Milvaokee.  The  limited 
area  of  these  depofiiu.  and  their  intimate  aesociation  with  the  Niagara 
limestone,  taken  in  connection  with  the  nna^nal  changeaUenese  of 
the  latter  formation*  both  aa  respeete  ito  lithologieal  character,  and 
organic  eonttfntii,  merits  consideration  however  in  this  c»>nn€ction. 
On  the  accr>m  pan  ring  map^.  the  two  areas  will  be  found  represented 
bj  cheek?*  of  the  c^/lor  of  the  Niagara  formation,  at  once  indicating 
their  relationship  V>  tliat  formation,  and  their  distinction  fn>m  it. 

Ef:ono7fo^:  ConJfi/l^.rfitioriJi,  Tfie  rock  near  Waobakee  has  been 
bnm^:d  for  lirne  with  fair  »ncce*«.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  rec»>m- 
mendf-<l  for  that  pnrpose,  since,  in  the  vicinitv.  dolomite*  of  the 
Niagara  formation  of  eoficrior  qnalitv  alK^und.  Certain  layers  fnr- 
fii»h  exr:»;llent  building  material,  and  the  thinner  be«is  serve  a  tern- 
j»r/rant'  purfx^no  a*  flagging,  but  their  tendenev  to  split  is  detrimental 
Xft  their  <^lurabilitv.  The  same  remarks  are  true  of  the  formation  near 
Milwaukee.  iVith  are  very  serviceable  for  the  purposes  of  Macad- 
amizing, owing  X4y  their  hanlness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  ease  with 
which  they  are  reduced  to  the  proper  form. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 


DEVONIAN. 


HAMILTON  CEMENT  ROCK. 

The  uppermost  and  newest  of  the  indurated  formations  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  the  only  representative  of  the  Devonian  age,  is  the  Hamilton 
cement  rock,  near  Milwaukee.  It  occupies  a  limited  area,  lying  adja- 
cent to  the  lake,  immediately  north  of  the  city,  and  rests  an  part  upon 
the  shaly  limestone  above  described,  and  apparently  upon  the  Niagara 
limestone  in  other  portions.  In  general  lithological  characteristics, 
it  consists  of  a  bluish-gray  or  ash-colored,  impure  dolomite,  which 
weathers,  upon  exposure,  to  a  yellowish  or  buff  color,  owing  to  the 
oxidation  of  the  iron  which  constitutes  one  of  its  ingredients.  The 
impurities 'consist  chiefly  of  silica  and  alumina.  The  rock  is  char- 
acterized in  certain  portions  by  the  occasional  presence  of  cavities,  in 
which  occur  crystals  of  iron  pyrites  and  calcite,  and,  very  rarely,  zinc 
blende.  Crystals  of  the  two  former  minerals  are  disseminated  more 
or  less  through  certain  portions  of  the  rock.  In  texture,  it  is  some- 
what varying,  being  quite  homogeneous  in  some  layers,  and  quite  ir- 
regular and  lumpj'^  in  others,  while  the  chemical  composition  changes 
much  less  markedly,  though  sufficiently  to  affect  the  hydraulic  prop- 
erties of  the  rock.  In  degree  of  induration,  it  ranges  from  rather  soft 
to  moderately  hard.  The  beds  are  usually  thick,  with  the  exception 
of  some  portions,  which  are  somewhat  shaly.  The  general  aspect  of 
the  bedding  and  stratification  is  well  shown  in  the  accompanying 
chromo-lithograph. 

Tike  chemical  composition  of  the  typical  portion  is  very  fully  indi- 
cated by  the  accompanying  table  of  analyses  of  cement  rocks,  in  which 
will  be  found  eight  analyses  of  the  rock  from  the  Milwaukee  river, 
the  selections  and  determinations  being  by  different  parties. 
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ANALYSES  OF  CEMENT  ROCKS. 


Kind  of  Rock. 


Milwaukee,  No.  1 

Milwaukee,  No.  2 

Milwaukee,  Layers  2-6 

Milwaukee,  Layers  7-11  .... 
Milwaukee,  Layers  2-11 .... 

Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Wash.  St.  bridge 
Milwaukee,  Wash.  St.  bhdge 

Milwaukee,  averasre 

Rosendale,  New  York 

Utica,  Illinois 

Utica,  IlUnois  .  .\ 

Akron,  New  York 

Akron,  New  York 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

PointH  aux  Roche,  L.Champ'n 

Cumberland,  Maiyland 

English 

Bofog-ne,  France 

Vassy,  France 

Theil,  France 


Authority 

for 
analysis. 


Bode  . . . 
Bode  . . . 
Bode  . . 
Bode  . . . 
Bode  — 
Doremus 
Bode  — 
Bode  — 


•  •  •  •  • 


Gilmore. . . . 

Gihnore 

Reid 

Gilmore  . . . 

Reid 

Reid 

Reid 

Gilmore. . . . 
Berthier  . . . 
Draijies 


Reid 


s 


o 

ai 

I 


45.54 
48.29 
47.55 
47.09 
45.44 
4-».o< 
41.34 
40.05 
45.11 
46.00 
50.42 
58.84 
:i5.60 

40.54 
5:j.;W 
41.80 
65.70 
61.60 
6:^.80 
60.00 


3P 

B 

o 

s 

ft  o 


i. 


32.46 
29.19 
:K).91 
24.95 
31.27 
27.67 
:^.88 
i35.82 
:^).89 
17.76 
18.67 

15.:^ 

19.26 

19.26 

17.98 

22.60 

4.10 

0.50 

0.00 

1.50 

1.32 


a 

s 


o 


78.00 

77.48 

78.46 

72.04 

76.71 

73.24 

76.22 

75.87 

76.00 

6:^.76 

69.09 

64.22 

54.86 

54.86 

58.52 

75.90 

45.90 

66.20 

61. 

65.30 

61.32 


60' 15 


8 


17.56 
17.56 
13.74 
18.77 
15.65 
15.60 
16.99 
17.00 
16.61 
27.70 
21.60 
25.20 
:33.80 
33.80 
19.66 
20.07 
21.74 
18.00 
5.00 
14.00 
18.20 


C 

B 


1.41 
1.40 
3.95 
5.14 
4.60 
.12 
5.00 
5.00 
4.09 

2.:^ 

5.27 
6.16 
3.96 
3.96 
3.14 
1.70 
16.74 
6.60 
4.80 
5.70 
1.20 


3 


•a 
o 


•a 

c 

•f-s 


3.03  22.00 
2.24i21.-20 
3.85(21.54 
4.05,27.96 


3.04 

.38 

1.79 


2:3.29 
27.98 
2:3.78 


1.80,23.80 
3.25|24.00 
36.24 
:30.91 


6.20 
4.04 
4.40  a5. 76 
7.3845.14 


7.:38 

5.36 
1.70 
15.30 
8.80 
15.60 
15.00 
11.28 


4.5.14 
40.26 
2:3.44 
56.78 
:3:3.40 
:35.40 
:34.70 
30.68 


Organic  Remains,  The  Hamilton  period  marked  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  life  of  the  Wisconsin  formations.  While  multitudes 
of  Protozoans,  Tladiates,  Mollusks  and  Articulates  lived  in  the  Sil- 
urian seas,  and  left  their  remains  embedded  and  embalmed  in  the 
accumulating  sediments,  whether  of  sandstone,  shale  or  limestone,  no 
fragment  or  trace  of  a  Vertebrate  has  been  found.  The  Hamilton 
period  witnessed  the  introduction  of  tliis  highest  type  of  the  animal 
kingdom  into  the  Wisconsin  series.  In  other  portions  of  America, 
the  remains  of  Vertebrates  appear  somewhat  earlier,  in  strata  wanting 
in  our  state,  and,  in  the  deposits  of  Europe,  still  earlier.  The  ver- 
tebrate remains  of  this  formation  are  confined  to  the  relics  of  fishes, 
and,  unfortunately,  these  are  fragmentary  and  imperfect.  They  have 
been  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry,  a  most 
eminent  autliority  in  this  department  of  paleontology,  who  finds  them 
to  be  new  and  unknown  species.  They  consist  of  fragments  of  the 
teeth  of  Chima>roids  and  a  plate  of  a  Placoderm.  Only  one  specimen 
is  suflieiently  well  preserved  to  justify  description,  and  being  thus 
exceptional  in  cliaracter,  may  merit  the  partiality  of  delineation  here. 
The  following  is  the  description  of  Prof.  Newberry: 
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Rhyiichodtis  exca/vatns.    Newberry. 

Tooth  small,  when  entire,  perhaps  two  and  a  half  inches  long  by 
one  and  a  quarter  inches  deep;  crown  alone  preserved.  Of  this,  the 
external  surface  is  marked  vertically  with  vermicular  furrows;  supe- 
rior margin  sinuous,  terminating  anteriorly  in  a  prominent  point;  the 
superior  surface  irregularly  excavated  and  roughened,  showing  two 
prominent  points,  or  tubercles,  one  on  the  middle  of  the  exterior 
margin,  the  other  on  the  inner  margin,  and  near  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity. The  inner  surface  of  the  tooth  shows  a  prominent  ridge, 
running  up  to  the  anterior-  point.  This  tooth  is  evidently  fitted  for 
trituration  rather  than  cutting,  and  resembles,  in  its  general  form,  i?. 
frangens  of  the  Corniferous  limestone.  It  is,  however,  much  smaller 
and  thinner,  and  the  tubercles  of  the  upper  surface  are  differently 
situated  from  what  they  are  in  the  tooth  of  that  species. 

Locality  and  Forination,  Hamilton  Group,  Brown  Deer,  Mil- 
waukee county,  Wisconsin. 

In  addition  to  the  fish  remains,  there  are  the  following  inverte- 
brates: Of  Bryozoans,  a  Feneatella  and  a  tiiberculated  Trematopora 
occurring  in  massive  and  frondose  forms;  of  Corals,  the  cast  of  the 
cup  of  a  Cyathophyllum\  of  Brachiopoda,  a  new  species  of  Lin-gula^ 
and  also  one  of  Diacm^^  Orthis  hnpresBa^  and  an  undetermined 
Orthis^  Strophodonta  demissa^  S,  perplana.  Chonetea  coronuta  and  a 
species  closely  resembling  C,  deflecta^  a  Productella^  allied  to  P, 
spinulicosta^  Splrifera  mucronuta^  S,  fuedlalis^  S,  granulifera^  S. 
fornuciLla^  S,  pinnata^  a  species  allied  to  S,  fornacula^  but  larger 
and  one  near  S,  angiista^  Spiriferina  zigzag^  Cyrtina  Hamiltoiiensis^ 
Trematospira  hii'svta,  Atrypa  retwularis^  A,  occidentaliSj  Leior- 
hyiichns^  resembling  Z.  Kelloggi\  of  Lamellibranchs,  a  Pteronitea^ 
Pal(eoneilo  constrieta,  P.  emarginata^  a  species  allied  to  P.  plana^ 
Modioinorpha  concentrica^  and  an  undetermined  species;  of  Pter- 
opods,  an  Ecculiomphalus^  closely  resembling  Euomphalus  laxus/  of 
Cephalopods,  two  new  species  of  Gomphoceras,  and  an  Orthoceras/ 
and  of  Crustaceans,  Phacops  raiia. 

These  show  a  preponderance  of  Hamilton  forms,  some  of  which  are 
highly  characteristic  species,  and  occur  in  great  abundance.  With 
these  are  mingled  a  number  of  Corniferous  species,  representing  a 
lower  horizon,  and  a  few  Chemung  forms  belonging  to  a  higher 
series. 

Age.  The  foregoing  fossils  are  entirely  decisive  as  to  the  age  of 
the  formation,  and  place  it  in  the  early  portion  of  the  Hamilton 
period.  This  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  its  stratigraphical  relations 
and  with  the  general  geological  structure  of  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
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nent,  since,  eastward  from  Wisconsin,  there  intervenes  between  the 
Hamilton  strata  and  the  Niagara  series,  the  lower  Devonian  and  the 
uppermost  Silurian  formations;  while  to  the  westward,  in  northern 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  the  Hamilton  beds  rest  directly  upon  the  Nia^ra 
group.  The  intermediate  formations  thin  out  and  disappear,  and,  as 
already  indicated,  the  vanishing  edge  of  the  Lower  Helderberg  strata 
barely  reaches  the  eastern  margin  of  our  state.  The  mingling  of  Cor- 
niferous  species  from  below  with  Chemung  forms  from  above  is  not 
age  of  the  only  an  interesting  fact  in  itself,  but  is  one  whose  bearing 
upon  the  deposit  is  most  significant  and  decisive,  and  establishes  the 
correctness  of  its  reference  to  the  Hamilton  period. 

Local  Descriptions.  The  most  extensive  and  important  outcrop 
of  this  formation  i^  found  along  the  Milwaukee  river,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Washington  Street  Bridge,  extending  above  and  below,  in  Sees. 
4  and  5,  T.  7,  R.  22  E.  The  rock  nowhere  rises  to  any  considerable 
height  above  the  river-bed,  so  that  no  extensive  vertical  section  can 
be  seen,  and  the  frequent  interruptions  of  the  exposure,  as  traced 
along  the  river,  prevent  any  trustworthy  correlation  of  the  strata. 
The  lithological  characters  of  the  rock  at  this  point  are  essentially 
those  before  given  as  general  characteristics,  and  this  locality  may  be 
regarded  as  the  typical  one  of  the  formation.  A  portion  of  the  layers 
found  west  of  the  bridge  are  more  shaly  than  the  average  rock  of  the 
formation,  and  tend  to  disintegrate  somewhat  more  readily  on  expos- 
ure. A  stratum  found  below  the  bridge  possesses  a  more  granular 
character  than  the  rest  of  the  formation,  but  the  chemical  analyses 
that  have  been  made  of  the  several  portions,  indicate  that  these  varia- 
tions are  largely  of  a  physical  nature,  and  that  thecheniiciil  composi- 
tion is  less  varying.  In  the  drift  lying  npon  this  rock,  an  abtmdance 
of  black  shale  is  present  in  thin,  fragile,  more  or  less  rounded  chips, 
indicating  the  near  presence  of  the  formation  from  which  they  are 
derived,  and  which  may  be  conjectured  to  be  the  overlving  black  slate, 
80  abundant  in  other  regions.  I^o  exposures  of  this  rock  have,  how- 
ever, been  discovered  in  Wisconsin,  but  as  this  region  is  extensively 
covered  with  drift,  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  exist. 

Nearly  all  the  species  of  the  foregoing  list  have  been  found  at  this 
locality,  notwithstanding  the  limited  extent  of  the  exposure,  and  indi- 
cate a  rich  and  abundant  fauna.  The  working  of  the  beds,  which  has 
been  commenced  since  this  collection  was  made,  and  the  importance 
and  interest  which  now  attaches  to  the  formation  will,  doubtless, 
very  much  increase  the  number  of  species  now  given,  and  develop 
specimens  which  will  more  fully  elucidate  the  structure  of  some  that 
are  now  imperfectly  represented. 
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In  section  11,  town  of  Granville,  a  railroad  cut  just  south  of  the 
flag  station,  known  as  Brown  Deer,  exhibits  a  few  feet  of  this  forma- 
tion. The  original  lithological  characters  are  essentially  those  already 
described,  but  the  rock  of  this  locality  has  been  more  extensively 
weathered  than  that  near  Washington  Street  bridge,  and  presents  a 
buff  color,  except  in  the  interior  of  some  of  the  heavier  layers,  and  is 
also  somewhat  decomposed  in  certain  portions.  This  is  the  typical 
locality  of  the  Chimaeroid  fish,  JRhynchodua  excavatus,  previously 
described,  and  with  it  are  associated  the  leading  forms  of  the  general 
list  above  given,  prominent  among  which  are  Orthis  impreasaj 
Strophodonta  demissaj  S.  perplana^  Sperifera  pi/anata^  S.  medialis, 
Speriferina  zigzag,  Atrypa  reticuluris,  Palcson^ilo  conatricta, 
Modiomorpha  concentrica,  and  others.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  bed 
of  the  Milwaukee  river  opposite  this  point,  the  formation  exists  in 
place;  but  it  was  not  accessible  at  the  time  of  our  investigations. 

In  sections  9  and  10  of  the  same  township,  occurs  the  most 
northwesterly  exposure  of  this  formation  now  known.  It  occupies 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  underlaid  by  limestone  belonging  to  the  Niagara 
formation.  The  rock  is  here  a  rather  soft,  granular,  buff,  impure 
dolomite,  much  stained  with  iron,  doubtless  due  to  the  decomposition 
and  oxidation  of  pyrites,  originally  disseminated  through  it.  Orthis 
impressa,  Strophodonta  demissaj  Spirifera  pinnata,  Atrypa  occi- 
dentalis,  and  A.  reticularis,  show  the  character  of  the  fauna. 

Along  the  lake  shore,  on  Whiteflsh  Bay,  the  formation  rises 
slightly  above  the  water  level  in  a  very  limited  exposure.  Tlie  strata 
at  this  point  have  a  firmer  texture,  but  more  uneven  structure,  than 
at  the  previously  named  localities.  The  lines  of  deposition  and  bed- 
ding are  irregular.  Angular  cavities  of  moderate  size  are  not  unfre- 
quent,  some  of  which  are  filled  with  a  semi-fluid,  tar-like  bitumen. 
An  analysis  of  this  rock  by  Professor  Daniells  shows  it  to  have  the 
following  composition: 

Carbonate  of  lime 49. 12 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 38 .  76 

Sulphate  of  lime  . .     0. 07 

Phosphate  of  lime trace. 

Sulphm: trace. 

Silica 8.59 

Sesquioxides  of  iron  and  alumina   3 .  51 

100.05 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  to  have  much  less  silica  and  alumina  than 
the  beds  on  the  Milwaukee  river. 
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Tlie  following  species  were  collected  at  this  point:  Orthu  im- 
jyressa^  Strophodonta  demiasa^  S,  perplana^  Sperifera  medialis^  S, 
pinnata^  Atrypa  reticularis^  Palceoneilo  constricta^  P,  emarginata, 
Modiomorpha  concentriea^  two  new  species  of  GompJioceraa^  Pha- 
cops  rana^  and  several  imperfect  forms  belonging  to  the  genera 
Cyathophyllum^  Lingula^  Spirifera^  Paloeoneilo^  Modiomorpha  and 
Ecculioinphalus^  and  the  plate  of  a  Placoderm  fish. 

Economic  Considerations,  The  credit  of  first  calling  attention  to 
the  hydraulic  properties  possessed  by  the  rock  of  this  formation  be- 
longs to  the  late  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham,  who,  some  years  since,  directed 
attention  to  it  as  probably  possessing  the  property  of  hydraulicity. 
In  an  article  prepared  for  Walling's  Atlas  of  Wisconsin,  under  date 
of  July,  1874,  he  called  attention  to  the  geological  relation  existing 
between  this  rock  and  the  water-limestone  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  with  a 
suggestion  as  to  its  possessing  the  same  useful  qualities.  The  first 
investigations  upon  the  part  of  the  geological  survey  were  made  by 
the  party  under  my  charge,  between  the  5th  and  12th  of  June,  1874, 
and  specimens  were  sent  to  the  chemist  of  the  survey  for  analysis  oa 
the  latter  date,  but  owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  that  department, 
analyses  were  not  received  until  the  following  year.  The  investiga- 
tions of  Dr.  Wight  upon  the  same  subject  in  the  year  1875  are  fully 
stated  in  his  Annual  Keport.  The  credit  of  demonstrating  by  actual 
tests,  the  unusual  hydraulic  excellence  of  the  rock  of  this  formation, 
is  due  to  the  gentlemen  constituting  the  Milwaukee  Cement  Co.,  and 
to  Mr.  D.  J.  Whittemore,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  C,  M.  &  St.  R  R. 
K.  To  these  gentlemen  I  am  imder  obligations  for  the  following 
facts,  relating  to  their  interesting  and  important  investigations:^ 

The  first  series  of  experiments  of  Mr.  Whittemore  to  determine 
the  quality  of  this  rock  as  a  cement  stone,  and  the  strength  and  value 
of  the  product,  extended  continuously  over  nearly  one  year  and  a  half, 
and  embraced  about  1,500  individual  tests,  and  perhaps  an  equal  num- 
ber has  been  made  by  him  and  other  competent  gentlemen  since. 
These  experiments  were  conducted  according  to  standard  methods, 
with  excellent  apparatus,  and  ap])ear  to  have  been  characterized  by 
impartiality  in  selection,  and  conscientious  care  in  manipulation.  The 
results  obtained  from  the  commercial  cements  with  which  comparison 
was  made  compare  very  favorably  with  those  obtained  by  other  com- 
petent experimenters  upon  the  same  products,  which  indicates  that 
the  selection  was  a  fair  one,  and  as  the  several  samples  were  subjected 
to  the  same  processes,  the  results  possess  much  more  value  than  if 

'  See  a  paper  read  before  the  Fortnightly  Chib  of  Milwaukee,  Novemljer  4,  1875,  by 
Don  J.  Whittemore,  of  which  the  following  is  little  more  than  an  abstract. 
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the  data,  with  which  comparison  is  made,  were  compiled  from  trials 
made  at  various  times,  and  under  varying  conditions  and  manipula- 
tion.* The  Milwaukee  cement  was  prepared  by  calcination  in  cru- 
cibles with  varying  degrees  of  torrification,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
experimental  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  rock,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  maximum  of  good  results  was  secured.  Mr.  Wliit- 
temore  expresses  the  opinion  that,  with  proper  care,  a  better  com- 
mercial article  than  the  one  used  might  be  manufactured. 

The  commercial  cements  were  obtained  as  fresh  as  possible  from 
the  stock  in  the  market,  a  selection  being  made  from  large  quantities, 
and  only  those  used,  that,  upon  trial,  were  found  to  be  of  good  qual- 
ity. To  secure  uniform  fineness,  only  that  portion  of  each  product 
was  used  that  passed  through  a  sieve  of  2^704  meshes  to  the  square 
inch. 

The  following  table  shows  the  tensile  strength  in  pounds  per  square 
inch  of  mortars  of  clear  cement,  seven  days  old,  the  last  six  in  water; 
also  of  mortars  composed  of  equal  weights  of  cement  and  sand  at  90 
days,  the  last  89  in  water: 


Kind  op  Cement. 


Commercial  Cements  — 
No.    1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

Milwaukee  Cement  — 


Tensile  Strenotd,    in 

Pounds 

PER  Square  Inch,  of 

Mortars 

Composed  op 

Clear  cement,  sev- 
en days  old. 

Equal  weights  of 
cement  ana  sand, 
ninety  days  old. 

95 

194 

77 

185 

88 

152i^ 

97 

270 

107M 

195 

139>i 

204K 

44 

36 

140 

^H 

182M 

95 

280 

98?^ 

149 

90 

157 

70K 

196% 

101 

190 

98 

2023i 

96 

290 

In  the  above  table,  the  result  for  the  Milwaukee  cement  was  ob- 

^  Those  who  may  wish  to  compare  the  results  obtained  by  ^Ir.  Whittemore  with  those 
of  others  will  find  the  means  of  doing  so  in  Gren.  Q.  A.  Gilmore's  standard  work  on 
Limes,  Hydraulic  Cements  and  Mortars. 
Wis.  Sur.— 26 
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tained  from  the  average  of  separate  tests  of  two  samples  taken  from 
widely  diiferent  parts  of  the  outcrop  on  the  Milwaukee  river,  and  cal- 
cined, one  four,  and  the  other  three  hours,  and  from  a  mixture  of 
these  calcined  for  two  and  a  half,  three,  three  and  a  half,  four,  and  four 
and  a  half  hours,  respectively.  The  results  indicate  a  convenient  lat- 
itude in  calcination,  which  is  an  important  consideration  in  securing 
a  uniformly  reliable  commercial  product. 

To  ascertain  the  breaking  stength  of  the  cement,  rectangular  bars 
one  inch  square,  in  cross  section,  and  four  inches  long,  were  prepared, 
from  the  several  samples  tested,  in  a  precisely  similar  manner,  and  al- 
lowed to  set  under  an  end  pressure  of  32  pounds;  when  they  were 
removed  and  kept  one  day  in  air  and  ninety-nine  in  water.  They 
were  then  broken  by  resting  them  upon  supports  four  inches  apart 
and  applying  weight  gradually  at  the  center.  The  results  are  given  in 
the  following  table: 

BREAKING   STRENGTH   OF   CEMENT   MORTARS. 


W  HITTEMORE. 

Yardley. 

Kind  op  Cement. 

Cement  2 
Sand      1 

Cement  1 
Sand      2 

Cement  2 
Sand      1 

Cement  1 
Sa.nd      2 

PiTttTHTiftTiraal  Ppmpnf.  Nn.     1 

54 
59 

98K 
100 

59 
107 

120% 

i:38 

124 

mi 

44M 
443'^ 
47 
449rf 

89U 
75M 
57M 

55 
69 

64 
70 

32 

3:3 

....  do do ...          10........... 

....  do ........ do ...         11........... 

62 

20 

Milwaukee  Cement  calcined  2}4  hours. . 
....  do  •...••..  do  ..a.......  o  hours ... 

•  •  •  •do.  •••*.•.  do   ••.«•••••   4  noiiFR  . . 

. . .  .do do.  .mixture  (before  men- 
tioned)   

Milwaukee  cement,  ayeiji^. . . .  i  * 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  breaking  strength 
of  the  Milwaukee  cement  is  16  per  cent,  higher  than  the  best  result 
obtained  from  the  six  commercial  samples  tested,  when  the  propor- 
tions were  two  of  cement  to  one  of  sand,  and  22  per  cent,  when  the 
proportions  were  one  of  cement  to  two  of  sand.  The  average  of  the 
Milwaukee  cement  exceeds  the  average  of  the  commercial  cements  by 
56  per  cent.  That  this  difference  is  not  due  to  inferiority  in  the  com- 
mercial cements  used  by  Mr.  Whittemore  appears  from  a  comparison 
with  the  results  of  tests  made  by  Edward  Yardley,  C.  E.,  reported  in 
the  transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  for  1872, 
and  given  in  the  table  above.     Mr.  Yardley's  specimens  were  of  sim- 
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ilar  form,  composition  aud  age,  but  were  made  plastic  like  mason's 
mortar,  while  Hr.  Wliittemore's  were  all  made  stiff.  Halting  all  dae 
allowance  for  this,  it  still  appears  evident  that  Mr.  Whittemore  used 
a  enperior  selection  of  commercial  cements. 

For  determining  tlie  crushing  strength,  cylinders  of  mortar  having 
a  base  area  of  one  square  inch,  and  a  height  of  one  inch,  were  formed 
from  the  several  cements,  and  kept  under  a  pressure  of  32  pounds 
until  set,  when  tliey  were  kept  in  a  dry  room  one  day,  and  then  im- 
mersed for  89  days  in  water,  when  they  were  crushed,  several  samples 
of  each  being  used.     The  following  table  gives  tlie  resnlts  obtained: 

CRUSHINa    STHESOTH, 

Ih  pounds  pet-  gguait  inch,  o/caneiit  mortars,  90  daij»  oM,  the  last  89  in  water. 


F  Cement. 

COKPOBITIOK  OF 

MOHTAH 

KlSD 

K. 

SI 

si 

rt 

r 

S 

- 

2.77.5 

l.ftW 

884 

1.311 

.■« 

2,aoo 

1,614 

i,m;i 

2.767 

7W 
1.071 
1,536 

3:17 
417 

802 

180 

■im 

524 

1..311 
1.721 
2.893 

No.    4 

70 

Comraemal 

xc,:  6 

3.479 

;i060 

1,59.) 

895 

B1.5 

3,100 

77 

4,743 

;i,47S 

84:1 

3,30.'^ 

MO 

No.    8 

:t,'>f, 

NO 

Xn.    9 

:i,7s:i 

m 

No.  10 

8.1ilT 

UK) 

,   No.  11 

A 

JlUwaukee 

H 

h'miJ  C  Mis'ture 

■A.  7u.'> 
:i.W7 

H.:«l     2,47M 

1  ,^t,l 
1.4(iT 

l.tKJ 

5,'(tt!S 

114 
1;^5 

a,7W 

3,469     2,497 

1,479 

i,i;i-. 

5,111 

VM 

PorUan.l.... 

6.330 

4.030     3.A5G 

1,769 

Ttfi 

5,917 

U-i 

By  an  inejwction  of  the  above  table,  it  will  he  seen  that  in  the 
strength  of  the  clear  cement,  the  commercial  articles  Nos,  7  and  H 
surpass  the  "Wisconsin  product,  but  as  the  admixture  of  sand  is  in- 
creased, the  relative  sujieriority  of  the  hitter  becomes  very  conspicu- 
ous. It  appears  that  the  larger  the  proportion  of  sand,  the  greater 
tlie  relative  vahie  of  the  Milwaukee  cement.  Since  cement  is  usually 
used  with  at  least  an  oqnal  quantity  of  sand,  the  columns  in  the  above 
table  that  give  the  proportions  of  1  to  ],  1  to  2,  and  1  to  3,  indicate 
the  practical  value  of  the  products  examined,  and  they  therefore  are 
combined  in  the  i*ixth  column  of  the  table.  The  hist  column  gives  in 
a  more  convenient  form  the  value  of  the  several  cements  for  the  pro- 
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portions  indicated,  the  two  best  commercial  cements  l>eing  taken  as  a 
standard  of  comparison,  and  expressed  by  100.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  average  of  the  tests  of  the  Wisconsin  product,  exceeds  the 
highest  of  the  commercial  articles  by  23  per  cent.,  and  exceeds  the 
av^erage  of  the  eleven,  which  represent  the  relative  strength  of  the  ce- 
ment in  the  Milwaukee  market,  by  54  per  cent.  The  remarkable  im- 
ported cement,  known  as  Portland,  was  included  in  these  tests,  and  the 
results  are  given  in  the  table.  As  it  is  extensively  used  in  Europe, 
and  has  been  submitted  to  a  great  many  trials,  its  character  and  value 
are  well  known  to  engineers  and  experts,  and  it  therefore  furnishes  a 
valuable  standard  of  comparison.  Within  the  proportions  named 
above,  the  Wisconsin  cement  surpasses  the  best  of  the  commercial 
cements  almost  as  much  as  it  is  surpassed  by  this  unrivalled  artificial 
European  product. 

It  remained  to  test  the  adhesive  strength  of  this  mortar,  and  for 
this  purpose  Mr.  Whittemore  joined  common  brick  crosswise  with 
mortar  composed  of  equal  parts  of  cement  and  sand,  and  kept  them 
under  a  pressure  of  five  pounds  per  square  inch,  until  the  mortar  had 
set,  when  the  brick  were  packed  in  damp  sand  for  seventy  days,  and 
then  were  separated  by  tensile  strain,  with  the  following  results: 

Commercial  cement  No.  1 39Ji 

"    2 59 

"    3 16 

"    4 27% 

6 4\H 


i(  (4  tl 


"    7 541^ 

"    8 41^ 


"  10 66 

*' 11 esyi 

Average  of  commercial  cements 45J^ 

Average  of  three  products  of  Milwaukee  cement 70J2 

English  Portland 47J^ 

In  many  instances,  the  result  only  shows  the  cohesive  strength  of 
the  brick,  since  after  a  strain  of  60  pounds  is  reached,  the  brick  is  of- 
ten ruptured  instead  of  the  mortar. 

Sawn  slabs  of  marble  treated  in  a  similar  manner  showed  an  adhe- 
sive strength  of  oSf  pounds,  when  joined  96  days.  The  rate  of  indu- 
ration was  ascertained  by  crushing  cylinders  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  cement  and  sand,  at  the  end  of  every  five  days  up  to  ninety.  The 
following  series  indicates  the  strength,  in  pounds,  per  square  inch, 
attained,  beginning  at  the  age  of  five  days  and  ending  at  ninety:  403, 
837, 1,178,  1,519,  1,953,  2,418,  2,635,  2,759,  2,867,  2,976,  3,068,  3,162, 
3,255,  3,332,  3,410,  3,487,  3,571,  3,658. 
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Gen.  Q.  A.  Gilmore,  XJ.  S.  A.,  the  highest  authority  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  this  country,  gives  as  the  average  tensile  strength  of  the  Mil- 
waukee cement,  at  the  end  of  seven  days,  6^  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  and  that  of  the  standard  brands  of  five  of  the  Eosendale  compa- 
nies at  47  pounds.  He  also  informs  me  that  the  commercial  product  of 
the  Milwaukee  stone,  used  under  his  direction  at  Washington  city, 
for  making  concrete,  produced  excellent  work.  Similar  testimony  is 
given  by  others  who  have  used  the  cement.  The  excellence  of  the 
product  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  established. 

Four  large  kilns,  with  a  mill  and  accessory  works,  have  been  already 
constructed  and  put  in  successful  operation.  The  extent  of  the  deposit 
is  abundantly  sufficient  for  all  anticipated  wants,  and  its  location  is 
convenient  and  accessible.  The  description  of  so  interesting  and  im- 
portant a  resource  forms  a  fitting  close  for  our  discussion  of  the  geol- 
ogy of  Eastern  "Wisconsin. 
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IKTEODUCTION. 

The  following  report  covers  a  region  having  an  area  of  about  10,000 
square  miles,  and  is  the  result  of  something  more  than  nine  months, 
in  all,  of  field  work.  The  greater  part  of  this  was  done  in  the  seasons 
of  1874  and  1875,  my  work  during  the  other  years  of  the  existence  of 
the  survey  having  been  in  the  Lake  Superior  country,  which  will  be 
treated  of  in  a  subsequent  volume. 

The  district  now  reported  on,  including  the  central  counties  of 
Wisconsin,  is  nearly  one-fourth  larger  than  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
whose  third  geological  survey  has  been  in  progress  from  1864  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  has  issued,  besides  numerous  annual  reports,  a 
large  volume  of  nine  hundred  pages,  and  an  atlas  of  maps.  Prof. 
Geikie,  director  of  the  geological  survey  of  Scotland,  has  recently 
made  tlie  statement,  in  a  public  lecture,  that  the  average  annual 
amount  of  ground  gone  over  by  each  geologist  of  that  survey  is  about 
one  hundred  square  miles,  this  amount  of  labor  being  performed  by 
an  average  daily  walk  of  ten  to  fifteen  miles,  in  a  year  of  two  hundred 
days  in  the  field.  At  the  same  rate,  an  examination  of  the  Central 
Wisconsin  district  would  require  over  one  hundred  years  of  continu- 
ous work.  These  statements  are  made  in  order  that  a  fair  judgment 
may  be  passed  upon  the  results  accomplished,  as  compared  with  those" 
of  the  surveys  of  other  states  and  countries,  and  in  order  that  it  may 
be  understood  that  no  claim  is  made  of  having  made  an  exhaustive 
survey  of  the  district  reported  upon. 

Geological  mapping  is  accurate,  ceteris  paribus^  exactly  in  pro- 
portion as  the  geographical  maps  used  as  a  basis  are  accurate.  One 
great  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  surveys  of  Great  Britain  lies  in  the 
almost  absolute  accuracy  of  the  celebrated  Ordnance  Maps  of  that 
country,  which  are  drawn  on  a  scale  of  six  inches  to  the  mi)e,  and 
show  ew^ry  topographical  feature,  road,  and  house,  with  such  faithful- 
ness that  the  geologist  has  little  more  to  do  than  to  mark  upon  them 
outcrops  as  fast  as  found.  In  the  United  States,  the  only  maps  hav- 
ing any  genuine  claim  to  accuracy  are  those  of  the  coasts  of  the 
continent,  and  of  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment triangulation  surveys,  and  even  these  arc,  for  the  most  part, 
on  too  small  a  scale  to  be  of  much  use  in  geological  mapping.  Nev- 
ertheless, in  this  regard,  we  have  in  Wisconsin  a  great  advantage  over 
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most  of  the  older  states  of  the  Union,  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  Linear  Surveys,  which  have  divided  the  whole  state  up  into 
townships  of  thirty-six  square  miles,  and  these  again  into  sections  of  one 
square  mile  each.  Plats  of  each  township  are  always  to  be  obtained, 
drawn  to  a  scale  of  two  inches  to  the  mile,  and  showing  marshes,  prai- 
ries, streams,  and  timber  land;  all  of  which  are  pretty  closely  correct 
where  crossed  by  the  section  lines,  though  elsewhere  only  roughly  ap- 
proximate. With  these  maps,  a  little  trouble  suffices  to  locate  out- 
crops with  considerable  accuracy,  and  the  task  becomes  still  easier  in 
the  case  of  those  few  counties  of  which  there  are  atlases  showing  the 
locations  of  roads  and  houses.  Notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  shortness  of  the  field  work,  it  is  believed  that  the  maps 
accompanying  this  report  will  compare  favorably  in  closeness  of  detail 
with  those  made  of  any  other  states  in  the  Union. 

The  present  report  is  the  only  comprehensive  one  ever  made  on  the 
area  included  within  the  Central  Wisconsin  district,  the  greater  part 
of  which  has,  indeed,  never  before  been  geologically  examined,  al- 
though a  number  of  reconnoissances  along  certain  lines  have  been 
made  in  former  years.  About  1847,  Dr.  Randall,  one  of  the  corps  of 
the  United  States  survey  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  under 
Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,  made  a  trip  along  Black  river  from  the  falls  to  the 
Fourth  Principal  Meridian.  His  observations  occupy  two  or  tliree 
pages  in  Dr.  Owen's  final  report,^  and  are  accompanied  by  one  or  two 
colored  sections.  In  the  same  year.  Dr.  J.  G.  N^orwood,  another  of  Dr. 
Owen's  corps,  made  a  canoe  trip  along  the  Wisconsin  from  its  source 
to  Sauk  City.  His  observations,  in  the  form  of  an  itinerary,  cover 
about  fifteen  pages  ^  of  the  same  volume,  which  includes  also  about 
twelve  pages  ^  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Shumard  on  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin 
below  Portage.  In  1855,  Dr.  J.  G.  Percival,  then  state  geologist, 
spent  five  months  in  making  a  general  reconnoissance  of  the  entire 
state,  visiting  all  but  twelve  counties.  His  report  on  this  reconnois- 
sance, printed  after  his  death  in  May,  1856,  covers  about  fifty  pages, 
in  which  each  formation  is  taken  up  in  regular  order.  Wliilst  this 
report  is  tinctured  somewhat  with  the  older  ideas,  and  some  of  its 
statements  have  been  since  proved  erroneous,  and  although  Dr.  Per- 
cival did  not  have  the  advantages  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  the 
science,  and  of  the  light  now  to  be  obtained  from  the  geological  reports 
of  adjacent  states,  nevertheless  his  general  summary  of  the  geology 
of  the  state,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  is  an  exceedingly  faithful 
one.  The  report  was  published  only  as  a  small  pamphlet,  and  has 
never  received  the  credit  it  deserved.     How  far  the  survey  under  Mr. 

*  Owen's  Geological  Survey  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  p.  151. 

•  Ibid,  pp.  277-293.      » Ibid,  pp.  51(M>22. 
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James  Hall,  in  1858-1861,  extended  into  the  Central  Wisconsin  dis- 
trict, I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  since  no  reports  were  ever  pub- 
lished, except  that  on  the  lead  region  by  Prof.  Whitney.  The  large 
geological  chart  of  Canada  and  the  northern  United  States,  issued  by 
the  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  gives  some  quite  accurate  details 
with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formations  of 
Central  Wisconsin,  and  as  these  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Hall,  thqr 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  good  deal  of  work  was  done  by  his  sur- 
vey that  was  never  published. 

Future  surveys  will,  beyond  doubt,  make  farther  and  more  detailed 
observations  than  now  submitted,  points'now  in  doubt  will  be  cleared 
up,  and  new  generalizations,  now  un thought  of,  will  be  made. 
Amongst  those  points  tliat  now  appear  especially  to  need  further  in- 
vestigation, may  be  mentioned  the  detailed  structure  of  the  Archaean 
terranes  of  the  northern  part  of  the  district,  and  the  question  as  to  the 
existence  of  two  distinct  formations  within  what  is  now  called  the 
the  Potsdam  sandstone  series,  the  one  resting  upon  the  eroded  surface 
of  the  other.  The  first  of  these  can  be  fully  attained  only  by  an  ex- 
haustive traversing  of  the  unsettled  regions  on  foot,  the  location  of 
every  outcrop,  and  the  microscopic  examination  of  all  specimens. 
The  Archaean  ranges  of  the  Baraboo  valley,  too,  deserve  a  more  de- 
tailed study,  and  such  a  one  as  can  only  be  given  by  the  most  thorough 
traversing  on  foot. 

The  general  arrangement  of  this  report,  by  geological  formations, 
seems  to  be  the  only  logical  one.  A  complete  arrangement  by  coun- 
ties involves  a  great  deal  of  repetition,  and  renders  a  report  far  less 
intelligible  to  those  outside  the  state.  Nevertheless,  it  has  not  been 
thought  best  to  carry  the  geological  arrangement  too  far,  and  the  local 
details  are,  therefore,  arranged  geographically,  so  that  information 
with  regard  to  any  particular  locality  may  be  the  more  readily  found. 
Moreover,  in  giving  details  with  regard  to  the  several  Silurian  forma- 
tions, these  have  been  grouped  together,  because  in  much  of  the  dis- 
trict the  areas  occupied  by  them  are  so  interwoven  that  any  attempt 
to  give  the  details  with  regard  to  each  separately  would  result  only  in 
confusion.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret,  to  me  at  least,  that  the 
small  space  necessarily  assigned  to  this  report  has  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  print  all  of  the  manuscript  prepared.  The  pages  thrown  out 
include  a  detailed  topographical  and  geological  description,  by  town- 
ships, of  most  of  the  Silurian  portion  of  the  district;  and  the  plan  of 
the  report  is  marred  by  the  omission.  An  Appendix  on  Artesian 
Wells  and  a  Chemical  Appendix,  in  which  are  tabulated,  with  addi- 
tions, the  analyses  cited  in  the  foHowing  pages,  for  the  most  part  the 
work  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet,  are  also  crowded  out. 
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Tlie  parenthetical  numbers  of  the  detailed  descriptions  of  this  re- 
port are  thoae  of  specimens  representing  the  rocks  described.  These 
specimens  will  be  distributed,  according  to  law,  to  different  institu- 
tions in  the  state,  and  will  be  much  more  valuable  for  being  cited  here. 

It  remains  to  make  acknowledgments  for  aid  received  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  field  work,  and  in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

3Ir.  E.  T.  Sweet,  M.  S.,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  aided 
me  in  the  field  work  throughout  the  season  of  1874,  and  during  much 
of  that  of  1875.  Several  of  the  towns  in  Dane  county  were  mapped 
wholly  by  him,  besides  which  he  made  many  independent  obsen-ations 
in  other  parts  of  Dane  county,  and  in  southeastern  Columbia  county 
Mr.  Sweet  also  aided  greatly  in  the  chemical  work,  having  been  thus 
employed  especially  during  the  winter  of  1875-6.  With  very  few  ex- 
ceptions all  of  the  analyses  given  in  this  report  are  Mr.  Sweet's  work, 
and  full  credit  is  given  him  here  for  them. 

The  late  James  H.  Eaton,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy 
at  Beloit  College,  aided  me  in  the  field  work  during  about  two  months 
in  each  season,  his  services  being  given  for  his  expenses  only.  His 
faithful  observations,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  Glacial  Drift, 
have  contributed  much  to  the  material  of  this  report.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  in  Professor  Eaton's  death  the  state  has  lost  the 
best  trained  and  most  accomplished,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  c^jnscientious  and  painstaking  of  its  scientists. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1875,  Mr.  G.  C.  Synon,  B.  S.,  was  my  aid  in 
the  field  work.  Messrs.  Oliver  Matthews  and  W.  A.  Hover,  of  the 
Metallurgical  Department  of  the  State  University,  have  both  given 
aid  gratuit^^usly  in  field  work,  and  in  making  analyses.  Analytical 
determinations  have  also  been  made  gratuitously  by  Mr.  A.  ('.  Pres- 
cott,  in  the  University  laboratory.  Messrs.  J.  P.  Paine,  A.  D.  Con- 
over,  and  P.  L.  Norman  have  aided  me  in  preparing  the  cuts  and 
plates  for  this  report.  Mr.  W.  H.  Canfield,  of  Baraboo,  for  many 
years  a  surveyor  in  Sauk  county,  furnished  me  with  a  map  of  that 
county,  on  which  he  had  marked,  from  personal  observation,  the  loca- 
tion of  quartzite  outcrops,  thus  greatly  lessening  my  own  labor.  I 
should  also  add  that  Mr.  Canfield's  topographical  map  of  Sauk  county 
has  been  of  great  assistance  in  outlining  the  formations.  The  citizens 
of  the  region  generally  have  aided  me  greatly. 

This  report  has  been  nearly  all  prepared,  including  illustrations, 
and  the  examination  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  specimens, 
during  the  year  ending  June  1, 1877,  for  the  most  part  whilst  engaged 
in  teaching  several  hours  a  day;  and  the  task  has  not  been  a  light  one. 

UNrvBRSiTT  OF  WISCONSIN,  June  2, 1811.  K-  D.  L 
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OHAPTEE  I. 
SURFACE  FEATURES  OF  CENTRAL  WISCONSIN. 

The  region  here  designated  as  Central  Wisconsin  includes  Colum- 
bia, Marquette,  Waushara,  Adams,  Juneau,  Wood,  Marathon,  Clark 
and  Jackson  counties;  all  of  Dane  and  Sauk  counties  except  the  west- 
ern tier  of  towns  in  each;  and  also  that  portion  of  Green  Lake  county 
which  lies  north  of  the  Fox  river.  The  Atlas  plates  of  Areas  D,  E,  F, 
and  H,  apply  in  part  or  wholly  to  this  region. 

RIVER  SYSTEMS  AND  GENERAL  SURFACE  SLOPES. 

• 

Disregarding  the  small  areas  in  Clark  and  Jackson  counties  which 
drain  into  the  Chippewa  and  Trempealeau  rivers,  the  region  may  be 
said  to  include  portions  of  four  distinct  drainage  systems:  those  of 
the  Wisconsin,  Black  and  Eock  rivers,  which  flow  southward  and 
westward  to  the  Mississippi,  and  that  of  the  Fox  river,  which  flows 
northward  and  eastward  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  is  thus  tributary  to 
the  Saint  Lawrence. 

The  directions  and  areas  of  these  river  systems  are  more  or  less 
directly  influenced  by  tlie  rock  structure  of  the  state.  Extending  into 
AVifeconsin  from  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  forming  the 
central  nucleus  of  the  northern  half  of  Wisconsin,  is  a  great  mass  of 
ancient  crystalline  rocks,  which  is  bordered  on  all  sides  by  newer  and 
undisturbed  formations,  whose  outcropping  edges,  on  the  south,  east, 
and  west,  succeed  one  another  in  concentric  bands.  The  central  crys- 
talline mass,  probably  for  the  most  part  never  covered  by  later  forma- 
tions, includes  the  highest  land  in  the  state.  It  has  a  general  slope 
to  the  southward,  reaching  its  greatest  elevation  — 1,000  feet  above 
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Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior  —  along  its  northern  edge,  within  thirty 
miles  of  the  latter  lake.  The  waters  which  fall  upon  it  are  shed  in 
four  diflferent  directions:  to  the  north,  into  Lake  Superior;  to  the 
southeast,  into  Lake  Michigan;  to  the  south,  into  the  Wisconsin  — 
which  ultimately  reaches  the  Mississippi;  and  to  the  southwest  directly 
into  the  Mississippi.  The  northward  streams,  which  interlock  on  the 
summit  of  the  divide  with  those  flowing  southeast,  south,  and  south- 
west, and  descend  in  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  nearly  a  thousand 
feet,  are  entirely  witliout  the  region  at  present  imder  consideration. 
Of  the  streams  flowing  south  westward,  only  the  Black  river  drains 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  region,  whilst  the  southeasterly  streams 
are  mostly  outside  of  its  limits.  Some  of  the  latter  pass  directly  to 
Lake  Michigan,  whilst  others  concentrate  into  the  stream  known  as 
the  Wolf,  which,  after  leaving  the  area  of  crystalline  rocks,  takes  a 
southerly  course  until  it  meets  the  northward  flowing  Fox.  The  two, 
uniting,  pass  through  Lake  Winnebago  northward  to  Green  Bay. 
The  systems  of  the  upper  Fox  and  of  the  Rock,  though  less  immedi- 
ately under  the  influence  of  the  Archoean  watershed  of  the  north  part 
of  the  state,  are  still  directly  afifected  by  the  geology  of  the  regions 
they  drain,  the  waters  of  the  upper  Fox  being  shed  to  the  east  by  the 
high  sandstone  and  drift  region  of  western  Marquette  and  "Waushara 
counties,  and  to  the  north  by  the  high  limestone  belt  which  runs 
southwestwardly  through  Green  Lake  and  Columbia,  whilst  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Rock  river  are  shed  southeastward  by  the  same  limestone 
belt.  Although  traced  thus  directly  to  other  influences,  the  drainage 
areas  and  general  surface  slopes  of  the  southern  half  of  the  state  are 
still  in  some  degree  ultimately  attributable  to  the  position  and  shape 
of  the  Archoean  nucleus.  Whilst  the  southern  region  retains  the  gen- 
eral slope  southward  of  the  crystalline  rocks  in  the  north,  it  also  shows 
the  same  eastward  and  westward  slopes  from  a  central  north  and  south 
line.  This  seems  without  doubt  to  be  due  to  the  continuance,  beneath 
the  Paleozoic  accumulations,  of  the  Archaean  mass  with  the  same  sur- 
face structure  as  on  its  exposed  portions,  i.  ^.,  a  central  north  and 
south  crest  line,  itself  sloping  southward,  from  which  there  are  east- 
ward and  westward  slants. 

Of  the  whole  area  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  district,  the  Wisconsin 
drains  al^out  160  townships,  including  the  eastern  part  of  Clark,  nearly 
all  of  Marathon,  a  small  part  of  eastern  Jackson,  nearly  all  of  Wood 
and  Portage,  all  of  Juneau,  nearly  all  of  Adams,  all  of  Sauk,  about 
half  of  Columbia,  and  a  few  towns  in  northwestern  Dane;  the  Black 
river  drains  about  41  townships,  including  about  half  of  Clark,  nearly 
all  of  Jackson,  and  a  small  area  in  the  western  part  of  Wood;  the 
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Fox  drains  about  49  townships,  including  the  easternmost  part  of  Mar- 
athon and  Portage,  almost  all  of  Waushara,  all  of  Marquette,  south- 
eastern Adams,  about  four  townships  in  northern  Columbia,  and  all 
of  Green  Lake  within  the  district;  and  the  Rock  drains  about  31 
townships,  including  eastern  and  southwestern  Columbia,  and  nearly 
all  of  Dane. 

Much  the  most  important  of  these  streams  is  the  Wisconsin^  which 
constitutes,  with  its  valley,  the  main  topographical  feature  of  the 
region.     The  total  length  of  this  river,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth, 
is  about  500  miles.     Rising  in  Lac  Vieux  Desert,  on  the  summit  of 
the  Archaean  watershed,  at  an  elevation  of  951  feet  above  Lake  Michi- 
gan, it  pursues  a  general  southerly  course  for  300  miles  over  the  crys- 
talline rocks,  and  then,  passing  on  to  the  sandstones  which  form  its 
bed  for  the  remainder  of  its  course,  continues  to  the  southward  for 
some  eighty  miles  more.      Turning  then  westward,  it  reaches  the 
Mississippi  within  40  miles  of  the  south  line  of  the  state,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  only  30  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.     Like  all  the  other  streams 
which  run  to  the  south,  southeast,  and  southwest  from  the  crystalline 
rocks,  it  has  its  quite  distinct  upper  or  crystalline  rock  portion,  and 
its  lower  or  sandstone  portion.     In  the  case  of  the  Wisconsin,  how- 
ever, we  may  conveniently  regard  the  river  as  having  three  distinct 
sections:  the  first  including  all  that  part  from  the  source  to  the  last 
appearance  of  crystalline  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Wood  county;  the  second,  that  part  from  this  point  to  the 
Dalles,  on  the  south  line  of  Adams  and  Juneau  counties;  and  the 
third,  that  portion  from  the  Dalles  to  the  mouth  of  the  stream.     The 
first  of  these  divisions  is  broken  constantly  by  rapids  and  falls,  caused 
by  the  descent  south  of  the  surface  of  the  Archaean  area,  and  by  the 
obstructions  produced  by  the  inclined  ledges  of  rock  which  cross  the 
stream.     The  second  and  third  sections  are  alike  in  being  almost  en- 
tirely without  rapids  or  falls,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  bed  rock,  but 
are  separated  by  the  contracted  gorge  known  as  the  Dalles,  which, 
acting  in  some  sort  as  a  dam,  prevents  any  considerable  rise  in  the 
river  below,  the  water  above  not  unfrequently  rising  as  much  as  50 
feet  in  flood  seasons,  whilst  below  the  extreme  fluctuation  does  not 
exceed  10  feet.     The  total  lengths  of  the  Archaean,  upper  sandstone, 
and  lower  sandstone  sections  of  the  Wisconsin,  are,  respectively,  300, 
62  and  130  miles,  the  distance  through  the  Dalles  being  about  seven 
miles. 

For  a  description  of  the  course  of  the  river  more  in  detail,  we  may 
begin  with  its  entrance  into  the  district  in  the  northern  part  of  Mara- 
thon county.      From  here,  where  the  width  according  to  the  land 
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office  plats  is  from  300  to  500  feet,  the  river  pursues  a  general  south- 
erly course  through  towns  29,  28,  27,  26,  25  and  24,  of  range  7  east, 
and  towns  24  and  23,  of  range  8  east,  in  the  southern  part  of  Portage 
county.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  Wisconsin  flows  through  a 
densely  timbered  country,  and  has,  except  where  it  makes  rapids,  or 
passes  through  rock  gorges,  a  narrow  bottom  land,  which  varies  in 
width,  is  usually  raised  but  a  few  feet  above  water  level,  and  is  wider 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  Above  this  bottom,  terraces  can  often 
be  made  out,  with  surfaces  in  some  cases  one  or  two  miles  in  width. 
Above,  again,  the  country  surface  rises  steadily  to  the  dividing  ridges 
on  each  side,  never  showing  the  bluflT  edges  so  characteristic  of  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  river.  Heavy  rapids  and  falls  are  made  at  Wau- 
sau  (Big  Bull  Falls),  Mosinee  (Little  Bull  Falls),  Stevens  Point,  and 
on  section  8,  town  23,  range  8  (Oonant's  Rapids).  All  but  the  last 
named  of  these  are  increased  in  height  by  artificial  dams.  Two  miles 
below  the  foot  of  Conant's  Rapids,  just  after  receiving  the  Plover  river 
on  the  east,  the  Wisconsin  turns  a  right  angle  to  the  west,  and  enters 
upon  the  sparsely  timbered  sand  plains  through  which  it  flows  for  a 
hundred  miles.  At  the  bend  the  river  is  quiet,  with  high  banks  of 
sand  and  a  few  low  outcrops  of  gneiss  at  the  water's  edge.  From  the 
bend  the  course  is  westward  for  about  nine  miles;  then,  after  curving 
southward  again,  the  long  series  of  rapids  soon  begins  which,  with 
intervening  stretches  of  still  water,  extend  about  15  miles  along  the 
river  to  the  last  rapid  at  Point  Bass,  in  southern  Wood  county.  East 
of  the  river  line,  between  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  and  Point  Bass, 
the  country  rises  gradually,  reaching  altitudes  of  100  feet  above  the 
river  at  points  ten  or  fifteen  miles  distant.  On  the  west  the  surface 
is  an  almost  level  plain,  descending  gradually  as  the  river  is  receded 
from.  At  Point  Bass  the  gneissic  rocks  disappear  beneath  the  sand- 
stones which  for  some  miles  have  formed  the  upper  portions  of  the 
river  banks,  and  now  become  in  turn  the  bed  rock;  and  the  first 
division  of  the  river's  course  ends.  The  main  tributaries  which  it 
has  received  down  to  this  point  are,  on  the  left  bank  —  the  Big  Eau 
Claire,  three  miles  below  Wausau;  the  Little  Eau  Claire,  on  the  north 
side  of  Sec.  3,  T.  25,  R.  7  E.,  just  south  of  the  north  line  of  Portage 
county;  and  the  Big  Plover,  on  Sec.  9,  T.  28,  R.  5  E.,  just  at  the 
foot  of  Conant's  Rapids;  on  the  right  bank  —  the  Placobi,  or  Big  Rib, 
about  two  miles  below  Wausau ;  the  She-she-ga-ma-isk,  or  Big  Eau 
Pleine,  on  Sec.  19,  T.  26,  R.  7  E.,  Marathon  county;  and  the  Little 
Eau  Pleine,  on  Sec.  9,  T.  25,  R.  7,  in  Portage  county.  All  of  these 
streams  are  of  considerable  size,  and  drain  large  areas.  They  all 
make  much  southing  in  their  courses,  so  that  their  lengths  are  much 
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greater  than  the  actaal  distances  from  the  sources  to  the  Wisconsin 
at  the  nearest  points,  and  all  of  them  have  a  very  considerable  descent, 
making  many  rapids  and  falls  over  the  tilted  edges  of  schistose  and 
gneissic  rocks,  even  down  to  within  short  distances  of  their  junctions 
with  the  main  river.  The  streams  on  the  west  side  head  on  the  high 
country  along  the  line  of  the  Fourth  Principal  Meridian,  about  40 
miles  west  of  the  Wisconsin,  and  at  elevations  from  200  to  300  feet 
above  their  mouths;  those  on  the  east  head  on  the  divide  between  the 
Wisconsin  and  Wolf,  about  20  miles  east,  at  elevations  not  very  much 
less.  Reaching  back,  as  these  streams  do,  into  a  country  largely  tim- 
bered with  pine,  and  having  so  large  a  descent,  they  are  of  great  value 
for  logging  and  milling  purposes. 

The  second  section  of  the  Wisconsin  river  begins  at  Point  Bass, 
with  a  width  of  from  700  to  900  feet.  The  next  sixty  miles  of  its 
course,  to  the  head  of  the  Dalles,  is  a  southerly  stretch,  with  a  wide 
bow  to  the  westward,  through  sand  plains,  here  and  there  timbered 
with  dwarf  oaks,  and  interspersed  with  marshes.  These  plains  stretch 
away  to  the  east  and  west  for  twenty  miles  from  the  river  bottom, 
gradually  rising  in  both  directions.  Scattered  over  them,  at  intervals 
of  one  to  ten  miles,  are  erosion  peaks  of  sandstone  from  50  to  300  feet 
in  height,  rising  precipitously  from  the  level  ground.  Some  of  these 
are  near  and  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  also  in  places  bordered 
by  low  mural  exposures  of  the  same  sandstone.  The  river  itself  is 
constantly  obstructed  by  shifting  sandbars,  resulting  from  the  ancient 
disintegration  of  the  sandstone,  which  in  the  vicinity  everywhere 
forms  the  basement  rock,  but  its  course  is  not  obstructed  by  rock 
rapids.  As  it  nears  the  southern  line  of  Adams  and  Juneau  counties, 
the  high  ground  that  limits  the  sand  plain  on  the  west,  curving  south- 
eastward, finally  reaches  the  edge  of  the  stream,  which,  by  its  south- 
easterly course  for  the  last  twenty  miles,  has  itself  approached  the  high 
ground  on  the  east.  The  two  ridges  thus  closing  in  upon  the  river 
have  caused  it  to  cut  for  itself  the  deep  and  narrow  gorge  known  as 
the  Dalles.  In  the  second  section  of  its  course,  the  Wisconsin  re- 
ceives several  important  tributaries.  Of  those  on  the  east,  the  princi- 
pal ones  are  Duck  creek  and  Ten  Mile  creek  in  the  southern  part  of 
Wood  county;  and  the  Little  and  Big  Roche  a  Oris  creeks,  both  in 
Adams  county.  The  two  former  head  in  a  large  marsh  25  miles  east 
of,  and  over  100  feet  above,  the  main  stream.  The  two  latter  head 
on  the  high  dividing  ridge  on  the  west  line  of  Waushara  county,  at 
elevations  between  150  and  200  feet  above  their  mouths.  These 
streams  do  not  pass  through  a  timbered  country,  but  have  very  valu- 
able water  powers.  Of  those  on  the  west,  two  are  large  and  import- 
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ant  —  the  Yellow  and  Lemonweir  rivers.  Yellow  river  heads  in 
township  25,  in  the  adjoining  corners  of  Wood,  Jackson  and  Clark 
counties,  and  runs  a  general  southerly  course  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Wisconsin  for  over  70  miles,  the  two  gradually  approaching  one  an- 
other  and  joining  in  towship  17,  range  4  east.  The  Yellow  has  its 
Archaean  and  sandstone  sections,  the  former  exceedingly  rocky  and 
much  broken  by  rapids  and  falls,  the  latter  comparatively  sluggish 
and  without  rock  rapids.  The  upper  portions  of  the  river  extend 
into  the  pine  regions,  and  much  logging  is  done  in  times  of  high 
water.  The  water  powers  are  of  great  value.  The  Lemonweir  is  also 
a  large  stream.  Heading  in  a  timbered  region  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  Jackson  county,  it  flows  southward  for  some  distance  through 
Monroe,  and  entering  Juneau  on  the  middle  of  its  west  side,  crosses 
it  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  reaching  the  Wisconsin  in  section  24, 
township  15,  range  5  east,  having  descended  in  its  length  of  some  70 
miles  about  200  feet. 

The  "  Dalles  "  of  the  Wisconsin,  as  already  said,  is  a  narrow  pass- 
age cut  by  the  river  through  the  high  grounds  which,  after  bounding 
its  valley  on  both  sides  for  many  miles,  have  now  gradually  approached 
and  joined.  The  total  length  of  the  gorge  is  about  seven  and  one- 
half  miles.  At  the  upper  end,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  south 
line  of  Juneau  county,  the  river  narrows  suddenly  from  a  width  of 
over  one  third  of  a  mile  to  one  of  not  more  than  200  feet.  Through- 
out  the  whole  length  of  the  passage  the  width  does  not  ever  much 
exceed  this,  whilst  in  one  place  it  is  only  fifty  feet.  The  water  in  the 
gorge  is  very  deep,  although  immediately  above  it  there  are  broad 
sand  flats  with  scarcely  enough  water  at  low  stages  to  float  a  canoe. 
The  perpendicular  sandstone  walls  are  from  fifteen  to  eighty  feet  in 
height,  the  country  immediately  on  top  of  them  being  about  100  feet 
above  the  river.  From  this  level,  about  midway  in  the  passage,  there 
is  a  rapid  rise  in  both  directions  to  the  summit  of  the  high  country 
on  each  side.  In  several  places  branch  gorges  deviate  from  the  main 
gorge,  returning  again  to  it;  these  are  evidently  old  river  channels 
and  are  now  closed  by  sand.  The  streams  entering  the  river  in  this 
portion  of  its  course  make  similar  caBons  on  a  smaller  scale. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Dalles  the  Wisconsin  enters  upoii  the  last  sec- 
tion of  its  course,  and  also  upon  the  most  remarkable  bend  in  its 
whole  length.  From  a  nearly  southerly  course  it  now  turns  almost 
due  east,  in  which  direction  it  continues  with  one  or  two  subordinate 
turns  southward  for  about  seventeen  miles,  through  low  sand  banks, 
as  far  as  Portage.  Here  it  bends  abruptly  south  again,  and, 
reaching  its  easternmost  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baraboo,  soon 
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Bwcrv'es  around  into  the  final  southwestward  stretch  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  cause  of  this  long  detour  to  the  east  is  suflBciently  evi- 
dent As  the  river  leaves  the  Dalles  it  finds  lying  directly  athwart 
its  course  the  two  bold  quartzite  ranges  which  extend  east  and  west 
through  Sauk  county  for  upwards  of  twenty  miles,  and,  crossing  into 
Columbia,  finally  unite  about  eight  miles  east  of  the  county  line,  in  a 
sharp  and  bold,  eastward' projecting  point,  which  rises  400  feet  above 
the  river  bottom.  Above  Portage,  where  the  Wisconsin  forms  the 
southern  line  of  the  town  of  Lewiston,  the  ground  immediately  north 
is  lower  than  the  water  in  the  river,  tlie  heads  of  Neenah  creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Fox,  rising  within  a  short  distance  of  its  banks.  In 
times  of  high  water  the  Wisconsin  overflows  into  these  streams,  and 
thus  contributes  much  to  a  totally  different  river  system.  At  Port- 
age the  Fox,  after  flowing  south  of  west  for  twenty  miles,  approaches 
the  Wisconsin  coming  from  the  opposite  direction.  Where  the  two 
streams  are  nearest  they  are  but  two  miles  apart,  and  are  separated  by 
a  low,  sandy  plain,  the  water  in  the  Fox  being  five  feet  below  that  of 
the  Wisconsin  at  ordinary  stages.  The  greater  part  of  this  low  ground 
is  overflowed  by  the  latter  stream  in  times  of  high  water,  and  to  this 
is  chiefly  due  the  spring  rise  in  the  Fox.  After  doubling  the  eastern 
end  of  the  quartzite  ranges,  as  already  said,  the  Wisconsin  turns 
again  to  the  west,  being  forced  to  this  by  impinging  on  the  north 
side  of  a  high  belt  of  limestone  country,  which,  after  trending  south- 
west across  the  eastern  part  of  Columbia  county,  veers  gradually  to  a 
westerly  direction,  lying  to  the  south  otXhe  river  along  the  rest  of  its 
course.  Soon  jifter  striking  this  limestone  region,  the  river  valley 
assumes  an  altogether  new  character,  which  it  retains  to  the  mouth, 
having  now  a  nearly  level,  for  the  most  part  treeless  bottom,  from 
three  to  six  miles  in  width,  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  usually  more 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  and  bounded  on  both  sides  by  bold  and 
often  precipitous  bluffs,  100  to  350  feet  in  height,  of  sandstone  capped 
with  limestone.  Immediately  along  the  water's  edge  is  usually  a 
narrow  timbered  strip  —  rising  two  to  four  feet  above  the  river —  which 
is  overflowed  at  high  water.  The  line  of  blufis  along  the  south  side 
of  the  valley  is  the  northern  edge  of  the  high  limestone  belt  just 
mentioned,  w^hich  reaches  its  greatest  elevations  ten  to  fifteen  miles 
south  of  this  edge.  In  front  of  the  main  bluff-face,  especially  in  its 
eastern  extension,  are  frequently  to  be  seen  bold  and  high  isolated 
outliers  of  the  limestone  country.  On  the  north  bank  the  bluffs  are 
at  first  the  edi^es  of  similar  larii:e  outlvintj  masses,  but  further  down 
they  become  more  continuous,  the  river  crossing  over  the  northwest- 
ward trending  outcrop  line  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone. 
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In  this  last  section  of  its  course  the  Wisconsin  is  much  obstructed 
by  bars  of  shifting  sand  derived  originally  from  the  erosion  of  the 
great  sandstone  formation  which  underlies  the  whole  region,  and  to 
whose  existence  the  unusual  amount  of  obstruction  of  this  kind  in 
the  river  is  due.  The  peculiar  instability  of  these  sand  bars,  and 
their  liability  to  form  and  disappear  within  a  few  hours,  renders  their 
control  very  difficult.  In  view  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  this  al- 
ready disintegrated  sand  in  the  region  drained  by  the  river  and  its 
tributaries,  many  of  which  have  their  entire  course  through  sand  dis- 
tricts, the  construction  of  a  continuous  canal  along  the  Wisconsin 
river  from  Portage  to  its  mouth,  would  appear  to  be  the  only  way 
to  utilize  the  natural  highway  from  the  lakes  to  the  Mississippi 
which  is  offered  by  this  and  the  Fox  rivers.  In  the  last  section  of  its 
course  the  Wisconsin  receives  within  the  limits  of  our  district  only 
one  stream  of  importance,  the  Baraboo,  which  enters  the  river 
near  the  easternmost  point  of  its  great  bend.  Heading  in  the  adja- 
cent corners  of  Monroe,  Vernon  and  Juneau  counties,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  400  feet  above  its  mouth,  the  Baraboo  runs  southeastward 
into  Sauk  county,  where  it  breaks  into  the  valley  between  the  two 
east  and  west  quartzite  ranges  already  alluded  to,  through  a  narrow 
gorge  in  the  northern  range.  Turning  then  eastward  it  runs  along 
the  middle  of  the  valley  between  the  two  ranges  for  about  fifteen 
miles,  and  then,  breaking  again  northward  through  the  north  range, 
follows  its  northern  side  east  to  the  Wisconsin.  The  Baraboo  is  a 
stream  of  very  considerable,  size,  and  yields  a  number  of  excellent 
water  powers  in  the  valley  between  the  quartzite  ranges,  having  a 
fall  on  this  portion  of  its  course  of  seventy  feet.  The  tributaries  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Wisconsin,  in  this  section  of  its  course,  are  of 
little  importance,  owing  to  the  nearness  of  the  limestone  divide.  The 
most  noteworthy  is  Duck  creek,  which  with  its  branches  drains  a 
considerable  area  in  the  towns  of  Pacific,  Springv-ale  and  Courtland, 
in  Columbia  county,  cutting  a  long  way  back  into  the  divide. 
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The  following  tabulation  gives  the  altitude  of  the  water  surface  of 
the  Wisconsin  at  prominent  points  from  the  source  to  the  mouth: 


Locality. 

Altitudes  op 
Water  Surface 

Date. 

Above 
Sea. 

Above 
T>ake 
Mich. 

Authority. 

Tiac  Vieux  Desert 

Wausau,  above  Dam 

Knowlton •  ^^y 

Stevens  Point 

1532 
1204 
1119 
1104 
1065 

1049 

1001? 

814 
792 
763 
746 
715 
696 
615 

951 
623 
538  t 
523  y 
484 

468 

420? 

233 
211 
182 
165 
1:34 
115 
34 

Report  of  I.  A.Lapham. 
Ra.ilroad  Survey. 

Railroad  Survey. 

Railroad  Survey. 

Conant's  Rapids   (Sec.  8, 
T.  23,  R  8) 

Railroad  Survey. 

Grand    Rapids    Railroad 
Bridfire 

Raihoad  Survey. 

Killx>um    City    Railroad 

Bridge 

Portacre 

Autj.  27*1867 

Railroad  Survey. 
Warren's  River  Survey. 
Warren's  River  Survey. 
Warren's  River  Survey. 
Warren's  River  Survey. 
Warren's  River  Survey. 
Warren  s  River  Survey. 

Sept.    9,  1867 
Sept.  17.  1867 

Merrimac 

Sauk  Citv 

Sept.  27,  1867 
Oct.    12,  1867 
Nov.     6,  1867 

Spring  Ureen  Bridge 

Musc^a 

Mouth  of  River 

The  average  velocity  of  the  river  below  Portage  is  remarkably  uni- 
form and  is  just  about  two  miles  per  hour.*  The  daily  discharge  of 
of  the  river  at  Portage  in  times  of  extreme  low  water  is  about 
259,000,000  cubic  feet.^  The  average  fall  of  the  water  surface 
of  tlie  river  below  Portage  is  1^  feet  per  mile.  General  Warrren, 
from  whose  report  ^  this  statement  is  taken,  very  truly  says  that  this 
rapid  fall,  were  it  not  for  the  great  amount  of  sand  in  the  river-bed, 
would  make  the  stream  a  series  of  pools  and  rock  rapids;  so  that, 
whilst  making  a  great  obstruction,  the  sand  really  gives  the  river 
what  navigability  it  possesses. 

In  subsequent  pages  are  given  a  number  of  geological  sections 
across  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin  below  Portage.  The  profiles  of 
these  sections  are  reduced  from  the  profiles  given  in  the  atlas  of  Gen. 
Warren's  report,  and  the  geology  has  been  added  from  my  own  ob- 
servations. 

Black  river  rises  in  townships  31  and  32,  on  the  high  drift-covered 
divide  near  the  Fourth  Principal  Meridian,  at  elevations  of  over  800 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  runs  first  west  into  range  2,  and  then  takes 

'  Maj.  C.  R.  Sutter,  in  Chief  of  Engineer's  Report,  1867,  p.  353.       'The  same. 
*  ••  Report  on  the  Tranaportation  Route  along  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  River,"  by  Gen. 
G.  K.  Warren,  U.  S.  Engineers,  Washington,  1876. 
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a  southerly  course  through  Clark  county  as  far  as  township  24,  where  it 
l>egins  a  southwesterly  stretch  towards  the  Mississippi,  which  it  reaches 
in  town  IT,  range  8,  on  the  boundary  line  between  Trempealeau  and 
La  Crosse  counties.  Its  total  length  is  about  150  miles,  and  total  fall 
alK>ut  750  feet.  Like  the  Wisconsin,  it  has  its  upper  or  Archaean  por- 
tion, broken  constantly  by  chutes  and  rapids  over  gneiss  and  granite, 
and  its  lower  or  sandstone  section  without  falls.  The  Archaean  sec- 
tion of  the  river  extends  to  the  town  of  Black  River  Falls,  in  town- 
ship 21,  Jackson  county,  where  the  gneissoid  granite  and  gneiss 
cause  a  long  rapid  and  disappear  rinally  beneath  the  sandstones, 
which,  however,  extend  for  many  miles  northward  of  this  point  on  the 
immediate  banks  of  the  stream,  cx:»vering  the  crystalline  rocks  every- 
where except  in  the  river  bed.  Towards  its  mouth  the  valley  of 
Black  river  is  bounded  by  limestone-capped  bluffs  like  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin.  Like  the  Wisconsin,  again,  it 
has  its  ui)per  waters  in  a  pine  covered  region,  is  much  used  for  log- 
ging, and  affords  numberless  water  powers  by  its  rapid  descent  and 
frequent  rock  interruptions.  Most  of  the  branches  of  the  upper  Black 
run  over  crvstalline  rocks  like  the  main  stream,  and  have  numerous 
rapids  and  falls.  Some  of  them,  however,  as  for  instance  the  East 
Fork,  reverse  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  streams  of  the  region, 
and  have  their  upper  portions  in  sandstone  on  the  high  divide  near  the 
Meridian  in  northeastern  Jackson  and  eastern  Clark  countv,  whilst 
farther  down  they  cut  into  the  crystalline  rocks,  making  the  usual 
rapids  and  falls. 

The  main  Rock  rirer  onlv  touches  the  southeastern  corner  of  our 
district  in  the  expansion  known  as  Lake  Koshkonong,  but  its  branches 
drain  nearlv  all  of  Dane  and  most  of  eastern  Columbia.  These 
branches  are  everywhere  divided  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin  by  the  high  belt  of  limestone  country  already  described  as  run- 
ning sou  til  westward  through  eastern  Columbia,  and  then  westward 
through  northern  Dane.  In  Dane  county  are  three  branches  of 
Rock  river,  draining  three  distinct  north  and  south  basins.  Central 
Dane  is  traversed  by  the  Catfish,  whose  up])er  waters  expand  into 
several  large  lakes  that  lie  in  a  series  of  X.  E.  —  S.  W.  valleys  appar- 
ently of  glacial  origin.  Between  two  of  these  lies  Madison,  the  cap- 
ital city  of  the  state.  In  the  western  towns  of  Dane  are  the  heads  of 
Sugar  river,  whilst  on  the  eastern  side  the  drainage  is  into  Kosh- 
konong creek,  except  on  the  extreme  northeast,  where  it  is  eastward 
to  the  Crawfish,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  eastern  part  of  Columbia 
countv. 

The  Fox  riTer,  the  fourth  of  the  main  rivers  of  the  district,  heads 
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in  tlie  northeastern  part  of  Columbia  county  and  the  adjoining  por- 
tions of  Green  Lake,  on  the  west  edge  of  the  liigh  limestone  belt 
previously  alluded  to.  Flowing  at  lirst  southwest  and  then  due  west 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Duck  creek  branch  of  the  Wisconsin,  it  ap- 
proaches the  latter  stream  at  Portage.  When  within  two  miles 
of  the  Wisconsin,  separated  from  it  and  from  Duck  creek  by  only  a 
low,  sandy  plain,  it  turns  abruptly  northward,  and,  with  a  sluggish 
current,  continues  on  this  course  for  twelve  miles  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Buffalo  in  the  southern  part  of  Marquette  county.  For  some  dis- 
tance below  Portage  the  river  has  been  shortened  by  cut-offs  and 
slackened  by  a  system  of  dams  and  locks.  It  has  already  been  said 
that  in  the  spring  this  portion  of  the  Fox  receives  a  large  amount  of 
water  from  the  Wisconsin,  much  of  which  reaches  it  through  a 
branch  known  as  the  Big  Slough  or  Keenali  creek,  which,  heading 
within  a  mile  of  the  Wisconsin,  in  the  town  of  Lewiston,  reaches  the 
Fox  just  south  of  the  north  line  of  Columbia  county,  in  the  town  of 
Fort  Winnebago.  At  the  head  of  Lake  Buffalo  the  Fox  begins  a  wide 
curve  which  brings  its  direction  finally  around  to  due  east.  Lake 
Buffalo  is  merely  an  expansion  of  the  river,  grown  up  with  grass  and 
wild  rice,  except  where  the  channel  crosses  it,  and  is  thirteen  and  one- 
half  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide.  It  runs  through  a  sand  plain, 
which  is  not  many  feet  above  its  level.  At  the  foot  of  the  lake,  near 
the  villasre  of  Montello,  a  dam  has  been  built  which  raises  the  lake-level 
several  feet.  From  the  foot  of  Lake  Buffalo  the  river  for  seven  miles 
has  an  irregular,  easterly  course,  with  a  somewhat  rapid  current,  to 
the  head  of  Lake  Puckawa,  which  is  eight  and  one-fourth  miles  in 
length  and  from  one  to  two  wide,  and  is  in  part  grown  up  with  reeds 
and  wild  rice.  At  the  foot  of  the  lake  there  are  wide  marshes 
through  which  the  river  leaves  on  the  north  side,  and,  after  making  a 
long,  narrow  bend  to  the  west,  begins  its  northeast  stretch  to  Lake 
Winnebago,  keeping  along  the  western  edge  of  the  northern  exten- 
sion of  the  same  limestone  ridge,  to  which  we  have  already  had  occa- 
sion so  many  times  to  refer,  until  after  it  leaves  the  district.  From 
Lake  Puckawa  to  Berlin  the  river  is  wider  and  deeper,  interrupted 
by  but  few  sandbars,  and  runs  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  dis- 
tance between  high  banks.  The  main  tributaries  of  the  upper  Fox 
enter  from  the  north,  and  head  in  the  high  drift-covered  region  of 
southwestern  Waushara  and  northwestern  Marquette,  at  elevations  of 
between  200  and  300  feet  above  their  mouths.  The  principal  ones 
are  the  Montello,  Median  and  White  rivers,  each  one  of  which 
branches  many  times  towards  its  head.  All  of  these  are  large,  clear, 
rapid  streams,  but,  running  in  sand  and  drift  bottoms,  are  not  broken 
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by  rock  rapids.  They  are  in  many  places  ntilized  for  milling  pur- 
poses. The  eastern  side  of  Waushara  county  is  drained  by  similar 
streams,  which  reach  the  Fox  through  Lake  Poygan, outside  the  lim- 
its of  the  district,  in  Fond  du  Lac  county.  The  following  figures 
with  regard  to  the  Fox  are  taken  from  the  report  of  Major  Charles 

Sutter,  already  referred  to: 

Distance.      Faxl. 
Miles,  Feet. 

Portage  to  head  of  Lake  Buffalo 12  7.12 

Head  of  Lake  Buffalo  to  foot  of  same l^H  1  •  1*^ 

Foot  of  Lake  Buffalo  to  head  of  Lake  Puckawa 7  5.22 

Head  of  Lake  Puckawa  to  foot  of  same  8^^  .  17 

Foot  of  Lake  Puckawa  to  Princeton 12  3.35 

Princeton  to  Berlin  bridge 20ii  8.32 

Portage  to  Beriin  bridge 73  25.32 


The  Fox  river,  at  the  foot  of  Winnebago  lock  at  Portage,  is  203.1 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan. 

The  remarkable  relations  of  the  valleys  of  the  upper  Fox  and 
lotrer  Wisconsin,  and  the  probable  former  drainage  southward  of 
the  whole  basin  of  the  Fox  and  Wolf  rivers,  are  alluded  to  on  a  sub- 
sequent page. 

SURFACE  RELIEFS. 

With  the  exception  of  the  sand  region  of  Juneau  and  Adams  coun- 
ties, and  portions  of  the  lower  Wisconsin  valley,  no  considerable  part  of 
the  district  can  be  designated  as  a  plain,  the  surface  being  everywhere 
roughened  by  erosion  or  heaped  up  drift.  The  extremes  of  elevation 
are,  however,  only  about  1,100  feet  apart,  being  1,263  feet  for  the  Kib 
Hills  near  Wausau,  and  134  feet  for  the  Wisconsin  river  at  Spring 
Green,  both  altitudes  being  referred  to  Lake  Michigan.  These  are, 
moreover,  at  opposite  ends  of  the  district,  the  Rib  Hill  being  itself  an 
isolated  ridge  600  feet  above  the  general  level.  For  the  most  part 
the  region  lies  between  200  and  900  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  whilst 
the  changes  of  level  in  any  one  vicinity,  except  in  such  districts  as 
that  of  the  Sauk  quartzite  ranges,  but  rarely  reach  300  feet. 

The  general  surface  slopes  and  the  extents  of  the  hydrographic  ba- 
sins have  already  been  indicated.  The  watersheds  need  further  re- 
mark, those  separating  the  four  great  basins  of  the  district  especially 
meriting  our  attention.  The  high  ground  which  sheds  in  diflferent 
directions  the  waters  of  the  Wisconsin  and  the  Fox  begins  in  town- 
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ship  37,  range  11  east,  at  an  elevation  of  about  900  feet,^  and  trends 
southward  through  ranges  eleven  and  ten  to  the  north  line  of  Portage 
county,  where  it  veers  into  range  nine,  which  it  follows  southward  to 
township  nineteen,  Waushara  county,  with  an  elevation  gradually 
lessening  from  600  to  500  feet.  Thus  far  the  watershed  has  been  be- 
tween the  Wisconsin  and  the  Wolf,  the  northern  branch  of  the  Fox. 
Its  upper  end,  as  far  south  as  Portage  county,  is  on  the  Archaean  rocks, 
its  height  being  augmented  by  drift,  and  its  slopes  in  both  directions 
gradual,  although  the  streams  are  constantly  broken  by  rock  rapids. 
South  of  the  north  side  of  Portage  county,  the  rock  formation  is  the 
sandstone.  Here  also  the  elevation  is  increased  by  drift  accumula- 
tions, which  occur  in  a  morainic  condition,  of  great  thickness,  and 
spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  country  east  and  west.  The  slopes  in 
both  directions  are  very  gradual.  South  of  township  nineteen  this 
divide,  which  is  now  between  the  Wisconsin  and  upper  Fox,  veers 
again  slightly  to  the  west,  and,  crossing  the  southern  end  of  Adams 
county,  is  cut  through  by  the  Wisconsin  itself  at  the  Dalles,  in  town- 
ship fourteen,  range  six,  having  here  an  elevation  of  about  400  feet. 
South  of  here  there  is  no  proper  divide  between  the  Wisconsin  and 
upper  Fox,  both  traversing  a  flat  country. 

The  watershed  between  the  Wisconsin  and  Black  rivers  follows 
nearly  the  line  of  the  Fourth  Principal  Meridian  from  township  31, 
where  it  has  an  elevation  of  about  900  feet,  to  township  20,  where  the 
elevation  is  about  400  feet.  As  far  south  as  township  45  this  ridge 
is  on  Archoean  rocks,  much  covered  by  drift,  whilst  further  south  the 
drift  soon  runs  out  and  the  sandstone  makes  up  the  ridge.  South  of 
township  20,  on  nearly  the  same  line,  the  high  ground  continues,  be- 
coming the  divide  between  the  Kickapoo,  Pine  and  Baraboo  branches 
of  the  Wisconsin,  and  carrying  limestone  on  the  summit. 

The  high  limestone  prairie  belt,  separating  the  systems  of  the  Rock 
and  Wisconsin,  has  already  been  several  times  spoken  of.  Beginning 
outside  the  district,  it  crosses  Green  Lake  county  in  a  S.  S.  W.  direc- 
tion, enters  Columbia  on  the  north  line  of  the  towns  of  Scott  and 
Randolph,  crosses  this  county  in  a  line  gradually  veering  to  the  west, 
and,  entering  Dane  in  the  towns  of  Dane  and  Vienna,  turns  due  west, 
in  which  direction  it  continues  to  the  Mississippi  river,  breaking 
down,  however,  on  the  line  of  Black  Earth  creek  in  the  towns  of  Mid- 
dleton  and  Cross  Plains.  On  the  west  this  divide  has  an  abrupt,  ser- 
rated face,  which  increases  in  boldness  and  height  as  followed  south- 
ward and  westward,  the  watershed  itself  reaching  altitudes  of  400  feet 

'  Hereafter  all  altitudes,  unless  otherwise  stated,  are  referred  to  Lak^  Michigan,  which 
is  taken  at  578  feet  above  the  sea. 
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above  the  adjacent  Wisconsin.  The  eastward  slope,  on  the  other 
hand,  is,  in  Columbia  county,  very  gradual,  owing  to  the  general  de- 
scent eastward  of  the  strata.  As  the  watershed  turns  westward  the 
direction  of  the  dip  changes  gradually  to  the  south,  its  amount  at  the 
same  time  becoming  lessened.  As  a  result  the  slopes  towards  the 
Catfish  valley  are  again  somewhat  more  abrupt,  but  never  become 
like  those  on  the  Wisconsin  side  of  the  divide. 

The  western  and  northern  face  of  this  divide,  as  indicated,  forms 
the  eastern  and  southern  side  of  the  Wisconsin  valley  continuously, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  easternmost  point  of  its  great 
bend.  Farther  north,  however,  the  ridge  continues  its  northeasterly 
trend,  leaving  the  Wisconsin  entirely,  and  becoming  now  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  upper  Fox  river  as  far  as  Lake  Winne- 
bago. This  interesting  relation,  which  is  very  instructive  as  to  the 
past  conditions  of  the  drainage  of  these  valleys,  is  finely  brought  out 
by  the  colored  Atlas  Map  of  Area  E,  on  which  the  western  edge  of 
the  main  brown-colored  (Lower  Magncsian)  area,  together  with  the 
brown  lime  (Mendota  base)  just  west  of  it,  show  the  position  of  the 
western  face  of  the  ridge  under  consideration.  The  map  will  suggest 
at  once,  what  is  in  every  way  the  truth,  that  the  valleys  of  the  upper 
Fox  and  of  the  lower  Wisconsin  are  really  one  continuous  valley,  the 
valley  of  the  upper  Wisconsin  being  an  entirely  independent  one.  As 
already  described,  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  at  Portage  traverse  a  sandy 
plain  within  two  miles  of  one  another,  and  without  divide  of  any  kind. 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  Fox  makes  towards  the  Wis- 
consin exactly  as  do  other  small  tributaries  immediately  to  the 
south  —  and  from  which  there  is  also  no  divide  —  then  suddenly  turn- 
ing at  right  angles,  passes  northward  and  eastward  through  a  broad 
valley,  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size.  The  whole  length  of  this  val- 
ley bears  testimony  to  the  former  presence  of  a  great  river.  The 
identity  of  the  two  valleys  is  still  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  they 
constitute  one  continuous  channel  of  erosion  through  the  same  geo- 
logical formations.  The  lower  Wisconsin  is  everywhere  cut  down 
through  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  which  forms  horizontal 
strata  in  the  up])er  parts  of  the  high  ground  on  each  side.  The  same 
formation  constitutes  the  ridge  all  along  the  southeast  side  of  the 
Fox  river,  and  moreover  was  once  spread  over  the  whole  country  north 
of  that  stream,  where  it  is  now  still  found  in  a  few  outliers  on  the 
very  highest  ground.  The  bottoms  of  both  valleys  are  composed  of 
the  Potsdam  sandstone. 

The  natural  inference  from  these  facts  is  that  Lake  Winnebago,  in- 
cluding the  whole  of  the  great  basin  of  the  Wolf,  formerly  drained 
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southward,  forming  a  continuous  river  with  the  Wisconsin  helow 
Portage.  This  former  drainage  soutliward  has  been  suggested  by 
other  writers,  but  most  clearly  by  Gen.  G.  K.  Warren,  in  his  recent 
report  on  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  in  which  he  shows  that  the 
lower  Fox,  through  which  the  entire  basin  of  the  upper  Fox  and 
Wolf  now  outlets,  is  a  modern  channel,  induced  to  form  by  a  lower 
position  of  the  continent  to  the  northward  than  it  formerly  had.  The 
real  identity  of  the  valleys  of  the  upper  Fox  and  lower  Wisconsin, 
now  shown,  seems  to  be  a  convincing  proof  of  the  theory.  Moreover, 
in  subsequent  pages  it  is  shown  that  the  upper  Wisconsin  has  also 
undergone  a  change  of  course,  having  at  one  time  passed  through  the 
Baraboo  quartzite  ranges,  in  the  gorge  now  partly  occupied  by 
Devil's  Lake,  and  reached  the  valley  of  the  lower  Wisconsin  in  the 
region  of  Sauk  Prairie,  more  than  20  miles  below  the  point  at  which 
the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  now  approach  each  other.  It  is  shown  that 
this  condition  held  until  the  Glacial  Period,  when,  the  gorge  through 
the  quartzite  ranges  becoming  choked  with  drift,  the  Wisconsin  was 
forced  to  find  itself  a  new  passage  around  the  eastern  point  of  those 
ranges.  But  this  passage  around  the  point  of  the  quartzite  ranges, 
and  as  far  southwest  as  the  former  junction  of  the  upper  and  lower 
Wisconsin,  is  just  as  ancient  and  as  deeply  eroded  as  the  channel 
of  the  lower  Wisconsin  itself.  It  follows  that  even  when  the  upper 
Wisconsin  had  its  former  course,  there  was  still  a  great  river  occupy- 
ing the  valley  immediately  below  Portage,  and  this  could  only  have 
come  from  the  region  of  the  Wolf  and  upper  Fox. 

Of  the  subordinate  dividing  ridges  we  need  only  mention  here  the 
quartzite  ranges  known  as  the  "  Baraboo  Bluffs;'*  all  others  \rill  be 
described  in  the  chapters  on  local  geology.  The  Baraboo  ranges, 
however,  constitute  so  striking  a  feature  in  the  topography  of  the 
central  palaeozoic  portion  of  the  state,  and  present  so  marked  a  con- 
trast in  direction  and  outlines  to  all  other  relief-forms  south  of  the 
main  region  of  crystalline  rocks,  that  they  deserve  especial  mention. 
They  are  two  bold  east  and  west  ridges  —  the  southern  much  the  bold- 
er and  more  continuous  of  the  two — extending  through  Sauk  and 
eastern  Columbia  county  for  twenty  miles,  and  lying  within  the  great 
bend  of  the  Wisconsin  river.  Their  cores  and  summits,  in  some 
places  their  entire  slopes,  are  composed  of  tilted  beds  of  quartzite, 
metamorphic  conglomerate,  and  porphj-ry,  whilst  their  flanks  are  for  the 
most  part  made  up  of  beds  of  horizontal  sandstone,  whicli,  in  lower 
places,  sometimes  surmounts  and  conceals  the  more  ancient  rocks. 
On  the  east  and  west  the  two  ranges  join,  and  thus  nearly  completely 
surround  the  lower  ground  between  them.     The  eastern  junction, 
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caused  by  divergence  northward  of  the  southern  range,  the  northern 
retaining  its  E.  W.  direction,  is  a  bold,  sharp  point,  rising  abruptly 
400  feet  above  the  level  valley  of  the  Wisconsin.  From  this  point 
westward  the  southern  range  is  a  continuous  ridge  of  400  to  700  feet 
elevation  above  the  low  ground  on  the  south,  and  600  to  900  feet 
above  Lake  Michigan,  always  bold  on  both  sides,  often  precipitous, 
and  rising  at  top  into  long  rounded  swells,  which  not  infrequently 
show  the  bare,  purplish,  quartz  rocks.  The  wide,  level  prairie  lying 
south  of  the  middle  portion  of  this  range,  known  as  Sauk  Prairie, 
makes  it  stand  out  all  the  more  boldly.  It  is  not,  however,  only  near 
by  that  this  range  is  noticeable.  It  is  seen  from  elevated  points  forty 
miles  to  the  north,  where  its  rounded  contours  distinguish  it  from  the 
horizontal  rock  elevations  seen  on  each  side  of  it.  Even  from  points 
around  Madison  —  which  has  between  it  and  the  Baraboo  Bluffs  a 
high  limestone  divide — by  the  aid  of  a  telescope,  their  rounded 
contours  can  be  distinguished  through  low  places  in  the  divide. 
At  their  western  ends  the  two  quartzite  ranges  are  a  number  of 
miles  apart,  but  are  joined  by  a  cross  ridge  of  nearly  the  same  alti- 
tude, which  has  probably  a  quartzite  core  throughout.  Except,  how- 
ever, over  a  large  rounded  elevation  about  midway  in  its  length,  and  in 
other  places  at  its  ends,  this  cross  ridge  shows  only  sandstone  as  the 
surface  rock.  On  the  east  the  cross  ridge  descends  rapidly  to  the 
level  of  the  Baraboo  valley.  On  the  west,  the  high  ground  descends 
only  gradually,  and  soon  showing  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  as 
the  surface  formation,  continues  many  miles  westward. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  all  of  the  paleozoic  portion  of  central 
Wisconsin  is  the  occurrence  of  isolated  ridges  and  peaks^  ris- 
ing from  100  to  300  feet  abruptly,  and  often  precipitously,  from 
the  low  ground  around  them,  having  an  area  on  top  of  from  a  frac- 
tion of  an  acre  to  a  square  mile,  and  composed  of  horizontally  strati- 
fied sandstone,  or  of  sandstone  capped  with  limestone.  Such  outlying 
bluffs  lie  all  along  the  face  of  the  high  limestone  country  of  Columbia 
and  Dane  counties,  and  are  generally  there  capped  by  the  same  lime- 
stone that  forms  the  elevated  land,  of  which  they  are  themselves  frao*- 
ments.  Others  again,  and  these  are  nearly  all  entirely  of  sandstone, 
occur  scattered  widely  over  the  central  plain  of  Adams  and  Ju- 
neau counties,  often  covering  but  a  small  area,  and  showing  bare  rock 
from  the  base  to  the  summit,  which  not  infrequently  is  worn  into 
jagged  pinnacles  and  towers. 

The  following  tables  give  the  altitudes  of  numerous  points  through- 
out the  district,  referred  to  Lake  Michigan  as  zero.  The  railroad  ele- 
vations were  furnished  me  by  the  lato  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham,  who  ob- 
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tained  them  directly  from  the  profiles  in  the  offices  of  the  several  com- 
panies. The  list  is  very  full,  an  altitude  being  given  for  almost  every 
section  line  crossed,  and  of  course  the  figures  have  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy.  Except  where  otherwise  stated,  the  railroad  grade  is  al- 
ways meant.  The  remaining  tables  include  a  number  of  altitudes,  de- 
termined by  the  aneroid  barometer,  which  are,  of  course,  approxima- 
tions only.  These  are  selected  from  a  list  of  many  thousand,  and 
apply  almost  wholly  to  Dane,  Columbia  and  Sauk  counties,  which 
have  been  chosen  because  in  them  the  conditions  of  observation  were 
more  favorable,  reference  points  having  been  accessible  during  near- 
ly every  day's  work,  and  because,  also,  in  this  part  of  the  district 
the  mapping  of  the  geological  formations  required  that  the  observa- 
tions should  be  much  more  numerous,  and  consequently  more  accu- 
rate, than  elsewhere.  ^  Numerous  determinations  of  altitude  were 
made  in  the  other  counties  of  the  district,  but,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tance from  railroads  or  other  standards,  only  a  few  deserve  to  be  list- 
ed here.  The  general  altitude  of  any  portion  of  the  district  can  be 
obtained  from  the  chapters  on  local  details.  , 
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^  The  aneroid  determinations  of  altitude  listed  here  are  believed  to  have  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  accuracy.  In  many  ciises  the  same  point  was  visited  on  different  days, 
from  different  directions;  and  in  other  cases  a  second  barometer  was  read  half -hourly  at 
a  fixed  point,  whilst  observations  were  l>eing  made.  In  this  latter  way  it  seems  possi- 
ble to  attain  great  jiccuracy  with  the  aneroid,  especially  if  such  suitable  and  reUable  in- 
struments are  used  as  those  ma<le  by  J.  H.  Steward,  of  London.  These  have  a  range  of 
onlv  3.000  feet,  and  show  a  variation  of  5  feet  very  distinctly. 
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.S^4.T.-.B.12E. 2:* 

<i>V'^ '*>> 

Sw.  >.  T. -,  B.  12  E 2&C> 

iy*.^.T.  ^.  R.  12E :?77 

S^.  l.T>,  B.  11  E Zi', 

^^,.'Z1,^,,  B.  11  E :?74 

.S^^:iT.  ^.  B.  11  E .^^ 

>«.  4,T. -.  B.  11  E ::;»5& 


Praifi^  iro^ :35« 

W.  oa^.  Se*.  -.  T.  ?-  R.  11  E -^t^ 

W.  £itt?r,  S*.  1-,  T.  -.  R.  II  E .141 

S.  Kne,  Sk.  M  T-  ^.  B.  !•>  E :5» 

W.  Hne.  S«.  24.  T. :?.  R.  I"  E :^>:^ 

S.  Ii»?.  S-K.  ^  T.  *.  R.  1 »  E :ia2 

W.  fcDri.  Sr«.  ^5,  T.  -.  R.  !••  E JSl 

W.  Hne.  Sec  :^  T.  *.  R.  !••  E 277 

S.  lift?.  5^.  :5i.  T.  ?,  R.  1»>  E 270 

W.  ia^,  S«.  5.  T.  7.  R.  1«:»  E *6 

Ea«t  MAiiHon  depc:< ^< 

W.5«t  MAdbon  dei:« 2I-> 

Laki?  Mofk»a  -M  Ukr *2 

LakeMexkdxa  4a:  L&ke 27«i 


mOEETOy  TO  BLACK  E_iKTH. 


YAfgfstUm  AmA 242 

W.  line.  S.  E,  '^{T.  >H^-  4.  T.  12.  R.  4  E.  r^> 
W,  liwr,  N.  \V.  qr.  >^.  4.  T.  12.  R.  4  E.  ^Vi 

X.  hw.  .^;,  0.  T.  12.  R.  4  E yir^ 

MifL  W.  iift^.  Ser;.  :I2.  T,  >.  R.  12  E. . .  27.> 
Mid.  X.  lifK-.  ^.  :',1.  T.  >.  R.  12  E. . .  2-4 
E.  lin^. .-.  E.  qr.  >i*r.  2r».  T.  '».  R.  1 1  E. .  2^ 
W.  Im^,  -S.  E.  qr.  <^:.  'Ir\  T.  >.  R.  11  E.  >'> 

W.  hm,  .^w.  j\  T.  :>,  R.  1 1  E 2<» 

X.  lin^.  <^:.  >;.  T.  .',.  R.  11  E -272 

X.  lin^.  N.  K.  qr.  S-r:.  2..  T. ',.  R.  1 1  E.  2i^f 
W.  line.  X.  K.  qr.  5y^-  K»,  T. ';.  R.  1 1  E.  2=«i> 
8.  line.  .S-  E.  qr.  .S^:.  '3.  T.  ^».  K.  1 1  E. . .  27:5 

Mid.  W.  lin^.  i^.  li.  T.  '•.  K.  HE 279 

8toa«rhU/n  d*']^A 279 

S.  line,  ^f:.  :;2.  T.  ^J,  R.  11  E ^^i) 

X.  Kn^.  .S^y:.  :{i.  T.  ♦;.  R.  11  E 2f4 

N.  lin^.  ry-^:.  2*.  T.  <;.  K.  1 1  E 2^;7 

X.  lin^.  >-*..  Jf',  T  ^).  R.  11  E 267 

Mid.  W.  liu*-.  .S^.  17.T.  ^i.  R.  11  E...  27^ 

X.  line.  .S*rr .  1-.  T.  ♦;.  R.  11  E -27:. 

W.  linf.  >^:.  7.  T.  r,.  R.  11  E 'Jf^ 

8.  lin^,  Ser.  1.  T.  6.  R.  lo  E '27:5 

W.  line.  <^:  1.  T.  0.  R.  10  E 2-^ 

W.  lin-.  <.  K.  qr.  ^:,  2,  T.  T,.  R.  10  E  - .  'I.^^} 

McFariiin'i  dqirA 2<* 

8.  lin-.  rv^.  :rf.  T.  7,  R.  10  E ^rj 

W.  line,  .S^;.  'M,  T.  7.  R.  10  E 276 


Plaet. 
W.  line,  X.  E.  <2r.  .>?i:. 

10  E. 

W.  line.  S^.  •>.  T.  7.  R 
W.  line.  .^.  2-^  T-  7.  R 
W.  line,  iiv,:.  :^».  T.  7.  R 
\.  line.  .SfT.  :>>.  T.  7.  R. 

We-st  Ma«ii!«>n  •i»'p.< 

W.  line.  X.  E.  qr.  S-»-.  22 
W.  line.  Sec.  A  T.  7.  R 
W.  line.  X.  E.  qr.  Sr^:.  21 
W.  line.  Setr.  U;.  T.  7.  R 
W.  line.  S^.  2»».  T.  •».  R 
W.line.  X.  E.  qr.  .Se«:.  1-^. 
W.  line.  Src.  l'?.  T.  7.  R 
X.  line.  Sec.  1:1  T.  7.  R. 

Middleton  depict 

W.  line.  S-c.  11,  T.  7.  R 
W.  line.  S.  E.  qr.  .v^?.  1»». 
W,  line.  Sx-.  l^'.  T.  7.  R 
W.  line.  Sec.  9.  T.  7.  R. 
W.  line.  S,.c.  -.  T.  7.  R. 
W.  line.  Sec.  7.  T.  7.  R. 
W.  line.  Sec.  12.  T.  7.  R 
W.  line.  Sec.  2.  T.  7.  R. 

Crrjw*  Pliuns  depot 

W.  line.  Sec.  4.  T.  7.  R. 
(Vntf-rS^^c.  :51.T.  ^.  R.  7 
lila^-k  Earth  dep  »t 


->>> 
•^». 


T. 


« . 


AUkudf. 
R. 


I'E 
1-E 
1-  E 
t^E. 


T.  7. 
. -.^E 
.T.7 
.  9E. 
.  riE 
.T.7. 
.  v^E. 

^E. 


R 


R 


. -E 
T.7. 
.  ^E 
-E. 
-E 
-E. 
.  7E 
7E.. 


7E 
E. 


R 


'.-E 


9E 


9E 


SE. 


•>-'» 
•27«» 

•>;7 
•27.'» 
2.n 

>n 

2«# 
:^26 
:^^2 
::^> 
:i4o 
:^7 
Xc\ 

:^6.i 
:^) 
:^52 

:^» 
:«6 
:^ji> 
•27S 
268 
•2» 
2^2 


SURFACE  RELIEFS. 


481 


CAMP  DOUGLAS  TO  RANDOLPH. 
Chiettgo,  Milwaukee  A  8t,  JPaul  Railway, 


Place,  Altitude. 

Camp  Douglas  depot 368 

New  Lisbon  depot 311 

Mauston  depot 306 

Kilboum  aty  depot 316 

Lewiston  depot 231 

W.  line,  Sec.  35,  T.  13,  R.  8  E 229 

W.  line.  Sec.  6,  T.  12,  R.  9  E .  243 

Portage  depot 232 

E.  Une,  Sec.  6,  T.  12,  R.  9  E 233 

Near  center  Sec.  T),  T.  12,  R.  9  E 236 

Canal  crossing  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  4,  T.  12, 

R.9E 211 


Place.  Altitude, 

Fox  river  crossing  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  4,  T. 

12,  R.  9  E 211 

E.  lino,  Sec.  3,  T.  12,  R.  9  E 224 

E.  line.  Sec.  2,  T.  12,  R.  9  K 227 

E.  Une,  Sec.  1,  T.  12,  R.  9  E 225 

E.  line.  Sec.  6,  T.  12,  R.  8  E 205 

E.  Une,  Sec.  5,  T.  12,  R.  8  E 213 

E.  line.  Sec.  4,  T.  12,  R.  8  E 232 

Pardeeville  depot 237 

Cambria  depot 284 

Randolph  depot 378 


TOMAH   TO   WAU8AU. 
Wiseonsin  Valley  Railroad. 


Place.  Altitude. 

Tomah  depot 383 

Valley  Junction  depot 350 

N.  line.  Sec.  6,  T.  19,  R.  2  E 379 

N.  line.  Sec.  32,  T.  20,  R.  2  E    379 

Beaver  Station 379 

N.  line,  Sec.  22,  T.  20,  R.  2  E 384 

N.  line.  Sec.  12,  T.  20,  R.  2  E 386 

N.  line,  Sec.  6,  T.  20,  R.  3  E 339 

N.  line.  Sec.  31,  T.  21,  R.  3  E 391 

N.  line.  Sec.  28,  T.  21,  R.  3  E 395 

Yellow  river  crossing.  Sec.  14,  T.  21, 

R.3E 401 

W.  line.  Sec.  13,  T.  21,  R.  3  E 400 

W.  line,  Sec.  18,  T.  21,  R.  4  E 403 

W.  line.  Sec.  8,  T.  21,  R.  4  E 405 

W.  line,  Sec.  9,  T.  21,  R.  4  E 408 

W.  line,  Sec.  10,  T.  21,  R.  4  E 409 

W.  line.  Sec.  2,  T.  21,  R.  4  E 410 

W.  line.  Sec.  1,  T.  21,  R.  4  E 414 

W.  line.  Sec.  6,  T.  21,  R.  5  E 419 

W.  line,  Sec.  5,  T.  21,  R.  5  E 421 

W.  line,  Sec.  4,  T.  21,  R.  5  E 42-5 

W.  line,  Soc.  U,  T.  22,  R.  5  E 413 

Port  Edward  station    1^ 

N.  W.  corner.  Sec.  36,  T.  22,  R.  5,  E.  397 
N.  W.  comer.   Sec.  25,  T.  25,  R.  5 

E 426 

N.  line,  Sec.  24,  T.  22,  R.  5  E 4:^3 

Centralia  depot 431 

Crossing  Green  Bay  R.  R 442 

N.  line,  Sec.  5,  T.  22,  R.  6  E 454 

N.  line,  Sec.  32,  T.  2:^,  R.  6  E 458 

N.  Une,  Sec.  20,  T.  23,  R.  6  E 478 

N.  line,  Sec.  21,  T.  23,  R.  6  E 507 

N.  Une,  Sec.  16,  T.  2:3,  R.  6  E 529 

Rudolph  depot.  Sec.  9,  T.  2:3,  R.  6 

E 562 


Place.  Altitude* 

N.  line.  Sec.  4,  T.  23,  R.  6  E 560 

N.  line.  Sec.  'SS,  T.  24,  R.  6  E 570 

N.  Une,  Sec.  27,  T.  24,  R.  6  E 556 

N.  Une,  Sec.  22,  T.  24,  R.  6  E 558 

CVossing  Mill  cr.,  S.  22,  T.  24,  R.  6  E    54:3 

N.  Une,  Sec.  15,  T.  24,  R.  6  E 554 

N.  Une,  Sec.  10,  T.  24,  R.  6  E 563 

Jimction  City  depot 572 

N.  Une,  Sec.  35,  T.  25,  R.  6  E 601 

N.  Une,  Sec.  25,  T.  25,  R.  6  E 590 

N.  Une,  Sec.  24,  T.  25,  R.  6  E 576 

N.  line.  Sec.  1:3,  T.  25,  R.  6  E 566 

N.  line.  Sec.  12,  T.  25,  R.  6  E 554 

Crossing  Little  Eau  Pleine 544 

N.  Une,  Sec.  6,  T.  25,  R.  7  E 554 

N.  Une,  Sec.  32,  T.  26,  R.  7  E 55:3 

i  crade 550 

Crossing  Wise.  River  -j  high  water. . .  538 

( low  water  . . .  52:3 

Knowlton  depot    547 

N.  line.  Sec.  20,  T.  26,  R.  7  E 561 

N.  line.  Sec.  17,  T.  26,  R.  7  E 571 

N.  Une,  Sec.  8,  T.  26,  R.  7  E 579 

N.  Une,  Sec.  5,  T.  20,  R.  7  E 578 

N.  Une,  Sec.  :32.  T.  26,  R.  7  E 558 

N.  Une,  Sec.  28,  T.  26,  R.  7  E 575 

N.  line.  Sec.  21,  T.  26,  R.  7  E 586 

N.  Une,  Sec.  15,  T.  26,  R.  7  E 59:3 

N.  Une,  Sec.  2,  T.  26,  R.  7  E 606 

N.  Une,  Sec.  :35,  T.  28,  R.  7  E 579 

N.  Une,  Sec.  25,  T.  28,  R.  7  E 59:) 

N.  Une,  Sec.  10,  T.  28,  R.  8  E 612 

N.  line.  Sec.  18,  T.  28,  R.  8  E 6:^3 

N.  Une,  Sec.  7,  T.  28,  R.  8  E.  ..    641 

N.  Une,  Sec.  1,  T.  28,  R.  7  E 643 

Wausau  i^epot------ 643 

(  nver  above  dam 623 
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Amherst  to  Merrillok. 

Chreen  Asy  and  Minnesota  Railteoff. 


Place.  Altitude. 

Amheret  depot 553 

W.  line.  Sec.  18,  T.  23,  R.  10  E 539 

S.  W.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13,  T.  23,  R. 
pg  ^ ^ 543 

S.  V.'  qr.  S.'w!  qr.*  Sec.uVT!  H  'r.*9 
£         5^ 

N.  W.'  qr.'  SeJ;.'  22*,  *t!  'Hr.  9  'e.'.  .'  .*  .* '.  614 

S.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21,  T.  23,  R. 
Q  £ 595 

N.  E.  qr!.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  20,  T.  23,  R.  9  E.*,  575 

N.  W.  qr  S.  W.  qr  Sec.  19,  T.  2:J,  R.  9 
g   559 

W.  liiie*, *S^*.*i9.*T.*2:i,' R*.'9'e." '.'.'.'.'.'.  528 

N.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  24,  T.  2:3,  R. 
g  g 522 

N.  E.*qr.*  S.  \V.'  qr*.  'Sec*.*  2:3^  *f .  23Vr. 

BE 514 

Plover  dei»t 504 

N.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21,  T.  2:3,  R. 

g  g 5QJ 

N.  E.'qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec!  29,  T.  23,  R. 
j^  J] 499 

W.  line,  n!  E.  qr!  Sec.  30,  T.  2:3,  R.  8 

E...: 501 

N.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  25,  T.  2:i,  R. 

BE 497 

S.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  26,  T.  2^3,  R.  8 

E 497 

N.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  34,  T.  2:3,  R. 

8E 495 

N.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  sec.  :3:3,  T.  2:3,  R.  8  E.,  4a3 
S.  E^r.  S.  K.  qr.  Sec.  :32,  T.  2:^,  R.  8  E.,  488 
N.  W.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  5,  T.  22,  R.  7 

E 485 

S.  E.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  6,  T.  22,  R.  7 

E 484 

S.  W.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1,  T.  22,  R. 

6E 478 

S.  line,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2,  T.  22,  R.  6  E.,  470 
S.  E.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  10,  T.  2^i  R.  6 

E ..  470 

N.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  (ir.  Sec.  9,  T.  22,  R.  6  E.,  465 

Grand  Rapids  depot 448 

N.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  7,  T.  22,  R.  6 

E 435 

N.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  12,  T.  22,  R. 

5E 435 

S.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  11,  T.  22,  R.  5 

E 436 

W.  line,  S.  E.  or.  Sec.  15,  T.  22,  R.  5  E.,  4:38 
S.  W.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  16,  T.  22,  R. 

5  g AQQ 

S.  E.  qr.  N.  w!  "qr.  Sec.  17,  *f .  22,'r. 

5E 430 

S.  E.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  18,  T.  22,  R.  5 

E 4:30 

Elm  Lake 4:3:3 

S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15,  T.  22,  R.  4  E 4:3:3 

S.  W.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  16,  T.  22,  R. 

3E 450 

Hemlock  creek  crossing 423 

N.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  Sec.  24,  T.  22,  R.  3,  E.,  417 


Place.  Altitude. 

Crossing  Yellow  river,  Dexterville 417 

N.  W.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21,  T.  22,  R.  3 

E 419 

S.E.qr.N.E.qr.  Sec.20,T.22,R.3E,  4:39 

Haycreek  croesmg,  Sec  19 410 

S.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr/Sec.  24,  T.  22,  R.  2  E.,  410 
N.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23,  T.  22.  R.  2  E.,  417 
Hay  creek  crossing,  Sec.  22,  T.  22,  R.  2 

E 390 

Kirk  creek  crotsing,  Sec.  28,  T.  22,  R.  2 

E 392 

S.  W.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.,  Sec.  28,  T.  22,  R. 

2  E     . .       .         .     .       .  .     395 

N.  W!  qr.'  S!  'W.'  qr.*  Sec.  29, *T*.  "22,"  R.  ' 

2E 390 

Scranton  depot 386 

Smoky  creek  crossing.  Sec.  25,  T.  22, 

R.1  E 382 

S.  E.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  35,  T.  22,  R.  1 

E 385 

W.  line.  Sec.  28,  T.  22,  R.  IE 395 

CVeek  crossing,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  29,  T.  22, 
R.  1  E 404 

N.  W.  qr*.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  ^,  t!  22,  R. 

IE 382 

Creek  crossing,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25,  T. 

22,R.l  W 393 

1-5  mile  west 416 

S.  W.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  23.  T.  22,  R. 

1  W 426 

Near  center.  Sec.  22,  T.  22,  R.  1  W. . .  402 

S.  W.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21,  T.  22,  R. 
1  W 40Q 

S.  W.  qr*  *  N.*  E."  qr.*  Sec!  *20,  *t!  22,  R*. 
I  w 39;3 

N.  W.qr*  N.*  *E.  qr.  Sec!  19,*T.  22,  R. 

1  W 384 

N.  line,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  24,  T.  22,  R.  2  W.,  384 
S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  14,  T.  22,  R.  2 

W 364 

N.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15,  T.  22,  R.  2 

W 362 

S.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  16,  T.  22,  R.  2 

W 347 

W.  line,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  16,  T.  22,  R.  2 
y^ 335 

W.  line, *N*.*W.'qr.' Sec'  i?,'  f  .*22,*  *R*.'2 
\y 333 

S.  W.*qr*.'N.' W.  qr!  Sec*. *18,*t! '•i2,*R'. 

2W 384 

S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  12,  T.  22,  R.  3 

W 32:3 

S.line,N.E.qr.Sec.ll,T.22,R.3,W.,  338 

CrossingBlack  river,  j^^-;:;:;-  II 

N.E.qr.N.E.qr.Sec.4,T.22,R.3W.,  3:38 
S.E.qr.S.E.qr.Sec.22,T.2:3,R.3W.,  350 
S.E.  qr.  S.  W .  qr.  Sec.  20,  T.23,  R.  3 
W 388 

Haliso^kcroasing,]^^-;:;;;:^ 

Merrilon  depot 356 
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POETAGE   TO    8TEV1ENS   POINT. 
WUfcansif^  Centtnl  JSailroad  Surveys. 


Place,  Altitude. 

Portage  depot 232 

N.  line,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec. 2:3,  T.  13,  R.  9  E.  227 

N.  line,  Sec.  21,  T.  13,  R.  9  E 223 

N.  line,  Sec.  16,  T.  13,  R.  9  E 220 

N.  line.  Sec.    9,  T.  13,  R.  9  E 276 

N.  line.  Sec.    4,  T.  13,  R.  9  E 225 

N.  line.  Sec.  32.  T.  14,  R.  9  E 228 

N.  line,  Sec.  29,  T.  14,  R.  9  E 227 

N. line.  Sec.  17,  ) ^^•;;: ;; ^ "i  if 

W.  line.  Sec.    8,  T.  14,  R.  9  E 230 

S.  line,  Sec.  30,  T.  15,  R.  9  E 218 

N.  line,  Sec.  30,  T.  15,  R.  9  E 218 

N.  line,  S.  E.qr.  Sec.  19,  T.  15,  R.  9E.  225 

N.  line.  Sec.    4,  T.  15,  R.  8  E 344 

N.  line.  Sec.  33,  T.  16,  R.  8  E 344 

^.  line,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21,  T.  16,  R.  8  E.  3:38 
N.  line,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  16,  T.  16,  R.  8  E.  344 
"t^.  line,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  32,  T.  17.  R.  8  E.  401 

N.  line.  Sec.  32,  T.  17,  R.  8  E 434 

xV.  line.  Sec.  19,  T.  17,  R.  8  E 499 

N.  W.  comer  Sec.  18,  T.  17,  R.  8  E. .  550 

N.  Une,  Sec.  17,  T.  17,  R.  7  E 544 

N.  line.  Sec.  36,  T.  18,  K,.  7  E 534 

N.  line.  Sec  25,  T.  18,  R.  7  E 516 

Middle  E.  line.  Sec.  24,  T.  18,  R.  7  E.  514 , 


Place,  AUUude. 

N.  line.  Sec.  18,  T.  18,  R.  8  E 524 

S.  line,  Sec.    4,  T.  18,  R.  8  E 524 

N.  line.  Sec  28,  T.  19,  R.  8  E 519 

Hancock  depot 513 

N.  line,  Sec.  10,  T.  19,  R.  8  E 520 

N.  line,  Sec.  11,  T.  19,  R.  8  E 529 

N.  line,  3ec.    2,  T.  19,  R.  8  E 638 

N.  line,  Sec.  35,  T.  20,  R.  8  E -542 

N.  line.  Sec.  26,  T.  20,  R.  8  E 561 

N.  line.  Sec.  24,  T.  20,  R  8  E 561 

N.  line.  Sec.  13,  T.  20,  R.  8  E 532 

Plainfield  depot 532 

N.  line,  Sec.    1,  T.  20,  R.  8  E 518 

N.  line.  Sec.  36,  T.  21,  R.  8  E 527 

N.  line,  Sec.  25,  T.  21,  R.  8  E 524 

N.  line.  Sec.  12,  T.  21,  R.  8  E 495 

N.  line.  Sec.    1,  T.  21,  R.  8  E 494 

N.  line.  Sec.  36,  T.  22,  R.  8  E 498 

N.  line,  Sec.  25,  T.  22,  R.  8  E 492 

N.  line.  Sec.  24,  T.  22,  R.  8  E 494 

N  E  nr  N  W  nr  Spc  ^^  i  grade . . .  492 
JN.  1?..  qr.  JN.  w.  qr.  &ec  13,  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^g^ 

W.  line,  N.W.  qr.  Sec.  12,  T.  22,  R.  8  E.  485 

N.  line.  Sec.  2,  T.  22,  R.  8  E 496 

Plover  dep9t 496 

Stevens  Point  depot 508 


STEVENS  POINT  TO  THE  NOBTH  LINE  OF  TOWNSHIP  29. 

Wisconsin  Central  Railway. 


Place.  Altitude. 

Stevens  Point  depot 508 

Cutting  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  j  grade 517 

31,  T.  24,  R.  8  E. .  (surface 548 

:S.  W.  comer  Sec.  :31,  T.  24,  R.  8  E. .  511 
N.  line,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25,  T.  24,  R.  7  E.  511 
S.  Une,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2:3,  T.  24,  R.  7  E. .  513 

W.  Une,  Sec.  15,  T.  24,  R.  7  E 550 

*W.  line.  Sec.  16,  T.  24,  R.  7  E 526 

W.  line.  Sec.    8,  T.  24,  R.  7  E 519 

W.  line.  Sec.    7,  T.  24,  R.  7  E 522 

W.  line.  Sec.    1.  T.  24,  R.  6  E 54:3 

W.  line.  Sec.    2,  T.  24,  R.  6  E 56:3 

W.  line,  Sec.    3,  T.  24,  R.  6  E 587 

W.  line.  Sec.    4,  T.  24,  R.  6  E 606 

W.  line.  Sec.  82,  T.  25,  R.  6  E 615 

W.  line,  Sec.  31,  T.  25,  R.  6  E 615 

^V.  line.  Sec.  :36,  T.  25,  R.  5  E 612 

W.  line.  Sec.  :3.5,  T.  :35,  R.  5  E 6'2:3 

W.  line,  Sec.  ;M,  T.  25,  R.  5  E 608 

W.  line,  Sec.  28,  T.  25,  R.  5  E 588 

W.  line,  Sec.  29,  T.  25,  K.  5  E 588 

W.  line.  Sec.  :30,  T.  25,  R.  5  E 58:3 

W.  line,  Sec.  25,  T.  25,  R.  4  E 631 

W.  line,  Sec.  26,  T.  2-5,  R.  4  E 639 

Wis.  Sur.  —  28 


Place.  Altitude, 

W.  line,  Sec.  22,  T.  25,  R.  4  E 650 

W  linp  Spp  21   T  21   R  4^^  grade..  658 

W.  line.  Sec.  20,  T.  25,  R.  4  E 626 

W.  line.  Sec.  19,  T.  25,  R.  4  E 658 

W.  line,  Sec.  13,  T.  25,  R.  3  E 678 

W.  line.  Sec.  14,  T.  25,  R.  3  E 670 

W.  line.  Sec.  15,  T.  25,  R.  3  E 680 

W.  Une,  Sec.    9,  T.  25,  R.  8  E 693 

W.  line.  Sec.    8,  T.  25,  R.  3  E 716 

N.  W.  comer  Sec.  6,  T.  25,  R.  3  E. . . .  699 

N.  line.  Sec.  26,  T.  26,  R.  2  E 721 

N.  Une,  Sec.  22,  T.  26,  R.  2  E 735 

N.  Une,  Sec.  16,  T.  26,  R.  2  E 721 

N.  Une,  Sec.    8,  T.  26.  R.  2  E 731 

W.  Une,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  18,  T.  28,  R.  2  E  768 
W.  line,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  7,  T.  28,  R.  2  E.  789 
E.  line,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  1,  T.  28,  R.  1  E  .  821 

N.  Une,  Sec.  :*,  T.  29,  R.  1  E 830 

N.  line.  Sec.  2-5,  T.  29,  R.  1  E 847 

N.  line,  Sec.  24,  T.  29,  R.  1  E 842 

N.  Une,  Sec.  13,  T.  29,  R.  1  E a38 

N.  line,  Sec.  12,  T.  29,  R.  1  E 866 

N.  Une,  Sec.    1,  T.  29,  R.  1  E a55 


484 


GEOLOGY  OF  CENTRAL  WISCONSIN. 


BAROMETRICAL  ALTITUDES. 


1 


Primrose.    T.  5,  R.  7  E. 
Stx^am  crossing,  N.  E.  qr  Sec.  3. . . . 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  3 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  3 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec.  7 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7 

Road  at  Grist  Mill,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  8, 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  8  

Stream  crossing,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10. . 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  11  

Center  Sec.  11 

Stream  crossing,  E.  hf.  Sec.  11 

W.  line  N.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15. 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  15 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  15 

o.  w .  cor.  oec.  lo. •.•••••. ••••••• 

Center  W.  line  Sec.  16 

Center  W.  line  Sec.  17 

Road  forks,  N.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec. 

19 

Center  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  20. . . 
Top  of  isolated  blutf  near  mid.  E. 

fine  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  22 

Top  of  Mount  Julia,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec. 

Base  of  Mount  Julia,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec. 

24 

Stream  crossing,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25. 
Road  forks,  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec. 


25 


Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  26 

Center  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  26. . . 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  27 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  28 

Center  Sec.  29 

Stream  at  center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  29. . 

Mid.  N.  hneSec.  35 

Center  Sec.  36 

iN .  \v ,  (.xjr.  ^ec.  oo .•••.••....•.••. 
Montro.se.    T.  5,  R.  8  E. 

Center  Sec.  1 

Mid,S.lme  Sec.  1 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec.  1 

N.  W.cor.  Sec.  1 

Stream  crossing,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2. . 

Paoli  Hotel,  Sec.  2 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec  11 

Mid.  E.  hf.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  14 

Crossroiuls,  E.  hf.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  14, 
Stream  crossing,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  19. 

j^imleS 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  22 

Road,  S.  hne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2^^ 

Road,  E.  hne,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23. . . . 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  25 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  25 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  25 

S.  W.cor.  Sec.  26 

Mid.  W.  line.  Sec.  26 

Roatl,  N.  Ime  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  26 

Center  Sec.  30 


375 
420 
520 
375 
510 
545 
395 
500 
360 
480 
410 

mo 

410 
390 
480 
4:30 
490 
44.5 

610 
595 

490 

450 

380 
im 

385 
570 
560 
580 
570 
.540 
420 
550 
550 
5:30 


4:30 
470 
465 
4:30 
:360 
315 
310 
405 
:305 
:320 
:360 
310 

:300 

3:30 
300 
320 
320 
280 
295 
:300 
450 


Orei^on.    T.  5,  R.  9  E. 
Railroad  crossing,  W.  hf.  Sec.  1  . . . 

Center  Sec.  2 

Mid.  W.lineSec.2 

Mid.  W.lineSec.3 

Center  Sec.  4 

Center  Sec.  5 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  7 

Mid.  W.  hne  Sec.  7 

Mid.  N.  hne  Sec.  8 

Center  Sec.  8 

Center  Sec.  9 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec.  9 

20  rods  E  of  mid.  of  N.  Ime  Sec.  10. . 

Road  under  railroad,  Oregon 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  12 

Road  forks,  near  S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  12. 

Mid.Ehf.Sec.  13 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  14 

Mid.  N.  hne  Sec.  15 

Center  Sec.  15 

N.  W.cor.Sec.l5 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  16 

Center  Sec.  16 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  16 

Mid.  W.  hne  Sec.  16 

Center  Sec.  17 

Mid.  E.  hne  Sec.  17 

Mid.  N.  hne  Sec.  17 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  17 

Center  Sec.  18 

Mid.  N.  hne  Sec.  18 

Mid.  N.  hne  Sec.  19 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  20 

Mid.  W.  hne  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21. . . . 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  21 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  22 

Mid.  N.  hne  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  22 

Mid.  N.  hne  Sec.  2:3 

Mann's  quarry,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  24. . . 
Rutland.    T.  5,  R.  10  E. 

Mid.  W.  hf .  Sec.  2. 

Mid.  S.  hne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2 

Creek  cixwjsing,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15 

S.  W.cor.  Sec.  15 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  16 

Road  at  mih,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10 

Forks  of  rooA,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  20 

Road  at  head  of  stream,  S.  hf.  Sec.  20 

Mid.  E.  hne  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  20 

Mid.  E.  hne  Sec.  21 ^ 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  21 

Mid.  S.  Ime  S.  W.  qr.  Sec  22 

Dunkirk.    T.  5,  R.  HE. 

Mid.  E.  hne  Sec.  1 

Mid.  W.  hne  Sec.  1 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  2 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  3 

Railroad,  N.  hne  Sec.  5 

Mid.  N.  hue  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  7 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec.  7 


880 
393 
412 
390 
:380 
405 
470 
400 
383 
410 
390 
280 
4:30 
:i52 
357 
380 
407 
455 
490 
42.5 
460 

:H5 

460 
440 
360 

:^o 

355 

:^S() 
:360 
370 
:380 

:3()5 

325 
:320 
:3.10 
410 
4-''0 
420 
420 
407 

205 
810 
2-55 
2S)0 
295 
315 
:3:30 
312 
:350 
290 
200 
:i-30 


355 
4J0 
:j:3.5 
280 
290 
:i25 
^i05 


*  I  have  been  compelled,  at  the  last  minute,  to  throw  out  several  hundred  of  these  altitudes,  in 
order  nut  to  exceed  the  limits  assigned  to  this  report. 


SITBFACE  RELIEFS. 


Dnnkiric.    T.  5,  R.  11  E.  —  (con.) 

Stouffhton  depot,  Sec.  8 2 

N.  if  COT.  Sec  S 3 

N.  E.  or.  Sec  9 3: 

Railroad.  E.  line,  Sec.  9 2 

N   E.«)r  Sec.  10.     3 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  11 a 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  11 S 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec  12 3 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  12 3i 

N,  E.COI  Sccia.    ..-. 3; 

Mid.  E,  line  Sec.  1:2 2! 

N.  W.cor.Sec.  13 3 

Mid.E.UneSec.  13 2: 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  18 3 

Railroad,  S.  line  Soc  15 'H 

Bwlroad,  N.  line  Sec.  16 2 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  17 3 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  18   2i 

Mid.  8.  hf.  Sec.  19 3 

Porks  ol:  road,  neiix  mid.  E.  line  Sec. 

21.  2 

Mid.  Kline  Sec.  21 -■* 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec  23 3 

Center  Sec  Si 3 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  24 2 

N.  W.cor.  Sec.2J 3 

Mid.  W   ht.-Sec.l!'^    21 

Mid.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  29 2 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  29 3: 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec  30 3 

Porto'H  quarry,  S.  hf.  Sec.  30 3 

Mid.  N.rineSec.31 3 

a^nter  Sec  31 3 

Mid.  N.  liae  Sec.  32 2 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  3:} ft 

t'rOHBinKC>LtSHhcreek,N.lineSec.34  2 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  :tr> 2 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  .■(() 2 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec.  36 3; 

Albion.    T.  5.  K.  12  E. 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec  6 3 

N.  W.cor.  .Sec  7 3 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec  7 3 

Hotupbrey'B  quuri-v,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10  3 

Center  Sec  11....'. 3 

N.  W.  cor.  S«;.  13 2 

Surface  of  Rice  lake 2 

Mid.  N,  line  Sec  U 2 

N.  W.  cot.  Sec.  14 3 

Center  Sec.  U 3 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec.  14 2 

Mia.S.hf.  Sec  lii 2 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  20 2 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  nr.  Sec.  20  ... .  3 

M.  E.  cor.  Sec  20 2 

Road  forks,  N.  line  .Sec.  21 2 

■Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  21 2 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  22 2 

Mid.  K.  ht.  S.-C  2) 2 

Surface  KoKhkononff  luke.  Sec.  2"i. .  2' 
Mid.  W.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  20  ... .  2 

Center  S.  E.  or.  Sec  27 2 

Mid.  K.  H.  Sec.  27 2 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  27 2 


Albion,    T.  5.  R.  12  E.  —  (con.) 

N.  W.  cor.  f!ec.  2S 280 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec  23 285 

Mid.  N.  hf.Scc  20 295 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  30 260 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec  31 320 

CenterSec.a2      315 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  32 305 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  34 270 

CroBsroadB.  near  center  Sec  Bo 245 

8.  E.  cor.  See.  35 255 

Head  forks.  E.  hf.  S?c.  36 285 

Stream  crOHBing.  N.  W.  or.  Sec.  iS.  235 

Venma.    T,  6,  R.  8  E. 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  2 500 

Center  S.  line  Sec.  3 430 

Head  of  Btream,  W.  hf .  Sec  6 40O 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec.  6 590 

Stream  CTOtMino',  K.  hf.  Sec.  7 380 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Si'c.  7 420 

Center  Sec  8 450 

Mid.  g.  line  Sec.  10 450 

S.E.cor.8ec,  12 480 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec  13 480 

Verona  P.  0.,  Sec.  !■) 380 

Mid.  8.  lineSec.  17 365 

CenterSec.  18 


;.  W.c< 


.  445 


Mid.  S.  line  Sec  2:i 460 

S.E.cor.Sec23 500 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  24 463 

Center  Sec24 490 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  24 490 

N.E.OOT.  Scc.24    460 

Mid.  8.  line  Sec  24 500 

Mid.  N.  JS  Sec.  2J 520 

CentwSec.26 520 

8.  W.  cor.  Sec.  20 460 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  26 435 

Center  Sec,3'i 395 

Mid.  8.  line  Sec.  3> 380 

Fitchbura;,  T.  (!.  B.  9  E. 

Crossroad*.  E.  hf.  Sec.  1 300 

Mid.S.hf.  Seel 380 

Mid.  S.  line  Seel 407 

Stream  crosainir,  center  Sec.  2  260 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  2 325 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2 320 

Cent/T  N,  E.  qr.  Sec.  3 430 

Mid.  S.  lines.  E.qr.  Sec.  6 39.5 

Top  of  blufl;  N.  W.  qr.  Sec  7 500 

Cross  roads,  S.  line  S.  \V.  qr.  Sec.  8.  395 

S.E.cor.Sec.9      370 

"Waldron's  quan?  S.  line  Sec  Vi.  ■ .  450 

S-E.  cor  Sec  10 36-1 

CenterSec.  2a 333 

Jli.l.  S.  bne  Sec.  12 295 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  1:1 ,155 

Slid.  N.  hf.  Sec  13 325 

S.  \V  comer  Sec.  14.... 


Mid.t 


ec  15 


S.  W.cc 

Mid.  N.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  1 

S.  W.  COT.  Sec  18 

Mid.  W.line8ecl9 


...400 
. .  425 
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GEOLOGY  OF  CENTRAL  WISCONSIN. 


Baiiometiiical  Altitudes  —  continued. 


Fit<;hbnrg.    T.  6,  R.  9  E.  —  (con.) 

Cross  roads,  E.  hf.  Sec.  19 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  19    

S.  W.cor.Sc»c.l9 

Mid.  a.  line  Sec.  19 

Center  Sec.  20 : . . 

Center  See.  21 

School  House,  E.  hf.  Sec.  21 

Road,  S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21.. . . 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  22 

Creek  crossing,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  24... 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  24 

S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  25 

•   Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  26. . . . 

CenterSec.27 

Center  Sec.  28 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  29 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  29 

Center  Sec.  30 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec.  30 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  31 

Oak  HaU,  center  Sec.  33 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  3:3 

Center  Sec.  34 

Mid.  W.  hf .  Sec.  36 

CentcrSec.36 

Dunn.    T.  6,  R.  10  E. 

Road  forks,  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  1. 

Road  forks,  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  2 

Creek  crossing,  center  N.  W.  qr. 
Qqq  7 

Mid.  E.  hf*  Sec!  16  '. '.'."'.'. '.'.*  W.V. '. 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  16 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  16 

Creek  crossing,  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec. 

16 

Center  Sec.  17 

Center  S.  hne  Sec.  17 

Creek  crossing,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  18. . 

S.  W.cor.Sec.  18 

Mid.  E.  Une  See.  19 

Stream  crossing,  near  center  Sec.  20 
8.  W.  cor.  Sec.  20 

Center  S.  hne  Sec.  21 

Center  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21 ... . 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  21 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21 

Mid.S.  Une  Sec.  22 

S.W.cor.  Sec.  2:3 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  25 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  31  

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  33 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  J33 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  :34 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  :35 

Pleasant  Springs.    T.  6.  K.  11  E. 
Bend  in  road,  S.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  3 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  3 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec.  3 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  3 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  4 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  4 


470 
440 
490 
460 
430 
550 
470 
455 
425 
316 
340 
409 
460 
421 
367 
480 
450 
420 
480 
465 
354 
a53 
345 
407 
385 

280 
290 
320 

255 
315 
315 

300 


270 
265 
290 
255 
270 

aso 

316 
340 
325 
325 
360 
293 
3-54 
285 
298 
275 
360 
315 
275 
275 
295 

a50 
a50 
335 
400 
400 
380 
825 


Pleasant  Spring.  T.  6.R.  11  E.— (con.) 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  6 340 

Center  S.  Une  Sec.  8 270 

S.E.cor.  Sec.8 285 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  9 329 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  9 340 

Quarry,  N.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  See.  10.  410 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  11 280 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  11 320 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  13 320 

Mid.  E.  Une,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  13 325 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  13 370 

Mid.  W.  Une  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13. . .    300 

S.  W.cor.Sec.  14 320 

Mid.  S.  Une  See.  15 290 

Mid.  W.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  15  .   . .  260 

^lid.  S.  Une  Sec.  17 265 

Center  Sec.  22 268 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  22 340 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  24 400 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  25 380 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec.  31 305 

Center  Sec.  31 300 

Center  Sec.32 280 

Mid.  W.  hf .  Sec.  34 308 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  34 260 

Mid.  W.  hf .  Sec.  35 340 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  36 310 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  36 350 

Christiana.    T.  6.  R.  12  E. 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec.  2 290 

Mid.  E.  lif.  Sec.  3 280 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  6 315 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  6 2a5 


• .  • . 


275 
330 
a20 

280 


Stream  crossing,  N.  hf.  Sec.  7. . 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec.  7 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  10  . . . 
Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  11  .. 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  11 260 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  12 2:30 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  12 2:30 

Stream  cronsing,  mid.  W.  line  Sec.  14  290 

S.E.cor.  Sec.  15 325 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  15 a50 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15 315 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  16 385 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  16. 400 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  17 410 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  17 a55 

Center  Sec.  18 315 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  18 1340 

Stream,  E.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21 —  315 

Mid.  E.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  22 360 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  22 320 

Cross-roads,  S.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23.  310 

N.  W.cor.Sec.  27 375 

Cross  Plains.    T.  7,  R.  7  E. 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  1 400 

Cross  Plains  depot.  Sec.  3 274 

Topofbluff,N.UnoN.W.qr.Sec.3.  420 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  3 400 

Mid.  E.  Une  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7 ;345 

Center  Sec.  10 325 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10 ^30 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  11 326 


SURFACE  RELIEFS. 


B. 
Cross  Plaiiia.    T.  7.  R.  7  E.  —  (c 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  So«.  12  . .. 

Mid.  W.  Une  N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  V 

Center  S.  W.  qr.- Sec.  W 

Mid.  S,  line  8.  W.  qr.  Sec.  lo. . . 

Mid.N.hf.  Sec.  17 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Bee.  17. 

Mid.E.  line  Sec.  ID 

Mid.  E.  Une  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  19... 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  19  ■  ■ . 

S.E.cor.Sec.  19 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec. -20 

S.  E.  eor.  Sec.  -il     

Mid.  W.  !if .  Sec. -22 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  27 40.j 

Stream,  center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  33 40-: 

fliiddleton.    T.  7,  K.  8  E. 

Roadforks,  E.hf.Sec.2 36: 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  2 36'; 

CenterSec.3 36'; 

Center  Sec.  4 44: 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  4 40: 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  J 421 

Mid.  w  jif .  fs,^-. ;. &o: 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  fi    54: 

Mid.  W   hf.  Seo.  6 /.21 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  7 »K 

Center  Sec.9 :«: 

Center  Sec  10 36." 

Eti«ani  croe«inff,  N.  U.  Sec.  11 ;V>1 

Road  forks.  E.Tif,  Sec.  12 32( 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  IS 34-: 

Mid.  S.  line  Soc.  13 4i; 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  14 4I( 

S.W.corSecH 391 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  1.5 38( 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  16 S-V 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  17 4.'^ 

Mid.S.  Une  Sec.  17 61t 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17 hhl 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17 .51f 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  18 m. 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  ItJ 42v 

20  rods  south  of  lart 541 

Mid.N.hf.  Sec.  20 54( 

Mid-  S.  hf.  Se>.-.  20 .W 

».  E-cor    Sec.  20     6« 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  21 53t 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec,  22 aW 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  22 47^ 

S.  E:  cor.  sec.  2=} 4.'>( 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  24 42-' 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  27 4» 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  27 5.M 

8.  W.  cor.  Sec.  2S 49; 

Mid,  S.  Une  Sec.  29 48( 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec  29 5:i' 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  31 54( 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  31 60f 

8.  W.  cor.  Sec.  32 -Wt 

Center  Sec  34 60t 

Mid.  S,  line  Sec.  34 47f 

S.  E,  cor.  Sec  34 5.5^ 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  35 5Ii 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  35 43^ 


Altitcdes — eoallnued. 

Middleton.    T.  7,R.8E,  — (con.) 

a>nter  Sec.  3.T 443 

Mid.  E.  hneS.  E.  qr.  Sec.  35 5:« 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  45 428 

CenterSec36 ....488 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  36 4.18 

Hudisnn.    T.  7,  R.  9  E. 


Liik.!  Meiidola  .  - 


.  270 


.  .  Hill,  S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  13..  .  .__ 
Liiiv^ivjtv  Hill,  S.  W.  cor.  Sec  14 .  372 

Kiiilr.iad,"S.  Une  Sec  16 260 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  18 332 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  19 450 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec  19 415 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  19 400 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  20 360 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  20 43'> 

Mid.  8.  Une  8.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21 41.5 

fenler  N  W  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21  .  390 

Liike  ^Monona, 262 

itoad.mid  S.lineSec.26 315 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  iSi 295 

S.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  28.  360 

Mid.  W.  Unt  Bee  31 478 

CraterSec.31 458 

Mid.E.  Une  Sec.  31 448 

Mid.  W.  hf.  of  E.  hf.  of  Sec  32. . . .  438 

Mid.  8.  hf.  Sec.  33 320 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec  34 290 

Center8oc.35 300 

BloADiing  Grove.    T.  7,  R.  10  E. 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  3 338 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec4 31.5 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  9 325 

Ci'iiUt  Sec.  9  310 

Mid.W.  hf.  E.hf.  Sec.  10 390 

Mid.  W.  hf.  W.  hf.  Sec.  II 410 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec  11 465 

Mid.  W.  hf .  Sec.  12 400 

a  mile  W.  of  center  of  Sec.  12  ... .  330 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15 340 

Center  S.  line  8.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15 290 

S.  W.  comer  Sec.  15 310 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec  16 310 

Mid.  W.  hf.  E,  hf.  Sec.  20 320 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec.  21 330 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21 290 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  8.  E.  or.  Sec.  21 . . .  270 

N.W.  cor.  Sec.  22.... 310 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec '22 290 

Mid.  W.UneSec.2e 290 

H  mile  E.  of  W.  line  Sec.  27 ... .     280 

Mid.  N.Une  Sec.  30 30O 

Mid.  W.  Une  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  30  . . . .  310 
Oiie-Kixth  mile  E.N.  W.cor.Sec35.  350 
Center  Sec  35 340 

CottaRe  Grove.    T.  7,  R.  II  E. 

Mid.N.  lineSecI  320 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  1 350 

Center  N,  W.  qr.  Sec.  I 295 

Mid.  W,  Une  8.  W.  or.  Sec.  2 36-5 

Center  8.  W.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec  2  .  275 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  E,  qr.  Sec.  3 360 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  4 320 

Mid. W.  Une  8.W.  qr.  S.W.  qr.  Sec.  55  35 


GEOLOGY  OF  CENTRAL  WISCONSIN. 


Barometricai.  Altitddeb- 


Cottage  Grove.    T.  7,  K.  11  E. 

Center  Bee.  C *« 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  7 »25 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7 345 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  8 345 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  8 315 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  fl  320 

Mid.  S,  hf .  Set,  y    300 

CenWrN.W  qr.  Sec.  10 300 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  10 340 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  10 270 

Hid.  a  hf.  Sec.  11 300 

Mid.  K.  Iif  of  N.  E. qr.  Sec.  11  ....     '■ 

Center  of  S.  W  qr.  Sec.  12 

!4  mile  S.  mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr. 


l.S 


;.  14 . . 


.  of 


'f  mile  E.  of  c< 


TOf  S 


,14  . 


,',  miie  rj.  oi  cenier  oi  c   . 

I  mile  N.  E.  of  S.  W.  cot.  Sec  19.. 

Mid.  W.  lines.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21 280 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  21 260 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec,  21 :W0 

Mid.  8.  line  S.  E.  qr.  ^iec.  29 240 

Mid.  8.  line  Sec.  2M 300 

Mid.  S.  hf.  S.  W.  or,  Sec.  29 310 

Mid.W   line  See.  29 280 

Ji  mile  S.  E.  N.  E.  cor.Sec.  30. . . .  280 

Mid.  E.hf  Sec.33  2-55 

Mid.  N  tt  Sec.  SJ 350 

8.  E.  cor.  Sec.  3:j 420 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E  qr.  Sec.  33 340 

Deeilleld.    T.  7,  B.  12  E. 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  4 320 

Mid.  S.  hf  Set.  4    290 

Centers.  E.qr.S.  E.qr.  Sec.  5....  335 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  7 325 

S.  W.  cor.  8.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  8.  285 

Mid.  N.  Iif  Sec.  H 325 

Mid.   W.   Une   S.   E.   cir.  S.  E.  qr. 

Sec.  9 280 

Mid.  8.  hf  Sec.  10 265 

Mid.  S.  hf  See.  II   275 

Mid.  W.  hf  Sec.  12 290 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  8.  W.  qr.  Sec.  12.  310 

Mid.S.  hfSec.  12..  ;)00 

S.  E.  corner  Sei>.  1-.' 270 

Mid.  E.  line  See.  Vi 26.^ 

Mid.  8.  line  Sec.  13 ■i'JO 

CrosaroaiiB.  N    W.  qr  8w.  14 285 

"---' s  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec. 


Hondct 
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Centers.  E.  qr.  See.  2:J 32.'i 

Mid.W.hfSec.  25 »<0 

Mid.  W.  Une  N.  W.  qr.  8oc  25. ...  270 

Roadcomecs,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  26 260 

Mid.  E.  hf  Sec.2* 280 

Mid.  8.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  29 360 

8.  E.  cor.  Sec.  31 320 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Set.  32 .SOO 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  3:1 ;«(5 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  33 305 

S.  E.  tor.  See.  :M SO-'i 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  35 290 


Deerfleld.    T  7  E  12  E  —  (con  ) 

Hid  8  hneSec  % 
Berry     T  8  R  7  E 

Mid  8  une  S  E  qr  Sec  ? 

S.  W  (y,r  Sec    5 

Mid  M    Ime  Sec    > 

Mid  S  Une  Sec  5 

Center  Sec   7 

Koadforks   N   W  qr  Sec  8 

Koadforks   N   W  qr  Sec  9 

Mid  S  line  Sec  9 

Mid  S  hne  S   ]■    qr  '^  10 

CeotarS  fc.  qr  Se<    10 

Mid  S  hne  8  W  qr  Sec  13 

Mid  E  hue  8  W  qr  Sec  13 

S  W  cor  Sec   14 

Koa.1  forks   N   E  qr  Sec   1^ 

S   W  cor  Sec   la 

Center  N   W    cjr  bee.   15 

Centers  E  qr  bee  10 

Center  Sec  16 

Mid  N  hf  Sec  16 

Hm)   S  hne  S   W  qr  See   16 

Center  N  E  qr  feec  17 

Hid  N  hf  Sec  17 

Mid  N  hf  Sec  1« 

Mid   W   hne  Sec   IS 

N   W  cor  See  Jl 

Mid   W  Juie  Sec  21 

Mid   E  hne  N   E   qr  Sec  21 

Mid  E  Ime  Sec  21 

Hid  S  ImeS   W   qr  bee  22 

Mid  E  Ime  bet.  22 

Mid  N  hf  bee  23 

Road  comen.  N  t  qr  Sec  2:i 

Hid  E  hue  3  E  nr  Sec  24 

S  F  comer  Sec  ii 

Mid  E  hf  tn  2i 

Mid  W  Imp  Spc  i5 

C  nterSet  27 

Mid  b  hf  Sec  J7 

Rnad  forks  S   J    or  Sec  27 

Road  comeis  '*  W  qr  Sec  27 

Center  S  fc.  qr  &ec  29 

Center  N  E  qr  *;«;  29 

Hid  E  hf  Sec  29 

Center  N  E  qr  ^ec   t2 

Mid  S  hne  S  t  qr  S^    U 

Mid  h  hne  Sec  11 

Mid  F  hne  N   t  <|r  See   ^4 

Mid  S  luie  Sec    !■> 

Center  N   E  qr  Sec    t-i 

Mid  E  hf  StL  i< 

Center  N   t  qr  Set,    «> 
SprlngaeU     T  '^  K  k  P 

Mid  S  hneS   W  qr  Sl-c   I 

Mid  S  hnt  S   W   qr  Soc   I 

Mid  S  hne  bei,  1 

Mid  S  hf  of  N  hf   S,H.  4 

Center  Sei  4 

Rond  forks  W  hnp  Sec   i 

Koad  forka  S  W    ir  bee  « 

Mid  E  hf  \    W   qr  Sec  X 

Hoad  cornew  N   I-     )r  Sic  4 

Mid  W  hne  b  U    qr  Sei.  10 


SURFACE  RELIEFS. 


Sprhiaflrfd.    T.  »,  R.  8  K. 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  12 SJU 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Set  15 395 

Mid.  S.  line  Sac  15 400 

8.  W.  cwr.  Sec.  15 450 

Hid.  a.  line  8.  W.  qr.  Sec.  16 5*20 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sc«.  17 520 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  17 4W 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17. .  - .  450 

S.part  N.E.qr.See.l8 402 

S.partS.K.qr.Sec.18 !BU 

Road  comets  S.W.qr.Sec. 19 375 

Center  Sec. 19 380 

Mid.N.  Une  S-W.  qr.S.W.qr.Sec. 
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.  4-W 


Center  Sec.  21 

Mid.W.hf.Seo.21 450 

Center  N.  W  qr.  Sec  21 i-M) 

Mid.  W.  M.  E.  hi.  Sl-c  22 370 

Center  Sec.  32 429 

S.  E.  comer  Sec.  22 390 

Mid  W.  hf.  Sec.  2:)  450 

Mid  8.  line.  Sec  24  aW 

Mid.  W.  lino,  Sec.  25 3.90 

Mid.  K.  hf .  E.  hf .  Sec  26 4:(0 

Mid  W.  line  Sec.  a« m) 

CenterSec,27      380 

Mid  W.  line.  Sec  27 420 

8.  W  «w  Sec.27 3«0 

S.  ]ine  S.  W  qr  9.  W.  or.  Sec.  2S.  4-50 

Centers  W  qr.  Sec.  SI  525 

Mid.-W  hf  E.  hf  Sec31 600 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  31  .  560 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  31 450 

Mid.  E.  line.  Sec. ;« ;150 

Mid.  S.  E.qr.  Scc.34 360 

We«tiM.rt.    T.8.  R.  9.  E. 

Mid.  E.  hf.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  1      300 

Centers  E.  qr  Sec.2 3.50 

Wauiiakee  depot :t41 

Mid  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  6 »ri 

S.  E.cor.8ec.7 390 

Mill.  S.  line  Sec.  11  493 

S.  E.cnr.  Sec.  II 4(W 

Mid.  N.  ht.  Sec.  12 320 


i.  W.  S 

Stream  a 


;.17  . 


r,  E.  hf.  Sec.  19. . 

Bliiff-top  X.  hf.  Sec.  19 

"id.  S.  liner ~ 


Mid.  ».  Ime  ».  K.  qr.  »ec.  1» 

Hid.  E.  line  Sec  19   

Roadforkd.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  22 


Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec  2:1 


Center  Sec.  2fi 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  W  . 
Burke,    T.  8.  R.  10>:. 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  I...   

Mid.  K.  lini;.  Sec.3 


N.  W.  V, 

N.  W.c 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  6  ... 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  8  . . 


Burke.    T.8,  R.IOE.  — (con.) 

l-SmUeE 392 

8.  E.  sotner  Sec.  8 332 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  9 334 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  9   3-54 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  10 3W 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  10  380 

School,  N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  13 332 

Center  Sec  12 327 

Mid.  S.  ht.  Sec.  14 372 

8.  W.  cor.  Sec.  17 277 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  19 292 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  19 327 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  21  314 

Mid.  E.  hne  8.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21 354 

Center  Set.  22 390 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  22   840 

Raihottd.  E.  liae  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2:(. .  355 


Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  28. 

Ofltter  Sec  29 

Center  Sec.  30 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  30  . . 


.  308 


V  Sec.  S 


.  274 

.420 

QmuT>-,  N.  E.  'ir.  N,  W.  qr.  Sec.  35  462 

Sun  Prairie.    T.  8,  R.  11  E. 

Mid.W.  UnoS.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1 315 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  13 330 

Mid.  S.  line  8.  E.  qr.  Sec.  13 350 

Center  Sec.  24 350 

Medina.    T.  8,  R.  12  E. 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec.  1 290 

S.  W.cor.Sec.  1 2.50 

Mid.  S,  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2 260 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  3 315 

8.  W  cor  Sec.  3 315 

Mid.  N.  hne  Sec.  4 3l)0 

Stream,  W.  line  Sec.  4 280 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  7 320 

S.E.cor.Sec.  7 320 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  11 2.W 

N.  W  cor  Sec.  13 295 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec  13 2-%5 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  13 270 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  14 3ft5 

Mid.  K.  hf.  Sec.  15 260 

MarehaJt,  Sec.  15 290 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  16 280 

Mid.  W   Ime  N.  W.  qr.  Sec  16. . . .  295 

CenterSw.   7 300 

S.  W.cor.Sec.  18 XiO 

8.  E.  cor.  Sec  20 3*5 

Mid.  E.  linn  Sec.  22 315 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  22 360 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec.  2:1 370 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  2:1 360 

Mid.  N.hf.  Sec.  24 .'J20 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  B.  qr.  Sec.  24 300 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  25 365 

S.  W.  cur.  Sec  2-5. 315 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  as 420 

Mid.S.lJneSec  26 390 


440 
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Baboxetrical  Altitudkb  —  eoniinued. 


Medina.    T.  8,  R.  12  E.  —  (con.) 

Mid.  E.  Hne  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  27 320 

Staroam,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  27 290 

Mid.  E.  hf,  Sec.  29 310 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  29 315 

Center  Sec.32 290 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  32 320 

Center  Sec.  33 338 

Mid.  \V.  hf.  Sec.  33 300 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  :^3 340 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec.  3:3 340 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  36 305 

Roxbnry.    T.  9,  R.7E. 

S.  W.  cor.  Soc.  3 275 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  4 . .  265 

Bluff  near  center  Sec  5 430 

Centers.  E.  qr.  Sec.  5 250 

Road  crofitdng,  mid.  S.  hf.  W.  line 

Sec.  5 285 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  6. . . .  310 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  7 ....  275 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  7 200 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7 200 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  N.  E  qr.  Sec.7  300 
Center  S.  E.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  8. . .  450 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  8 320 

N.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Soc.  9 350 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  10 340 

Forks  of  road,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10 330 

Mid.  E.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10 305 

S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  10  . .  340 
S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10  . .  285 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  11 400 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  11 340 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  12 430 

Mid.N.  hf.  Sec.  12 340 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  12. .  500 
Center  N.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  12. .  410 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  12 430 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  12 ......  365 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  12 370 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13 4^30 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec.  13 370 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  13 3:30 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  13 400 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  14. 271 

Mid.  S.  Hne  Sec.  16 270 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  16 270 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  17 255 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  17 255 

Mid.  E.  hne  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  19 215 

Mid.  N.  hf.  S.  hf.  Sec.  20 205 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21  .   ...  375 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  22 305 

Mid.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2:3 305 

Mid.  E.  Une  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23 410 

Mid.  N.  Une  N.  W.  qr.  See.  24 425 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec  24 530 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  25 500 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  25 550 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  25 390 

Aldens  Comer,  Sec.  26 365 

Mid.  W.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  27 305 

Mid.  W.  Une,  Sec.  28 290 

Mid.  W.  Une  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  28. . . .  280 


Roxbnry.    T.  9,  R.  7  E.  —  (con.) 

Mid.  W.  Une  N.  W.  qr.  Sec  29. . . .  315 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  30 490 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.31 ...  390 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  31 255 

Center  E.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  31 .265 

Center  S.  hf.  Sec.32 285 

}^  mile  N 340 

Mid.  E.  Uno  S.E.  qr.  Sec.'32..!!!!  375 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  :33 385 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  33 505 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec  3:3 400 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  34 380 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  36 600 

Dane.    T.  9,  R.  8  E. 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2 320 

Mid.  W.  Une,  Sec.  2 375 

jji .  w  .  cor.  oec  m.. ...... ....•..*«  v^^J 

Center  N.hf  Sec  4 280 

3^  mile  W...  500 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr  Sec  4 520 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  7 355 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  7 410 

Cross  roads,  N. W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7,  330 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  7 425 

l^mileN 500? 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  7 540 

Center  Sec.9 380 

Center  Sec  11 420 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  11 510 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  12 400 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  12 500 

Dane  Station,  Sec.  13 477 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec.  15 440 

S.W.cor.Sec.  15 550 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17 510 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17 445 

Center  Sec.  19 490 

Center  Sec.  20 450 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec  20 500 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec  20 560 

Mid.  S.  Une  S,  W,  qr.  Sec.  2:3 445 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.Sec  2:3 560 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec  27 560 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec  30 590 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  31  ... .  560 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  :^3 480 

Vienna.    T.  9,  R.  9  E.  — 

Mid.  W.  hf .  Sec  7 540 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec.  7 500 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec  7 5:30 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  8 470 

Center  Sec  8 500 

Mid.S.hf.  Sec  8 440 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec  15 480 

Knob,  S.  hf.  Sec  20 520 

Mid.  E.  Une  Soc.  21 490 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec.  27 540 

Windsor.    T.  9,  R.  10  E. 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1 416 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2 426 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  2 426 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec  2 416 

Mid.  S.  Une,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  3 396 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  4 436 


SURFACE  RELIEFS. 


Ul 


Barometrical  Altitudes — continued. 


Windsor.    T.  9,  R.  10  E.  —  (con.) 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  4 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  10 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10. . 

S.  W.  comer  Sec.  10 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  11 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  11 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  11 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13 

Quarry,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  14 

Forks  of  road,  S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  14. . . . 

N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  16 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  16. . . . 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  16 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21. . . . 

Mid.  W.  Hne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  23 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  2J3 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  25 

o.  w •  cor.  oec.  ^o  .•«.....••.•.•«• 


Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  25. 
Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  25 


S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  25 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  26 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  27 

Mid.  W.  hf .  Sec.  27 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  28 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  28 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  28 

Center  Sec.  29 

Forks  of  road,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  34... . 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  35 

Bristol.    T.  9,  R.  11  E. 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1 

S.  W.cor.Sec.l 


Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2 
Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  3 


Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  3 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  4 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  5 

Mid.  S.  line  Sox?..  5 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  5 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  6 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  7 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  9 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  9 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  S.  W.  qr. 

Sec.  10 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  10 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  11 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  12 

Center  Sec.  13 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  16 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  17 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  17  

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  18. .    

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  20 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  20 

S.W.cor.  Sec.  20 

V  niile  south 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  21 


416 
406 
396 
376 
411 
416 
416 
396 
416 
466 
426 
876 
386 
386 
401 
405 
416 
376 
396 
386 
346 
a56 
a56 
306 
336 
386 
396 
411 
366 
326 
311 
336 

366 
346 
376 
376 
a56 
376 
371 
366 
366 
386 
366 
356 
366 
376 
360 


376 
376 
376 
366 
371 
371 
416 
406 
386 
396 
381 
406 
406 
366 
356 


Bristol.    T.  9,  R.  11  E.—  (con.) 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec.  22 386 

Mid.  E.  Ime  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23 371 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  23 356 

Center  Sec.  25 336 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  25 366 

Center  Sec.  26 376 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  26 386 

Mid.  W.  hne  Sec  26  376 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  27 356 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  27 416 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  29 416 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  29 406 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  29 376 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  30 356 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  31 386 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  31 421 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  32 396 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  34 371 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  34 376 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  35 396 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  35 376 

York.    T.  9,  R.  12  E. 

Mid.  W.  hne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1 310 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1 340 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  1 325 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  2 335 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  2 360 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  3 345 

S.  W  cor.  Sec.  3 365 

Mid.  S.  Unc  Sec.  4 355 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  4 ^58 

Mid.  W.  Hne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  4 365 

OnterSec.5 355 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  6 385 

Center  Sec.  7.   365 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  7 345 

Mid.  N.  hne  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  8 360 

Mid.  E.  hne  Sec.  8 350 

Mid.  S.  hne  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  8 340 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  9 390 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  9 360 

Mid.N.hfSec.  10 345 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  10 380 

Mid.  N.  hne  Sec.  11 335 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  11 340 

Mid.  S.  hne  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  12 265 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  12 290 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  13 340 

o.  VY .  cor.  oec.  lo  ..  •••••...•••*..  oou 

Mid.  W.  hne  Sec.  16 350 

Center  Sec.  17 a50 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec.  19 320 

Center  Sec.  19 320 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  20 $30 

Mid.  E.  hne  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  21 340 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  21 360 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  21 370 

Onter  Sec.  22 375 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  22 350 

Mid.  S.  hne  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23 375 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  24 320 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  25 325 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  2.") 335 

Mid.  N.  hne  Sec.  26 340 
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^*^»p*^ 


T.  KI.T.SE.  — .e 


».  H.  «*.  ;*c.  ^« »2» 

Mid.  K.  linp  ■»»:.  :« Sft 

W««  PoiBt.    T.  I>J.  B.  7  E. 
li,.  :  Mid.  K.  iineS«.  W  6:1> 

V..--  «iin..  E.  hf.  S«.  la  i»t 

^.^,,■^  ar.  S.  E.  qr.  Sw.  14  :57"> 

M-Mi.  -.  .K.'jr-Sw-  I-' ^" 

g,  W  ..T   S.,14 2«fl 

Mid.  !i.  Ime  S«r.  l.> WJ 

S.  liih.  S.  E,  qr.  *«.  16 ^91 

Mid.  ■•,  Bije  Sec.  Ifi *«J 

B>m()  in  road.  N.  line  X.  K.  qr.  S«c. 


CsjA  oi^m.  S.  E.  qr.  Sic.  »■ 

MiL  S.  faiX W.  cp.  See.  4- - . . 

S.Wa)r  StE.4 

S,W.«r.Sre.-> 

Mid.  M'.  liM  S«.  5. .  ^. 

s!  E-cor.  Sw.T.t..'. 

S.  E.  tw.  Sw.  - 

Mid.  E.  Loe  Sec.  ^ 

Mid.  E.  liw  Sw.  K' 

S,  E.C1T  >...;   lu     

Mid.  >■  lin.  N    W  qr.  Sec.  l;( . 
Mid.  S.  tiDeS.  E-tp-.  Sw.  Vt  ... 

Ariiiurt'-"!  lUlL-ni.  Sec.  1-1 

;^.  \V.-,ff.S«:.  U 

S.  W.  cor.  S*c.  15 


Mid.: 


.  16.. 


S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  16  . . 
8.  W,  o*.  Sec.  17  . . . 
liid.W  ImeSecH. 
(inter  Sec- 19 


at '. 2W 

Top  Iff  limaftoite  bhdT,  S.  E.  or. 

Sw.ai 4*> 

S,  E.  cr«.  S«.  ai ;S»: 

Mi-l.  S.  lin«  8.  E.  qr.  KC.  22 -J-O 

Mid.  ?:.  Uwr  S«.  &! !fiEi 

Mid.  S.  line  Sw.  24 4itf  i 

C««tor.«.E.<|r.SM:.i'. 4«W, 

Nid.E.M.BM.-i7 27ft 

CenW  .•*.  E.  qr.  Stc.  27 310 

S.  E.cr*.  Sec.  27 27.»' 

Center  S.  W. nr- Sec. 27 310| 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.        , 

Srt:.27 avt 

Mid.  K.  III,.-' .^-.■. 'i* *«i 

B.  W  ..,r  ^..   ■/- 290' 

Hi.1.  i.  lim  S.  W.  rjr.  Sec,  29 Xj    ColDmbas.    T.  10.  R.  12  E. 

Kmu).  f?.  t.  or.  .Spc.  :U 290        mi,i   >;   i;,„  -i^.   -  

Mi<l.  W.  hf.  .V.  E.  qr.  Sec. :« :1T0 

Cro»r<«J>..  S  hf.  !W.  :W -m 

Lodj  (iu..|  Wrrt  Point  in  piut,.  T.  iO. 


Knob.  S.  hw  S.  6,  qr.  Sec  21 -i 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21 -i 

BlutT-t™.  -S.  W.  qr.  Sec  27 S 

fflnff-toi..  S.  W.  qr.  S«.  ** .i 

Bluir-top.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  S«.  i*.  -i 

Mid.  W' line  Sec.  2^ 4 

S.  W.cor.Sec.2S 4 

Uluff-tcj..  S.E.  qr.Sti;.  :M c 


R.  "  E. 
Bluff-t<fl..  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  7 
Koail-uOTiers.  N.  \V.  <,r.  Sec.  14 . . 
Mi.1.  S.  line  S.  W,  qr.  S«.  14  . 

Mid.  X.  hf.  Sec.  14 

Cent4i-  X.  W.  qr.  Sec.  l-t 

(i.Tlt^  X.  W.  qr.  Srt-.  16 

Miil.E.  iineS..-c-.  I!l 

Mi.l.  W.  hf.  .Sec.  20 

WniileS.  of  (Jent.ofSec.S) 

S.  W.t<ff.Sei-.2il 

Cent-r  S.  W.  .|r.  Sec.  SI 

Mi-i.  E.  lin.;  X.  E.  qr.  Sec.  -P,. . 
Mill.  S,  Une  S.  W.  iff.  Sdc.  St. . 
Bluff-toi..  &.  E.  qr  8«.  2J . . . . 
Bluff- K-i-.  y.  W.qr.  S«;.24... 

Ceiiti-r  S.f.  26 

OiiliT  S.  K.  qr.  Sec.  27 

OntMS,  W.qr.Sec.»< 

Mid,  \V.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  'X 

Mi.1.  W.  line  S4-C.  21 

Bluff-t™.  mid.  X,  hf,Sec.:(l.. 

Mi.l.  E.  line  Sec. :» 

Mid.  E.  line  Srt;.  :!2 

Arlington.    T.  10.  K.  H  E. 
Crei-k  trowiinii,  X,  E.  qr.  Sec.  I 
Bluff-toi..  S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  2 


Stream.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  >* 

•  ■'r'        Mid.  X.lineSec.S 

,      X.  E.  i-or.  Sec.  9 

.^         X.  E.  cor.  S.-C.  16 

■  -1?'        X,  W.  cor.  Sec.  17 

■  **^        Mid.  X.bneS**.  17 

■  *'^  :      V,'.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  19 

■  *<"       Mid.  E.  line  Sec,  20 

■:»"     X.E.o>r.S.^.2.i 

■  J  ■'        Mid.  K.  hf.Stf.2I 

■  ■>''•'       Str^r.i  c-roK-inn.  X.  W.  'ir.  Sec.  2^- 

■  '■i'-"'     Mid.  X.hf.  S^.  :H 

■  '^>       Mki.  E.  hf.Sec.:» 

■  s!!   Dekorra.    T.  II  X..  R.  «  E. 

'  ififl'      Mi-l-  E.  hf.  Sec.  2:1 

■  ^1      Mid.  E.  hneSec.it 

'.  m    Dekorra.    T.  II.  H.  9E. 

.  560  '■      Mill.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1 1  .  - .  - 

,  2'iO  i      fnwB-roiulM.  W.  hf.  Sec.  14 

.  Siol      Mkl.  W.  line  Sec.  17 

S.  W.c<       ■       ■" 


.  421) 

.  ;i60 


i.  W.  t 
Mid.  S- 


-.  Sec.  20  - . 


:.  Iti., 


i'."hf.S,v.;Ei...'.. 
tW  llel«t 
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Barometrical  Altitudes  —  continued. 


LowviUe.    T.  11  N.,  R.  10  E. 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  1 360 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2 tm 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  3 320 

Bluff  J^th  mile  north 42o 

Ravine,  S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  4 260 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  5 320 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  6 300 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  8 280 

Bluft-top,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  9 400 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  9 '^^0 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  10 350 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  11 350 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  11 370 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  12 370 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  13 >m 

Mid.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17 310 

Mid.W.  hf.  Sec.  18 290 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  19 J340 

Mid.  E.  lif.  Sec.  20 360 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  20 420 

Knob,  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23 460 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  2:3 400 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  24 400 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  28. ...  400 

Cent.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  29 420 

Bluff  top,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  31 410 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  31 350 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  32 400 

Otsego.    T.  11,  R.  11  E. 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  1 345 

Mid.  W.  hne  Sec.  1 375 

Cent.  Sec.  2 :M5 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  3 330 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  3 350 

Cent.  Sec.  4 :m 

Cent.  Sec.  5 340 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  5 360 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  7 420 

Mid.  E.  hne  Sec.  11 365 

Doylestown,  Sec.  12 360 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  15 380 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  16 390 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  17 1365 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  17.    ^380 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  19 340 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  lU ^50 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  20 ;355 

Cent.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  22 360 

Mid.  N.  lif.  Sec.  22 365 

Otsego,  Sec.  22 355 

Stream.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23. . .  345 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  23 . .     365 

Mid.  E.  hne  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23 345 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  32 365 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  32 365 

Cent.  Sec.  13:^ 365 

Cent.  Sec.  ;34 :^5 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  35 :3,55 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  i55 350 

Fountain  Fmirie.    T.  11,  K.  12  E. 

Mareh,  W.  hf .  Sec.  2 312 

Cent.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2 370 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  6 4(X) 

Mid.  S.  hue  Sec.  6 340 


Fountain  Prairie.  T.  11,  R.  12  E.— (con.) 

Mid.  S.  hf.  of  N.  hf.  Sec.  7 370 

Mid.  W.  hne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  8 370 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  8 360 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  9 350 

Mid  S.  hne,  Sec.  9 330 

Stream,  S.  hne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  10. . .  300 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  10 3:30 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  11 360 

Stream  crosfling,  N.  hf.  Sec.  14 320 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  13 314 

Mid.  W.  hne  Sec.  28 a50 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  29 360 

Stream,  S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  30 295 

ii  mile  south 340 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  31 310 

Mid.  S.  hne  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  82 3^ 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  33   295 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  :34 '.   ...  280 

S.  E.  comer  Sec.  36 252 

Caledonia.    T.  11,  R.  8E. 

Mid.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  3 J360 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  7 480 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec.  8 510 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  8 395 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  9 520 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec  16 485 

Mid.  W.  hne.  Sec.  16 :385 

Mid.  W.  hne  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21. . . .  :330 
Mid.  W.  hne  Sec.  21 375 

Caledonia,    T.  12,  R.  8  E. 
Church,  N.W.qr.N. W.qr.Sec. 21.  280 

3i  nnle  south 420 

Mid.  S.  hne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  22 500 

Mid.  N.  hf .  Sec.  25 205 

Cent.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25 340 

Road,  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25. . .  505 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  26 560 

Center  Sec.  26 560 

S.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  26. .   620 

Center  Sec.  27 510 

Stream  crossing,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  27 .  480 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  27 610 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  28 470 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  28 440 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  29  :^60 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  29 420 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  29 r,HO 

Mid.  W.  Ime  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  29.     . .  505 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  :30 505 

Mid.  W.  hne  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  30. . . .  rAO 

Bluff'  top.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  34 760 

Mid.  S.  Ime  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  35 310 

Caledonia.    T.  12,  R.  9  E. 
Bridge,  Sec.  7 220 

Wyocena.    T.  12,  R.  10  E. 

Railroad,  W.  Ime  Sec.  1 235 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  10 225 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  10 240 

Center  Sec.  12 2:30 

Stream,  S.  hne  Sec.  12 215 

Center  Sec.  1 3 260 

Mid.  W.  hneSec.  13 275 

Stream,  center  Sec.  14 210 

Center  Sec.  15 250 
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_  ....  230 

Wyocena  d^pot 240 

Center  Si-c.  as 280 

Mid.  W.  Une  Bee.  28 310 

Mid.  K.  h£.  S«c.  29 27.5 

S.W   cor  S.i.'3fl   320 

Hid.  V.  iif .  (v.( .  :li 280 

Mid.  W.  hf.Secai 235 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  36. . . .  290 
Springvale.    T.  12.  R.  HE. 
One-fouith  mile  N.  of  cent,  of  Sec.  1  235 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  1 240 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2 280 

Mid.  N.  ht.  Sec.  3 290 

Mid-  W,  line  Sec.  4 Si5 

Bailroad,  W  Una  Sec.  5 


CoortUnd.    T.  1*  R  12  E.— (con.) 

Mid.S.htSec.  31 E 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec  35 i 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  35 i 

ewij'ton.    T.  13,  R.  7  E. 

L-.'wiHton  dwKit.  Sec.  26 i 

^'wittt.ii.    T.i:J,  R.8E. 

Mill.  N'.  hf  of  S.  Vf.qr.  Sec  U S 

LVnt'T  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  23 S 

Mid.  W.  line  fei.  25 i 

Mid.  N.  hf.  See.  36 i 

CVnter  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  36 i 

Fart  Winnebngo.    T.  13,  R.  9  E. 

"-'  '"■  ■-'  '■'-  •"         2 

ec.  16 i 


J.  W.  c-     . 

Mid.  E.  li£.  Seel 

CenterSec? 

Center  Sec.  15 

Mid.  W.lineSec.  15 

Bluff  top.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  16 

Hid.  E.U.SeclT 

Slreain  cToi«ii(f,  N.  hf .  Sec.  IS  . . 
Stream  crosBing,  N.  hf.  Sec.  22  -  - 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec.  22  

Mid.  N.hf.Sec27 

Road,  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec  27 
Mid.  S.  lines.  E.  qr.  Sec  2S  .... 

Mid- 8.  hne  Sec  23 

8.  W  cor.  Sec.  *2S 

Mid.  3.  M.  Sec  29 

S.W  tor  S-C.29 

Mid.  S- Tin.' S.  W  qr.Sec29.... 
Conrtland.    T.  12,  R.  12  E. 

Randolith  depot.  Sec  1 

8.  E.  cor.  Sec.  1 

Mid.  N.hf.Sec.2 

Center  Sec.  2 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  2 

Mid.  W.  lif.  Sec.  3 

Mid.  N.UneN.  W.qr.Sec.:t  .. 
Mid.N.lineN.  E.  qr.  Sec.  4  .... 
Mid.  N.  lin.'  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  4 . . . 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  5 

Cambria  depot,  Sec  6 

Mid  W.hf.Sec8 


.  2:» 
.  23.5 


Mid.  W.  lit.  Sec  11 390 

8.  W.  cor.  Sec  11 333 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  1.3 377 

Mid.  S.  Unc  Sec.  14 364 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  14. . . .  3* 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.qr.  Sec.  13 367 

Mid.  W.  Iif.  Sec.  IT. 410 

Center  Sec  1!)  4.S0 

MiU.  S.  hf.  Sec.  19 *» 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  20 390 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  21 360 

Stream  crossincf,  N.  hf.  Sec  26 3:15 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Soc.  26 3-57 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  30 400 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  30 360 


Hid.  8.  line  Sec  20 

Mid.  W  line&.'C.  '.'1 

Coughlin'a  qoairy,  E.  hf.  Sec.  20. . . 

Center  N.  B.  qr.  Sec  30 

Mid.  K.hfSec31 

Mid.N.hf.S»c.36 

Bluff-top,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  36 

HarcelluD.    T.  13,  R.  10  E. 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec.  I 

E.qr.  Sec  1 


.  w. 


.  w. 


■,  1.. 


Mid.  W,  lineN.  W  of  Sec.  12 3 

Mid.  S.  line  N.  W.  ur   Sec.  12 9 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13. ...  2 
Center  S.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  14. . .  2 
Center  N.  W,  or.  8.  E.  qr.  Sec.  14. .  2 

Mid.  S.  hf.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  14 2 

%  mile  E.  S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  14 2 

Center  Sec  IC 3 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec.  16 3 

Mid.  S.  hne  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  16 3 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec  16 3 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qf.  Sec. 'a 3 

Hid.  E.  line  Sec  21 3 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21 . . .  3 
Center  8.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  22. . .  3 

S.  W.  cor.  See.  23    3 

Mid.  8.  line  8.  W.  qr.  Sec  2:) 3 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  23 3 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  24 3 

Mid.  8.  Une  S.  E  qr.  Sec.  21 2 

Mid.  E.  hne  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25 3 

C.'iit^r  N  W  qr   N   E.  qr.  Sec.  2S.  2 
Scott    T  13,  R.  HE. 

'i  niileE.  N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  2 3 

Mid.  N.lineSec.2 3 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  2 3 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  E.qr.  Sec.  3 3 

N.  W.cor.Sec.3 2 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr. 

Sec.  4 2 

Mid.  N.  Une  N.  W.  qr.  Sec  4 2 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  5 3 

}i  mile  E.  N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  5 2 

Mid.  N.  hne  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  6 2 

Mid.  S.  hf.of  N.  W.  Sec.  11 3 
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Barometrical  Altitudes  —  continued. 


Scott.    T.  13,  R.  11  E.  —  (con.) 

Mid.  S.  line,  Sec.  11 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  14 

Mid.  N.  hf .  S.  hf.  Sec.  14 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  14 

Mid.  N.  line  S.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec. 
14 

S^ :  mi.  north  S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  19 
id.  S.  line  Sec.  19 

Mid.  N.  hf .  N.  hf .  Sec.  23 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  2;^ 

i  mi .  north  center  Sec.  26 

^  mi.  south  N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  29. . . . 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  29 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  29 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  31 

mi.  nortli  S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  31 

mi.  east  S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  32 

I.  cj,  cor.  oec.  oi5 .....   ..-......•• 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  3J^ 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  34 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  34 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  35 

o.  iii.  cor.  &ec.  oo ...........  ..... 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  36 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  36 

Randolph.    T.  13,  R.  12  E. 

N.  W.cor.  Sec.  1 

Center  S.  K.  qr.  Sec.  1 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  2 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  2 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  2 

Mid.  N.  hf.  S.  hf.  Sec.  5 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  5 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec.  6 

JS,  w .  cor.  oec.  o. ••«.•...   .«•.... 

Mid.  S.  Une,  Sec.  7 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  7 

Mid.N.hf.  Sec.  8 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  8 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  9 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  11 

Center  Sec.  12  .  .^ 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  15 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  15 

Mid.  N.  hf.  N.  hf.  Sec.  16 

Mid.  N.  hf.  S.  hf.  Sec.  16 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  16 

Centers.  E.  qr.  Sec.  17 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17 

Mid.  W.  Une  S.  VV.  qr.  Sec.  18 

Mid.  W.  Une  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  19. . . . 

Mid.  N.  hf  N.  hf.  Sec.  20 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  20 

Mid.  E.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21 

Mid.  N.  hf.  N.  hf .  Sec.  24 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  24. . 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  25 

Mid.  W.  Iine8ec.  25 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec.  27 

Center  Sec.  28 

b.  fj.  cor.  oGC.  28 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  29. . 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  30 

H  nule  N.  S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  30 


340 
385 
340 
320 

370 
230 
270 
290 
370 
380 
230 
240 
325 
400 
375 
:i50 
440 
380 
275 
400 
420 
425 
420 
400 

415 
320 
420 
250 
370 
350 
340 
320 
350 
420 
320 
350 
360 
:^5 
395 
395 
390 
356 
3.36 
4:32 
409 
400 
365 
M) 
400 
400 
400 
386 
:i50 

m) 

3^.0 
365 
420 
35.3 
420 
360 
440 
400 


Randolph.    T.  I'l,  R.  12  E.  —(con.) 
Mid.  W.  Une  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  31. . . .  350 

S.  W.cor.Scc.31 240 

8.  E.  cor.  Sec.  31 260 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  32,  390 

Mid.  S.  hf.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  32 382 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  36 360 

Spring  Green.    T.  8,  R.  4  E. 

Bluff,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  3,  baae 144 

Bluff,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  3,  top 374 

Bluff,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  5,  base  ....  200 
BJuff,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  5,  summit  . . .  465 
Spring  Green  depot,  Sec.  7 144 

Spring  Green.    T.  9,  R.  4  E. 

Bluff  top,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  28. 430 

S.  E.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  30 460 

Road,  rf .  W.  qr.  Sec.  31 360 

Bluff,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  32 320 

Stream,  S.  W.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  34  140 

Trov.    T.  8,  R.  4E. 

Bluff  baiie,  Sec.  1 170 

Bluff  top,  Sec.  1 420 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  2 130 

Troy.    T.  9,  R.  4E. 

Road,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  24 185 

Bluff  top,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  24 375 

Mid.  N.  hf .  Sec.  25 270 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  25 440 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  25 270 

Stream  crossing,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  35  .  134 
Bluff  top,  S.  W.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  35,  370 

Troy.    T:  9,  R.  5  E. 

Mid.  N.  Une  Sec.  8 180 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec.  8 160 

Road,  S.  W.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  11 . .  330 
Bluff  base,  N..W.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec. 

14 210 

Bluff  top,  N.  W.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  14,  500 
Road,  S.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17. . .  170 
Bluff  top.  S.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17,  250 

Center  Sec.  17 170 

N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  19 170 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  24 370 

Mid.  S.  hf.  S.  hf.  Sec.  35 190 

Bluffbase,  N.  hf.  Sec.  35 190 

Bluff  top,  N.  hf.  Sec.  a5 410 

Prairie  du  Sac.    T.  9,  R.  6  E. 

Sauk  City,  Sec.  12 210 

Bluff  base,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17 180 

Bluff  top,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17 490 

Bluff  base,  S.  W.  qr  Sec.  21 166 

Bluff  top,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21 486 

Prairie  On  Sac.    T.  10,  R.  6  E. 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  25 250 

Center  Sec.  26 250 

Mid.  W.UneSec.27 220 

Franklin.    T.  9,  R.  9  E. 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  2 195 

Road.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  9 220 

Road,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  18 250 

Road,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  18 320 

Road,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  19 465 

Mid.  W.  hf .  Sec.  19 490 

Franklin.    T.  10,  R.  4  E. 
Summit,  E.  Une  Sec.  21 380 
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Frankliin.    T.  10,  R.  4  E.  —(con.) 
Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  29   250 

Honey  Creek.    T.  10,  R.  4  E. 

Center  Sec.  1 530 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  1 570 

Blutf-baae,  Sec.  12 205 

BlufF-top,  Sec.  12 480 

Bluff-top,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13 300 

Bluff- top,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  14 290 

Bluff-top,  Sec.  as 462 

Center  Sec.  36 250 

Honey  Creek.    T.  10,  R.  5  E. 

S.  iJ.  qr.  Sec.  2 610 

Ochsner's,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  31 200 

Snmpter.    T.  10,  R.  6  E. 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  10 240 

Center  Sec  15 250 

Stream  crossing,  W.  hf.  Sec.  15  ... .  230 
Bluff-top,  W.  hf.  Sec.  15. . .   415 

Snmpter.    T.  11,  R.  6E. 

Mid.N.line  Sec.  26 550 

Road,  N.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  26. . .  575 
Road,  S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  26  . . .  625 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  27 600 

Center  Sec.  34 280 

Road,  N.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  a5  . .  480 
Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  35 320 

Merrimack.    T.  11,  R.  7  E. 
Ridge,  S.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  19. .  471 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  23 580 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  26  ... .  295 
S.  hf.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec  28 


Mid.  S.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr^  Sec.  28. 
"if. 


.  280 
.  260 

Road,  N.  hf.  S.  E.  qr.'Sec.  31 285 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  :i2 290 

Under  bridire,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  32 270 

Westfield.    T.  11,  R.  4,  E. 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  1 497 

Center  Seel  500 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  1 500 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  2 5:K) 

Bluff-top,  center  Sec.  3 471 

CenterSec.il 610 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec  11 660 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  11 560 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  11 510 

M  id.  S.  hf .  Sec.  12 627 

Creek-crossing",  E.  hf.  Sec.  13 477 

W.  hf.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13    650 

Center  Sec.  13 5;^0 

Center  Sec.  14 650 

Logaiisville,  Sec.  17 3:30 

Onter  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17 351 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17 :361 

Bluff,  N.  lino  Sec.  17 471 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  25 540 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  26 520 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  29 401 

S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  35 400 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  36 580 

Freedom.    T.  11,  R.  5  E. 

Bridge,  E.hf.  Sec  2 268 

Bloom's  Station,  Sec.  2 280 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  5 4:37 

Mid.  VV.hneSec.  14 340 


Freedom.    T.  11,  R.  5  E.  —  (con.) 

S.hf.Sec.2:3 

Near  S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  23 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  26 

Bamboo.    T.  11,  R.  6E. 

Baraboo  depot,  Sec.  2 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  11 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  2^3 

Railroad  at  Chff  House,  Sec.  24 

Bluff-top,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  24 

Bluff-base,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  24 

Oiff-top,  raid.  W.  line  Sec.  24 

Baraboo.    T.  12,  R.  6  E. 

Mid.  W.  hf  Sec.  25 

Mid.  E.  UneSec.25 

S.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  27 

S.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  28 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec  35 

Mid.  N.  Ime  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  36 

Greenfield.    T.  11,  R.  7  E. 

Summit,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  1 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1 

Near  Mid.  S.  hf  Sec.  5 

Center  S.  E.  hf  Sec.  5 

Roadforks,  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  7 

Near  center  N.  hf  Sec.  14 

Near  center  Sec.  15 

Near  Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  15 

Road,  S.  hf  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  16 

W.  line  Sec.  16 

J^  mile  S.  center  Sec.  16 

Mid.  W.  liiiSec.  17 

Greenfield.    T.  12,  R.  7  E. 

Quarry,  center  Sec.  25 

20  rods  N 

Itoad,  N.  hne  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  26 

Bluff;  top  N.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  26. 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  27 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec  29 

Mid.  E.  hf  Sec.  30 

Center  Sec.  IM) 

Mid.  E.  hf  Sec  32 

Mid.  W.  hf  Sec.  32 

Center  Sec  3:3 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec  :36 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec  ;}6 

Stream-crossing,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec  36. 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec  :36 

Reedsburg.    T.  12,  R.  4  E. 

CVeek-crossing,  S.  hne  Sec  1 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  2 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec  9 

Reetlsburg  (lejwt,  Sec.  10 

Mid.  E.  hne  Sec  17 

E.  hf  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  20 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec  20 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec  22.. 

Mid.  N.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  25. 

Center  Sec  25 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec  25 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  26 

Mid.  W.  lif  Sec.  29 

Quarry,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  29 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  29 


•  ••••••• 


700 
8:30 
830 

280 
:325 
6:35 
386 

805 
390 
850 

4:30 

380 
4-20 
310 
400 
370 

715 
535 
54:3 
275 
275 
270 
740 
850 
900 
84.> 
750 
600 
610 

410 
425 
215 
51-1 
:325 
405 
475 
405 
:34.5 
275 
270 
3.50 
:365 
345 
465 

285 
320 
330 
296 
320 
340 
500 
451 

3;;2 

302 

2iK) 
5.V) 
^M) 
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Barometrical  Altitudes — continued. 


Reedsbnric.    T.  12,  R.  4  E/—  (con.) 

Center  Sec.  30 

S  W.  cor.  Sec.  80 

Cross  roads,  N.  hf  Sec.  30 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  30 

Mid.  N.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  31. . . . 

Creek  crossing,  Sec.  35 

Mid.  S.  hf  Sec.  36 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  36 

Center  Sec.  36 

Excelsior.    T.  12,  R.  5  E. 

Mid.  N.  lif  Sec.  2 

Mid.S.  lines.  W.  qr.  Sec.  3 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  4 

S.  W.cor.  Sec.5 

Bluff  top.  Mid.  E.  hf  E.  hf  Sec.  5  . . 

Center  Sec.  28 

Bluff  top  N.  E.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec. 
31 

Ableman's  depot,  Sec.  33 

Fairfield.    T.  12,  R.  7  E. 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  17 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  17 

Mid.  W.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  19  ... . 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  20 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  20 

Road,  mid.  E.  hf  Sec.  22 

Blufftop,  i^mileS 

Bluff  top.  E.  hne  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  22. 

Bridge,  center  Sec.  23 

Winfleld.    T.  13,  R.  4  E. 

S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  24 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  24   

W.hf.Sec.27 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  27    

Mid.  W.  Hne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  J«  . . . . 

Center  Sec.  35  

Dellona.     T  13,  R.  5  E. 

Mid.  N.  hf .  Sec.  5 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  19 

Jnneau  Conntv. 

T.  14,  R.  2  E. 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  0 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  7 

Mid.  W.  hf .  W.  lif .  Sec.  24 

T.  14,  R.  o  E. 

High  (Test,  Sec.  28  

T.  15,  R.  3  E. 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7 

Bluff  Sec.  13,  biise 

Bluff  Sec.  13,  top  


580 
560 

:^5 

580 
500 
280 
467 
517 
460 


290 
325 
365 
320 
575 
500 

507 
297 

315 
2;50 

340 
a50 
226 
450 
590 
225 


372 

468 
413 
286 
::J07 

408 

300 
390 


430 
310 
550 

700 

360 
,'500 
500 


Jnnean  County  —  (con.) 

T.  17,  R.  2  E. 

Target  bluff,  Sec.  28,  top 476 

Target  bluff,  Sec.  28,  base 356 

T.  18,  R.  3  E. 

Foot  of  bluff,  Necedah 340 

Top  of  bluff,  Necedah 510 

T.18,  R.  4E. 

PetenweU  peak,  Sec.  9,  top     530? 

Adams  County. 

T.  14,  R.  6  E. 
S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21,  Eleph.  back,  top.  550 
Wis.  nver  hf .  mile  west.  Sec.  21 ... .  240 

T.  17,  R.  6E. 

Friendship  mound.  Sec.  6,  top 750 

Bridge  at  foot.  Sec.  6   440 

T.  7.  R.  7  E. 
N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  3.   Pilot  knob,  bast. .  540 
N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  3,  Pilot  knop,  top  . . .  705 
Marquette  County 

T.  14,  R.  8  E. 
E.  line  Sec.  12 235 

T.  14,  R.  9  E. 
Merrils'  S.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7  . .  196 

T.  14,  R.  10  E. 
Observ.  hill,  S.  E.  qr..  Sec.  7  bajse  . .  240 
Observ.  hill,  S.  E.  qr..  Sec.  7  top  . . .  490 

T   17  R  8  F 
N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  7,  lime  bluff.^  top  . .  730 
N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  7,  lime  bluff's,  base . .  570 
Portage  County. 

T  21   R  8  E 

Mosquito  bluff.  Sec.'  2:3,  top 630 

Mosquito  bluff'.  Sec.  23,  base   520 

Marathon  County. 

T.  28,  R.  7  E. 
Top  Rib  liill,  W.  end,  W.  hf .  Sec.  8  1263 
Top  Rib  hill,  E.  end,  W.  hf.  Sec.  9   1143 
Lower  Mosinee  hill,  center  Sec.  27, 

top 880 

Lower  Mosinee  hill,  river  at  foot  . .     600 
Upper  Mosinee  hill,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec. 

27,  top 1030 

Upper  Mosinee  hill,  river  at  foot . .     600 

T.  29,  R.  7  E. 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  1 890 

Wausau  depot,  Sec.  136 6-13 

Jackson  County. 

T.  'il,  R.  4  W. 

Isolated  bluff,  Sec.  2-3,  base 2S0 

Isolated  bluff.  Sec.  23,  top 480 


RELATIONS  OF  THE  TOPOGRAPHY  TO  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  REGION. 


The  topography  of  all  countries  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  geological  formations  immediately  underlying  the  surface. 
This  is  markedly  so  in  Central  Wisconsin.  The  rock  systems  of  this 
portion  of  the  state  are  altogether  Archaean  and  Lower  Silurian;  the 
former  consisting  of  gneisses,  granites  and  schists,  with  other  crys- 
talline rocks,  the  latter  of  a  series  of  alternating  sandstones  and  lime- 
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Barometrical  Altitudes  —  continued. 


Medina.    T.  8,  R.  12  E.  —  (cx)n.) 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  27 320 

Staream,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  27 290 

Mid.  E.  hf,  Sec.  29 310 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  29 315 

Center  Sec.32 290 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  32 320 

Center  Sec.  33 338 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  33 300 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  33 340 

Mid,  S.  hf .  Sec.  33 340 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  36 305 

Roxfanry.    T.  9,  R.7E. 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  3 275 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  4 . .  265 

Bluff  near  center  Sec.  5 430 

Centers.  E.  qr.  Sec.  5 250 

Road  crossing,  mid.  S.  hf .  W.  line 

Sec.  5 285 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  6 310 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  7 ....  275 

Mid.  S.  Uno  Sec.  7 200 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7 200 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  N.  E  qr.  Sec.7  300 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  8. . .  450 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  8 320 

N.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Soc.  9 350 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  10 340 

Forks  of  road,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10 330 

Mid.  E.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10 305 

S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  S.  W .  qr.  Sec.  10  . .  340 

S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10  . .  285 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  11 400 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  11 340 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  12 430 

Mvd.N.  hf.  Sec.  12 340 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  12. .  500 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  12. .  410 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  12 430 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  12 .....  365 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  12 370 

Mid.  N.  Une  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13 430 

Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec.  13 370 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  13 3:30 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  13 400 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  14. 271 

Mid.S.  line  Sec.  16 270 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  16 270 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  17 255 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  17 255 

Mid.  E.  Une  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  19 215 

Mid.  N.  hf.  S.  hf.  Sec.  20 205 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21  .   ...  375 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  22 305 

Mid.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2:3 305 

Mid.  E.  Une  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23 410 

Mid.  N.  Une  N.  W.  qr.  See.  24 425 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec  24 530 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  25 500 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  25 550 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  25 390 

Aldens  Comer,  Sec.  26 365 

Mid.  W.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  27 305 

Mid.  W.  Une,  Sec.  28 290 

Mid.  W.  Une  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  28. . . .  280 


Roxbury.    T.  9,  R.  7  £.  —  (con.) 
Mid.  W.  Une  N.  W.  qr.  Sec  29. . . .  315 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  30 490 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.31 ...  390 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  31 255 

Center  E.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  31 .265 

Center  S.  hf.  Sec.  32 285 

J^mileN 340 

Mid.  E.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  32 375 

Mid.  W.  hf .  Sec.  33 385 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  33 505 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  as 400 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  34 380 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  36 600 

Dane.    T.  9,  R.  8  E. 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2 320 

Mid.  W.  line,  Sec.  2 375 

^ .  w .  cor.  oec.  ^.. ...... .■•.•...«  ouu 

Center  N.hf  Sec.  4 280 

J^mile  W...   500 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr  Sec.  4 520 

Mid.  E.  Une  Sec.  7 355 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  7 410 

Cross  roads,  N.  W.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7,  330 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  7 425 

J^mileN 500? 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  7 540 

Center  Sec.  9 380 

Center  Sec.  11 420 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  11 510 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  12 400 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  12 500 

Dane  Station,  Sec.  13 477 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec.  15 440 

S.W.cor.Sec.  15 550 

Cent4-rS.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17 510 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17 445 

Center  Sec.  19 490 

Center  Sec.  20 450 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  20 500 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  20 560 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2:3 445 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.Sec.  23 560 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec.  27 560 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  :30 590 

Mid.  W.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  31  ... .  560 
Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  :3:3 480 

Vienna.    T.  9,  R.  9  E.  — 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec  7 540 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  7 500 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  7 530 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  8 470 

CenterScc.8 500 

Mid.  S.hf.  Sec.  8 440 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  15 480 

Knob,  S.  hf.  Sec  20 520 

Mid.  E.  line  Soc.  21 490 

Mid.  W.  Une  Sec.  27 540 

Windsor.    T.  9,  R.  10  E. 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1 416 

Mid.  S.  Une  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2 426 

Mid.  S.  Une  Sec.  2 426 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  2 416 

Mid.  S.  Une,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  3 396 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  4 436 


SURFACE  BELIEFS. 


Barometrical  Altitddes — continued. 


Windsor.    T.  9,  R.  10  E.  — (con.) 

Mid.  8.  line  Sec.  4 416 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  10 406 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  8.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10. .  896 

S.  W.  comer  Sec.  10 376 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  11 411 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  11 416 

8.  E.  cor.  Sec.  n 416 

Center  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13 396 

Mid.  W.  line  S.W.qr.  Sec.  13 416 

Quarrv,  S.  E.  flr  Sec.  14 466 

Forfei  of  road,  8  E.  cor.  Sec.  14. . . .  426 

N  W,qr  Spc.  16 376 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  16. . . .  386 

8.  W.cor.Sec.  16 386 

Mid.  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21. ...  401 

Mid.  W.  lice  S.  W.  qr.  Sec  21 405 

MiA   V  );....  Ci»^  ^      .  . .      AAK 


Mid.  E.  line  Sec  S 
S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  Zi. 
Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  S 


Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  25 346 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  ao 356 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  2.5 356 

Mid.  8.  line  Sec.  26 306 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  27 336 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  En 386 

CentarN  W  qr  Sec.  28 396 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  28   411 

Mid.  "W.  line  Sec.  28 366 

CenterSec.29 826 

Porto  ofTOad,N  W.  qr.  Sec  34....  311 

CenhrN.  W.  or.  Sec.  35 836 

Bristol.    T.  9.  R.  11  K. 

Mid.  8.  line  S.  W.qr.  Seel 366 

8.  W.  cor.  Sec.  1 346 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2 376 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  3 376 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec  3 3-56 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  4 376 

Mid.  E.  lif.  Sec.  5 371 

Mid.  S,  line  Si*.  f> 366 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec  5 366 

Mid.  S.  line  8.  E.  qr.  Sec.  6 386 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  7 366 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7 3-56 

N.  W.  cor.  Si*.  9  366 

Center  8.  E.  qr.  Sec.  9 376 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  9 360 

Mid.  S.  line  8.  W.  qr.  S.  W.  qr. 


BC  10  . . 


!.   12  .  . 


;.  13. . 


.  371 


Mid.  E.  hf.  Soc.  Ifi 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec  IT  4ie 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  17  406 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  B.  qr.  Sec.  1« 386 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec  20 396 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Soc.  20 381 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  20 406 

V  mile  south 406 


Itid.  E.  line  8.  E.  c 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec,  21.; 


Briatol.    T.  9,  R.  11  E.—  (eon.) 
Mid.  S.  hf.  Sec.  22 386 

Mid.  E.  lineN.  E.  nr.  Sec.23 371 

Ma.  E.  line  Sec.  23 356 


1,  W   I 


.  366 


Center  Sec.  26 ■ . 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  26 386 

Mid.  W.  hne  Sec  26  376 

N  W  cor  Sec.  2T 356 

S.W  cor  Sec.  27    416 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  29 416 

Mid,  S.  lines.  W.  qr.  Sec.  29 406 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  29 376 

8.  W.  cor.  Sec.  30 356 

Mid.  E.  line  H.  E.  qr.  Sec.  31 386 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  31 421 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  32 396 

S.  E.  cot.  Sec.  34 371 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  »t 376 

N.W  cor  8^11.35 396 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  35 376 

York.    T.9,  R.  12  E. 

Mid.  W.  hne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1 310 

Mid.  S.  lino  8.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1 340 

S.  W. cor  Seel 325 

Mid.  N  line  Sec  2 335 

S.W  cor  Sec.  2 360 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  3 345 

"  365 


S.  W  t... 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  4  . 

S.W.«ir3cc.4    358 

Mid.  W  line  8.  W.  qr.  Sec.  4 365 

Ccnt<TSec.5      355 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec  6 38.5 

CcnterSec.7    365 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  7 345 

Mid.  N  lineN  E.  qr.  Sec.  8 360 

Mid.  E.  hne  Sec.  8 360 

Mid,  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  8 340 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  9 390 

Mid.  8.  line  Sec.  9 360 

Mid.  N,  lif  Sec.  10 345 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  10 380 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  11 335 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  II 340 

Mid.  8.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  12 265 

S.  K.  cor.  Sec  12 290 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  13 340 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  1.) 360 

Mid.  W.  lineSec.  16 350 

Center  Sec.  17 350 

A'.  E.  cor,  «.*.  19 320 

Cen 


ir  Sec    20  330 

Mid.  E.  hneN.  K'.  qr.  Sec.'2i!'] !!."  340 

8.  E.  cor.  Sec.  21 mO 

Mid.  H-  hne  t?ec.  "21 370 

■Center  Seo.  22 375 

Mid.  S.  hue  Sec.  22 a50 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23 375 

8.  E.  cor.  Sec.  24 320 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  25 325 

Mid.  S.  Une  Soc  2r> 335 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  26 340 
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Vork.    T.  9,  R.  12  E.  -  (con.) 

H.  W.  cor.  Sec.  -26  S-V 

Mill.  S.  Jinstioc. -26. 37a 

Mid.  W  line  Sec.  *! 39t 

Mid.  K.  line  Sec.  M aVi 

8.  B.  cor.  Sec.  St H23 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  ;W 331 

West  Point.    T.  lO.  R.  7  E. 
Gibraltar  Blufi',  Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  13  G^V. 
Mawh  at  footof  name.  E.  hf.  Sec.  13  aiC 
U'liii'i.TV.  ^   E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  14  37t 

MiJ.  S.  liiie  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15 27C 

S.  W  eft-  Sec.  14 29C 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  l.'j 'M 

8.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  16 2iK 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  16 -M. 

Bend  in  road.  N.  line  M.  E,  qr.  Sec. 

20 2^ 

toi)  of   limestone  blufl',  N.  E.  <ir. 

Sec. -20 48.- 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  21 :«C 

Mid.  S.  lino  S.  E.  qr.  sec.  22 2St 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  22 32.J 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec,  24 42(1 

CenttTS.  E,  or.  Sec.  2) 40C 

llid.i:.hf.Sec.27 27( 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  27 3K 

8.  E.  cor.  S«;.  27 27.: 

Center  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  27 31C 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  S.  W.  qr. 

Va  E'liiie*'8M.'28'.i^"-i-'--''--'  33C 

S.W  cor  3cc»i 29C 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2^ 280 

Road.  S.  Rqr.Sec.  :ll 29C1 

Mid.  W.  hf.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  3:1 37C 

'■i-.>-.,..a.l-.  S.hf.  Sec.  36 MS 

Lodi  (,,11.1  \\>-A  Point  in  piirt).   T.  10, 
li.  »  !■:. 

Bluff  to»  S   W   qr  Sei   7  S2C 

Bond  comtr.  N  \\    qr  Sei   14  m 

Mid  S  lin^&   W   qr  'hk.   14  421] 

Mid   ^    hf  V-c   14  4"j 

Cent<'r  \    W    cir  Set   1  .  MU 

Centers    W  qr  "vi   lb  in 

Mid  1-    line  set  19  m 

Mid   W   hf  Sec  20  2* 

HmileS  offent  of  "lec  2il  24<J 


.     W 


I-  2:! 


\    qr  tn^t  24 


aiiill  I  i     \ 
■Center  Vk  oi 
Center  S  Ir  qr  Sec  27 
Centers  W    qr  ^.-c  28 
Mul  W  line  S  W  qr  Sec  Jrt 
Mid   W  lint  Sec  2a 
Bluff  top   mid  N  hf  See  M 
Mid  t   line  Sec  H 
Mid  E  hneSec    12 
Arhneton     1   10  R  H  L 
Crctk  crommit  tt    f    qr  hoc   1 
LIutf  toi.  b   k  cor  bee   2 


—  continued. 
ton.    T.  10.  T.  i 


Croek  cruniiiK.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  3.   . 

Mitl,  8.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  4 

S.W  cor.Sec.4 

S.W  cor  Sec.5 

Mid.  W.  line  Soc.  5 

S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  7 


S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  8 

Mid.  E.  lino  Sec.  8 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec,  10 

8.E.«r   Sec.  10     

Mid.  \  line  N  W  qr.  Sec.  13  ... . 

Mid.  S.  Ihie  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  13 

Arlinirtoii  ntation,  Sec.  13 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  14 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  lo 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  16 


Mid.  W   line  Sec  17 

Center  Sec.  19 

S.E.eor    Sec.  19 

Knob.  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  21 

Wid.  E.  lineS.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21 

Blutr-top.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  27 

Blufr-to|>,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2S 

Bluff-top.  W.  lines.  W.  qr.  Sec.  28. 

Mid.  \V;  line  Sec.  28 

S.  W.cor.Sec.29 

Blaff-top.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  34 

Coiumbns.    T.  10.  R.  12  E. 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  7 

Stream,  S.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  8 

Mid.  N.  line  Sec.  9 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec.  H 

N.  E.  cor.  Sec.  16 

N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  17 

Mid.  N.lineSec.17 

W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec,  l« 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  20 

N.E.  cor.Sec.  20 

Mid.  K.  hf.  Sec.  21_. 

Stream  croiying'.  N.  W.  (jr.  Sec.  2^. 

Mid.  S.hf.  Sec.  32 

Mid.  E.bf.Sec3:) 

DekoiTB.    T.  II  N..  R.  tE. 

Mid.  K.hf.Sec.ai 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec,  2:t 

Dekorni.    T.  11.  R.  9  E. 

Mid.  W.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  11  ... . 

ClUsa-ioadB,  W   hf.  Sec.  14 

Mid.  W.  lino  Sec  17 

8.  W.cor.8ec.l7 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  20 

Mid  S.  Urn- S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  It! 

<Vi]R-t.T>-,  W  hf.  ^.t.-Si 

Will.  \V.hf,Set.28 

Stn'iim  cniwiiiir,  N.  E.  qr.  Si-c.  30. . 

Mid.  E.  line  N.  E.  qr,  Si-c.  :») 

Mid.  S.  hf.  S.¥.  3:.t 

Poyiiette  dei>ot 
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Barometrical  Altitudes  —  continued. 


LowviUe.    T.  11  N.,  R.  10  E. 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  1 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  3 

Bluff  ^4^\i  mile  north 

Ravine,  S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  4 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  6 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  8 

Bluff-top,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  9 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  9 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  10 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  11 

O*    Jlj*  1a/1  •  Out./*  aX    ••••-«••••••••••■ 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  12 

Mid.  W.line  Sec.  13 

Mid.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17 

Mid.W.hf.  Sec.l8 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  19 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  20 

Mid.  S.  hne  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  20 

Knob,  S.  hne  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  23 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  24 

Mid.  W.  hne  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  28. . . . 

Cent.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  29 

Bluff  top,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  31 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  31 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  32 

Otse;^o.    T.  11.  R.  11  E. 

Mid.  W.  hf.  Sec.  1 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  1 

Cent.  Sec.  2 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  3 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  3 

Cent.  Sec.  4 

Cent.  Sec.  .5 

Mid.  W.  hne  Sec.  5 

Mid.  W.  hne  Sec.  7 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  11 

Doylestown,  Sec.  12 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  15 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  16 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  17 

t^.  VV  .  cor.  oec  ii.-. ....... ...... 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  10 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  I'J 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  20 

Cent.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  22 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  22 

Otsego,  Sec.  22 

Stream,  E.  hne  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23. . . 

Mid.  E.  hne  Sec.  23 

Mid.  E.  line  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  32 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  32 

Cent.  Sec.  :M 

Mid.  VV.  hf.  Sec.  3'> 

Mid.  E.  line  Sec.  ;i") 

Fountain  Prairie.    T.  11,  K.  12  E. 
Marah,  W.  hf .  Sec.  2  ... 

Cent.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2 

Mid.  S.  lineS.  W.  qr.  Sec.  6. 
Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  6 


360 
:330 
320 
4*25 

2m 

320 
300 
280 
400 

3:-K) 

a50 
3.30 
370 
370 
350 
310 
290 
340 
360 
420 
460 
400 
400 
400 
420 
410 
a50 
400 


345 
375 
:345 
330 
350 
375 
340 
360 
420 
365 
360 
380 
390 
365 
'SSO 
'MO 

a5o 

:355 
360 

;^5 
a55 

345 

im 

345 
:365 
365 
365 
365 


V       •       •       •      • 


a")5 

350 

312 
370 
4(X) 
;340 


Fonntain  Prairie.  T.  11,  R.  12  E.—Ccon.) 

Mid.  S.  hf .  of  N.  hf .  Sec.  7 370 

Mid.  W.  hne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  8 370 

Mid.  S.  hne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  8 360 

Mid.  S.  line  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  9 a50 

Mid  S.  hne,  Sec.  9 SSO 

Stream,  S.  hne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  10. . .  300 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  10 330 

Mid.W.hf.  Sec.  11 360 

Stream  crossmgr,  N.  hf.  Sec.  14 320 

Center  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  13 314 

Mid.  W.  line  Sec.  28 a50 

Mid.  E.  hf .  Sec.  29 360 

Stream,  S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  :30 295 

UmHQ  south 340 

S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  31 310 

Mid.  S.  hneS.  E.  qr.  Sec.  32 3^5 

Mid.  S.  line  Sec.  33   295 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  :34 ...  280 

S.  E.  comer  Sec.  36 252 

Caledonia.    T.  11,  R.  8E. 

Mid.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  3 360 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  7 480 

Mid.  S.  hf .  Sec.  8 510 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  8 395 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  9 520 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec  16 4a5 

Mid.  W.  hne,  Sec.  16 385 

Mid.  W.  hne  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21. . . .  im> 
Mid.  W.  hne  Sec.  21 375 

Caledonia.    T.  12,  R.  8  E. 
Church,  N.W.qr.N. W.qr. Sec. 21.  280 

^  mile  south 420 

Mid.  S.  hne  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  22 500 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.  25 205 

Cent.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25 340 

Road,  W.  line  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25. . .  505 

Mid.  E.  hf.  Sec.  26 560 

Center  Sec.  26 560 

S.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  26..   620 

Center  Sec.  27 510 

Stream  crossing,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  27 .  4^ 

Mid.  S.  hne  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  27 610 

Center  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  28 470 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  28 440 

Mid.  S.  hne  Sec.  29  360 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  29 420 

Mid.  N.  hf.  Sec.29 580 

Mid.  W.  hne  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  29.     . .  505 

CenterN.  W.  qr.  Sec.  30 505 

Mid.  W.  hne  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  30. . . .  540 

Bluff  top.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  34 760 

Mid.  S.  Ime  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  35 310 

Caledonia.    T.  12,  R.  9  E. 
Bridge,  Sec.  7 220 

Wyoeena.    T.  12,  R.  10  E. 

RaUroad,  W.  hne  Sec.  1 2:35 

Mid.  W.  hne  Sec.  10 225 

S.  W.  cor.  Sec.  10 240 

Center  Sec.  12 230 

Stream,  S.  hne  Sec.  12 215 

Center  Sec.  13 260 

Mid.  W.  hne  Sec.  13 275 

Stream,  center  Sec.  14 210 

Center  Sec.  15 250 
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nearness  to  the  surface  of  certain  clayey  layers  included  within  the 
sandstone,  as  in  the  town  of  Reedsburg,  Sauk  county;  or  from  the 
presence  of  considerable  dolomitic  material  in  the  sandstone,  as  in 
the  town  of  Honey  Creek,  Sauk  county.  All  of  these,  are,  however, 
but  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  Pots- 
dam area,  on  both  sides  of  the  drift  limit,  is  a  barren  sandy  region. 

Above  the  lowest  sandstone,  we  find,  first,  a  layer  thirty  feet  in 
thickness  of  clayey  or  sandy  dolomitic  limestone,  to  which  I  have 
given  the  name  of  Mendota  limestone.  Where  it  is  the  surface 
rock,  as  in  portions  of  the  towns  of  Scott  and  Marcellon,  Co- 
lumbia county,  a  good  clay  soil  usually  results.  Next  above  the 
Mendota  is  again  a  layer  of  sandstone,  which  I  will  designate  as  the 
Madison  sandstone,  having  a  thickness  of  30  to  40  feet.  Where  it  is 
the  surface  rock,  as  in  a  large  part  of  the  town  of  Otsego,  Columbia 
county,  the  soil  is  a  loose  sand,  and  of  little  value.  These  rapid  al- 
ternations explain  the  change  of  soil  noticed  with  a  slight  change  of 
elevation  in  many  places  along  the  borders  of  the  areas  occupied  by 
the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  which  is  the  next  formation  in 
order. 

The  Lower  Magnesian  is  a  great  mass  of  dolomitic  limestone,  80 
to  200  feet  in  thickness,  often  carrying  much  silicious  and  clayey 
matter  in  its  composition.  The  country  occupied  by  it  is  hence 
nearly  always  one  of  most  excellent  soils.  Such  is  the  soil  of  the  high 
prairie  belt  of  northern  Dane  and  eastern  Columbia.  These  prairies 
are  often  much  covered  with  drift,  which  occasionally  lends  a  sandy 
character  to  the  soil,  but  not  frequently,  since  the  drift  of  this  partic- 
ular district  itself  is  commonly  calcareous  and  clayey. 

The  next  rock  above  the  Lower  Magnesian,  the  St.  Peters  sand- 
stone, but  rarely  forms  tlie  surface  rock,  being  generally  concealed, 
when  present,  by  overlying  beds,  and  showing  only  on  hill-sides  and 
steep  slopes.  Where,  however,  it  comes  to  the  surface,  as  in  the  val- 
ley of  Sugar  river  in  western  Dane  county,  and  the  drift  is  absent, 
the  same  sandy  soil  is  observed  as  that  produced  by  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Lower  sandstone. 

The  Trenton  limestone  soils  are  usually  of  excellent  quality,  and 
frequently  somewhat  more  argillaceous  and  less  dolomitic  than  those 
from  the  Lower  Magnesian.  The  Galena  is  so  unimportant  a  forma- 
tion in  Central  Wisconsin  that  it  need  not  be  especially  alluded  to  in 
this  connection. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL  SUBDIVISIONS  —  RfiSUMfe. 

The  foregoing  details,  with  regard  to  the  surface  slopes,  river 
systems,  surface  reliefs,  prairies,  marshes,  timber,  etc.,  of  central 
Wisconsin,  will  serve  to  render  intelligible  to  the  reader  a  very- 
brief  summary  of  the  topographical  features  of  the  whole  dis- 
trict. 

First,  then,  we  find  on  the  north,  occupying  all  of  Marathon  and 
most  of  Portage,  Wood,  and  Clark  counties,  a  comparatively  elevated 
region  of  crystalline  rocks^  which  descends  gradually  from  an 
altitude  of  900  feet  on  the  north,  to  one  of  400  to  500  feet  on  the 
south.  In  general,  this  section  has  a  gently  undulating  surface, 
which  is,  however,  often  broken  in  minor  detail  by  low,  abrppt  ridges 
with  outcropping  tilted  rock  ledges,  and  is  dotted  occasionally  with 
high  points  of  quartzose  rocks.  The  whole  area  is  densely  covered 
with  a  forest  of  pine  interspersed  with  marshes,  and  hardwood  ridges, 
which  when  cleared  yield  excellent  land.  It  is  traversed  from  north 
to  south  by  two  large  rivers,  the  Wisconsin  on  the  east,  and  the 
Black  on  the  west,  which,  as  also  their  numerous  branches,  are 
rapid  streams,  broken  constantly  by  chutes  and  water  falls  over  tilted 
rock  ledges;  and  is  covered  everywhere  with  accummulations  of  drift 
material,  which  are,  however,  much  greater  in  some  places  than  in 
others. 

Proceeding  now  further  southward  we  come  next  upon  the  great 
central  sandstone  region  of  the  state.  This  covers  all  of  Jackson, 
Juneau,  Adams,  Marquette  and  Waushara  counties,  southern  Wood, 
Portage  and  Clark,  northern  and  western  Columbia,  and  most  of 
Sauk.  It  extends  east  and  west  about  eighty  miles,  north  and  south 
about  one  hundred,  and  really  includes  several  subordinate  areas, 
which  are,  in  some  respects,  topographically  distinct,  but  all  of  which 
have  in  common  the  basement  rock  of  sandstone,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  the  sandy  soil.  For  the  greater  part  of  its  area,  the  sandstone 
district  is  out  of  the  heavy  timber,  which,  however,  invades  it  in  east- 
ern Waushara,  in  southern  Portage  and  Wood,  and  in  eastern  Jack- 
son. For  the  rest  of  the  district,  the  prevailing  growth,  except  on 
the  high  Archaean  bluffs  of  Sauk,  is  of  small  oaks. 

Of  the  subordinate  areas,  we  note  first  on  the  east  a  district  (1), 
including  Waushara,  southern  Portage,  those  portions  of  Marquette 
and  Green  Lake  which  lie  north  of  the  Fox  river,  and  southern 
Adams,  which  is  ev^ery where  heavily  covered  with  glacial  drift,  to 
whose  irregular  morainic  method  of  deposition  is  to  be  attributed  a 
peculiar  roughened  surface,  dotted  in  places  with  small  lakes  that  oc- 
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cupy  the  drift  depressions.  The  streams  of  this  region  are  numerous, 
large,  ra])id,  and  extraordinarily  clear,  but  without  rock  rapids.  Rock 
bluffs  are  not  frequent,  and  those  that  occur  are  without  the  castel- 
lated appearance  so  characteristic  of  the  more  western  outliers.  The 
whole  of  the  area  descends  from  its  highest  parts  in  northwestern 
Waushara,  where  the  altitude  is  about  540  feet,  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  towards  the  Fox  river,  whose  altitude  at  Portage  is  200 
feet,  and  at  Berlin  175  feet.  The  soil  of  this  district  is  for  the  most 
part  sandy.  In  central  Waushara,  however,  good  land  occurs  on 
limestone  and  crystalline  rock  drift,  whilst  in  eastern  Waushara  the 
stratified  drift  clays  yield  an  excellent  soil.  West  of  the  high 
ground  along  the  line  of  Adams  and  Waushara  counties,  we 
come  upon  an  altogether  diflFerent  region,  (2)  the  next  of  our  sub- 
ordinate divisions.  This  is  the  central  sand  plain  of  Adams  and 
Juneau  counties,  which  is  traversed  from  north  to  soutli  by  the  Wis- 
consin river.  Here  we  find  no  drift  at  all,  a  generally  flat  surface, 
rising  gradually  from  the  river  in  each  direction,  and  dotted  by  nu- 
merous lofty  and  jagged  peaks  of  sandstone,  large  and  clear  streams, 
and  a  prevailing  growth  of  small  oaks,  interrupted  by  a  few  prairies 
and  marshes,  and  mingling  with  small  pine  towards  the  north. 
Crossing  now  the  divide  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Juneau  county, 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  sandstone  portion  of  the  Black  river  valley,  (3) 
which  resembles,  for  short  distances  from  the  river,  in  its  general 
sandy,  plain-like  character,  and  gigantic,  castellated  outliers,  the  re- 
gion last  described.  As  we  pass  westward,  however,  from  Black 
river,  or  southward  along  its  course,  we  tiud  ourselves  in  a  region  of 
narrow  but  deeply  eroded  valleys  and  of  steep  hills.  Keturniug  now 
to  the  central  plain  of  Juneau  county,  and  proceeding  towards  its  south- 
west corner,  we  cross,  in  the  towns  of  Summit,  Wonewoc,  Plymouth  and 
Lindina,  a  high,  narrow,  and  deeply  indented  watershed,  and  find  our- 
selves in  the  upper  part  of  the  Baraboo  river  valley,  (4)  which  we  may 
regard  as  another  of  the  subordinate  districts  of  the  central  sandstone 
region.  The  upper  part  of  this  valley  shows  the  usual  characters  of 
the  valleys  of  the  drif  tless  part  of  the  state,  being  narrow,  with  abrupt 
Bides,  which  are  often  of  precipitous  sandstone.  The  tributary 
streams  have  similar,  but  narrower  and  steeper  valleys.  On  either 
side  the  country  rises  rapidly,  and  shows  frequently  excellent  land. 
As  the  river  is  followed  into  Sauk  county,  its  valley  widens,  but  the 
same  deeply  indented  divides  are  observed;  that  on  the  south,  in  the 
towns  of  Wcstfield  and  Reedsburg,  rising  into  the  horizon  of  the 
Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  so  that  large  patches  of  good  limestone 
country  occur  here.     In  central  Sauk  county  the  Baraboo  traverses 
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the  length  of  the  valley  between  the  two  quartzite  ranges,  whose  top- 
ography has  already  been  suflSciently  indicated.  About  midway  in 
the  east  and  west  length  of  this  valley  the  western  limit  of  the  gla- 
cial drift  is  met  with,  which  is  here  in  a  morainic  condition.  Cross- 
ing now  to  that  portion  of  Sauk  county  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
limestone-capped  divide  in  the  towns  of  Westfield  and  Franklin,  and 
of  the  southern  quartzite  range,  we  reach  a  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Wisconsin  itself,  which  may  be  designated  as  the  Honey  Creek  dis- 
trict (5).  On  the  west  side  of  this  triangular  area  we  find  deeply 
eroded  valleys  with  limestone-capped  separating  ridges;  further 
south  and  east  towards  the  river,  numerous  outliers  and  peculiar  nar- 
row ridges  are  seen;  further  east  still  these  cease  suddenly,  and  on 
the  wide  prairie  in  the  towns. of  Prairie  du  Sac  and  Sumpter,  morainic 
drift  begins  as  suddenly  again,  Along  the  Wisconsin  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  this  area,  the  limestone-capped  bluffs  of  an  immense 
outlier  bound  the  river  bottom  for  a  number  of  miles.  We  have  yet 
to  consider  the  last  of  these  subordinate  areas,  (6)  which  includes 
that  portion  of  Marquette  county  south  of  the  Fox  river,  and  the 
northern,  central  and  western  towns  of  Columbia  county,  being  lim- 
ited on  the  east  and  south  by  the  western  face  of  the  limestone  divide 
between  the  Wisconsin  and  Rock  rivers.  This  is  an  area  in  general 
level,  having  an  elevation  of  about  250  feet,  with  many  bold  lime- 
stone outliers.  It  is  drift  covered,  showing  numerous  large  bowlders, 
has  everywhere  a  sandy  soil,  and  a  somewhat  sparse  growth  of  small 
oaks. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  great  topographical  subdivisions  of  Cen- 
tral Wisconsin  we  may  designate  as  the  limestone  district^  since  in 
it  one  or  other  of  the  Silurian  limestones  is  almost  always  the  surface 
rock.  It  includes  eastern  and  southern  Columbia,  and  all  of  Dane,  is 
characterized  nearly  everywhere  by  an  excellent  soil,  includes  the 
largest  prairie  areas  of  central  Wisconsin,  shows  a  prevailing  growth 
of  oak,  and  has  a  rolling  and  diversified  surface.  The  drift  materials 
are  everywhere  present,  except  in  the  southwestern  towns  of  Dane, 
which  show  the  usual  abrupt  topography  of  the  driftfess  area.  On 
the  northern  side  of  this  district,  in  the  towns  of  Scott,  Randolph,  Court- 
land,  Otsego,  Lowville,  Hampden,  Leeds  and  Arlington,  in  Columbia 
county,  and  of  Vienna,  Westport,  Dane,  Springfield  and  Middleton, 
in  Dane  county,  there  is  a  nearly  continuous  belt  of  high  rolling  prai 
rie  from  about  400  to  600  feet  in  altitude.  The  underlying  rock  on 
this  prairie  is  limestone,  and  the  soil  of  the  very  best  quality.  From 
the  east  and  south  flanks  of  this  high  land  the  country  descends 
rapidly,  and  is  watered  by  the  various  head  streams  of  Rock  river. 
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In  western  Dane,  the  descent  is  almost  entirely  towards  the  south, 
but  in  the  center  of  the  county  the  dip  of  the  strata  begins  to  veer 
eastward,  and  tlie  surface  slope  corresponds.  On  the  west  side  of  tliis 
county,  again,  in  the  valley  of  Sugar  river,  the  topography  is  more 
abrupt  than  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  entire  absence  of  tlie  drift  ma- 
terials; in  the  center  we  find  the  broad  southeast  valley  of  the  Catfish, 
with  iis  chain  of  lakes  lying  in  N.  E.  ~S.  W.  valleys,  and  its  morainic 
glacial  drift;  whilst  further  east  still  we  find  a  more  nearly  level 
drift-covered  region,  sloping  gradually  eastward. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

GENERAL  GEOLOGICAL  STRUCTURE  OF  CENTRAL 

WISCONSIN. 

The  region  of  country  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  state 
uf  Wisconsin  is  quite  simple  as  to  the  grand  features  of  its  rock 
structure,  and  may  be  briefly  described  as  consisting  of  a  great  nucle- 
us of  ancient  crystalline  rocks,  encircling  which,  but  more  especially 
on  the  east,  south,  and  west,  are  succeeding  bands  of  limestone  and 
sandstone,  belonging  to  the  Silurian  series. 

Forming  most  of  the  northern  half  of  the  state  is  a  great  mass  of 
crystalline  rocks  —  granites,  gneisses,  chloritic  micaceous  and  horn- 
blendic  schists  being  the  predominating .  kinds  —  which  are  folded 
and  eroded  so  as  to  oflFer  the  greatest  obstacles  to  their  detailed  study, 
and  which  appear,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  referable  to  the  Laurentian 
division  of  the  Archsean. 

On  the  northern  edge  of  this  central  nucleus,  just  south  of  Lake 
Superior,  in  Bayfield  and  Ashland  counties,  is  a  narrow  belt  of  quartz- 
ites,  magnetic  and  specular  iron  ores,  diorites,  talcose  chloritic  and 
black  slates,  etc.,  which  overlie  unconformably  the  gneisses  of  the 
Laurentian  immediately  to  the  south.  This  fact,  taken  together  with 
their  nature  and  relations  to  the  newer  adjoining  formations,  would 
seem  to  throw  these  beds,  without  any  doubt,  into  the  same  catagory 
with  the  Iron  Bearing  series  of  Michigan,  and  the  Huronian  system 
of  Canada.  Similar  rocks,  with  similar  relations  to  the  surrounding 
formations,  exist  in  Oconto  county,  on  the  northeast  border  of  the 
state,  from  where  they  stretch  far  into  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan, and  include  the  famous  iron  regions  of  Marquette  and  the  Me- 
nomonec.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Laurentian  core,  on  Black  river, 
in  Jackson  county,  are  again  similar  rocks,  whose  Huronian  age  is 
wot  so  clearly  made  out.  Still  farther  south,  and  within  the  area  of 
the  Silurian  formations,  are  projecting  portions  of  the  here  buried 
Archaean.  These  isolated  masses  are  made  up  chiefly  of  quartzites 
and  dark-colored  quartz-porphyries,  and  are  scattered  widely  over 
Marquette,  Waushara,  Green  Lake,  Columbia  and  Sauk  counties,  pre- 
serving in  their  positions  a  sort  of  rough  parallelism  to  the  southern 
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and  eastern  borders  of  the  main  Arcbsean  mass.    There  is  no  proof 
at  hand  that  the  rocks  of  these  patches  are  nnconformably  super- 
posed upon  Laurentian  strata,  but  the  contrast  between  them  and  the 
Lauren tian  gneisses  and  schists,  their  resemblance  to  Huron ian  rocks 
elsewhere,  and  more  especially  the  parallelism  just  referred  to,  strong- 
ly suggest  the  possibility  of  their  forming  part  of  a  continuous  band 
of  Iluronian,  of  which  the  Lake  Superior  and  Oconto  areas  are  other 
portions,  encircling  the  Laurentian  core,  after  the  manner  of  the  later 
and  undisturbed  Silurian  accumulations.     Regarding  the  Black  river 
ferruginous  schists,  and  the  associated  gneisses  as  Iluronian,  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  belt,  completing  the  circuit,  may  possibly  exist  in 
the  northwestward  trending  gneissic  and  hornblendicbeds  of  the  low- 
er Chippewa,^  the  arenaceous  and  conglomeratic  quartzite  of  the  hills 
in  T.  32,  K.  7  W.,  near  the  Chippewa  river,'  and  the  quartzite  and 
associated  pipestone  of  Kice  Lake,  in  Barron  county  *     This  idea  of 
a  continuous  Huronian  belt  encircling  a  Laurentian  core  is  thrown 
out  as  a  suggestion  only,  a  generalization  towards  which  the  facts  in 
my  possession  at  this  writing  would   seem  to  point.     At  present  all 
that  we  can  affirm  with  any  degree  of  certainty  of  the  great  crystal- 
line rock  area  of  northern  Wisconsin  is  that  most  of  its  rocks  are 
Laurentian,  that  on  its  northern  and  northeastern  edges  are  some  un- 
doubted Iluronian  beds,  and  that  on  its  southern  and  southwestern 
borders  are  again  rocks  between  whose  Laurentian  and  Huronian  age 
there  remains  some  question,  although  they  quite  probably  are  to  be 
assigned  to  the  latter  period. 

From  its  northeastern  corner  the  Wisconsin  Archa?an  nucleus,  in- 
cluding now  both  Iluronian  and  Laurentian  rocks,  sends  a  long  pro- 
jection across  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior,  possibly  connecting,  beneath  the  lake,  with  the  great  Cana- 
dian Archaean  area.  Thus,  from  the  earliest  Paleozoic  times,  the  rock 
depositions  skirting  the  Archiean  of  Wisconsin  on  the  east,  south  and 
west,  must  have  gone  on  independently  of  those  on  its  northern  side. 

The  outcrops  of  the  undisturbed  and  unaltered  Silurian  formations, 
which  succeed  one  another  in  receding  concentric  bands  on  the  east- 
ern, southern  and  western  sides  of  the  Archaean  of  Wisconsin,  are  the 
direct  continuations  of  the  outcrop  bands  of  a  series  of  strata,  which, 
after  following  the  southern  side  of  the  Canadian  Archaean  westward 
through  New  York  and  Canada,  make  a  great  curve  to  the  northward 
across  the  peninsula  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  and  also  across 

'  E.  T.  Sweet,  manuscript  report  and  also  Transactions  Wis.  Acad.  Sci.,  Vol.  III. 

« E.  T.  Sweet,  Loc.  cit. 

^Owen's  Geoloprical  Survey  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
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the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  enter  Wisconsin  on  its  north- 
eastern corner  with  a  sharp  southwestward  trend,  having  tlius  accom- 
modated themselves  to  the  southern  line  of  the  ancient  Archsean  con- 
tinent. On  crossing  into  Wisconsin,  these  formations  dip  quite  rap- 
idly to  the  eastward,  and  their  southward  trending  outcrops  succeed 
one  another  in  comparatively  narrow  bands.  As  they  are  traced 
southward,  however,  these  outcrops  curve  gradually  westward,  the 
eastward  dip  at  the  same  time  lessening,  and  the  exposed- portion  of 
each  formation  becoming  wider.  Along  the  central  north  and  south 
axis  of  the  state,  the  eastward  dip  has  entirely  disappeared,  each  form- 
ation is  the  surface  rock  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  and  the  bound- 
ing line  of  each  makes  a  wide  bow  to  the  southward  before  the  return 
northwestward,  parallel  to  the  western  side  of  the  Archaean  area. 
Thus  it  follows  that  in  the  Central  Wisconsin  district  are  to  be  ob- 
served a  smaller  number  of  the  Silurian  formations  than  occur  further 
eastward  and  westward  in  the  state. 

The  latest  one  of  the  Silurian  formations  of  Central  Wisconsin  is 
of  the  age  of  the  Trenton  limestone  of  New  York.  Elsewhere  in 
the  state,  the  Upper  Silurian  is  represented  by  immense  thicknesses  of 
limestone,  and  over  a  small  area  near  Milwaukee,  even  Devonian  beds 
are  to  be  seen.  The  exact  extent  to  which  the  original  areas  of  these 
various  formations  exceeded  their  present  ones,  it  is  quite  difficult  to 
arrive  at,  so  great  has  been  the  amount  of  denudation. 

After  the  close  of  the  Silurian  —  for  much  of  Central  Wisconsin 
probably  after  the  close  of  the  Lower  Silurian  —  no  farther  deposi- 
tions of  any  kind  were  made  until  tlie  time  of  the  Olacial  Drift, 
w^ien  immense  masses  of  gravel  and  boulders,  as  also  stratified  sands 
and  clays,  were  largely  deposited.  During  all  of  the  intervening 
time  the  region  must  hav^e  been  out  of  water  and  exposed  only  to  the 
ordinary  suba?rial  eroding  agencies.  Thus  we  see  how  it  is  that  we 
find  liere  proofs  of  a  denudation  unusually  great  for  non-mountainous 
regions. 

The  following  table  shows  at  a  glance  the  several  formations  that 
enter  into  the  structure  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  district,  with  their 
geological  relations: — 
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QUATE&NABY. 


Lower 

SiLU&IAN. 


Abohjean. 


Becent  —  Peat  beds;  bog  iron  ores. 

Champlain  —  Lacustrine  clays,  OTer  200  feet  thick. 

Glacial —  '*  Drift'*;  including  bowlders,  till,  sand,  gravel,  etc. 


Trenton, 


Canadian, 


f  Galena  limestone;  dolomite,  300  to  850  feet. 
Trenton  limestone;  alternating  limestones  and 
dolomites;  in  all  100  to  120  feet 

St.  Peters  sandstone;  15  to  120  feet. 
Lower  Magnesian  limestone;  dolomite,   50  to 
125  feet. 


Primordial, 


Beds  of  pas- 
toge. 


Lower  or  Pots- 
dam sandstone. 


Madison  sandstone    beds,  35 

to  50  feet. 
Mendota  limestone   beds,  30 

to  45  feet 

Including  possibly  two  dis- 
tinct formations,  the  one 
lying  upon  the  eroded  sur- 
face of  the  other;  in  all  800 
to  1000  feet  thick,  but  vary- 
ing much  on  account  of  the 
irregular  surface  of  the  un- 
derlying rocks. 

Quartzites,  schists,  quartz-porphyries,  silidous 
iron  ores,  gneiss  (?);  many  thousand  feet 
thick. 

Gneiss,  granite,  scliiat,  diorite,  quartzite,  etc.; 
Laurentian,  {       no  crystaUine  limestone;  many  thousand  feet 

thick. 


Huronian, 
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CHAPTER   IIL 
THE  AECH^AN   BOOKS. 

THE  MAIN  ARCH.EAN  AREA. 

I.  In  General. 

The  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Oentral  Wisconsin  district  may  be  con- 
veniently separated  into  two  groups,  for  the  purposes  of  description; 
those  of  the  main  Archsean  body  constituting  one  of  these,  and  those 
which  occur  in  isolated  protruding  patches  within  the  region  of  the 
Silurian  sediments,  the  otlier.  The  two  are  of  course  but  parts  of  the 
same  grand  mass,  which  everywhere  underlies  the  undisturbed  Silu- 
rian beds,  a  fact  proven,  not  merely  by  geognostical  theory,  nor  the 
evident  passage  of  the  crystalline  rocks  beneath  the  Silurian,  but  also 
by  the  numerous  Artesian  borings  which  have  penetrated  through  the 
horizontal  strata  into  the  underlying  Archaean,  at  points  widely  scat- 
tered over  the  state.  At  present,  however,  we  have  to  do  only  with 
those  of  the  crystalline  rocks  that  appear  at  the  surface. 
The  area  occupied  by  the  rocks  of  the  main  Archaean  mass,  so  far  as  the 
district  at  present  under  consideration  is  concerned,  covers  all  of  Mara- 
thon, most  of  Wood,  and  much  of  Clark,  Jackson  and  Portage  counties. 

The  line  of  junction  between  the  Archaean  area  and  that  of  the 
next  formation  to  the  south,  the  Potsdam,  or  Lower,  sandstone,  is 
exceedingly  irregular,  and  often  quite  difficult  to  trace.  The  sand- 
stone is  frequently  found  stretching  far  northward  along  the  water- 
sheds between  the  southward  flowing  streams,  whilst  the  gneissic  and 
other  crystalline  rocks  are  to  be  observed  stretching  as  far  south  along 
the  stream  valleys,  the  areas  of  the  two  formations  thus  dovetailing 
into  one  another.  Thus  the  Wisconsin  and  the  Black  rivers  make 
rapids  over  tilted  gneissic  strata  for  many  miles  south  of  their  first 
entrance  upon  the  sandstone  region,  and  as  their  courses  are  followed 
downwards  the  exposures  of  these  rocks  are  to  be  found  more  and 
more  closely  restricted  to  the  stream  limits,  until  they  finally  occur 
in  the  river  beds  only,  the  sandstone  overlying  them  in  the  banks. 
A  more  definite  idea  of  the  position  of  the  boundary  line  between  the 
sandstone  and  Archnean  areas  may  be  obtained  from  the  general  geo- 
logical map  of  the  state  (Atlas  Plate  I),  and  also  from  Plate  XV  of 
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the  Atlaa,  wliicli  give  the  boundary,  for  the  region  examined  by  tlie 
writer,  with  as  great  accuracy  as  present  knowledge  will  permit. 

Tlie  nnconformabilitf  l)etween  the  tilted  crystalline  rocks  and  the 
horizontal  sandstones  is  frequently  to  be  observed  aloTig  the  boundary 
line  between  the  areas  of  the  two  formations,  and  especially  where 
jj,_^  J  the  streams  have  cut 

through  the  Band- 
stones  into  the  un- 
derlying Arehiean 
In  anumber  of  places, 
as  to  which  details 
are  given  in  sub- 
sequent pages,  the 
exact  junction  of  the 
two  fwnnations  can 
be  seen.  In  one 
place  on  Black  river 
it  is  even  possible  to 
obtain  hand  speci- 
mens showing  both 
formations,  and  their 
respective  bedding 
and  lamiuHtion  lines. 
fig.  1  is  taken  from 
one  of  these  hand 
specimens. 

The  general  topographical  features  of  the  crystalline  rock  dis- 
trict have  already  been  indicated.  It  is  an  elevated  area  with  an 
altitude  of  from  500  to  900  feet,  and  highest  on  the  north.  In  gen- 
eral, it  may  be  said  to  have  a  surface  of  gradual,  though  considerable, 
changes  in  elevation.  Looked  at  more  minutely,  however,  the  surface 
is  observed  to  Ik:  broken  up  frequently  by  low  and  narrow,  buf  quite 
steep,  ridges,  often  with  rock  exposures  at  top.  The  whole  region  id 
densely  timbered,  chiefly  by  pine.  These  pine  trees,  on  account  oil 
the  small  depth  of  their  roots,  are  easily  and  frequently  prostrated  by 
the  wind,  often  over  many  square  miles  at  once.  Such  windfalls, 
when  burnt  over  and  grown  up  with  a  small  second  growth,  combine 
with  the  steep  rocky  ridges  and  the  numerous  small  intervening 
marshes,  to  render  traveling  in  this  region  to  the  last  degree  difficult. 
On  the  higher  swells  of  the  country,  however,  the  pine  is  often  re- 
placed by  hard  wood,  maple  esiiecially.  In  such  parts,  traveling  is 
easier,  and  excellent  farms  are  obtained  by  clearing.     The  soil  in  these 
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cases  someiimcs  evidently  results  for  tlie  most  part  from  a  direct  disin- 
tegration of  the  felspathic  rocks  in  place,  but  sometimes  also  from  a 
disintesrration  of  similar  rocks  in  the  drift.  The  descent  of  the  re- 
gion  southward  has  caused  the  river  valleys  and  smaller  watercourses 
to  be  cut  deeply  into  the  rocks,-  which  are  hence  best  exposed  along 
streams.  As  already  said,  however,  exposures  occur  also  somewhat 
widely  scattered  away  from  the  streams.  Some  large  areas,  as,  for 
instance,  the  country  along  the  Fourth  Principal  Meridian,  from 
town  30  to  town  42,  are  without  rock  exposures,  the  drift  covering 
being  especially  heavy. 

By  far  the  most  common  one  of  the  crystalline  rocks  in  this  area 
is  gneiss;  next  in  order  of  abundance  are  granitoid  gneiss,  granite, 
syenite,  hornblende  rocks,  chloritic  schists,  mica-schists,  quartz-schists, 
quartzite  and  felsitic  rocks.  In  one  small  district  on  Black  river  in 
Jackson  county  are  large  exposures  of  silico-f err ugi nous  scliists  (iron 
ores),  associated  with  silico-magnesiau  (talcose)  schists.  All  of  these 
general  kinds  include  many  varieties,  which  are  not^d  in  the  follow- 
ing detailed  descriptions.  The  granitoid  and  gneissoid  kinds  have 
most  commonly  a  moderately  coarse  character. 

The  original  bedded  condition  of  the  whole  series  is  rendered  suf- 
ficiently evident,  not  only  by  a  prevailing  gneissoid  and  schistose 
character,  but  also  by  the  existence  of  distinct  bedding  planes 
and  lamination  lines,  which,  though  often  obscured  by  cross-jointing, 
especially  in  the  granitoid  kinds,  can  nevertheless,  in  general,  be 
readily  made  out.  That  the  processes  of  metamorphism  and  disturb- 
ance have  been  carried  almost  to  their  last  extremes  is  shown  by  the 
highly  crystalline  character  of  the  rocks,  the  grading  of  the  gneiss 
into  granite,  the  greatly  contorted  condition  of  the  gneiss  laminae,^ 
and  the  close  folding  of  the  whole  series.  In  some  places,  portions 
of  the  arches  are  left;  but  in  general  erosion  has  removed  or  ob- 
scured all  the  crowns,  and  has  made  of  what  must  once  have  been  a 
lofty  mountainous  region,  one  in  which  the  variations  from  a  general 
level  are  only  those  of  insignificant  ridges,  and  comparatively  shallow, 
eroded  watercourses. 

Whilst  the  bedding  of  the  whole  series  is  thus  evident,  distinctly 
intrusive  granite  occurs,  its  nature  being  indicated  by  the  way  in 
which  it  joins  and  penetrates  the  bedded  rocks.  This  extra vasated 
granite  is  usually  of  a  pinkish  to  reddish  color,  often  very  bright 
red,  and  occurs  in  very  large  masses. 

A  tendency  to  weather  characterizes  most  of  the  gneisses  and  other 

^  Most  beautifully  exhibited  on  Black  river,  just  below  the  crossing  of  the  Green  Bay 
Raihxcul. 
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felspathic  rocks,  and  also  those  that  arc  largely  hornblendic.  The  alter- 
ation usually  extends  but  a  ^raall  distance  into  the  body  of  the  rock, 
which  can  generally  be  observed  in  its  true  unaltered  character  by  re- 
moving the  surface  crust.  In  some  localities,  however  —  and  these  are 
altogether  without  the  drift  area,  or  at  least  where  the  drift  materials 
are  scanty —  the  whole  exposed  portion  of  the  rock  is  so  disintegrated 
as  to  crumble  to  dust  under  a  blow  of  the  hammer,  or  is  completely  al- 
tered, by  removal  of  alkaline  ingredients  and  absorption  of  water,  to  a 
clayey  mass,  which,  when  the  original  rock  was  non-ferruginous,  or 
when  the  iron  oxides  have  been  also  completely  removed,  is  a  mixture 
of  pure  kaolinite  and  quartz  grains,  and  is  of  considerable  commercial 
value.  Tlie  almost  entire  restriction,  so  far  as  known,  of  this  kaolin- 
ized  rock  to  those  districts  where  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the 
former  presence  of  the  glacial  agencies,  is  a  fact  of  very  considerable 
interest.  Its  absence  everywhere  where  the  drift  occurs  may  indicate 
that  it  has  been  removed  by  the  drift  forces.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  kaolin  district  coincides  with  one  in  which  there  is  generally 
more  or  less  of  a  sandstone  covering  to  the  crystalline  rocks,  and  that 
many  of  the  kaolin  occurrences  are  beneath  a  few  Layers  at  least  of 
sandstone.  It  may  then  be  that  the  surface  waters,  percolating 
through  the  porous  sandstone  —  in  ancient  times  much  thicker  than 
now  —  have  formed  natural  watercourses  along  the  junction  between 
it  and  the  less  easily  penetrable  crystalline  rocks,  and  have  thus  ex- 
erted an  unusual  disintegrating  action;  whilst  the  sandstone  itself 
has  subsequently  acted  as  a  preserver  of  the  kaolinized  rock  from  the 
ordinary  eroding  agencies. 

No  one  system  of  strikes  prevails  over  the  whole  region,  but  yet 
for  long  distances  a  marked  parallelism  can  be  observed  in  the  courses 
of  the  outcrops  of  the  various  layers.  Thus  along  the  Wisconsin 
from  its  southernmost  exposures  of  crystalline  rocks,  at  Point  Bass, 
in  Wood  county,  as  far  north  as  Wausau,  in  Marathon  county,  the 
strikes  are,  for  the  most  part,  east  of  north,  whilst  the  dips,  though 
of  course  far  less  constant  in  amount  and  direction,  are  more  com- 
monly north  than  south.  On  Black  river,  again,  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance examined,  the  strikes  are  just  as  markedly  northwest,  and  on 
Yellow  river  more  commonly  west,  than  east  of  north.  Whilst  no 
general  system  of  strikes  can  be  laid  down  for  the  whole  region,  and 
no  further  generalizations  c^n  be  drawn  from  the  observations  made 
in  the  Central  AVisconsin  district,  it  is  nevertheless  very  probable  that 
by  comparing  the  results  of  different  observers  on  the  strike  direc- 
tions for  the  whole  Archaean  region  of  the  state,  some  quite  import- 
ant conclusions  may  yet  be  reached.     At  the  time  of  writing  investiga- 
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tions  on  this  region  are  still  in  progress,  and  such  generalizations 
would  now  be  premature.  Attention  may  be  drawn,  however,  to  the 
fact  that  the  general  directions  of  the  strikes  preserve  a  sort  of  paral- 
lelism to  the  sides  of  the  somewhat  irregularly  shaped  Archaean  area. 
Thus,  on  the  Wisconsin,  Wolf,'  Peshtigo*  and  Oconto,*  the  strikes 
are  northeastward,  coinciding  with  the  long  boundary  line  on  the 
southeast  side;  on  the  Black,  Yellow,  and  lower  Chippewa,  the  di- 
rections are  northwestward,  corresponding  in  general  to  the  south- 
western boundary  line;  on  the  upper  Chippewa,  and  in  the  Penokee 
region,  the  strikes  are  generally  north  of  east,  corresponding  with  the 
Lake  Superior  side  of  the  Archaean  area.  Whether  this  correspond- 
ence has  any  significance  or  not,  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  northwestward  strikes  of  the  Black,  Yellow  and  lower 
Chippewa  indicate  the  existence  of  a  continuous  band  of  Huronian 
(including  then  gneissic  rocks  and  granites)  which,  curving  around  to 
the  north  and  northeast,  includes  the  quartzites  of  Kice  lake,  in  Bar- 
ron county,  and  joins  finally  with  the  Iron  Range  series  of  Ashland 
county.  The  remaining  northeastward  strikes,  on  this  view,  would 
be  those  of  the  original  Laurentian  nucleus. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  most  of  the  rocks  of  the  main  Archaean 
area  are  referred  to  the  Laurentian.  This  is  done  partly  because  of 
their  general  lithological  characters,  but  more  especially  because 
they  are  found  near  Lake  Superior,  and  also  near  the  Michigan  bound- 
ary, in  Oconto  county,  underlying  unconformably  other  metamorphic 
beds,  chiefly  of  a  slaty  character,  which,  from  their  relations  both  to 
the  Copper-bearing  series  and  Silurian  sandstones  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  to  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  Central  Wisconsin,  quit«  evidently 
occupy  the  horizon  of  the  Canadian  Huronian.  When  these  relations 
are  taken  into  account  with  their  great  resemblance  in  lithological 
characters  to  the  typical  Canadian  formations,  from  which  they  are 
but  little  removed,  and  with  whicli  they  are  indeed  quite  probably 
continuous  underneath  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  the  reference  of 
the  two  Wi.sconsin  series  of  crystalline  rocks  to  the  Laurentian  and 
Huronian  seems  unav^oidable. 

The  undo2/f/tedW.uronin,n  heds  of  Wisconsin  lie  entirely  without 
the  district  which  is  the  object  of  the  present  report.  Those  lying 
within  the  district,  on  Black  and  Yellow  rivers,  already  alluded  to  as 
doubtfully  Huronian,  are  as  yet  too  doubtfully  so  to  merit  further  at- 
tention in  this  place. 

The  only  materials  of  economic  importance  yet  known  to  occur 
in  the  Archaean  of  Central  Wisconsin  are  kaolin  or  rotted  rock,  and 

'  Manuscript  report,  E.  T.  Sweet        '  Oral  communication,  T.  C.  Chamberlin. 
Wis.  Sua.  —30 
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bniMing  stones,  especially  ornamental  building  granite.  Beds  large- 
ly charged  with  the  specular  and  magnetic  oxides  of  iron  occur  on 
Black  river,  but,  so  far  as  known,  contain  too  little  iron  to  be  used  as 
ores  of  that  metal.  Judging  from  the  character  of  the  rocks  of  this 
age  in  Canada,  a  great  variety  of  materials  of  economic  importance 
might  reasonably  be  expected,  including  the  precious  metals,  lead, 
copper  and  iron  ores,  all  of  which  are  found  and  profitably  worked  in 
the  Canadian  Archsean.  Small  traces  of  precious  metals  have  l»en 
found  in  quartz  from  Clark  county.  Details  as  to  the  kaolins  of  tho 
Black,  Yellow  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  and  as  to  the  ornamental  granites 
of  Yellow  river  and  other  places,  are  given  on  siibsequent  pages. 
Both  of  these  materials  are  obtainable  in  large  quantity,  and  are  dos. 
tined  to  become  important  factors  in  the  industries  of  the  state.  The 
red  granites  arc  quite  extraordinary  in  their  fine  qualities,  and  are 
hardly  to  be  equaled  by  any  in  the  country. 

II.    Local  Details. 

The  various  rock  exposures  belonging  to  the  main  Archcean  area 
which  have  been  examined  by  the  writer,  are  chiefly  in  the  vicinities 
of  tlie  three  main  streams,  the  Wisconsin,  Yellow  and  Black,  and 
their  tributaries,  A  corresponding  grouping  of  the  detailed  descrip- 
tions is  here  adopted,  the  valley  of  each  stream  being  followed  up 
wards  from  its  southernmost  crystatline-rock  expofiure. 

Upper   Wisconsin   Valley. 

At  Whitney's  Rapids,  near  Point  Baaa,  on  tlie  S.  W   qr  of  Sec    10.  and  the  N.  W, 
^  qr.  of  Sec.  15,  T.  21,  R.  S  E.,  occur  the  aouthemmost  eipoaurea 

of  eryslalline  rocks  on  the  Wisconsin  nver     They  are  here  con- 
'  fined  entirely  to  the  river  bed,  the  horizontal  Potiidani  sandHlone 
erlyine' tliem  in  the  banka.    Tho  foiloninn  sketch  map  serves 
f]  to  show  the  occurrence  of  the  various  outcropa  at  this  point. 

Tlie  southernmost  ei|i09ure  seen,  and  this  only  at  unusuaJly  low 

stages  of  Uie  wat<T,  is  a  low  rounded  one  of  qoartzose  gneiss  (869j, 

a  few  square  yards  in  area,  in  the  river  bed  at  the  point  E  of  the 

map.    Ten  paces  up  tlie  stream  from  here  is  a  similar  exposure 

"  of  u  greenish- black,  pyritifcrous,  homblendic  rock  (870),  traveraeii 

.   I)y  pinldsh  felspathic  veins,  and  striking:  N.  50°  E.,'with  a  nearly 

vertical  dip.    Continuing  northward  along  Uie  bed  of  the  stream, 

■een  the  western  shore  and  Uie  island  I),  we  find  occasional 

exposures  of  decomposing  gneiss,  which  is.  for  the  most  part, 

concealed  by  vratei  and  river  gravel.    At  about  eighty  paws,  a 

section  across  the  stream  was  taken,  on  the  line  C  D  of  the  ma|t, 

h  is  represented  by  Fig.  3.     Here  the  while,  kaolinized,  bu(, 

"""w^D  cIl-I^"*"'  '*'^"  ^""'  P"'"*'^  "^^  '^'^•'  ^  overlaid  by  2  to  G  inchi-s  o^ 
sandstone,   the  lowest  layer  of  which,  about  2  inches  thick.  Li 
8e»le,lmlleioilielnch.  j^y^  clmrged  with  pyrite,  wUcli,  in  places,  osdudes  the  saod 
>  All  beubw  us  rvhned  M  Iba  tnie  meridlsn. 
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Pntirely,  The  upper  sand- 
stone layen  are  course  and 
brownUb-colored,  and  lie  iii 
luge,  flat  slabs,  givinjj'  tte 
.  river  bed,  for  many  rods, 
'■    the  appearance  of  a  paved 

\  On  Uie  line  A  B  of  the 
map,  a  section  was  meas- 
ured across  the  stream, 
which  is  shown  in  Tig.  4. 
At  the  southenat  end  of  this 
station  a  vertical  cliff  of 
heavily  bedded  sandstone, 
'15  feet  hig-h,  forms  most 
of  tlie  river  bank.  Be- 
neath the  sandstone, 
gneiss  shows  for  about  5 
feet  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  Its  upper  portions 
are  altered  to  a  soft  kaolin, 
■«  *  about  2  feet  in  thickness. 
Immediately  at  the  foot  of 
the  cUff  runs  the  main 
channel  of  the  river,  here 
about  400  feet  in  width. 
Beyond  it  to  tlie  nortliwest,  ■ 
a  scries  of  low  outcrops  of  i 
^eiss  alternate  with  nar- 
row water  channels  across 
the  remainder  of  the  riser 
IjeJ.  The  first  exposure  I 
beyond  tlie  main  channel  ] 
was  not  reached.  The  neit 
showed  a  coarse-grained,  1 
pink-  white- and -black-mot- 
tled, quartzose,  gneisaoid  ' 
frramte  (864).  strikinK  N.  42"  E.,  and  dipping  nortli- 
westward  70°,  with  marked  bedding  planes.  A  second 
set  of  joinfn,  much  Ici^s  marked,  strikes  N.  J>0°  W., 
and  dips  80°  N.  E.  Tlie  quartz  of  this  rock  ia  hyaline, 
and  in  fine  grains  aggregated  into  large  blotches;  the 
mica  is  blackish  and  fine-grained,  and  aggregated  along 
certain  lines;  and  tlie  felspar  is  both  wliite  and  pink,  in 
large  facets.  The  weatliered  surface  is  brownish  and  dull, 
with  a  wliite  undercnist.  and  deeply  pitted  from  kaoliniza- 
lion  of  the  felspar.  Quartz  veins,  a  few  inches  in  width, 
traverse  the  exposure  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  Btanii- 
iag  vertically. 

The  nest  eiposure  to  the  northwest  on  the  line  of  the 
rection  is  71  fe^t  wide  and  of  Uie  same  rock  (865)  as  the 
last,  with  ratlier  more  felspar,  and  showmg  the  sanie 
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bedding.  A  red  felspatliic  vein  was  noted,  2  inches  wide,  dipping  70^  N.,  and  also  the 
same  ea^t  and  west  quartz  veins  as  before.  Towards  tlie  northwest  end  of  this  ex- 
posure the  gneiss  is  quite  thoroughly  decomposed  into  a  crumbling,  earthy-textured, 
brown-  and  white-blotched  material,  showing  still  a  few  mica  flakes  and  quartz  granules 
in  the  interior,  and  containing  4.96  per  cent,  of  water,  llie  same  partly  kaohnized 
rock  is  found  all  along  the  section  until  the  west  bank  of  the  river  is  reached,  showing, 
however,  still  quite  plainly  the  lamination  and  bedding  planes  of  the  unaltered  rock,  tlie 
fhp  and  strike  remaining  the  same.  At  the  foot  of  the  west  bank,  which  is  al)Out  20 
feet  in  height,  unaltered  quartzose  granite  shows,  with  nortli  and  south  quartz  veins  }>^ 
inch  thick.  Alx)ve  this,  and  some  few  feet  above  the  water  level,  fine,  white,  soft  kaolin 
shows  in  a  Uttle  swamp,  and  above  this  again  are  seen  a  few  thin  layers  of  the  sand- 
stone. 

On  the  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  10  are  ojienings  in  the  river  bank,  here  some  20  feet  in  height, 
showing  a  considemble  quantity  of  white  kaolin.  The  various  exposures  are  at  ditier- 
ent  levels,  and  may  indicate  a  thickness  of  as  much  as  15  feet  in  some  placen,  but  as  the 
clay  is  merely  an  alteration  of  the  gneissic  rock  in  place,  it  forms  no  continuous  bed, 
the  less  altered  portions  of  the  rock  occasionally  rising  entirely  through  it.  At  the 
principal  ojiening  22  inches  of  soft,  bluish-white  clay  were  noticed.  The  following  are 
analyses  of  samples  from  this  place: 

861. 
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861  A  is  the  raw  kaolin  from  the  lower  part  of  the  exposure;  861  B  is  the  fine  or  ka- 
olinite  portion  of  861  A,  separated  by  le\ngation.  Nos.  862  A  and  862  B  are,  in  like 
manner,  raw  and  washed  clay  from  the  upper  part  of  the  same  opening.  The  amounts 
of  alkalies  are  considerable,  and  no  lessening  in  their  iKircentages  appears  to  l)e  effected 
by  levigation.  The  state  of  oxidation  of  the  iron  was  not  determined,  but  it  would  ap- 
pear t4)  l>e  cliiefly  in  the  protoxide  state,  judging  from  the  color  of  tlie  clay.  These  facta 
would  indicate  a  less  thorough  kaohnization  here  than  at  other  places  in  the  vicinity. 
Immediately  above  the  kaolin  openings  are  two  feet  of  coarse,  brownish,  friable  sand- 
stone, whilst  Ijelow  it,  down  to  the  water's  edge,  gneiss  m  decreasing  stages  of  decom- 
position is  seen.  At  the  foot  of  the  bank  is  a  low  exjwsure  of  unaltered,  fine-grained, 
light-colon'd  gneissoid  granite  (868).  The  three  ingredients  of  the  rock  are  all  distinctly 
visible,  the  felspar  Iwing  l)oth  pink  and  white,  the  latter  without  apparent  striations; 
the  quartz  is  al>undant,  in  hyaline  grains;  the  mica  is  aggregated  into  layers  and  pro- 
duces a  greasy  feeling  on  some  surfaces  of  lamination. 

At  tlie  foot  of  the  rapids,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wisconsin,  just  above  Port  Edward, 
on  Sec.  25,  T.  22,  R.  5  E.,  a  rather  coarse  grained,  mottled,  red-weathering  gneissoid 
granite  (879)  is  exposed.  A  distinct  parallel  grain  is  pi'rceptil)le,  A^-itli  corres^wnding 
bedding  joints,  which  strike  N.  45°  E.  and  dip  50'  N.  W.  Other  joints,  which  make 
large  smooth  faces,  strike  N.  75"  E.  About  50  feet  further  up  stream  is  ex|X)sed  a  coarse- 
grained, i»inkish,  higlily  felspathic  rock,  which  shows  a  ver>*  distinct,  sometimes  con- 
torted, lamination.  tren<ling  in  the  same  N.  45"  E.  direction  as  before.  In  this  rock 
the  mica  is  nearly  excluded  by  the  felspar  and  quartz,  wliich  themselves  are  largely 
separated  into  distinct  bands.  In  places  much  pyrite  is  present.  Fifty  ft^t  further  a 
low  exposure  shows  an  apparent  ^j .  50'  W .  strike,  but  this  seems  to  be  due  to  numer- 
ous close  veins  running  in  this  direction,  for  a  few  feet  beyond,  the  same  strike  direc- 
tion as  before  observed  reappears,  accompanied  now  by  a  southeast  dip,  in  a  fine 
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grained,  greenish,  decomposing,  pyritiferous,  mica-schist  (8S1).  At  the  fall  at  tlie  up- 
per end  of  the  channel  the  rock  is  hard,  very  fine-grained,  hght-colored,  distinctly  banded 
gneiss  (882),  containing  much  quartz  and  greenish,  greasy  mica  along  the  lamination 
planes.    The  northeast  strike  and  southeast  dip  (50")  ahow  here  very  plainly. 

It  would  appear  that  we  have  in  these  exposures  the  synclinal  line  at  which  tlie  north- 
west dip  of  all  the  beds  further  down  the  river  gives  place  to  the  southeast  one  which 
prevails  for  many  miles  above. 

Continuing  now -along  the  west  bank  of  the  Wisconsin,  we  note  next  an  occurrence 
of  kaoHn  on  tlie  land  of  Mr.  L.  P.  Powers,  lot  5,  sec.  24,  T.  22,  R.  5  E.  The  kaolin 
IS  exposed  naturally  in  the  river  bank  at  several  points,  and  has  been  at  one  place  laid 
bare  by  digging,'  sevend  carloads  having  been  sent  away  for  trial.  The  exposures  are 
some  ten  feet  above  the  river  at  low  water,  and  show  an  apparent  thickness  of  about 
tliree  feet.  Much  of  this  is  jnire  white,  plastic  clay,  easily  removed  ^ith  a  spade,  but 
in  many  places,  and  especially  towards  the  base  of  the  exposure,  it  grades  into  a  par- 
tially altered  rock  of  varying  degrees  of  firmness.  In  nmch  even  of  the  perfectly  soft 
clay  the  lamination  planes  of  the  unaltered  rock  are  still  distinctly  to  be  seen,  and  thin 
plates  of  solid  quartz  remain  in  their  original  positions,  dipping  east  of  south,  at  about 
65*'.  Where  these  lines  are  so  distinct  the  clay  is  frequently  of  a  bluish  cast,  and  then 
appears  to  be  less  refractory  tlian  usual.  All  of  it  temls  to  be  stained  superficially  by  a 
brownish  oxide  of  iron,  which  may  be  due  to  the  infiltration  of  ferruginous  waters,  and 
is  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  affect  the  value  of  the  clay.  In  a  few  places,  however, 
large  dark-reddish  patches  are  seen  imbedded  in  the  white  clay,  and  are  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  large  and  pernicious  quantity  of  iron  oxide.  Immediately 
above  the  kaolin  is  found  a  layer,  lj'2  feet  thick,  of  quartz  fragments,  mostly  angular, 
and  evidently  derived  from  the  decomposing  rock  just  below.  Alx)ve  this  in  a  few 
places  are  to  be  seen  one  or  two  thin  layers  of  crumbly,  brownish  sandstone,  a  remnant 
of  the  sai)dstone  which  overlies  the  crystalline  rocks  everywhere  in  the  vicinity.  Above, 
again,  is  found  the  soil,  tliree  feet  in  thickness.  Below  the  kaolin,  at  the  water's  edge, 
low  exposures  of  unaltered  giieiss  appear.  A  series  of  specimens  for  analysis  obtained 
from  this  place  yielded  the  following  results:  — 

8'ja  8*^3  S94  82S 


A  B  A  B  A 

Silica  70.82  70.25 

Alumina  18.98  17.68 

Iron  peroxide 1.24  2M    2.32 

Lime •  24  •  oo 

Magnesia 02  1 .  49 


69.34 

19.19 

1.75 

.44 

.39 


Pota^sh 2.49  1.21  2.30      1.96  1.69    2.3;3  3.30 

Soda 10  trace  trace     trace  .39      .10  2.4i3 

Water   5.45  8.84        6.30  5.61    8.84  2.67 

Carlx)nie  acid .02     


99.36     ...    .         yy.Vb     » .  • .         «7«7.ul 


Specific  gravity .. .      2.55     2.50     ....  2.85 

822  A  is  from  the  exj)OSure  furthest  down  stream,  and  was  analyzed  just  as  taken 
from  the  ground,  after  drying  at  100".  It  represents  a  thickness  of  about  three  feet. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  alkali  is  chiefly  potash,  a  fact  which  seems  to  be  attributable 
to  the  greater  difficulty  with  which  the  pota.sh  felspar  decomposes,  both  potash  and  soda 
felspars  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  gneisses  of  the  vicinity.    The  small  trace 

1  This  ^aolin  has  been  much  farther  developed  since  the  time  of  my  examination  in  1874. 
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of  carbonic  acid  reinaina  as  an  indicator  of  the  mode  of  decomposition  which  has  led  to 
the  formatjon  of  the  kaolin,  ii'22  B  is  the  line  portion  of  the  same  clay  separated  by 
levigiition  in  the  laboratory  from  the  adnurture  of  coarae  aand  composed  of  quartz  and 
undecomiweed  felspar  fra^nenta,  the  former  predominating.  The  smaller  percentage 
of  alkalies  is  due  to  the  removal  of  the  felspar  fragiuenta  and  mica  flakes.  823  A  and 
823  B  are  raw  and  washed  day  from  the  ne):t  exposure  above,  along  the  stream.  A  les- 
sening of  the  alkali  percentajre  is  again  to  be  observed  in  the  washed  clay.  823  repre- 
sents an  apparent  thickness  of  nearly  three  feet.  824  is  from  the  eiposure  furthest  up 
stream.  It  is  quite  soft  and  clayey,  but  in  places  retains  the  rock  lamination  tiD  a 
marked  degree.  1524  A  and  824  B  are  reapectively  tlie  raw  and  levigated  clay.  It  will 
lie  noticed,  that,  although  retaining  the  rock  structure,  this  clay  is  yet  pretty  completely 
decomposed,  the  onlypoint  indicating  alack  of  thorough  decomposition  being  the  larger 
amount  than  usual  of  soda.  S'S>  is  a  stilt  firm,  partly  decomposed  rock  from  the  same 
place  as  824.  It  is  of  a  dirty  white  color  on  the  exterior,  nearly  pure  white  on  the  inte- 
rior, quite  porous,  has  an  evident  gneissoid  t^iturc,  and  is  speckled  with  small  flakes  of 
iilvery  mica.  With  the  exception  of  this  miea  no  distinct  constituent  minerals  can  be 
teen  with  the  naked  eye;  with  a  modifying  glans,  however,  a  fresh  fracture  reveals  in 
a  few  places  minut«  grains  of  quartz  and  undecomposed  orthockse  felspar,  llie  large 
tenure  of  alkalies,  especially  of  sod%,  and  the  small  amount  of  water,  indicate  the  only 
liartial  ducoiupo^ition. 

Appearances  would  indicate  the  existence  of  a  considerable  body  of  kaolin  at  tliis 
point.  Since  my  examination  the  locality  has  been  much  further  developed  and  a  large 
numlier  of  fire  brick  made.  In  1875,  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet,  of  the  (Icological  Survey,  vis- 
lO  care  was  taken  to  select  the  eiay,  nor  was  it  put 
through  any  washing  process  to  separate  the  unde- 
composed portions.  He  was  informed  that  woodanh 
was  used  largely  to  counteract  the  shrinking  of  the 
clay  on  burning;  an  addition,  which,  of  course,  in- 
troduced (he  ingredient  most  to  lie  dreaded.  As  a. 
result  of  this  method  of  manufacture  and  lack  of  se- 
lection, a,  very  great  variation  was  obsen'able  in  the 
quality  of  the  bricks,  some  even  showing  a  tendency 
to  agglomerate  in  the  kiln.  The  clay  from  this  local- 
ity has  also  Ix'cn  largely  shijiped  law  to  Milwauketj 
where  it  has  Ijeen  used  by  tlie  Icon  Companies  anil 
iJaa  Light  Company.  In  1*(T4,  about  one  thousand 
lirick  wiTC  bnmeil  for  the  Uas  Light  Company  from  a 
mixture  of  the  (jrand  Itapids  kaolin  and  pulverized 
fire-brick,  and  were  found  to  be  of  the  very  best  qual- 
ity.' A  brick  made  in  this  way,  and  procured  for  mo 
by  Mr.  S.  G.  Lapham,  yielded  '2.1)6  of  potash  and 
C.31  of  soda.  It  presented  a  peculiar  jagged,  porous 
Vioisirr  OF  Giund  Hapids,  appearance  on  a  fracture,  with  blotches  of  a  white 
Wood  conNTr.  porc«Iain-like  substance,  and  was  said  to  be  an  excel- 

Biale,  one  to  tic  to  the  Inch.         lent  brick.     At  the  Bayview  Iron  Works'  Uie  clay 
haa    been   tried    raw,   and    fouml    verj-    refractory. 
Bricks  made  from  it  and  used  here  were  found  to  vary  veiy  mucli  in  their  refractoriness, 
some  being  extraordinarily  refractorj-,  othem  succumhmg  readily  to  the  heat. 

On  Mr.  H.  CanniDg'9  land  on  the  west  half  of  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  26,  T.  22,  R.  5 
E..  several  pita  and  a  well  have  been  sunk  into  decomposbg  rock  and  kaolin.     Speci- 
mens from  here  yielded  the  following  analytical  results; 
>  Letler  from  Dr.  I.  A.  Liptum,  MllwinkM,  Sot.  IS,  1B7«.      •  Lellvr  ftom  Mr.  J.  J.  Hisarmnii. 


ited  the  place  and  found  that  n 
Fig.  5. 
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4T1 


826 


827 


828 


Silica 

Alumina 

Oxide  of  iron 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda 

Water 


Fine  clay 

Coarse  residue 


A 

B 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

54.86 

• « •  • 

•  •  •  • 

28.87 

1.98 

•  •  •  • 

2.48 

•  •  •  • 

.16 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

.98 

1.84 

2.65 

2.95 

2.57 

.27 

.21 

.83 

.07 

•  •  •  • 

7.96 
•  •  •  • 

9.98 

99.97 

•  •  •  ■ 

56.61 

.  •  ■  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

43.39 

100.00 

826  A  and  826  B  are  the  raw  and  washed  kaolin  from  Mr.    Canning's  well;  827  is 
washed  clay  from  tlie  two  pits  on  the  same  land,  several  hundred  feet  from  the  well; 

828  is  the  fine  clay  levigated  from  an  ex- 
ceedingly white  unbaked  brick,  said  to  have 
been  made  from  clay  from  Mr.  Canning's 
well. 

The  next  rock  and  kaolin  occurrences 
that  we  note  in  ascending  the  Wisconsin 
are  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cities  of 
Grand  Rapids  and  Contralia.  The  localities 
are  shown  on  the  sketch  map,  Fig.  5. 

Here  the  river  makes  a  long  st-ries  of  wild 
rapids  over  gneissic  rocks,  which  on  tho 
shores,  at  short  distances  from  the  water, 
appear  at  several  jwints  altered  to  kaolin 
and  overlaid  by  a  few  thin  layers  of  sand- 
stone. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  occurrences  in 
the  vicinity  is  to  lie  seen  on  the  roadside  in 
the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  near  the  Rablin 
House  (Point  A  on  Fig.  5).  Here  some  cut- 
ting lias  been  done  into  tlie  bank  for  grad- 
ing the  street,  and  kaolin,  decomposing 
rock,  and  overlying  sandstone  laid  bare. 
The  following  is  the  section  obtained  here 
(Fig.  6.) 

A  specimen  of  decomposing  gneiss  (816), 
occurring  beneath  the  sandstone,  yielded : 

Potash 7.16 

Soda 5.02 

Water 3.55 

The  very  partial  nature  of  the  decompo- 
sition is  thus  rendered  evident.  In  appear- 
ance however,  nearly  all  resemblance  to  the 
original  rock  has  been  lost,  the  color  being 


S  ^ 

<  B 

Q  5 

o   o 

<  ca 
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a  dirty  white,  and  the  interior,  though  still  firm  and  hard,  of  a  somewhat  earthy  tex- 
ture. In  {tome  fragments  a  few  minute  grains  of  unaltered  felspar  can  be  detected 
with  the  magnifier. 

From  the  gneiss  expos?urc»8  shown  at  the  water's  edge  in  the  sketch  just  given  (Fig.  6), 
the  following  m^-amired  section  was  taken  entirely  acroes  the  great  ledges  of  gneiss 
which  form  the  Grand  Rapids  of  the  Wisconsin.  This  section  runs  N.  20'  W.,  on  the 
line  A  B,  or  at  right  angle«  to  the  general  trend  of  the  layers,  which  is  mmally  quite 
plainly  to  be  seen.  The  exposures  are  not  entLiely  continuous  along  the  line  of  section, 
but  are  nearly  so,  and  gaps  could  be  filled  with  ledges  a  little  distance  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  At  the  time  of  our  examination,  the  river  was  low,  and  an  unusual  amount  of 
mck  laiil  bare.  The  measurements  given  indicate  horizontal  widths.  Since  tlie  general 
dip  is  southeaiJtward  the  first  beds  of  the  section  are  the  highest  in  the  series. 

Feet 

1.  Gneiss:  at  the  beginning  of  the  measurement  (833)  coarse-grained,  distinctly 

landnated,  black -white-and- pink-mottled;  striking  X.  80*  E.,  (Upping  60° 
S.  E.  The  mica  of  this  rock  is  greenish  and  brownish,  and  aggregated 
into  large  blotches;  the  felspar  is  both  pink  and  white,  the  latter  not  phiinly 
striated,  and  occurring  in  large  facets;  the  quartz  is  abundant  and  limpid. 
Pyrite  is  present  in  small  quantity.  Twenty-five  feet  from  the  beginning, 
the  felspar  is  much  increased  in  quantity  (8^34).  At  fifty  feet  the  grain  of 
the  rock  becomes  much  finer,  and  the  mica  is  largely  restricted  to  the  sur- 
faces of  the  quite  distinct  laminae  (835).  This  variety  gives  place  soon 
again  to  a  coarser  kind  (836),  similar  to  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  section 
{H-^i)^  but  with  the  quartz  somewhat  more  prominent.  At  seventy  feet  the 
bedding  directions  are  quite  plain  and  show  a  strike  of  N.  To""  E,  and  a  dip 
of  60'  S.  E.  Here  the  rock  laminae  are  contorted,  and  the  mica  verj^ 
abundant,  almost  excluding  the  felspar.  A  few  pinkish  granite  veins  occur, 
from  ^4  inch  to  2  mches  wide,  conforming  to  the  l>edding  of  the  rock.  The 
vein  matter  (8^j8)  is  predominatingly  of  pinkish,  flaky  quartz,  felsjiar  being 
8ulx)rdinate,  and  the  mica  restricted  to  the  sides  of  the  vein, 100 

2.  Covered,  by  water,   20 

3.  Gneiss :  at  the  beginning  of  the  measiu^ment  coarse-grained,  schistose,  con- 

torted in  places,  pinkish-white,  very  quartzose,  canying  pjTite  (8.*59),  strik- 
ing N.  So'""  E.  Twenty  feet  beyond,  this  changes  to  a  finer- graineii,  dark- 
grayish,  schistose  kind  (840),  embracing  some  thin  veins  of  white  quartz 
and  pinldiih  granite.  At  ')0  feet,  tlie  strike  is  N.  80'  E.,  the  dip  (>)^^  S.  E. 
At  80  feet  occurs  a  redfhsh  granite  vein  six  feet  wide.  The  vein-matter 
(843)  shows  a  fine-grained  texture  and  dark  redrlish  color,  and  api)ears  to  be 
a  mixture  of  very  fine,  pinkish  felspar  facets,  and  translucent  quartz  grains, 
no  mica  being  apparent.  At  1(K)  feet  the  grain  becomes  coareer  again  untd 
at  1*30  feet  (844),  the  rock  is  again  like  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  section 
(83^3).  Beyond,  the  grain  again  becomes  finer  (845),  the  pinkish  felspar  at 
the  same  time  increasing  in  amount,  and  occurring  to  some  extent  in  a  por- 
phjrritic  manner, 170 

4.  Covered,  by  water, 250 

5.  Hornblende  rock  (846);   very  fine-grained,  highly  crystalline,  distinctly  bed- 

ded; in  places  thin  bedded;  dark-colored  or  black;  strike  N.  60**  E.,  dip 
eo^s.E.,   20 

6.  Covered,  on  islands    70 

7.  Hornblende  rock:    similar  to  the  last  described,  but  much  weathered  and 

broken  by  joints;  strike  and  dip  obscure 20 

8.  Covered    35 
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'.  Bed  granite  (&iiy.  medlum-gtained,  Btiructurelees,  piakisli  to  red,  highly  fek- 
pathic  By  followinfc  the  strike 
dJKctiona  south-westward  for 
BOme  hundreds  of  feet,  the  junc- 
tion between  this  and  the  preced- 
ing diirk-colored  rock  ie  found 
on  a  liir^  water-worn  Bur&c« 
near  the  dam  at  the  Grand  Ha- 
pds  foundry.  Here  the  two  rocks 
are  seen  to  interlock  in  a,  curious 
man  er,  the  (franite  occurring 
in  large  niaaacs,  entirely  sur- 
rom  ded  by  tlie  other  rock.  The 
contriet  between  the  bright  reil 
color  of  one,  and  the  black  of 
the  other,  miikea  their  in-egular 
junction -line  very  marked.    Fig. 

7  showathis  junction  line.      Fig. 

8  IS  the  part  of  Fig.  7,  at  A,  en- 
larged. Where  the  sketches 
nen.  taken  the  gninite  (894)  in 

somewhat  deeper  red  in  color  and  of  coarser  gram  than  on  the  hne  of  sec- 
tion, its  deep  red  color  being  due  to  the  abundance  of  red  felspar,  which  is 
sometimes  in  facets  }^  in(;h  in  diameter,  and  is  blotched  with  large  patches 
of  tninsiuc'-'nt  quarts.    The  rock  is  a  very  handsome  tne,  and  would  have 

value  as  an  ornamental  building  stone   

to.  Hvmhlende  rock  (848): 
rather  fine-grained, 
highly  cryxtalline,  dark 
colored;  strike  and  dip 
obscure.  Honiblenile 
and  a  whitish  feUpar  ap- 
pear to  be  the  main  in- 
gredients. Magnetite  is 
present,  and  with  a 
magnifier,  can  bo  seen 
in  bright,  niebiUic  par- 
tjctes.  Quite  coarse 
fragments  are  held  up 
by  the  magnet.  At  100 
feet  this  rock  becomes 
very  fine-grained  (849), 
and  rises  into  large  exposures,  over  which  the  dip  needle  stands  vertical.  - . 

11,  Bitl  granile  (850);  moderately  coarse,  pink  to  red;  weathered  surface  bright 

red;  miichjointed;  no  liedchng;  similar  to  No.  9.  The  mica  in  this  rock  is 
very  subordinate,  and  in  patches  of  siuidl  flakes;  the  quartz  is  hyaline,  in 
considerable  blotches  of  granular  appearance;  the  felspar  is  pink  to  red, 
bright- luntred,  large-surfaced,  and  very  abundant 

12.  Homblemle  rock:    Sne  grained,  dark- colored,  much  jointed;  strike  and  dip 
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IS.  Gntiss:  firat  4  feet  is  coatse-gKuned,  pinkish,  and  quartaosc  (851),  resem- 
bling that  at  beginning  of  section.  This  grades  into  a  light-gniy,  coarser 
kind,  wliich  liaa  a  verj-  jagged  fracture,  is  lees  mitficeoua,  shown  whitish 
felspar  predominating  over  pinii,  and  only  obscure  lamination,  and  is  much 
cross-jointed  {AbS).  At  100  fe«t  tJie  bedding  becomes  distmct,  the  strike  be- 
ing N.  85°  E.,  the  dip  52°  S.  E.  At  230  feet  the  strike  is  N.  80°  E.,  the  dip 
50°  S.  E.,  the  rock  [854)  being  coareels'  mottled  gneiss  with  much  greenish 
mica  and  larg«-faced  reddish  felspar.  At  280  feet  tlie  bedding  is  the  same, 
and  a  small  red  felspar  vein  occurs.  At  300  feet  the  strike  is  N.  70°  E.,  the 
A  fine-grained,  red  granite  »ein  occure  here  having  the  form 
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At  340  feet  the  bedding  and  lamination  of  the  rock  become  obscure  again 
and  continue  so  for  a  hundred  feet.  At  3B0  feet  numerous  thin  veins  of 
quartz  occur,  and  at  380  feet  one  of  pure  wiiite  quartz  4  feet  wide.  At  420 
feet  are  some  large  veins  of  red  granite.  One  of  these  is  figured  in  Fig.  9. 
At  440  feet  the  bedding  -becomes  plain  again,  the  strike  being  N.  8o°  E.  and 
dip  as  before.  The  rock  here  (856)  is  much  less  micaceous  and  more  fels- 
pathic  than  for  some  distance  back,  and  is  much  weathered 494 

14.  Corered 190 

15.  Granite:  pinkish,  jointed,  without  indications  of  bedding 40 

16.  Oneias:  dark-toloredi  at  40  feet  this  changes  to  a  rock  (8JH)  which  closelj- 

reserablos  that  at  the  doee  of  3  (856),  and  is  moderately  i-oarse,  not  very  dis- 
tinctly giieissoid,  with  much  hyahne  quartz  and  large-faceted  felspar.  At 
60  feet  a  granite  vein  50  feet  long  occurs  in  this  rock,  coinciding  with  the 
bedding,  and  striking  N.  75°  E.,  with  a  dip  -JO"  S.  E.  The  vein  matter 
(859)  is  a  rather  fine-grained,  pinkish-red  graiut*,  weathering  dirty  brick- 
red,  and  showingin  places  apartial  kaolinization.  Fine  grained  translucent 
quartz  and  pinkish  felspar  make  up  most  of  this  granite.  Mica  is  present, 
but  in  very  small  quantity 130 

17.  Corered 30 

18.  Gneiss:  giay,  with  much  black  mica,  similar  to  that  of  16  (8-58),     At  10  feet 

a  graniti!  vein  2  feet  wide  occurs,  coinciding  with  the  bedding,  which  here 
shows  a  strike  of  N.  73°  E.,  andadip55°  S,  E.  Other  smaller  granite  veins 
occoT.    Junction  with  the  next  rauk  concealed 100 
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19.  Hornblende  roek  (859!^);  very  fine-Rtained,  liighly  eryptalUne,  dark  gieen- 
ish-bliick;  conUins  mucli  of  a  highly  lufltroua  black  mineral  (homblende)i 
pyritiferoufl;  adheres  Klig^Uy  to  the  magnet  in  a  fine  powder.  See  also  Mr. 
Wright's  microscopic  examination,  Appendix  B 

SO.  Gneiss:  resembling  that  of  18;  at  first  obsenrely  bedded,  then  at  60  feet 
more  distinctly  bedded,  the  strike  being  N.  76°  E.,  and  the  dip  53°  S.  E. 
At  100  feet  3  granite  veins,  each  3  ioches  thick,  occur 

31.  Covered 

Fio.  10. 


^^^f^W 


OrANITI  VIIH  in  0KI189  AT  Obard  Rapids. 

S2.  Granite:  fine-grained,  light  pinkish,  alightly  frneissoid;  jointed.    The  three 
ingntdientB  are  nil  pereeptible  with  a  magnifier.    The  mica  shows  some 

tendency  to  a  stringy  arrangement 80 

33.  Catered 4-j 

2i.  Gmnile:  same  a^  hut  described 35 

SJ.  Hornblende  roek :  strike  N.  85°  E.,  dip  75°  S 10 

2ti.  Corered 150 

117.  Granite:  pinkish,  giieissoid 60 

Total  horizontal  length  of  section 2, 519 

Approximate  thicknOBs  of  rocks  exposed 2, 200 

From  Uie  foregoing  details  we  mayeonfitruct  the  generalised  section  ot  Fig.  11,  the  red 
gianitc  of  portions  of  the  section  being  regarded  as  an  intrusive  rock. 

At  the  first  daui  below  tlie  wagon  bridge  at  Ceiitralia,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
a  ledge  ot  hornblende  rock,  40  feet  wide,  occurs.  Tliis  rock  (884)  is  moderately  coarse- 
grained,  dark'colored  to  bkck,  and  appears  to  be  composed  of  hornblende  and  a  wliite 
fcil^par  with  much  magnetite,  the  latter  very  distinctly  visible,  by  the  aid  of  the  magni- 
fier, in  lustrous  grams.  Quite  coarse  pieces  are  lift<«l  by  tlie  magnet.  On  the  river 
bank  a  short  distance  up  stream,  micaceous  gneiss  is  exposed,  forming  apparently  the 
next  layer.    These  beds  are  higher  in  the  series  than  any  of  those  in  the  section  at  the 

At  the  p^  mill.  Just  Ijelow  Centralia,  is  a  large  exposure  of  fine-grained,  pinkish, 
jpiciasoid  granite,  containing  much  reddish  fekpar,  and  fine,  glistening,  greenish  mica, 
with  a  stringy  arrangement. 
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On  the  N.  W.  qr,  of  Sec.  .5,  T.  22,  R.  6  E.  (point  D  of  map),  on  Hie  west  side  of  Uio 
Wisconsin,  kaolin  occurs  on  Uie  land  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Gnr- 
3=  a      rison.    The  clay  here  is  reached  about  18  inches  to  2}4 
»  E^      feet  below  the  surface,  and  has  been  ex|iosed  in  iiliux-a 
t^-t;      for  a  distance  of  Home  rods,  by   "Iwrrowing"  tor  lli8 
.Zu      railroad   near   bj.     Several  gnulee  iire  t-j  be  B«eii.     In 
ccis      EOnie  places  the  spade  turns  up  a  brilliant  white  article; 
BcZ      in  otliets,  for  the  mo^t  part  nearer  the  surfuce,  a  kind 
^  rg      that  is   lar^tf  stained   with  the  brown  oxide  of  iron; 
g|^-|      whdflt  at  others  again,  the  hiniination  o£  the  unaltered 
■=  ia      ^c^^  i*  ^tiU  distinctly  perui'ptible  in   the  soft  clay,  in 
>  k'^      which  cases  it  is  more  apt  to  show  a  slight  bluiiili  cast, 
« t»      and  many  silvery  mica  scales.     All  of  the  clay  ia  i|utt<! 
■°  '^S      gritty  from  the  presence  of   nndocomposed  felspar  and 
=  3      quartz  gmins.     Romided,  reddish  quartz  pebbles  up  to 
■"  fcia      ^  i""^  '"  diameter,  are  occaeionnlly  to  lie  seen.     TIjo 
ic^  ,«tJ  ^1      depth  of  Uie  clay  ut  this  place  is  snid  to  be  at  times  aa 

much  as  4  feet.    Samples  of  the  whitest  kinds  jieldetl 
the  following  results : 

S07  A  " 

ISM 


"iJ^ 


Silica  .... 
Alumina . . 
Iron  oij-d  . . 

Magnesia . . 

Potash 

Soila 

Water 


.  13. « 

.       .74 


807  B 

S07  C 

4fl.l)4 

!i2.«e 

36. SO 

2.0S 

.7-2 

.74 

tRice 

.!Ki 

.10 

^  =  Specific  gravity 2--V2  2.-'i2  

g  ^S  807  A  is  the  raw  clay  drie.1  at  100"  C. :  «)7  B  is  th j 

.=      ,  fine   clay  obtained   from   A   by  repeated  stirrings   and 

"  washings;  807  C,  the  coarse  residue  from  the  washing, 

,n  Tlie  toniposition  of  tliis  reitidue  ia  calculated  from  the 

a     o  two   preceding  analyses.     Under  the  microscope   it    id 

g^  seen  to  consist  chiefly  of  angular  fragments  of  quartz 

g    S  from  yis  to  iV  inch  in  diameter,  mingled  wiUi  vtvy  fiue 

^  2  g  fragments  of  felspar.    The  approximation  in  composi- 

6  S-S  y,,^  of  the  roughly  washed  fine  clay  to  typical  kaoliiiite 

^  ^  g  is  notewortliy.     The  nnwa«hed  kaolin   (A)  is  composed 

^    "s  of  32.7fine  clay  (B),  and  67.3coarse  reBidue(C).    The 

•  i)  f  i  following  a/e  the  compositions  of  B  and  C  expressed  in 

o'd  I S  percentages  of  the  unwashed  clay  {A).    The  manner  of 

distribution  by  washing  of  the  various  ingredients  of  the 

raw  clay  is  thus  mdicated,  and  the  practical  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  washing 
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H07  B  807  C  807  A 

Silica 16.3;3  +  62.50  =  78.83 

Alumina 12.03  +  1.40  =  13.43 

Iron  oxide 24  +  .50  =        .74 

Lime.... 00  +  .64  =        .64 

Ma^esia 00  +  .07  =        .07 

Potash 12  +  .25  =        .37 

Soda 03  +  .04  =        .07 

Water 3.75  +  1.70  ==  5.45 

32.50  4-  67.10  =  99.60 


Tlie  most  ferruginous  clajs  seen  at  Mr.  Garrison's  yielded  1 .68  per  cent.  (808),  and 
2.31  per  cent.  (809)  of  iron  sesquioxide.  These  are  apparently  much  more  plenty  than 
the  white  day.  About  10  rods  from  the  kaolin  openings,  on  the  river  edge,  is  a  low 
outcrop  of  a  highly  miciiceous,  weathering  gneiss  (S03).  having  a  moderately  coarse, 
jagged  texture.  The  felspar  of  this  rock  is  largely  still  l^rilliant,  but  little  white  kiiolin 
patches  dot  the  surface.  Another  outcrop  near  by  shows  a  more  highly  felspathic  kind, 
with  very  coarse,  pinkish  orthochise.  The^se  gneisses  closely  resemble  the  prevailing 
ones  in  the  Grand  Rapids  section,  but  are  evidently  much  lower  in  the  series  than  any 
of  those. 

At  the  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  depot,  Grand  Rapidw,  it  is  reported  that  in  excavat- 
ing for  a  turn-table,  first  a  few  layers  of  compact  sandstone  were  penetrated,  then  5  to 
6  feet  of  soft  white  clay  and  decomposed  rock.  Near  the  center  of  Sec.  4,  T.  22,  R.  6  E. 
(point  E  of  map),  about  two  miles  above  Grand  Rapids,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wis- 
consin, on  Mr.  Rablln^s  land,  verj'  white  kaolin  shows,  overlaid  by  two  feet  of  sand- 
stone. This  kaolin  has  been  used  with  success  to  line  the  furnaces  at  the  Grand  Rapids 
foundrj'.    The  following  are  analyses  of  samples  from  here : 


820  828 19 

, ' s 


A  B  B 

Oxide  of  iron 4.4^3 

Potash  1.21  .87  .38 

Soda 46  ...  .08 


829  A  and  829  B  ai*e  raw  and  washed  clay  taken  from  the  stock-pile  at  the  foundry ; 
828^2  is  washed  iroxw  a  sample  taken  from  the  opening  itself. 

On  the  line  of  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Railroad,  between  Centi'alia  and  Junction 
City,  are  several  low  cuttings,  wliich  expose  usually  crumbhng,  and  partially  decom- 
posed, laminated  gneissic  rocks.  The  exposures  are  very  poor  and  the  rock  is  generally 
out  of  position.  About  3^2  miles  north  of  Centralia  is  a  cutting  400  feet  long,  through 
a  rather  fine-grained,  gmnular  textured,  pinkish  granite  (965).  lliis  rock  consists  of 
brownish,  translucent.  gi*anular,  glassy  quartz,  largely  predominating;  pinkish  bright- 
lustenid  felspar;  and  fine  black  niica  sparsely  but  unifonnly  scattered.  It  would  dresa 
rea(hly,  but  shows  some  tendency  to  weather  and  iron  stain. 

West  of  the  railroati  Une,  in  the  western  part  of  T.  23,  R.  6  E.,  sandstone  occurs  in 
places,  sometimes  capping  the  hills,  sometimes  low  in  the  valleys,  and  lying  evidently 
U]x)n  a  very  irregular  cr>'stiilhne  rock  surface.  On  See.  8,  near  the  northwest  comer  of 
the  section,  a  well  passes  tlirough  sand  6  feet,  sandstone  2^2  feet,  soft  red  and  white 
kaolinized  rock  20  feet.  This  is  the  greatest  depth  of  softened  rock  that  has  come  to  my 
notice  in  Wisconsin. 
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At  Conunt's  Rapids,  sectjuna  18  and  17,  T.  23,  B. 

8  E,,  Portage  county,  are  large  rock  eipoeuree  in  thu 
"bed  and  on  the  sides  of  the  Wisconsin  river.  The 
'iketch-maii,  Fig.  1'2,  shows  the  localitioi  of  the  occur- 
rences at  this  place,  ae  also  at  the  Stevens  Point  lap- 
ids,  aljove. 

On  tlie  weat  aide  of  Ihe  river  tlie  rock  exposures  and 
rapids  arc  found  continuing  further  down  stream  thaa 
on  the  east,  on  account  of  the  norUieast  strike  of  the 
rocks.  Beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  on  the 
west  side,  we  note  first  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  the  N.  E. 
qr.  of  Sec.  17,  a  low  eipoaure  some  500  feet  in  length, 
uniler  the  river  bank,  No.  I  of  map.  The  rock  here 
{TT.'i)  ia  a  fine-grained,  pinkish-gray  gneiss,  showing 
fine. granular,  translucent  quartz,  predominating;  fine- 
faceted  white  felspar,  abundant ;  black  inicu  in  very 
fine  separate  iscales,  arranged  in  lines.  The  lamina- 
tion is  quite  close  and  distinct.  The  weathered  sur 
face  of  the  eiposure  ia  Iwownieh  in  color,  smooth,  ano 
highly  polished  hy  the  running  action  of  the  river 
From  tliis  emootlied  and  brown-tinted  surface  numer- 
oiu  reddish  grajiite  veins  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  hav- 
ing resisted  the  eroding  action  more  successfully  tliori 
the  surrounding  rock.  The  bedding  is  not  very  dis- 
tinct, being  obscured  by  many  cross- joints;  Ihe  strike 
is  N.  81°  E..  and  the  dip  N.  W.  60°  to  67°.  Other 
quite  prominent  joints  occur,  bearing  N.  .Vi'  E.,  and 
standing  vertical.  Numerous  veins  are  to  be  seen 
here,  botli  of  white  quartz,  and  of  reddish  felspathic 
lus.  granite,   vaiying  in  thickness  up  to  scver.d  inches. 

Scale  one  niLle  to  ibe  Inch  ^'^  granite  vein  -5  inches  wide  trends  N.  21)°  E.,  tor 

a  distance  of  .W  feet.  The  vein  matter  (7".'>)  is  a  very 
fine-giuined  felspathic  granite,  ui  which  all  tlie  ingredionts  can,  however,  be  dintin- 
guished.  Numerous  thin  feeders  extend  from  the  vein  into  the  rock  around.  The  next 
exposure  alx>ve.  No.  II  of  tlie  map,  is  a  large  one,  stretching  across  a  side  channel  of  the 
river,  just  aliout  on  the  line  lieetween  sections  8  and  17.  The  rock  hero  (778|  is  a  very 
coarse-gr.uned,  micaceous,  granite,  consisting  of  very  lai^-flaked  brilliant  black  mica; 
white,  very  distinctly  striated  felsimr,  in  facets  up  to  Jj  inch  by  }^  inch  in  Kino;  liuipid 
quartz;  some  broivnish-staineii  mica;  and  some  little  hornblende.  In  some  places  a 
very  distinct  tendency  tocnnnble  is  pereeptible,  and  then  the  mica  is  much  iron-stained, 
and  the  rock  is  blotclied  with  large  patches  of  white,  kaolinizcd  feL"par.  Evim  where 
exposed  to  the  ninning  water  this  rock  presents  nowhere  the  peculiar  smoothed  anJ 
glistening  apiieor.mce  of  the  exposure  below,  but  on  tlie  contrary  shows  eveij-wliere  a 
rough,  coaiselj  pitlttl  surface.  This  is  rendered  the  more  striking  by  the  imniiuerjble 
reddish  grinite  and  white  quartz  veins  which  intersect  tlie  rock  in  every  iliivction.  mak- 
ing up  ni^arly  half  of  the  exposure,  for  these  having  resisted  better  the  weathering  iii- 
fluenc«9,  show  the  smootlied  appearance  alluded  to,  and  stand  out  in  relief  from  the 
lighter  colored,  jugged  surface  of  the  surrounding  rock.  The  veins  are  from  1  inch  to  13 
inclies  in  n-idth.  Tlie  reddish  ones  are  of  granite,  having  a  large  pre<iominiUi(V  of  red- 
dish felspar,  which,  in  some  of  tlicm,  occurs  along  the  sides  of  the  vein  free  from  ad- 
mixture, imilin  large  crystalline  surfaces.  One  vein  2'j;  inches  wide  showed  alternating 
bonds  of  white  quartz,  pink,  coarsely  crystalline  felspar,  and  felspathic  granite  (777). 
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Exposore  No.  Ill  of  the  map  it  on  the  road  Bide  in  the  8.  W.  qr.  of  the  S.  E.  qr,  of  Sec. 
8.  The  rock  here  is  a  fine-drained,  light-pink,  gneissoid  granite  (779),  having:  the  fbreo 
ingiedienta  dtatinctly  visible,  though  fine,  and  showing  a  few  wliitish  kaolinized  patches. 
At  No.  IV  of  the  map,  are  large  expoeorea  at  the  top  of  the  bank  and  in  the  river  be- 
low.   Fig.  13  ahowB  the  occarrencet. 

Fia.  13. 


Scale.  30  fMt  to  the  Incb. 

At  A  IB  a  bold  oxpoaure  of  Bmooth-joinl*d.  fine-graineil,  light-reddiah  granite  (780),  in 
which  red-etained  granular  quojti  is  the  predominating  ingredient,  mica  being  veiy 
Bubordinale,  occurring  in  £ne  brilliant  brownish  flakes,  and  showing  a  slight  tendency 
towards  a  stringy  armjigement.  The  numerous  jointe  which  traverse  this  rock  strike 
N.  17°  W.,  and  stand  nearly  vertical.  At  B  '7S21  is  a  coarse-grained,  red-aad-blaek- 
mottlcd,  micaceous  gneiss,  striking  plainly  N.  r>0°  E.  This  rock  resembles  that  of  No. 
Ill,  but  contains  much  more  reddish  non-striated  felspar.  Whitish  kaolinized  patches 
occur.  Bounding  this  on  the  south,  at  C,  and  sliarply  defined  from  it,  is  a  fine-giaincd, 
dark-greenLih  crumbling  rock  (781),  having  a  marked  E.  W.  lamination.  This  rock 
appears  to  contain,  predominatingly,  fine  blackish  mica,  with  which  appean  to  be  min- 
gled some  fine  whitiah  felspar  (mica-schist?).  Little  pinkish  felsi>athic  threads  traverse 
the  rock.  To  the  south  of  this  again,  at  D.  comes  in  a  fine-grained,  very  compact, 
greenish,  gneissoid  granite  (783).  striking  N.  70*  E.  and  showing  aa  constituenta,  flne- 
flaked.  blackish  mica,  pink  and  white  feUpar.  and  limpid  quarts. 

Passing  now  to  the  east  side  of  the  river,  we  note  first  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  tlie  S.  B. 
qr.  of  Sec.  8,  near  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  just  above  the  mouth  of  Plover  rivor, 
at  No.  V  of  the  map,  largo,  but  low,  outcrops  of  quartzose  gneiss,  bearing  nearly 
east  and  west,  dipping  south  fiO*.  and  overlaid  by  2h  to  Xt  feet  of  horizontaJ  sandstone, 
Tliis  point  appears  to  lie  on  the  anticlinal  line  where  the  southeast  dips  of  the  Grand 
Rapi'Is  series  give  place  to  the  northeast   dips  of   the  Conant's  and  Stevens  Point 

On  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  the  same  section  (No.  VI  of  map),  large  eic- 
posures  begin,  which  extend  np  stream  for  a  long  distance,  and  sliow  all  along  a  very 
marked  trend  of  N.  2")°  E.  The  southernmost  rock  emunineil  here  is  a  fine-grdued, 
dark-colored,  highly  micaceous  gueisa,  traversed  by  numerous  largu  veins  of  reddish 
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ifranite  aiid  Bmaller  ones  of  white  quartz.    I] 
(fiimite  all  occur  separately,  aa,  for  inBlance, 


^/ 


I'^Y^ 


le  of  the  veins,  quartz,  fdspar,  nud 
;  one  shown  in  Fig.  14. 
rock  here  i799>i)  is  a  fine-grained 
ailmixtnre  of  quiutz  aod  piiikiiih  felspar,  mica 
being  almost  nholI\  abeent.    The  vein,  and  its 
ranuiications  aa  nell  aru  sharply  defined  froni 
the  wall  rork      A  short  distance  up  stream  from 
this  vein  the  gneiss  shows  an  exceedingly  fine 
lamination   and  becomes  much  contorted  (799). 
llie  lauunati)n  is  due  in  part  to  a  general 
stratified  struiture  of  tiie  rock,  independently  of 
its  mj,Tedient8  but  mpart,  also,  lo  an  aggre- 
gution  of  the  fine  lilack  uiica  along  Ihe  surfaces 
TIiemj.Tedientsoftherockarefine- 
colorless  ^uarta.  predominatiny;  coars- 
er pinkish    translutent  quartz;  black,  shining, 
small  flakedmica  leryabundunti  andsmall-fa- 
ceted,  white  felspar.     Theeiixifiureof  contorted 
gneiss  is  quite  abruptly  limited  up  Btream.  by 
a  luT)^,  pinkish  granite  mass,  which  sbuids  6  to 
10  feet  above  the  surrounding  rock  at  No.  VU 
of  the  map.    The  rock  of  this  large  vein  (798)  is 
similar  to  tJiat  of  the  vein  last  described,  but  is 
somewhat   more  quartzose.    Next  above  the 
granite  vein  is  a  fine-grained,  felspathic  gnei^ 
QT\  Btiildng  N.  'Si'  £.,  dipping  80°  N.  W., 
an  1  intersected  by  numerous  cross- joints.  Next 
above  this  are   ajfain  high  cxiiosures  of  fine- 
ffnunud.  stnietun'lesH,  pinkish  gninite  (796).  te- 
se    bling  the  masses  and  vems  further  down, 
but  much  larger  in  size. 
/    ./  ,       .       At  Vlll  of  tiie  map,  fine-grained,  greenish- 
\    /,//  /li     brown  gneiss  (795)  is  exjiosed,  striking  N.  50' 
\^/////////  I.     and  dipping  45'"  N.  W.,  and  composed  of 
sdviry  mica,  pinldsh  felspar,  and  tnuislucent 
juartz.    A  short  distance  above,  this  gnulea 
inb,  a  coarser  kind  (794),  which  is  very  plainly 
lim  nattjd,  in  places  even  schistose,  and  carries 
sm  ill  greenish  cpidote  ( ?)  veins. 
'^'  /^M///// '/        '"  *^*  Rapids  at  Stevens  Point,  on  Sees. 
'',//'^W'y///y/  f  32  and  SI,  T.  24,  R.  8  K.,  are  some  considera- 
ble exposures,  which  are,  however,  not  so  large 
as   thixc  at  Conant's  Rapids,  a   mile  below. 
The  lociiiitiea  of  the  main  outcrops  in  the  Ste- 
i'  Point  Rapids  an;  sho'RTi  on  tJie  map.  Fig, 
:.     At  tlie  point  IX  of  the  map.  on  the  south 
10  of  Sec.  '-il,  is  a  low  exposure,  at  tlie  water's 
Grahitb  Vkin  at  Cosakt>  Dapids  edge,  of  a  moderately  course,  laminateil,  bromi- 

Scoli;  6  iri-i  III  ihc  iDch  "      i-^h-stiiined  micficeous  gneiss  {7>Ci),  striking  N. 

4".'  E.,  and  rUpping  70°  to  80°  N.  W.  This 
rock  is  composed  of  abundant  brilliant  black  mica,  which  weathers  brownish;  coarse 
bcetcd,  plainly  striated,  white  felspar;  and  limpid  qu.-irtz.    The  weathered  surface  is 


Granite 
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dark-brownifih,  and  rough,  and  has  underneath  a  whitish  kaolinized  crust.  Throughou!; 
small  white  kaolin  patches  occur.  This  rock  closely  resembles  that  on  the  west  side  of 
Conant's  rapids  (778).    In  the  bank  above,  sandstone  is  exposed. 

Under  the  central  abutment  of  the  railroad  bridge,  and  about  100  feet  northwest  from 
the  exposure  last  described,  occurs  another  of  the  same  rock,  but  somewhat  coarser  and 
less  predominatingly  micaceous.    The  bedding  is  the  same  as  before. 

About  300  feet  further  across  the  strike,  and  now  on  tlie  west  side  of  the  river,  point 
X  of  map,  is  a  large  exposure  of  the  same  mottled  micaceous  gneiss,  extending  several 
hundred  feet  along  the  river  bank.  At  tlie  lower  end  of  the  exposure,  the  felspar  sur- 
faces are  very  large  and  very  finely  striated  (787),  and  tlie  rock  is  more  weathered  tlian 
usual,  the  ordinarily  brilliant  black  mica  being  largely  changed  to  a  brownish  tint, 
which  afiectfi  the  appearance  of  the  whole  rock.  Reddish  veins,  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  coarse,  cleavable  felspar,  occur,  and  also  others  in  which  the  felspar  is  coarsely 
mingled  with  white  quartz.  The  character  of  the  rock  remains  the  same  tlux)ughout 
the  length  of  the  exposure,  as  far  north  as  the  wagon  bridge,  the  bedding  throughout 
being  very  distinct,  and  showing  a  strike  of  N.  75°  E.,  and  a  dip  of  45°  N.  W.  A  short 
distance  west  from  the  river  bank,  at  this  place,  horizontal  sandstone  is  exposed  in  the 
railroad  cutting  and  in  a  large  quaiTy. 

The  crystalline  rock  series  at  (Jonant's  rapids  and  Stevens  Point  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  beds  of  highly  micaceous  gneiss,  dipping  northwest  from  45® 
to  80°,  trending  N.  25°  to  N.  65°  E.,  with  which  are  interstratified  some  layers  of  a 
finer  grained,  less  micaceous  gneiss,  and  penetrating  which  are  reddish  granite  veins 
and  masses.  Compared  with  the  gneisses  of  Grand  Rapids,  those  just  described  are 
found  to  be  more  highly  micaceous  and  usually  coarser  grained.  They  dift'er  from  the 
Grand  Rapids  rocks  also  in  having  as  a  prominent  constituent  a  triclinic  (striated), 
whitish  felspar,  and  in  having  no  interstratified  l)eds  of  dark-colored,  fine-grained  hom- 
blendic  rocks.  The  Grand  Rapids  rocks  dip  southeastward,  tliose  of  Conant's  rapids 
and  Stevens  Point,  except  at  the  southernmost  point,  northwestward,  the  strikes  in 
both  cases  ))eing  northeast,  but  not  always  equally  so.  Tlie  anticlinal  line  cannot  be  far 
from  the  great  bend  and  long  southwestward  stretch  of  the  Wisconsin  in  southern 
Portage  and  Wood  counties,  and  to  this  anticlinal  Une  the  pecuHar  change  in  the  course 
of  the  nver  evidently  bears  a  close  relation.  See,  in  tiiis  connection,  Atlas  plate  XV  of 
Area  F,  and  its  accompanying  north  and  south  section. 

On  Plover  river,  in  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  12,  T.  24,  R.  8  E.,  tliree  quarters  of  a  mile 
north  of  Jordan,  is  a  low  ledge  of  moderately  coarse,  pinkish,  porphjritic  granite  (806). 
The  felHpar  is  in  facets  up  to  J^  inch  in  diameter,  both  white  and  pink,  the  former  finely 
striated;  the  quarts  is  lx)th  hyaline  and  abundant;  the  mica  is  in  medium- sized,  brilliant, 
black  flakes.    Numerous  white  kaolin  patches  indicate  a  tendency  to  decompose. 

On  the  line  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad,  between  Stevens  Point  and  Junc- 
tion City,  are  several  small  rock  cuttings.  One  of  these,  on  Sec.  22,  T.  24,  R.  7  E.,  is 
in  a  pinkish,  fine-grained  granite  (800),  showing  pink  and  white  felspar,  quartz,  and 
fine  black  mica.  Another,  one  mile  below  Junction  City,  on  Sec.  1,  T.  24,  R.  6  E.,  is  in 
a  decomposing,  medium -grained  to  fine-grained,  whitish- weathering  gneiss  (801,  802, 
803,  804),  composed  chiefly  of  quartz  and  pinkish  felspar  m  Ijlotches,  with  a  greenish, 
greasy  minend  (chlorite  or  altered  mica)  on  surfaces  and  in  fine  strings  throughout. 
Pyrite  is  present,  and  white  kaolinized  blotches  are  characteristic.  The  more  decom- 
posed portions  show  a  schistose  tendency,  and  in  all  there  is  a  marked  parallel  grain. 
The  bedding  structure  shows  a  strike  of  N.  22°  E,  and  a  dip  of  80"  E.  These  are  also 
the  directions  of  the  grain  of  tiie  rock.  On  Sec.  2,  half  a  mile  from  Junction  CJity,  is  a 
small  exposure  of  a  decomposed  brick-red,  ferruginous,  schistose  gneiss  (805),  showing 
on  the  interior  nmnerous  shining  mica  flakes,  but  too  far  altered  to  show  any  other 
minerals. 
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On  the  line  of  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Railroad,  between  Junction  City  and 

Knowlton,  there  axe  numerous  small  rock  cuttings,  chiefly  in  more  or  less  decomposed 
gneissic  and  schistose  rocks.  The  drift  along  the  hne  is  very  light,  and  eveiy  httle  cut- 
ting exposes  the  rock.  Half  a  mile  north  of  Junction  City,  in  the  north  part  of  Sec.  2,  T. 
24,  R.  6  E.,  small  exposures  are  seen  for  a  distance  of  300  fet^t,  of  much  decomposed,  fine- 
gramed,  dark-colored  mica-schist  or  micaceous  gneiss.  A  similar  rock  shows  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  furtlier  north,  on  Sec.  t%,  T.  25,  R.  6  E.  Here  the  rock  is  a  fine-grained,  very 
closely  laminated,  blackish  schist  (963).  The  predominating  black  mineml  is  partly  horn- 
blende, partly  mica.  In  the  north  part  of  Sec.  35,  1%  miles  from  Junction  City,  a  cut- 
ting shows  for  50  feet  at  its  south  end  a  blackish  schist,  similar  to  the  last  described,  in 
all  stages  of  decomposition,  even  to  a  light  colored  clay.  The  lamination  lines  are 
marked,  and  bear  N.  50"  E.  At  the  north  end  of  the  cut  a  decomposing,  fine  grained, 
arenaceous,  light-colored  schist  (962)  is  exposed,  composed  apparently  chiefly  of  fine 
granular  quartz.  On  some  of  the  laminse  light-colored,  altered  mica  is  perceptible. 
One-fourth  mile  further  north  is  a  small,  indefinite  exposure  of  the  same  arenaceous 
schist.  In  the  ea^t  part  of  Sec.  26,  2}4  miles  from  Junction  City,  the  railroad  cutting 
makes  an  exposure  200  feet  long  and  8  feet  high.  The  rock  (959,  960,  %1)  is  a  fine- 
grained, dark-greenish  to  black,  calcareous  mica-schist,  or  gneiss,  showing  very  fine  and 
uncontorted  lamination,  and  a  pccuHar  knotty  appearance  in  places  from  the  occurrence 
of  lumps  of  quartz  and  calcite  between  the  laminse,  which  are  then  bent  around  these 
nodules.  The  preponderating  black  mineral  is  in  fine  shining  scales,  and  appears  to  be 
chiefly  mica.  Veins,  }^to}4  mch  in  width,  of  a  greenish,  translucent  mineral  (epidote?) 
occur.  The  lamination  of  tlie  rock  causes  it  to  y)reak  out  in  columnar  forms,  some  of 
the  columns  reaching  a  size  of  8x4x4  feet.  The  apparent  dip  is  N.  N.  W.  85°.  A 
somewhat  similar  calcareous  gneiss  occurs  on  Black  river  in  Clark  county.  Three  miles 
from  Jimction  City,  on  Sec.  24,  T.  25,  R.  6  £.,  is  a  small  exposiure  of  a  fine-grained, 
white-weathering,  crumbling,  arenaceous,  talco-mica-schist  (858),  showing  very  fine 
lamination,  and  closely  alUed  to  the  light-colored  rock  seen  in  the  cutting  1 J^  miles 
north  of  Junction  City.  With  a  lens,  fine-grained  quartz  is  seen  to  be  the  predominat- 
ing constituent.  Half  a  mile  farther  north  is  an  indefinite  exposure  of  a  fine-grained, 
dark-colored  g'neiss,  or  mica-schist,  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  large  cutting  on  Sec.  26. 
About  4  miles  from  Junction  City,  on  Sec.  13,  T.  25,  R.  6  E.,  light-colored,  fine-grained, 
arenaceous  mica-schist  (999)  is  again  exposed,  for  300  feet,  on  the  side  of  a  cutting. 
The  lamination  planes  stiike  N.  30°  E.,  and  dip  SO*'  S.  E.  A  few  small  masses  of  milky 
quartz,  and  reddish  felspathic  veins  are  included,  and,  in  places,  stand  out  in  relief  from 
the  surrounding  decomposed  rock.  On  the  north  part  of  Sec.  13,  4}4  miles  south  of 
Knowlton  bridge,  an  indistinct  exposure  of  pinkish,  weathered  granite  occurs.  Another 
indefinite  exposure  of  the  same  rock  occurs  a  quarter  of  a  mile  furtlier  north,  on  Sec.  12. 
In  the  north  part  of  Sec.  12,  3.7  miles,  south  from  Knowlton  bridge,  the  following  section 
occurs  in  a  low  cutting,  the  rock  exposures  not  rising  more  than  one  or  two  feet  above 
the  railroad  track,  and  being  considerably  out  of  position.  The  sectiorr  begins  at  the 
north  end  of  the  exposure: 

Ft.    In. 

1.  Granite  (992):    very  fine-grained,  red  colored,  felspathic;  partly  kaolinized 

on  surface;  penetrated  by  veins  of  white  quartz 2     . . 

2.  Decomposed  ffneiss:   clayey;  containing  occasionally  seams  of  partly  kao- 

linized reddisli  granite  (993) 50     . . 

3.  Quartz :    white 1 

4.  6r7Y*Hite  (994) :  partly  decomposed;  very  fine-grained;  granular,  pmk  col- 

ored, quartzose;  crumbles  in  fingers  to  a  sand 3     . . 

5.  Decomposed  gneiss :    clayey,  but  showing  still  a  distinct  contorted  lamin- 

ation       6 
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Ft  In, 

6,  Granite  (995) :  similar  to  No.  4;  holding  veins  and  masses  of  quarte 10  . . 

7.  Decomposed  gneiss :    similar  to  No.  5 20  . . 

S,  Granite:  light-pinkish,  felspathic 4 

9.  Decomposed  gneiss:  similar  to  No.  7 30  . . 

JO,  Red  fd^athic  seam :  altered;  standing  vertical 2  . . 

11,  Dark-green  rock  (997) :    composed  almost  entirely  of  a  fine,  flaky  mineral, 

which  appears  like  an  altered  amphibole 5  . . 

12,  Granite:  reddish;  resembling  No.  6 6 

13,  Decomposed  gneiss :  contorted ;  holding  seams  of  quartz  and  partly  altered, 

fine-grained  granite 75  .. 

Total 204  10 


At  the  south  end  of  the  railroad  bridge  at  Knowlton,  in  the  north  part  of  Sec.  29,  T. 
26,  R.  7  E.,  is  a  cutting  100  feet  long,  and  5  to  10  feet  deep,  through  rock.  The  northern 
portion  of  the  cut  exposes  a  fine-grained,  blackish,  hornblende  schist  (890),  having  a 
distinct  crystalline  texture,  and  resembling  much  some  of  the  homblendic  beds  of  the 
section  at  Grand  Rapids.  The  apparent  strike  of  this  rock  is  N.  55"  W.,  and  tlie  dip 
60°  N.  E.  Its  horizontal  width  at  right  angles  to  this  strike  direction  is  about  40  feet. 
The  remainder  of  the  cut  is  in  modi um» grained,  highly  crystalline,  grajish,  granitoid 
rock  (889),  which  weathers  white.  (Quartz,  white  felspar,  and  dark-colored,  small-flaked 
mica,  the  latter  showing  a  sUght  stringy  arrangement,  can  be  Seen  with  a  l^ns.  Some 
of  the  dark-colored  mineral  may  be  amphilx)le.  The  apparent  bedding  of  this  rock  co- 
incides with  that  of  the  preceding;  and  its  horizontal  width  is  also  about  40  feet. 

On  the  wagon  road  between  Knowlton  and  Mosinee,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Wis- 
conciin,  several  small  and  indefinite  exposures  occur  of  decomposing  fine-grained  rocks, 
resembling  those  observed  on  the  hne  of  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Railroad.  Two  miles 
north  of  Knowlton,  where  the  road  ascends  a  high  ridge,  exposures  occur  of  a  fine- 
grained to  aphanitic,  dark  colored,  slaty  rock  (892.)  This  rock  is  pyritiferous,  and  dis- 
tinctly attracted  by  the  magnet  in  coarse  powder;  it  weatliers  with  a  dirty- white,  earthy 
surface.  At  3.7  miles  north  of  Knowlton,  another  exposure,  of  a  similar  rock,  occurs  in 
the  road.  Tliis  rock  (968),  according  to  Mr.  Wright's  microscopic  examination,  is  com- 
posed of  clilorite,  altered  felspar  and  magnetite.  These  exposures  were  all  too  poor  to 
show  any  definite  bedding  structure. 

At  Little  Bill)  falls,  on  the  Wisconsin  rivor,  at  Mosinee,  Sec.  29,  T.  27,  R.  7  E., 
Marathon  county,  are  quite  large  rock  exposures.  The  river  here  is  divided  into  two 
widely  separated  channels  by  a  high  rocky  island  alx)ut  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width. 
()n  its  northeast  end  this  island  is  itself  cut  l^y  several  smaller  channels,  dry  at  low  water, 
which  show  high  walls  of  bare  rock.  Most  of  the  water  of  the  river  passes  tlirough  tho 
easternmost  channel,  which  in  one  place,  for  a  distance  of  130  feet,  is  a  gorge  only  35 
feet  wide.  The  main  fall  of  the  river  was  formerly  in  this  gorge,  but  has  lately  been 
moved  down  stream  by  a  dam  erected  below.  The  rocks  of  the  various  exposures  at 
tins  place  aie  all  closely  allied  and  may  l)e  designated  by  the  general  term  of  syenite. 
They  axe  all  characterized  by  the  presence  of  much  greenish -black  amphibole,  and  white 
striated  felspar,  the  quartz,  though  present,  being  always  subordinate.  Two  general 
kinds  were  noted.  The  prevailing  rock  (896,  898,  900)  is  a  moderately  coarse-grained, 
highly  crystalline,  syenite,  with  a  greenish-gray,  mottled  appearance,  and  without 
any  sign  of  parallel  arrangement  of  the  various  ingredients,  which  are  uniformly 
intermingled.  On  a  weathered  surface  this  rock  appears  greenish  to  wliite,  the 
latter  color  being  due  to  a  kaolinization  of  the  felspar.  On  a  fresh  fracture  the  two 
main  ingredients  are  readily  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  hornblende  is  usually 
of   a  bright-lustred,  greenish-black  color;   the  felspar  facets  are  commonly  whita 
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translucent,  and  beautifully  striated,  as  can  readily  be  seen  with  an  ordinary  lens.  More 
rarely  pinkish  felspar  occurs.  ^  That  variety  of  this  rock  which  has  a  medium  degree 
of  coarseness  presents  a  very  handsome  appearance  on  a  dressed  surface;  and,  since 
it  shows  no  tendency  to  iron  -  stain  or  decompot^,  mi^ht  make  a  valuable  building 
stone.  The  second  variety  found  here  (897,  905,  903)  is  very  much  finer  in  grain,  and  of 
a  dark.greeni8h-gray  color,  showing  the  crystalline  texture  only  under  the  lens,  and 
then  not  plainly.  It  is  evidently  merely  a  phase  of  the  coarser  rock.  It  occurs  both 
in  small  imbedded  patches  (879)  and  in  large,  distinct  outcrops  (905,  903).  According 
to  the  microscopic  examination,  these  finer  kinds,  whilst  having  the  same  ingredients  as 
the  coarser,  show  a  larger  proix)rtion  of  hornblende,  and  may  be  designated  as  *'  horn- 
blende rock."  Chlorite  appears  to  occur  in  all,  more  especially  in  the  finer  kinds,  as  an 
accessory. 

For  the  most  part  the  bedding  of  the  Little  Bull  rocks  is  indistinct.  In  two  places, 
however,  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen.  One  of  these  is  on  the  west  wall  of  a  dr>'  side  chan- 
nel near  the  head  of  the  main  island.  Here  very  marked  planes  dipping  27°  S.  W.  and 
striking  N.  5°  W.,  are  to  be  seen  along  a  perpendicular  exposure,  20  feet  in  height  and 
50  in  length,  of  the  prevaihng  coarse  syenite.  Across  the  bedding  lines  run  a  numl^er 
of  jomts  bearing  N.  42"  W.,  and  dipping  87*  S.  W.  The  other  place,  distant  from 
here  800  feet  in  a  nearly  due  south  direction,  is  on  the  same  island,  and  on  the  west  side 
of  the  east  or  main  cliannel,  just  below  the  dam.  Here  are  a  number  of  distinct  layers 
of  the  finer  grained  rock  (903),  averaging  14  inches  in  thickness,  and  dipping  20*  E., 
with  a  north  and  south  strike.  We  have  thus  indications  of  a  low  anticlinal,  whose 
nearly  north  and  south  axis  runs  diagonally  across  the  island,  and  nearly  in  tlie  direction 
of  the  river  above. 

On  the  large  exposure  mentioned  as  showing  a  westward  dip,  the  bedding  planes  are 
cut  by  a  vertical  north  and  south  vein  of  fine-grained,  dark-colored,  brown-weathering, 
homblendic  rock  (899),  wliich  is  itself  traversed  and  partly  faulted  by  joints  that  affect 
it  and  the  wall  rock  ahke.  Several  large,  white  quartz  veins  show  under  the  bridge 
across  the  first  dry  channel  west  of  thq  main  gorge.  One  of  these  bears  N.  40''  E., 
dips  17**  N.  W.,  is  five  feet  wide,  and  composed  of  parallel  bands  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
to  three  inches  in  \\'idth.  A  still  larger  one  occurs  at  the  lx)ttom  of  the  gorgt),  where  it 
stands  out  very  prominently,  the  surrounding  rock  having  been  worn  away  by  the  run- 
ning water,  Tlie  wall  rock,  seen  in  only  one  place,  is  fine-grained,  schistose,  dark- 
greenish,  and  apparently  chloritic  (902).  It  would  seem  to  be  an  advanced  stage  of  al- 
teration of  the  nonnal  amphi))olic  rock  of  the  vicinity.  A  less  advanced  alteration  is 
shown  by  the  rock  (905)  of  the  large  outcrops  on  the  nortliwest  corner  of  the  isUind. 

The  Mosinee  hills  are  two  spurs  of  an  isolated  elevation  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Wisconsin,  in  Sees.  27,  26,  25  and  22,  T.  28,  R.  7  E.,  Marathon  county.  They  are 
both  of  quartzite,  and  are  higher   than  the  rest  of   the  elevated  ground  around  them. 

The  Lower  Mosinee  hill  is  near  the  center  of  Sec.  27,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  river 
bank.  It  is  conical  in  shape,  with  slopes  of  about  30*"  near  the  summit,  and  rises  bo  an 
altitude  of  880  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  or  alx)ut  280  feet  above  the  river  near  by. 
Its  slopes  and  summit  are  covered  with  loose  masses  of  quartzite,  one-foot  cube  to  four- 
feet  cube  in  size.  This  quartzite  (923)  or  quartz,  is  greyish-white,  occasionally  stained 
yellow,  vitreous,  and  translucent  in  thin  pieces,  and  peculiarly  brittle.  Sometimes  a 
slight  tendency  to  a  granular  structure  is  to  be  noticed. 

The  Upper  Mosinee  hill  is  reached  from  tlie  Lower  hill  by  crossing  a  saddle  between 
the  two.  On  this  saddle,  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  27,  numerous  more  or  less  rounded 
fragments  of  a  fine-grained,  reddish  felspathic  rock  occur.  The  LTppcr  hill  Is  on  the 
S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  2^3,  near  the  comer  of  the  section.  It  reaches  an  elevation  of  1,030 
feet,  or  about  430  feet  above  tlie  a^acent  river.  Ity  slopes,  like  those  of  the  Lower  hill, 
are  covered  with  loose  angular  fragments  of  white,  vitreous  quartz  of  all  sizes,  up  to  five 
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feet  in  diameter.  On  the  Pummit  are  to  be  aeen  some  large  ini^fiilar  eipOBures  of  the 
iame  rock  (924),  showing  no  sign  of  bedding  Btnicture.  None  of  the  quartzite  ot  either 
hill  had  any  trace  of  lamination. 

Abont  three-quarters  of  a  mile  immediately  cast  ot  the  Upper  hill,  at  the  water's 
edffe  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Wisconain,  is  a  low  oukrop,  several  hundred  feet  in 
length,  of  a  reddish  syenite.  .  At  tlie  uppor  end  of  Ihe  eiposure,  tlie  rock  (919)  is  veiy 
coaise,  composed  of  a  deep-red.  cteavable  felspar,  mottled  witli  patches  of  brilliant 
black  hornblende,  up  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  dinmeter.  and  showing  a  small  quantity 
of  translucent,  brownish- stained  quartz.  The  deep  red  color  is  evidently  partly  due  to 
weathering.  Two  sets  of  widely  separated  joints  occur,  one  set,  the  most  marktjd, 
bearing  N.  30°  E.,  the  other  N.  10°  W.  A  hundred  feet  below,  this  rock  changes  to  n 
very  light-colored,  fine-gnuned  variety  (920),  poor  in  hornblende;  and  immediately  be- 
low again  to  a  very  coarse  kind  (921 )  bluish-grey  in  color,  owing  to  the  preponderance 
of  Urge  surfaces  of  bluish,  cleavable,  non-striatied  felspar,  and  mottled  with  black 
patches  of  homulendo.  Tiiia  is  evidently  the  normal  viiriety  from  which  the  reddish 
crumbling  kinds  result  by  weathering,     The  rock  of  thia  eiposure  is  the  same  that  ia 
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largely  displayed  at  Big  Bull  falls,  five  miles  to  the  north,  and  is  entirely  unlike  any 
rock  noticed  farther  down  the  stream. 

Rib  hill,  on  Sees.  8  and  9,  T.  28,  R.  7  E.,  shows  large  eiposures  of  the  same  sort 
of  quartzite  as  that  occurring  on  the  Mosinee  hills,  three  miles  soutlieust.  This  Hill  is 
a  bold  isolated  crest,  alxiut  a  mile  in  length,  trending  north  ot  west,  across  the  southern 
half  of  Sec.  8,  and  gradually  inereaaing  in  height  from  an  altitude  ot  1,143  feet  at  ita 
eastern  extremity,  on  the  western  side  of  Sec.  9,  to  one  of  1,2&)  feet  at  its  western  ei- 
tremity  near  the  west  line  of  Sec,  8.  This  westi^m  end  is  thus,  so  far  as  definitely 
known,  the  highest  land  in  (he  state.  It  rises  660  feet  above  the  Wisconsin  river,  three 
miles  east,  and  620  above  the  rwlmad  track  at  Wausau.  The  summit  of  tliP  hill  is 
rather  flat,  and  is  traversed  longitudinally  by  a  line  ot  precipitous  exposures  of  quart- 
zite, from  five  to  forty  feet  in  height.  The  slopes  on  all  sidis  are  very  atei^p  and  are 
covered  with  a  Iteavj-  talus  of  loose,  angular  manses  of  quartzite,  of  all  sizes.  The 
nortliem  side  is  the  most  abrupt.  For  severul  hundred  fed.  it  slopes  away  from  the 
summit  at  angles  of  from  2i}'  to  30°. 

Tlie  eipwjures  and  talus  show  evcrj-where  but  the  one  kind  of  roek  (927),  a  hard,  brit- 
tle, non-laminalfd,  glassy  translucent  quartz,  usually  of  a  dirty  white  color,  but  often 
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almost  colorless.  No  bedding  utructure  was  obeerved,  the  mck  being  apparenUy  even 
without  any  one  pereislent  set  of  crOBs-joints,  though  oU  of  the  exposures  show  frac- 
tut«8,  some  quite  irregulai,  and  others  approaching  to  plane  surfaces,  kt  one  pant 
several  parallel  N.  E.  joints  occur.  Fig.  15  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  lai^  exposures 
near  the  western  extremity  of  the  hill. 

On  the  Ean  Claire  river,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Stevens  Point  and  Wauaau  road, 
Sec.  7.  T.  28,  E.  8  E.,  'there  is  a  fall  over  coarse,  pinkish  syenite  (926)  resembling  that 
on  the  Wisconsin,  near  the  Moeine«  hills,  and  also  the  prcvaiUng  syenite  at  Big  Bull 
falls,  a  short  distance  northward. 

On  the  upper  Eau  Claire,  in  Sec.  4.  T.  29.  R.  10  E..  are  eiposurea  of  a  very  ooarse. 
rough-textured,  telspathic  granite,  consisting  of  pink,  cleavable  felspar;  very  large- 
flaked,  black  mica;  and  gray  quartz. 

At  Wanitaa,  on  sections  25,  26,  35  and  36, 
*"'o- 16-  T.  29,  R.  7  E.,  Marathon  county,  the  Wiscon- 

n  makes  bold  rapids  known  as  BIr  Bull 
falls.  Here  the  river  is  divided  into  a  series 
of  channels  by  a  number  of  small  rocky 
mds.  and  the  exposures  are  large,  the  ruck 
on  all  being  of  one  general  kind,  i.  e.,  syenite 
r  eyonitic  granite.  This  syenite  varies  in 
degree  of  coarseness,  but  is  commonly  very 
coarse,  the  separate  minerals  being  very 
plainly  perceptible  tn  the  naked  eye.  There 
o  resemblance  betwefn  it  and  any  other 
rock  observed  on  the  Wisconsin  river,  except 
that  <^  the  Kau  Claire  river,  and  a  small 
outcrop  previously  alluded  to  as  near  the  up- 
per Mosinco  hill,  both  of  these  being  evi- 
dcnUy  merely  continuations  of  the  Wausau 
rock.  From  the  rock  of  Uttle  Bu!l  falls  it 
llffi'rs,  (1)  in  being  commonly  much  oiarser 
n  grain,  (2)  in  having  usually  a  more  jagged 
fracture,  (3)  in  showing  greater  tendency  to 
n-stain,  and  weather,  (4)  in  havuig  the 
hornblende  black  hintead  of  greenish- black. 
(■>)  m  having  the  felspar  orthoclase,  and  (6) 
in  containing  uauully  some  blackiah  mica. 

The  bedding  of  the  rocks  at  Big  Bull  is  for 
the  most  pail  sufficiently  distinct,  the  general 
strike  being  N.  SO"  E.  and  the  dip  from  ^0°  lo 
40*  N.  W.,  most  commonly  aliout  38°.  In  a 
few  places  a  marked  gneissoid  structure,  co- 
inciding with  tliis  bedding,  and  owing  to  a 
=1  parallel  arrangement  of  the  hornblende,  was 
observed.  For  the  most  part,  however,  tlie 
BCvenJ  constituent  minerals  are  i]uite  uniformly  intermingled,  witliout  arrangement 
of  any  kind.  In  tlie  exposures  in  the  lied  of  the  stream,  and  on  the  walls  of  Uie  various 
channels,  large  liedding- plane  surfaces  frt>quently  sliow,so  that  the  bedding  can  usuidly 
l«  made  out  with  very  considerable  accuracy.  Tlie  separate  layers  are  often  not 
more  than  2.  3,  or  4  inches  in  thickness. 

The  sketch  map,  Fig.  16,  serves  to  show  the  localities  of  Uie  various  eiiXisurf^  exam- 
ined at  this  place.     Islamla  No.  1,  2,  5,  8,  9.  10,  11  and  12  are  without  bare  rock.     The 
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west  channel  of  the  river,  between  island  No.  4  and  Hie  main-laud,  iihowa  large 
«boUi  in  tliebed  and  on  the  walla  o{  the  {[oige,  which  aie  15to20fectin  height. 
A  section  in  this  channel  on  tlie  line  A  B,  beniing  N.  10°  W.,  and  beginning  a  short  dis- 
tance (100  feet)  above  the  bridge,  showed  Uie  following  successdon,  the  n^eaBorements 
being  horizontal  distances: 

Fio,  17.  ^-  Moderalely  coarse  syenite  (912,  941):   brown- 

isti-pink  to  gray,  mottled  with  block,  weath- 
ering with   a  dark-brown,  uniform- tinted 
surface.    Of  the  three  ingredienU,  all  of 
■l3'!-'i'.,T'1H1H  "■■■"■■''■'■■  which  are  very  plainly  perceived    by  the 

i'.W' irii.'rr^HPB'.i;!',''';^;^  naked  eye,  the  felspar  is  much  the  coarsest, 

VM'^f'/.'^MMgHg.V^'i:':-':''  '^  facets  reaching  ^  inch  in  diameter;  in 

^''■'^''■'ill-'HrW  r'''^.'ffi'':  '^'™'  ^*^  fflspar  in  brownish-pink  to  gray, 

and  it  is  without  striations.  The  several 
ingredients  are  quite  uniformly  intermin- 
gled. In  most  of  this  measurement  the 
bedding  ia  quite  distinct,  except  in  one  or 
'.'     ^J^  .  two  places  where  it  is  obscured   by  crosa- 

joints.    On  island  No.  3  prominent  joints 
trend  N.  78°  K.  and  dip  S- K.  75°.    On  the 
west  side  of  the  stream,  just  below  the 
'    ,  wagon  bridge,  the   bedding  planes  show 

finely  in  a  rock  somewhat  more  pink  than 
*  '  usual,  the  dip  lieing  38°  N.  W.  and  tho 

;  . ':  ■  '  strike  N.  80°  E.    The  same  rock  as  that  of 

I ' '  T  \  V  ^^  measurement  shows  also  at  the  north 

\ii\  \  ,\  gnij  gf  igland  No.  4,  and  on  the  small  rocky 

'    '  ■■    ^■'■■''■.:}  islet,So.6 490 

2.  Finer-grnined  nyenile  (907);  similar  to  the 
.~.."',  .  rock  of  No.  1.  but  of  grayer  color  from  the 
-•'■  gr.iy  color  of  the  felspar;  less  weathered 
and  of  a  finer  grain.  In  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  the  surface  of  the  layers  of  Uiis 
rock  dip  very  plainly  30°  N.  W.  Vertical 
joints  occur  here  nearly  along  the  strike. . .  118 
5.  sail  finer-grained  syenite  (SOB):  dark  gray 
Black  Vein  iH  SviHrn.  to  black  i»  color;  much  morC  homblendic 
*""*"'  and  less  quartzoae  than  the  preceding  kinds. 
Tlie  junction  of  tJiis  rock  with  No.  2  is  quite  sharp,  and  shows  well  on  the 
east  wide  of  the  gorge,  where  tlie  bedding  is  also  quite  plainly  to  !«  seen, 
with  a  strike  of  N.  75'  E.,  and  a  dip  of  88°  N.  W.  Prominent  cross- 
joints  occur  at  this  place,  trending  with  the  strike  direction,  and  standing 
vertically 203 

4,  No  exposiiifS 69 

5.  Coarse  syenite  &11):   alhed  to  the  rock   of  No.  I  (912,  907),  but  containing 

much  more  pink  orthoclase;  penetrated  by  many  patches  and  veins  of  a  fine- 
grained, but  difitinctly  crj-stalhne,  dark-gray  to  black,  homblendic  rock.     A 

large  on-;  of  these  veins  is  represented  by  Fig.  17 16-j 

C,  No  exposure 70 

7,   Very  coarse  syenite  (910):  bluish-gray,  showing  large  iinstriated  grayish  fel- 
spar surfaces,  and  coarse  briUiant  black  hornblende,  in  pieces  up  to  ^  inch 
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by  Si  uich;  containing  hat  little  quartz.    The  weathered  crust  of  this  rock    J^^^ 
is  i\  ijich  thick,  dark-brown  outside,  and  pure  white  beneath,  the  latter  due 

evidently  to  kaolinization 125 

8.  Coarse  iron-stained  syenite (9QQ):  close  to  the  preceding,  but  not  quite  so 
coarse,  and  having  the  felspar  browmsh  from  iron-staining,  and  more 
abundant 80 

Total  horizontal  length  of  section 1 ,2130 

Thickness  of  rock  layers  about 600 

On  Island  No.  7  of  Fig.  19,  are  exposures  which  lie  south  of  the  end  of  this  section. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  i>iland,  the  rock  (941)  resembles  No.  1  of  the  section,  and  con- 
tains a  vein  of  reddish  f^'Upathic  granite  30  feet  long,  1  foot  wide,  and  having  a  central 
band  of  white  quartz,  1  iiich  to  2  inches  wide.  At  the  south  end  of  the  island  a  long, 
low  exposure  shows  a  fine-grained,  light-pinkish,  distinctly  gneissoid  syenite,  or  syenitic 
granite  (943;,  which  is  veiy  much  more  quartzose  than  any  of  the  other  Wausau  rocks. 
The  quartz  is  granular,  glassy  and  wine-colored.  The  parallel  grain  is  due  to  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  black  hornblende,  which  stands  out  quite  prominently  against  the 
surrounding  light-colored  quartz. 

At  the  i)oint  C  of  Fig.  19,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  near  the  norih  Ime  of  Sec. 
26,  a  large  exposure  shows  rocks  quite  different  from  those  at  the  faUs  below.  The 
main  rock  (915)  at  this  place  is  fine-grained,  dark-gray  and  homblendic,  having  a  dis- 
tinctly parallel  structure,  and  weathering  to  a  light- pinkish  color.  A  number  of  heavy 
beds  of  this  rock  are  to  ])e  seen  dipping  20'  to  26"*  N.  W.,  and  striking  N.  60°  E.,  thus 
corresponding  in  bedding  with  the  rocks  at  the  falls.  Intersecting  the  dark-colored  rock 
are  numerous  small  pinkish  veins.  In  one  place,  on  the  river  edge,  a  large,  smooth 
joint-surface  shows  a  nearly  horizontal  vein  16  inches  vide,  the  vein  matter  (910)  lx?ing 
composed  of  pink  cleavable  felspar  and  limpid  white  quartz.  Cutting  vertically  through 
this  vein  and  the  inclosing  rock  is  a  mass  of  a  very  fine-grained,  decomposing,  schistose 
chloritic  rock  (917),  4  feet  wide,  having  its  lamination  vertical.  The  lines  of  demarka- 
tion  between  the  three  kinds  of  rock  on  this  exxx)8ure  are  all  very  sharply  defined. 

On  the  Jenny  road,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Wisconsin,  N.  hf.  Sec.  24,  T.  2^»,  R.  7  E., 
1^  miles  from  Wausau,  are  several  low  outcrops  of  a  white- weathering,  in  phices  iron- 
stained,  slaty  quartzite  (931).  On  a  fresh  fracture  tliis  rock  presents  a  non-crystalline, 
whitish  aspect,  and  is  quite  hard.  With  a  lens,  a  few  minute  felspar  facets  are  seen. 
Fynte  is  pn.'sent  in  minute  cubes.  Some  specimens  show  a  sHght  tendency  to  eft'ervcsce 
m  hot  add.  The  schistose  structure  is  evident,  the  planes  striking  X.  85°  E..  and  dip- 
ping 50°  N.  W. 

One  and  a  half  miles  further  north,  the  same  road  ascends  Marshall  hill.  All  along 
this  hillside  in  sections  12  and  1  are  large,  angular  fragments  of  a  fine-grained,  gray- 
ish, aphanitic,  silicious-schist  (930).  This  rock  is  quite  soft,  verj'  distinctly  laminated, 
splitting  very  readily  across  the  lamination  planes.  Some  specimens  effer\*esce  very 
slightly  on  heating. 

Eastward  from  Wausau,  on  the  north  line  of  T.  29,  R.  8  E.,  the  country  rises  rap- 
idly, and  is  traversed  by  numerous  low  but  abrupt  ridges,  such  as  are  diaracteristic  of 
large  portions  of  the  Arcliaean  area.  No  rock  outcrops  were  noted  on  any  of  tliese,  but 
angular  fragments  of  a  white-weathering,  porphyritic  rock  (929)  were  seen  in  great 
abundance.  Tliis  rock  has  an  aphanitic,  light  grey,  not  very  hard  matrix,  through 
which  arc  scatten^l  a  few  felspar  facets,  and  nimaerous  amygdules  of  translucent, 
brownish  quartz,  Uie  latter  reaching  %  u^ch  in  diameter.  It  was  noticed  most  abund- 
antiy  on  Sec. :«,  T.  29,  R.  7  E. 

Westward  from  Wausau,  in  T.  29,  R.  7  E.,  a  number  of  outcrops  occur.  Near  its 
south  line,  this  town  is  traversed  by  Rib  river.    In  Sees.  21, 22,  27  and  28,  there  is 
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high  ground  trending  north  anU  soath,  which  riaea  200  to  300  feet  above  the  Wisconiiin 
at  Wausau.  Id  the  S..E.  qr.  of  Soc.  21,  on  the  south  elope  of  part  of  tlii^  ridi^e,  a 
pecuLar,  fine-grained  telapatliic  rock  (9S7,  W))  is  exixjsed,  and  is  qumried  to  Korae  ex- 
tent on  Mr.  Kolt*!r'a  Uuid.  I'his  rock  has  a  browiiiiili-pink  color,  the  least  wt'iithcred 
portions  showing  a  grayish  tinge,  is  rather  fine-grained,  and  lias  a  marked  gnuiiihir 
tfxture,  looking  almost  like  a  mechanical  rock.  The  rnost  abundant  ingnxlient  is  a 
pinkish  felspar  in  cleavable  fragmenta  up  to  j'jth  inch  across.  With  this  is  much 
granuliir  brownish  qunrtz,  and  a  little  blacldsh  mica  in  fine  flakes,  making  the  rock  a 
granite.  Xo  arrangement  of  the  minerals  in  pai^lel  Lnes  is  perceptible.  In  the  quairy 
the  rock  is  seen  to  be  nearly  horizontal,  dipping  not  more  than  10'  in  a  due  south  (Urec- 
tjoii.  A  total  thicknesB  of  about  three  feet  was  seen.  Large  thin  slabs,  2  inches  to  4 
inches  thick,  spUtlJng  off  purallel  to  tlie  bechhnir,  can  be  obtained. 

Near  Sinf;le's  Mill,  in  the  north  part  of  S.  K.  qr.  of  Sec.  29,  in  the  same  townnhip, 
and  on  the  edge  of  a  i)art  of  tlie  suiue  higii  ground,  are  exposures  of  a  wliitish,  slaty, 
granular  quartrate  (936),  in  places  iron-stained.  Under  the  magnifying  glass  this  rock 
is  seen  to  be  wade  up  of  rounded  grains  of  glassy  quartz.  Some  few  ptaa's  were  noted 
where  the  vaiiety  with  granular  texture  grades  into  a  non-graimlar  glansy  quartz. 
Scales  of  silvery  mica  occur  on  the  surfaces  of  laminte.  The  bedding  structure  is  distinct, 
and  shows  a  atnke  of  N.  75°  E.  and  dip  of  W"  S.  E. 

About  half  a  mile  from  this  place,  and  on  the  south  side  oC  the  valley  of  Little  Rib 
river,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  29,  the  northeast  fiice  of  a  ridge  shows  quaridte  in  large  exposures. 
Tlie  rock  here  (QU-jJ  is  glaitsy,  translucent,  and  occasionally  iron-Btaine<l,  resembUng  that 
of  Rib  Hill.  The  bedding  is  obscure.  On  the  slope  of  the  hUl  Ijelow,  the  roots  of  the 
trees  of  a  heavy  wind-fuJI  have  upturned  numerous  fragmenta  of  a  brownish- pink,  gnin- 
ular-ti^xtured  feUpathic  rock,  similar  to  that  at  Kolter's  quarry  in  Sec.  21.  Half  a  mile 
northeast  on  the  north  face  of  the  same  elevation,  N.  E,  qr.  8.  E.  qr.  Sec.  r)0,  a  high 
ledge  shows  the  name  felspathic  rock,  striking  N.  80°  E.,  and  dipping  :<0°  N.  W. 

At  the  fhlls  of  Rib  river,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  28,  T.  29,  B.  -5  E.,  are  large  exposures  of 
grecnbh  chlorilic  schist  and  syenite.  On  tlie  south  side  of  the  river,  at  a  point  near  the 
lower  left  hand  comer  of  Fig.  18,  is  a  rocky  point  alx>ut  1.5  feet  high,  showing  heavily 
but  distinctly  bedded,  greenish  syenite,  dipping  20°  E..  and  striking  N.  8°  W.     The  up- 


FiQ  18 


E'lLu  or  HiB  Kit  Da. 


permost  layer  (9.'i0),  3  feet  thick,  i 
moderately  coarse-grained,  mottled 
gieen  and  grey,  weathering  white. 
To  the  lens  it  shows  much  grayish 
quartz,  green  amphibole,  tuid  white 
altered  felspar,  tlie  butt  least  abund- 
ant, though  coarsest  of  tlie  three.  In 
some  spcciniena  greciii.sh  chlorite  ac- 
companies the  hornblende.  Tlie  next 
layer  below  (948),  4  feet  tlilch.iB  a 
very  much  finer  -  grained,  almost 
aphajiitic,  greenish-grey  rock,  cou- 
contjuning  apparently  a  good  deal  of 
chlorite.  The  weathered  surface  is 
white,  witli  numerous  green,  epidoto 
colored  blotchcB.  Microscopic  exam- 
ination shows  that  the  ingrcdtenta  of 
this  fine-grained  rock  are  the  saino 
as  those  of  tlie  coarser  one  above,  but 
tliat  the  amphibole  and  felspar  arc 
both  more  altered.    Iliis  rock  breaks 
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aM  «wtt  Oft  *^.  *f^sik  ikdt  oi  tks  livrT.  P^bisk  cw'^  UKse  <a;pGR3»>  ^m  u^  Jmt  B  C 
ais  ragitf  u*^^  v>  tLr  vam^  «»  ±c/i  ±r<c  i:r  4p!*  !:«:(.  ESf-woL  grxpn  fj^auie  i%l>, 
iJ»wt9EU<iab9r  tzstf  on  :!>:  KACa  ed^  of  t£j^  rirv?.  •jt^  Kcevistf  rKr  in  gzazB.    TW 

ctkkntK  "^T";!!^  ^s^rTaiJEit^  i&vud  »  SkSen  ^  l|  iziih.  vit£  a  fcazprr  d»£&»i  maer  edge. 
Be^owi  on  u^  iir««r  B.  C  21  rzst  w^n  &  ksuu-  r>ciu  viikn  is  ik&v^efier.  Dcrc-  Ligji2T 

ckkvit^  \^:ipxA  Vj  if^pfsi^.  zntbaSkj  mcr^iaasmii  m  qoaatiiT.  tke  ijrshEr  dip  aad  ifidke 
jfWte  ait  UMr  ^;dju>»r  tzzQ^  c«H»ziii|^ confiaed  bj  tjcie  inoodncSMfi  o€  ytrs^ae-  p«utf».  imtS. 
at  ¥f  i^  fr>m  i£>e  l^fg^iimTBg.  tiMr  reck  b»  }«<»i:>e  a  -^rnl-rLiOLtA  greiez:  ctikiiDe  ichio. 
ti^  wAaOifM^,  piaik^  }jfrsuii^  X.  -i-j*  £..  and  dxpfing  t>.**  u>  *^y  S.  EL  Tbe:  gr&datioc  ct 
ih^  OIK  rxdk  m Vj  me  ocb^  ■  nmntrtakabfe'.  Bejood  ^gain  the  ciikxite-iciiiit  is  lai:g«iT 
expoKd.  afiri  <:a:vxyl«  «iktii*j]r  aooai  tbe  lireT.  ionniD^  the  bamer  rock  ol  tbe  iilk.  In 
moHt  tfjtaizjf/a  xijv^j  ''^>j*  m  dark  gR<en  m  ookr.  vitih  lazige,  iniezkicki^.  gi«*ainr-€ir- 
lae&l  Uminar.  The  «chkft(ne  tu^Kies  az«  readihr  «cxatciicd  with  a  knife.  Ijgk  mndi  ali- 
dfnm  icatt^  is  (««:seiit.  Pfnt<^  u  ako  to  be  Be«9i  tliroiifi:iioiit.  In  places  the  im- 
puritj  if  UiMf  than  iKoaL  aod  the  rrick  Dearij  all  ciiktitic  <d54'.  After  oosdn^  abant 
2^  l^«t  of  tiii«  ff'Mail.  iu  lamination  lines  are  seen  to  become  again  ckmrare,  sgns  ol  the 
lr>rm«r  k/v  dip  r*aAppearinj(f,  and  the  rock  beooming  aeain  Lke  tiiat  b^kyv  'Vt>>/. 

We  w^^m  to  hiiT*;  in  th<»e  rocks  an  inrtanre  of  the  change  of  an  amphibolic  to  a 
chkjritk  TV:k.  with  a  idmnltaneoiii  prodoction  of  Dr^iirtriwe  planes  croaang  the  ordinary 
bedding  lilies. 

At  Maratbofi  City.  >^:.  6.  T.  2^.  R.  6  E..  a  low  exposure  occors  on  the  edge  of  the 
wai^7  in  Kib  rir^.  which  &hows  syenite  t&OTj  cloeply  allit-d  to  the  coarser  gyenite  at  Rib 
rirer  fall>.  It  l".  Us  AJium-grain^id,  dark-greemsh  an<i  grayi&h,  showing  sor^ices  of  fanl* 
liant  }Ai»i:k  larti^LLir  'nomhhmdi'  op  to  '4  inch  in  diam«^frr.  em>jtdded  in  a  matrix  of  Tery 
fine' gran ulir  q.Jiirtz,  ixitd  (:fj6Lr^r,  wFiit^.  gla«?>'  f^\si'4^.  Tlie  ItomWI-nde  f^vt*  £rv- 
qiymtly  »how  a  t^nd^^ncy  Uj  alti/ratioD.  and  aiv  th»-n  iil-dedn*^  on  ih»f  rdg^Bs.  from  the 
garroandiii;^  ma^nx. 

The  rock.-^  ^/f  Hii»  riv*fr  falk  and  Mamtiion  City  b^-ar  a  resemblance  to  thoee  focm*! 
crOMFing  the  WL-^y/r^-in  at  Moanee.  Ixit  are  rather  more  chloritic,  or  alten-d.  The  strike 
dire^rtion»  at  th*-  two  places,  N.  o*  to  lu*  W.  at  Motin^^e,  and  X.  !i'  W.  at  Rib  riTer 
iaihi,  alK>  ff fm-^t^md.  It  »eem<  prr^ljaUe  that  the  two  ar*-  portions  of  a  continnous  belt 
trending  w-«t  of  north.  If  so.  th»^  belt  ma<^t  have  a  or^n!?i«i<  rahle  width,  for  the  strike 
direction  at  M-^iii'-*.  if  carrie<l  out  northwanl,  would  not  reach  so  far  west  as  the  falls 
of  Rib  river. 

Yellow  River  Valley. 

The  upper  i>art  of  Yellow  river,  in  Wood  county,  north  of  the  Green  Bay  and  Miime- 
0ota  Railrr/d/1,  flowi*  over  gneiasic  and  granitic  rocks,  which  are  exposed  nearly  continu- 
ooitly  in  the  U-^Ih  and  on  the  rides  of  the  stream,  for  many  milos?.  The  same  is  true  of 
tlie  liraiiriu-H  of  the  river  in  tliis  part  of  its  course. 

()n  the  divide  l>etwe<m  Yellow  and  Black  riveiiB,  sandstone  extends  far  to  the  north- 
wanl,  c/n'enn^%  and  for  the  most  part  conceahng,  the  crystalline  rocks,  which,  however, 
oaaMionally  uivi  thnjiigh  the  sandstone.  The  boundary  between  the  formations  it  is 
aluuMt  impossible  to  trace  accurately,  since  the  irregular  surface  of  the  crystalline  rocks 
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beneath  may  bring  them  up  through  to  the  surface  at  any  point.  The  same  is  true  to 
some  extent  of  the  region  between  Yellow  river  and  the  Wisconsin,  but  here  the  sand- 
stone does  not  extend  nearly  so  far  north. 

In  Hemlock  Creek,  at  the  crossing  of  the  wagon  road  from  Grand  Rapids  to  Dexter- 
viile,  N.  E.  qr.  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  5,  T.  22,  R.  4  E.,  are  ledges  of  rather  fine-grained, 
flesh-colored,  gneissoid  granite  (967).  Translucent,  wine-colored  quartz,  and  pinkish 
orthoclase  in  small,  brilliant  facets,  make  up  most  of  the  rock;  the  mica  is  sparse,  in 
fine,  green-black  flakes,  which  have  a  distinct  linear  arrangement.  This  rock  is  a  hand- 
some one,  and  would  probably  dress  well,  though  showing  some  tendency  to  weather 
and  iron -stain.  The  bedding  directions  appear  to  show  a  strike  of  N.  60*  E.,  and  a  dip 
of  70"  S.  E. 

On  Yellow  river  itself,  the  southernmost  Archaean  exposure  is  to  be  seen  about  two 
miles  north  of  Dexterville,  in  the  N.  hf .  of  Sec.  U,  T.  22,  R.  S  E.  The  rock  here  is 
medium-gniined,  pinkish,  quartzosc,  gneissoid  granite  (973),  composed  chiefly  of  limpid 
quartz  and  orthoclase  felspar,  the  former  the  most  abundant.  Mica  is  present  in  fine 
black  scales  arranged  in  parallel  lines.  The  strike  appears  to  N.  55*  W.,  and  the  dip 
60**  S.  W.  Near  the  top  of  the  river  bank,  which  rises  directly  from  the  granite,  thin- 
bedded,  friable,  horizontal  sandstone  is  exposed. 

On  Sec.  3,  T.  22,  R.  3  E.,  three  miles  north  of  Dexterville,  there  are  large  flat 
ledger  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  of  gneiss,  bounded  on  the  north  by  quartz-porphyry.  The 
gneiss  (969  and  971)  is  very  fine-grained,  laminated,  dark  gray  to  black  in  color,  and 
consists  of  a  black  mineral  (mica,  hornblende,  or  both),  in  small  brilliant  flakes;  and 
whitish  quartz  and  felspar.  Its  weatliered  surface  is  earthy  and  of  a  dirty  white  color, 
but  shows  the  fine  lamination  even  more  distinctly  than  the  interior.  The  quartz- 
porphyr>'  (970)  consists  of  a  light  greenish-grey,  aphanitic  matrix,  having  the  peculiar 
flaky  appearance  that  is  characteristic  of  the  quartz-porphyries  of  the  various  isolated 
Archffian  patches  of  Wisconsin,  in  which  are  imbedded  somewhat  sparsely  scattered 
f iicets  of  pinkish  orthoclase  felspar  up  to  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  a 
very  tough,  compact,  rock;  and  is  worn  by  the  running  water  into  smoothed  and 
poHshed  surfaces.  This  porphyry  appears  to  penetrate  the  adjacent  laminated  rock  in  a 
very  irregular  manner.  In  one  place  amass  of  the  gneissoid  rock,  some  50  feet  in  di- 
ameter, is  nearly  surrounded  by  the  porphyry,  the  lines  of  jimction  between  the  two  be- 
ing very  sharp,  and  rendered  especially  noticeable  by  the  diilerent  appearances  of  their 
weathered  surfaces.  The  lines  of  junction  are  not  curved,  but  straight,  bearing,  re- 
Bi^ectively,  N.  70'  W.,  N.  30°  E.,  and  N.  70"  W.;  the  first  and  last  on  opposite  sides  of 
tlie  enclosed  mass.  The  strike  of  tlie  gneiss  i^s  N.  2o°  W.,  its  dip  60°  N.  E.  The 
porj^hyry  is  20  to  30  paces  wide,  and  appears  to  l>e  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  some 
gneiss  as  l)efore,  witli  the  same  bedding.    Beyond,  porphyry  again  comes  in. 

At  Pitts'  3011,  five  miles  north  of  Dexterville,  on  Sec.  34,  T.  2^3,  R.  3  E.,  are  very  large 
exi)0sures  on  Yellow  river,  which  passes  here  througli  a  naiTOw  rocky  gorge,  of  a  very 
beautifully  and  coarsely  banded  gneiss  (993),  tlie  bands  Ix^ing  alternately  dark-gray  to 
black,  and  bnght  pink,  and  having  a  nortliwe^t  direction.  The  dark-colored  bands 
predominate,  and  nm  from  %  inch  to  one  or  two  feet  in  breadth,  but  when  so  broad,  are 
rarely  tree  from  fine  lines  resembling  the  material  of  the  ixink  bands,  whicli  run  in 
width  from  these  fine  lines  up  to  6  or  10  incliei*.  Tlie  dark-colored  ix)rtion.s  are  fine- 
gniined,  ^ith  an  intimate  parallel  structure,  and  consist  predominatingly  of  fine  green- 
ish-black mica,  with  wliich  are  seen  fine  wliite  and  red  felspar  facets,  and  some  fine 
quartz.  In  places,  greenish  black,  cleavable  hornblende  appears  to  partly  replace  the 
mica.  The  red  bands  consist  chiefly  of  coai-se- grained  orthoclase  felspar,  with  some 
limpid  granular  quartz  and  occasional  blotches  of  mica,  and  show  numerous  wlutisli 
laiolinized  patches,  the  whole  rock  having  a  tendency  to  decompose.  Several  folds  in 
the  strata  occur,  and  are  rendered  especially  striking  by  the  very  marked  red  and  black 
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banding.  A  complete  arch  is  to  be  seen  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  in  front  of  Mr. 
Pitts'  house.  The  plane  of  the  bank,  which  at  this  point  is  about  15  feet  in  height,  cuts 
directly  across  the  strike,  and  slopes  towards  the  northwest  at  an  angle  of  45*.  Its  base 
joins  another  surface  sloping  about  10*  in  the  same  direction.  Along  both  surfaces  the 
individual  layers  can  be  traced  until  they  meet  near  the  top  of  the  bank.  The  central 
part  of  the  fold  as  seen  on  both  surfaces  is  a  confused  and  largely  kaolinized  felspathic 
mass  (994). 

On  the  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21,  T.  23,  R.  3  E.,  Rocky  Run  enters  Yellow  river,  which  hero 
traverses  for  many  rods  a  rocky  gorge,  below  which  exposures  continue  along  the  river 
for  a  long  distance.  About  half  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Rocky  Run,  gneiss  is  ex- 
posed, striking  N.  W.  and  dipping  E.,  and  traversed  by  a  vein  3  feet  wide  of  a  fine- 
grained, black,  homblendic  rock.  The  vein  cuts  diagonally  the  lamination  Unes  of  the 
gfneiss.  Beginning  about  twenty  rods  below  the  mouth  of*  Rocky  Run,  and  extending 
up  to  it,  are  ledges  of  a  fine-grained,  greenish-grey,  micaceous  granite  (974),  which  con- 
sists of  very  fine  greenish-black  mica,  predominating,  translucent  quartz  and  pink  or- 
thoclase.  In  places  occurs  a  more  highly  feLipatliic,  reddish  kind  (975),  which  appears 
sometimes  to  enclose  portions  of  the  darker  colored  variety.  No  definite  bedding  struc- 
ture was  observed.  Traversing  this  granite  are  numerous  thin  veins  %  io  %  inch 
in  width,  of  white  quartz,  pink,  cleavable  orthoclase,  and  greenish  epidote.  The  felspar 
veins  are  in  places  so  numerous  as  to  make  up  a  large  portion  of  the  rock.  The  epidote 
veins  fault  the  others,  being  apparently  the  most  recent.    Fig.  19  represents  a  face  3 

feet  hy\)4,  feet.    Nearly  all  of  this  rock 
Fig.  19.  shows  a  decided  tendency  to  weather,  be- 

ing in  places  altered  to  an  impure  kaolin. 
Kaolin  is  reported  to  occur  in  quantity  at 
points  in  the  vicinity.  From  the  crumb- 
ling condition  of  the  rocks,  this  would  seem 
very  probable. 

Five  miles  north  of  Pitt's  Mill,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Sec.  3,  T.  2:3,  R.  3  E., 
the  bed  of  Yellow  river  is  miulo  for  15 
rods  of  a  coarse-grained,  flesh-cxilored  gnin- 

Faulted  Veins  in  Gbanitk,  Yellow  Riveb.      i*^'  consisting  of  a  very  unifonn  admixture 

of  flesh-colored  orthoclase,  glassy  quartz, 
and  black  mica.    No  distinct  l)edding  is  to  l)e  seen. 

At  Bi^  Bull  Falls,  nine  miles  north  of  Pitt's  Mill,  on  Sec.  15  and  16,  T.  24,  R.  3  E., 
large  exposures  of  medium-grained,  highly  felspathic,  red  gnmite  extend  along  the 
bed  and  in  the  banks  of  Yellow  river  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Tliis  granite  has  a  base 
of  cleavable  reddish  orthoclase,  throughout  which  is  quite  uniformly  distributed  hyaline, 
occasionally  smoky,  quartz,  in  irregularly  shaped  patches  ^'jd  to  i4th  inch  in  diameter. 
Mica  is  present,  but  is  very  fine  and  sparse.  For  the  whole  length  of  the  exposure,  this 
rock  is  nearly  unifonn,  and  without  any  tendency  to  kaolinize.  Its  peculiar  texture, 
composition  and  color  combine  to  make  it  a  very  valuable  and  unusually  handsome 
building  granite.  Polished  specimens  of  the  rock  attracted  great  attention  at  tlie  Phila- 
delphia Exposition,  where  it  was  regarded  by  experts  as  among  the  finest  of  the  many 
polished  granites  exliibited. 

On  Sec.  7,  T.  24,  R.  3  E.,  another  exposure  of  a  similar  red  granite  was  noted.  Above 
this  point.  Yellow  river  is  reported  without  exposures. 
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Black  Riveb  Valley. 

The  Grat  exposurM  of  oyBtalline  rocks  met  with  in  twcendioff  Black  river  are  fonnd  a 
short  (liBtance  lielow  Uie  town  of  Ulack  River  FaUs,  T.  21,  R.  4  W.,  in  Jackaon  oountr. 
From  heiv  they  occur  in  the  bed  and  ontheijidesoftliestjeam,  with  onljoccadoQal  inter- 
ruptions, a£  !ii  north  aa  town  24,  in  Clark  cnunty.  Fortfaefrfeaterpartof  tbiedirtaiice, 
they  are  concealed,  awaj  from  the  nver,  by  overlying  horizontal  Bandstone,  through 
which,  however,  they  occasionally  rine  in  knobhy  prtyectiona.  la  some  of  the  bnuich 
Btreama,  also,  Uie  sandstone  is  cut  througji  and  the  cryBtalline  rock*  eipnaed.  Along 
the  river  the  rock  ledges,  in  few  placed  only,  rise  to  any  considerable  height  aluve  the 

In  the  vicinity  of  Black  River  Palls  the  eiposores  are  krge  and  interesting.  The 
ma.li  of  PlaleXVJIsliowflthe  relativepositionaotthe  various  outcropping  beds,  their  l)ed- 
ding  and  dip  directiona  being  shown  by  the  accompanying  section.  From  these  it  will 
\ie  Keen  tliat  at  this  pliice  a  central,  nearly  atructureless,  granitic  mase  is  bounded  on  the 
Boutliweat  by  layers  of  gneiss,  dipping  soutli westward,  into  which  it  appeara  to  grade; 
and  on  the  northeast,  by  a  Buccessionof  schistflse  beds,  dipping  northeaatwaid,  twt  not  bar- 
ing exactly  the  same  strike  direetions  as  the  gneiss  on  tlie  other  side.  In  the  following 
detiulcd  descriptions,  the  various  rock  masses  arc  numbered  as  on  the  map  and  sedioii, 
beginning  with  the  gneiss  on  the  southwest: 

Fio.  20. 


I.  Gnlegg  (1,01-^):  rather  fine-grained,  very  plainly  laminated,  pink  and  gray 
banded ;  dipping  S.  W.  S0°,  striking  N.  '62°  W.  TTie  constituent  minerals 
are:  pinkish  orthotlaiM?,  predominating ;  pinkish  and  coloriesa  translucent 
ijuarta;  mica  in  very  fine  black  scali-s,  but  quite  abundant,  and  much  more 
plenty  in  certain  layorslhan  in  others;  and  also  a  whitish,  portly  altered, 
felspar,  in  fine  faceta.  In  some  pliiocs,  espccinlly  mieawoua  jiortions  have 
a  much  darker  color  than  usual;  in  otliers  Icrge  nests  of  coarse,  deavable 
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pink  ortlM)da«e  occnr.  The  kunins  are  for  the  mort  part  not  ovtri 
1-^d  inch  in  width,  rFrmarkablj  reg^zlar  and  poraQeL  and  withoot 
coo/UKtMML.  Two  «^  ol  Tein!i  traT-^tse  the  rock,  bolh  ol  reddi^  f  ebpor, 
thcae  of  one  tei  being  bat  mere  string!  and  fmhzng  the  others,  which  are 
one-fourth  to  ooe-half  inch  in  width.  Thi?  gneide  is  exposed  for  sereral 
hundred  feet  along  the  rirer  oppoote  L«rdyard'8  old  miD;  and,  as  shown  on 
the  map  and  section,  is.  at  the  kiwer  end  of  the  exposare.  or^eilaid  by  25  to 
'^)  ieai  or  mftK  of  horizontal  sandstoiie,  which  fills  in  the  drrpression  in  the 
Tery  irregohur  np^fr  sorface  of  tbe  gneiss.  The  exact  jonction  of  the  two 
fomiationB  is  distinctly  to  be  seen  for  a  long  distance.  In  some  places  the 
gneiM  shows  no  alteration  at  its  contact  with  the  sandstone;  in. others 
again,  as  it  is  traced  ofrward  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  line  of  contact, 
a  rapidly  increasing  decompodtion  is  obeerred.  ontil  imme<iiately  lielow 
the  sandstone  the  change  to  a  soft  bluish- white  clay  co-  kaolin  ^'LOl^/  i^ 
complete.  The  kaolin  retains  still  very  plainly  the  fine  lamination  of  the 
analtered  gneise,  it  being  eren  poesible  in  some  cases  to  trace  indi\-iiiual 
lamime  horn  the  unchanged  into  the  kaolinized  rock.  Immediately  Ijelow 
the  sandstone  the  lamime  of  the  softened  rock  are  seen  to  be  bent  over  as 
thoQgh  by  the  weight  of  the  saperincambent  sandi^tone.  This  L?  a  fact  of 
some  interest,  since  it  would  confirm  the  view  already  presented,  that  the 
kaolinization  was  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  sandstone;  having 
been  caused  possibly  by  the  currents  of  carbonated  water  which  found  pas- 
sage along  the  junction  line  of  the  two  formations.  A  section  through  the 
sandstone,  kaolin,  and  gneiss,  is  presented  in  Fig.  2().  Up  the  river 
gneiss  continues  to  show,  losing,  gradually,  its  distinct  lammation,  to  i^-itb- 
in  a  short  distance  of  the  wagon  bridge,  above  which,  after  an  interval 
without  exposures,  granite  appears. 

Ir..  Granite  (1,008):  medium-grained,  pinkish,  consisting  of  a  nearly  uniform 
admixture  of  pinkish  orthocla«e,  in  facets  up  to  l-16th  inch,  and  fin*.^- 
;;frained  translucent  quartz.  Some  mica  is  present,  in  fine  scales,  showing 
sometimes  a  slightly  string}'  arrangement.  This  granite  i??  exposed  from  a 
.short  distance  above  the  wai^ron  bridge,  as  far  north  as  the  north  line  of 
.Sec.  14,  the  river  in  this  distance  passing  through  a  gorge  whose  walls 
som^ftimes  reach  a  height  of  80  feet.  In  the  large  exposures  at  the  fall?, 
the  {parallel  grain  of  the  gneiss  below  is  alniofit  entin*ly  lost,  being  only 
ow:asionally  indicated  in  an  obscure  arrangement  of  the  luica.  The  rock 
here  is  traversed  by  several  sets  of  joints  mostly  somewhat  irregular,  those 
showing  the  greatest  irregularity  trending  N.  80°  E.  and  dipping  72°  S.  E. 
but  having  no  corresponding  structure  in  the  rock.  Above,  the  granite 
nhows  the  same  general  characters  as  at  the  falls,  occasionally  —  as  in  the 
niilrrmd  cut  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  just  above  the  falls  —  showing  a 
darker  kind  than  usual  from  a  greater  quantity  of  fine  dark  mica.  In  this 
cut  there  arc  to  be  seen  two  sets  of  planes  equally  marked,  one  set  trend- 
ing N.  W.  and  dipping  N.  E.,  the  other  trending  N.  E.  and  dipping  N. 
W.  A  distinct  stringy  arrangement  of  the  mica  was  noted  parallel  to  the 
former  wt.  Near  the  north  line  of  Sec.  15,  the  granite  exposures  cease 
sudd»M»ly  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  whilst  they  continue  some  distance 
farther  on  the  west  side  —  a  fact  to  be  explained  by  the  northwest  strike  of 
the  Hucceeding  slaty  rocks. 

II.  Jfm'tihlenfle  rock  or  schist  (501):  fine-graineil,  crystal! ine-textur^;  dark- 
colon 'd  tr)  bhick;  br( Miking  with  conchoidal  fracture;  weathering  out  into 
rough  prismatic  fragments,  with  dirty  brown  color;  striking,  as  a  whole, 
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N.  W.    Tliis  rock  is  exposed  in  a  low  lodge  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,    Fett. 
ahnost  immediately  succeeding  the  granite.     It  shows  also,  on  a  small 
rock  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  where  a  distinct  contorted  lamination  is 

observable.    Horizontal  width 60 

III.  Magneitian  slate  (516,  522) :  pale-gray,  light-greenish-grey,  dark-green,  oc- 
casionally pink,  or  even  bright  brick-red,  from  presence  of  iron  sesquioxide; 
sometimes  quite  soft,  at  others  quite  hard  and  gritty,  from  the  presence  of 
fine  granular  quartz,  which  appears  never  to  be  entirely  absent;  highly 
schistose,  the  laminae  striking  N.  60°  W.  and  dipping  N.  E.  W,  The 
magnesian  mineral  appears  to  be  talc  in  the  light-green  kinds,  and  chlo- 
rite in  the  dark  green,  the  former  kind  much  predominating,  and  never- 
sharply  defined  from  the  other.  The  light-gray  to  nearly  whitish  kinds  are 
the  most  silicious,  and  most  firm,  the  others  showing  much  tendency  to 
crumble  and  decompose.  Tliis  is  especially  so  with  those  that  are  stained 
bright-red,  their  contained  oxide  of  iron  arising  from  the  oxidation  of  py- 
rite,  which  sometimes  is  to  be  seen  still  unclianged,  in  minute  cubes.  Tliese 
schists  are  exposed  on  the  east  side  of  tlie  river,  on  a  nearly  perpendicular 
bank,  100  fe^t  in  height,  which  forms  the  western  end  of  **Tilden's  Iron 
Mound."  About  75  feet  along  the  river  bank  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
exposure,  a  bright-red  layer,  30  feet  thick,  occurs,  in  which  hematite  forms 
a  prominent  constituent,  the  surfaces  of  some  of  the  laminas  having  even  a 
bright  specular  lustre  (522)  and  in  which  nests  and  seams  of  porous,  iron- 
stained  quartz  are  quite  abundant.  At  one  time  this  ferruginous  schist 
was  mined  as  an  iron  ore.  Averaged  specimens  from  it  yielded  respectively 
9.81 .  28. 13  and  81 .27  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron ;  the  first  representing  a  tliick- 
ness  of  24  feet,  near  the  water's  edge,  the  second  the  same  thickness  at  an 
elevation  of  30  feet  above  the  river,  the  third,  6  feet,  more  ferruginous 
than  the  rest,  immediately  next  below  (stratigraphically)  the  preceding 
layer.  The  six  feet  layer  does  not  continue  the  whole  height  of  the  })ank. 
The  length  of  the  exposure  of  this  rock  along  the  river  bank  is  about  700 

feet,  its  horizontal  width  alx)ut 200 

I\    Covered:  on  Tilden's  Iron  Mound 550 

\,  Ferruginous  quartz- schist:  finely  laminated,  varying  from  a  light  gray, 
somewhat  ferruginous  quartz-schist,  to  a  dark-colored  higlily  magnetic 
rock;  in  many  places  weathered  broi^Tiish,  iron- stained,  partly  crumbling. 
Tliis  rock  is  exposed  in  a  low  outcrop  on  the  water's  edge  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  river;  in  a  similar  low  outcrop  on  the  west  bank;  and  again  (appar- 
ently the  same  layer)  some  distance  east  from  the  river  on  the  north  flank 
of  the  Iron  Mound,  at  points  indicated  on  the  map.  The  first  exposure 
shows  a  very  nmch  decomposed,  crumbly,  brown-stained,  non- magnetic 
rock,  containing  42.32  per  cent,  of  metallic  ii^on.  The  outcrop  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river  Is  somewhat  larger,  showing  a  material  similar  to  that 
on  the  east  side,  witli  a  very  plain  N.  50°  W.  strike,  and  N.  E.  dip.  A 
sample  across  the  whole  width  of  &)  feet  yielded  35.9G  per  cent,  of  iron. 
The  exposures  on  the  Iron  Mound  are  partly  tirtificial,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  rock  having  been  removed  for  smelting  purposes.  In  one  of  Uie 
two  main  openings  the  rock  or  ore  is  brown-stained  and  magnetic,  contain- 
ing 34.22  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron;  m  the  other,  somewhat  deeper  in  the 
hill,  a  much  less  oxidized  material  is  seen.  ()f  this,  the  innermost  portions 
present  a  dark-gray  to  nearly  black  appearance,  and  exceedingly  fine- 
grained texture,  l)eing  composed  of  alternating  darker  and  lighter  colored 
(more  quartzose)  bands,  but  having  this  banding  much  less  prominent  than 
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XIII.  FermAfjiHT/yji  qwifiz'trkijft :  rery  miKii  weatik5T*id-     An  <"4d  p<t  hai?  bi^-^n 
imnk  on  tbix  war  th^  water's  edge.    Tbe  loose  matf?rial  in  th^  pet  jiel*!^ 

'^J.'Zf  \^iT  cfmt.  meudljc  ir>n.    The  width  seen  is SO 

X^>«.  XII  and  XIII  are  well  exposed  in  the  raHrod^i  catting'  at  the  top  •>£ 
the  ><ink.  af/>qt  ¥)  feet  high,  at  whoee  foot  the  pit  aliade*!  to  is  sank.  The 
CJttinjr  Li  no<  quite  in  the  line  of  strike,  being  nearij  north  and  sooth.  In 
it  are  expr^ied.  beginning  at  the  nrjrth  end  rai  magnesdan  schist  i^i^\  6 
feet  horizontal  width:  (h)  Ijonded  fermginoos  quartz  cchi«t.  containing 
2r^.l7  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  2  feet:  (c)  magnenan  9chi«t  with  thin 
leamA  f/f  fermginooji  qaartz-^faiflt.  13  feet:  (d)  f«Taginoas  qnartz-^hist. 
with  frmall  nesuna  fA  Tn2LgDetnsai  ^cfaifft — the  more  fermginoas  portions  otn- 
taining  2ftM  per  cent,  of  iron — 16  feet;  (e)  the  same  as  the  last,  bat  cr»n- 
taining  more  magneman  Iiands  giadin'^  into  the  next  layer.  16  feet:  ifi 
temghioaf  tdiift,  with  many  fnagneaan  baodtf,  cot  into  small  pdsmatic 
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blocks  by  close  jointing  and  containing  28.63  per  cent,  of  iron,  48  feet.    -^«'' 
Returning  now  to  the  river  bank  below,  we  note  next; 

XIV.  Magnesian  schist:  (502,503)   60 

XV.  Covered:  by  sandstone.    Immediately  north  of  tlie  magnesian  scliist  No. 

XIV,  and  resting  directly  against  it,  horizontal  sandstone  is  seen  and  con- 
tinues to  show  in  mural  exposures  10  to  40  feet  in  height,  all  along  the 
west  bank  of  tlie  river  to  a  point  beyond  the  limits  of  the  section  The 
width  of  the  gap  is  about 3,500 

XVI.  Ferruginous  quartz-schist:  much  oxidized,  containing  32.91  per  cent,  of 

iron 8 

XVII.  Mica  slate:  finely  laminated;  very  Ught-colored;  the  mica  in  bright-lus- 
tered  plates  up  to  J^  inch  in  diameter 5 

XVIII.  Ferruginous  quartz-schist  (1017):  fine-gramed,  very  thinly  and  dis- 
tinctly laminated,  without  contortion;  brownish  to  grayish  black  in  color; 
non-magnetic;  streak  red;  under  the  lens  seen  to  consist  of  mingled 
grams  of  white  quartz,  and  a  metalUc-lustered  black  mineral  (hematite?); 
contains  iron,  32.49  per  cent 32 

XIX.  Covered 22 

XX.  Ferruginous  qua fiz- schist:  resembling  No.  XVIII  7 

Nos.  XVI,  XVn,  XVIII,  and  XX,  aU  show  plainly  a  strike  of  N.  65" 
W.,  and  dip  of  70"  N.  E.  With  the  exception  of  XVIII,  which  rises 
10  feet  from  the  river,  they  are  all  seen  on  very  low  exposures  barely  ris- 
ing from  the  water,  and  overlaid  by  heavy  beds  of  sandstone,  which  shows 
in  a  perpendicular  face  in  the  bank  above.  The  exact  junction  of  No. 
XVIII  with  the  overlying  sandstone  is  well  exposed,  it  being  possible  to 
obtain  hand  specimens  showing  both  formations  (1009).  One  of  tliese 
has  already  been  figured  on  page  462.  Another  remarkable  feature  in 
these  exposiuies  is  tlie  bending  of  the  sandstone  layers  above,  to  confonn 
with  tlie  irregular  surface  of  the  schistose  rocks,  suggesting  the  idea  that 
a  mob'on  upward  of  the  schist  had  caused  the  bending,  which  is  seen,  not 
only  in  the  lower  layers,  but  also  in  the  heavy  ones  6  to  10  feet  above. 
This  feature  is  represented  in  Fig.  21. 

At  the  junction  of  the  two  rocks,  the  sand  is  seen  to  have  frequently  been 
wedged  between  tlie  partly  separated  schist  laminae,  and  in  one  place  in- 
cludes a  detached  mass  of  the  schist. 

XXI.  Covered  by  sandstone 150 

XXII.  Ferruginous  quartz-schist 3 

XXIII.  Covered 40 

XXIV.  Ferruginous  quartz-schist  (519) 5 

Total  horizontal  width  of  the  slaty  scries  measured 5,406 

Approximate  thickness 5,  (XX) 

Nos.  XXII  and  XXI V"  occur  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  and  are  barely 
seen  above  Uie  water's  edge,  l)eing  overlaid  by  heavy  Ixjds  of  sandstone. 

The  existence,  in  the  region  alx>ut  Black  River  Falls,  of  isolated  hills  of  ferruginous 
schist,  which  rise  through  the  surrounding  horizontal  sandstone,  has  already  been  aUuded 
to.  These  hills  are  known  locally  as  '*iron  ore  mounds.'*  They  are  from  100  to  250 
feet  in  height,  and  rise  somewhat  abruptly  from  the  level  sandy  plain,  which  is  alsc 
dotted  by  loftier  castellated  outliers  composed  of  higher  layers  of  the  same  sandstone  as 
that  which  forms  its  l)asemcnt.  The  rocks  of  the  '*  iron  ore  moimds  "  strictly  come  un- 
der another  head,  Ixjing  isolated  areas  of  Archfiean;  but  are  conveniently  alluded  to  here 
Wis.  SuR.  — 32. 
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on  acoonnt  of  their  dose  relatioaa  to,  and  ghort  distance  from,  the  slaty  rocks  just  de- 
toibed  as  occurring  on  Black  river.  For  the  positions  uf  the  various  mounds,  see  Atlas 
Plate  XV,  Area  F.  The  exposures  obeenrcd  on  them  are  mostly  poor,  and  nearly  alw^^ 
of  ferruginous  quarbi-schist,  like  that  occturing:  on  Black  river,  and  quartz.  On  Uiose 
mounds,  however,  which  lie  on  sections  15  and  14,  T.  21,  K.  3  W.,  and  Sec.  31,  T.  22, 
R.  3  W.,  the  iron  oiide,  instead  of  being  magnetic,  or  red,  or  brown  anil  hydiated,  is 
brilliant  specular  hematite.  The  specimens  from  the  mound  on  Sec.  12,  T.  21,  R.  4  W., 
show  chiefly  a  dark-coiore*!  magnetic  rock,  like  that  of  Tilden'a  iron  mound.  On  the 
mound  on  Sec.  17,  T.  21.  R. :}  W.,  while  quartz  only  was  observed. 

The  considerable  amount  of  iron  in  the  schists  of  Black  river,  and  of  the  mounds  in 
the  neighboring  country,  has  for  many  years  attracted  attention  to  these  rocks,  it  being 
supposed  that  they  were  of  value  bs  ores  of  iron.  Several  attempts  at  smelting  have  been 
made.  One  small  furnace  was  built  on  the  banks  of  Levin's  creek,  as  long  ago  as  lSo5, 
and  another  begun,  but  never  completed,  on  the  south  side  of  Tilden's  mound,  near  the 
river.  In  the  first-named,  the  feiruginons  quartz-schist  of  the  north  side  of  Tilden's 
moond  was  miied  with  the  hematitic  ma^esian  schists  from  the  west  side  of  the  same 
mound  on  the  river  bank.  As  a  flui  for  this  mixture,  a  dolomitic  limestone  from  the  Lower 
Hagneaian  fonnation  was  used.  It  may  be  readily  seen  that  no  successful  work  was 
ever  done. 

In  view  of  the  consideTable  interest  that  had  been  excited  with  regard  to  these  ores, 

and  the  reputation  the;  had  already  attained,  the  writer  was  sent,  during  the  first  jeat 

Fig.  21. 


of  the  pn^'^l•nt  survey,  by  the  Uien  Cliief  tleolojnst.  I'r.  I.  X.  Liiiiliam,  ia  make  an  exam- 
ination ai  to  their  value.  Samples  for  analysis  were  averjged  from  .ill  the  exposures 
and  in  all  tlie  openings  seen;  iMid  analyses  mailc  of  most  of  tlie  samples,  especiiilly  with 
regard  to  their  richness  in  iron.  The  ores  or  iron-bearing  rocks  are  of  two  gencml 
kinds;  thef.'rruginousquartz-schists.  in  which  the  iron-bearing  ingredient  is  at  difl'erent 
times  magnetite.  Bjiecular  hematite,  red  heraatito,  and  thy  brown  or  hydiated  oxide  — 
the  last  two  probably  from  weathering  only  — and  the  ferruginoua  magnesian  seiiifitB, 
in  which  the  iron  oxide  is  r«d  hematite.  Of  tliefonnerkirid,  the  varioun  samples  yielded 
nspectively,  2t).0i.  26.»li.  23.6:t.  29.17,  :«.23,  W.W,  ;tl.87.  :W.ll),  :W.49.  ;12.91,  34.22, 
35.96,  37.18  and  42.)2  per  cents,  of  metallic  iron.  Of  the  latter,  observed  only  in  one 
place*  the  samples  yielded  9.81,  2B.1S  and  31.27  per  cents.'  In  tlic  first  kind,  the  only 
other  important  ingredient  besides  iron  oxide  is  quartz;  in  the  second,  a  silicate  o£  mag- 
I  For  ihp  -  hsrd  "  or  flUcionfl  ore.  of  Mlchlgsn,  BO  per  cent,  of  Iron  it  the  mlnimiiin  imonnl  it 
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neeia.  llioagh  obtained  on  carefully  Bcl«cted  lamples,  tlie  above  figures  are  probablj 
somewliat  high.  Whilst  iron  ores  are  worked  witli  even  lower  pereenUgea  tlian  theao, 
Buch  adiniiturtifi  aa  quurtz  and  magneaiaji  silicates  would  nec^suitute  quantities  of  iron 
at  leaat  half  as  lurge  again.  The  Black  river  "ore9  "  then,  leally  cannot  be  regarded  an 
ores,  but  are  properly  iron-bearing  rocks.  Whether  valuable  working'  ores  may  yet  be 
discovered  in  these  slaty  rocks  is  another  question.  Similar  rocks  occur  with  the  work- 
able oresof  Michigan.  Taking,  howe^-er,  all  the  circumstancex  into  account,  it  is  deemed 
rather  improbable  that  such  ores  can  exist.  Even  if  tliey  do,  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
discovered,  but  rather  to  remain  hidden  undemeatli  the  eandst^ne  that  forms  the  surface 
rock  Uirougliout  the  region. 

It  has  been  said  on  a  previous  page  that  the  pccuhar  hlhological  characters  of  the 
slaty  rockfl  of  Black  river,  and  of  the  mounds  of  the  vicinity,  strongly  suggrat  their 
Huronian  age  —  a  suggestion  whicli  is  partly  corroborated  by  their  position  on  the  border 
of  the  great  Archteon  area  of  the  north  part  of  the  state.  It  has  been  suppoaf^  that 
the  granite  and  gneiss  of  the  foregoing  section  were  Laiirentian,  the  slaty  rocks  Huro- 
nian.   From  the  details  given  it  will  he  seen  that  at!  must  be  assigned  to  t^e  saiue 

At  Ulack  River  Station,  on  Sec.  S.  T.  33,  R.  3  W.,  where  the  Green  Bay  and  Min- 
nesota Railway  crosses  Illack  river,  ciysfalline  rocks  are  exposed  in  the  side  and  bottom 
of  the  gorge  through  which  the  river  pottses,  and  are  overlaid  at  the  top  of  the  banks  by 
a  few  thin  layers  of  sanilstone.  The  river  hero  trends  about  S.  25°  W.,  or  in  a  diroc- 
tion  roughly  at  right  angles  to  the  general  strike.  The  southernmost  exposure  examined 
was  abont  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  railroad  liridge.  Beginning  with  it,  and  pass- 
inir  northward  on  the  west  bank  of  the  riier,  the  foUoAing  different  rocks  were  noticed : 


Fia   22 


I.  Gurlss:  showing  in  a  rounded  knob  sonic  2'i  feet  al)ove  the  water,  and  about  100  feet 
long,  and  in  the  river  bed  bi'low  for  about  200  feet  northward.  At  the  southern 
end  of  the  exposure  tlie  Rneiws  (1.000)  is  very  tine-grained,  thinly  laminated,  pink- 
ish-weathered, and  quflrtzose;  consistinB  of  fine-gnmiilar.  glassy  quartz,  predom- 
iiitttbg:  P.ne  pinkish  fi'lsiHir.  and  fine  black  mira,  arranged  in  lines,  the  lamina- 
tion ot  th('  rock  being  also  independent  of  the  arrangement  of  the  mica;  having 
a  strike  of  N.  "•."i"  W..  and  a  dip  of  fi2°  N,  E.  A  hundred  feet  northward  this 
mersres  into  a  kii[d(l,Ofll)  in  whii:h  theer.mularquarljiptil!  more  largely  predora- 
inatew.  and  the  mica  is  almost  wholly  absent.  A  sliort  distunce  beyond,  this  changes 
agiun  to  a  dark  colored,  beautifully  contorted  kind  (1,002),  consisting  of  fine-grained 
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white  quartz,  partly  arranged  in  separate  white  bands,  up  to  one  inch  in  width, 
and  partly  also  mingled  with  fine,  brilliant  black  mica,  and  fine,  white  felspar,  in 
dark  gray  bands.  The  weathered  surface  of  this  is  dark  brown  with  a  white  kao- 
linized  undercrust.  North  of  the  gneiss  no  rock  occurs  for  400  feet,  then  come 
outcrops  some  500  feet  long  of, 

II.  Diarite  (1,003):  rather  coarse-grained,  highly  crystalline,  grayish,  felspathic;  com- 
posed of  large  surfaced,  bluish-gray  felspar,  with  coarse  hornblende;  without  def- 
inite bedding  structure.  Underneath  the  railroad  bridge  this  rock  is  terminated 
by  a  mass  or  vein  of, 

III  White  quartz:  5  feet  wide.  Immediately  next  to  which  begin  outcrops  about  200 
feet  long  of 

IV.  Gneiss  (1,005  and  1,006):  rather  fine-grained,  pink-and-gray-banded,  very  quartz- 

ose;  consisting  principally  of  pink  and  colorless  translucent  quartz,  with  some  fine 
greenish-black  mica  and  pinkish  orthoclase;  in  places  a  quartzite  (1,004),  the  oth- 
er minerals  being  almost  wholly  absent.  Above  this  the  rocks  are  concealed  for  a 
short  distance,  after  which  are  seen,  some  20  feet  in  width,  of 

V.  Micaceous  schist  (1,007):  a  very  peculiar,  fine-grained,  dark-brown,  earthy- textured, 

jointed  rock.  Under  the  lens  it  is  seen  to  consist  largely  of  angular  grains  of 
quartz.    The  smooth  jointed  planes  of  this  rock  strike  N.  W.,  and  stand  vertical. 

In  the  river  one  mile  above  Rlack  River  Station,  a  ledge  150  feet  long  and  25  feet 
high,  is  seen,  of  fine-grained,  dark-reddish  granite  (990),  consisting  of  a  rather  uniform 
and  close  admixture  of  reddish  orthoclase,  in  fine  glittering  facets,  reddish-brown,  trans- 
lucent quartz,  some  colorless  quartz,  and  a  little,  sparsely  scattered,  fine  black  mica. 
Half  a  mile  further  up  stream,  fine-grained,  red  and  gray  banded,  quartzose  gneiss 
(991)  is  exposed.  The  gray  bands  consist  of  fine-grained,  glassy  quartz,  fine  black  mica 
and  white  felspar;  the  red  of  brown  and  red  translucent  quartz,  mingled  with  a  little 
orthoclase.  From  here  to  the  mouth  of  the  East  Fork,  the  bed  of  Black  river  shows  nu- 
merous small  ledges,  3  to  4  feet  high,  of  contorted  gneiss  and  reddish  granite. 

Above  the  mouth  of  the  East  Fork,  which  is  on  Sec.  36,  T.  23,  R.  3  W.,  exposures 
of  red  granite  are  seen  as  far  as  French's  mill,  on  Sec.  25.  The  wagon  road  which, 
for  half  a  mile  below  the  miU,  follows  the  west  bank  of  the  river  has,  on  the  east  side, 
ledges  of  red  granite,  and  on  the  west,  a  ridge  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  composed  of 
horizontal,  coarse-grained,  quartzose,  cross- laminated  sandstone.  In  one  place,  the 
exact  junction  of  the  two  formations  is  to  be  seen.  At  the  mill,  the  granite  exposures 
are  especially  large,  both  on  the  west  bank  and  on  a  large  island  in  the  stream.  Two 
kinds  of  the  granite  occur,  both  presenting  a  prevailing  pinkish  weathering:  (1)  a  rather 
fine-grained,  very  uniform  textured,  dark  reddish  kind  (988,  close  to  990);  and  (2),  a 
medium-grained,  uniform-textured,  pinkish-grey,  quartzose  kind  (987),  containing 
both  colorless  glassy, and  pink  translucent  quartz;  pink  orthoclase;  and  fine  black 
brilhant  mica.  Both  kinds  appear  like  handsome  building  or  ornamental  giunites.  No 
definite  bedding  structure  is  to  be  seen. 

On  the  wagon  roiul,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  Neillsville,  Sec.  22,  T.  24,  R. 
2  W.,  is  a  large  outcrop  200  yards  long,  and  10  to  40  feet  high,  of  i>ori)hyritic,  cal- 
careous gneiss,  striking  E.  W.,  and  dipping  80°  S.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  ex- 
posure, the  rock  (984),  is  medium-grained,  fine -laminated,  knotty,  and  highly  mica- 
ceous. Fresh  surfaces  show  a  large  quantity  of  fine-flaked  brilliant  black  mica,  whit<3 
quartz  in  Uttle  nests,  around  which  the  micaceous  lamina?  curve,  and  white  felspar, 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  smaller  nests  up  to  a  quarter  to  half  inch  in  diameter.  In 
large  quantity,  the  pulverized  rock  effervesces  briskly  in  muriatic  acid.  In  the  middle 
portion  of  the  leJge,  the  rock  (985),  closely  resembles  that  just  described;  but  shows 
mudi  pink  cleavable  felspar  and  less  mica,  the  pink  felspar  forming  the  knots.    At  the 
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routh  end,  the  gneiss  resembles  that  at  the  northern  end,  and  contains  large  masses  of 
white  quartz,  up  to  ten  by  four  feet  in  size. 

These  taiotty  gneisses  resemble  closely  others  which  occur  on  the  line  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Valley  Railroad,  in  Portage  county. 

Three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  Neillsville,  at  the  crossing  of  Black  river,  on  the  S. 
W.  qr.  Sec.  15,  T.  24,  R.  2  W.,  fine-grained,  light-pinkish,  slightly  gneissoid,  and  ver>' 
quartzose  granite  (983)  is  exposed,  with  a  vertical  dip  and  E.  W.  strike.  This  rock  is 
very  hard  and  compact,  and  appears  to  be  a  fine  ornamental  granite. 

Tne  gneissoid  and  red  granites  of  Black  and  YeUow  rivers  resemble  one  another 
closely,  and  appear  to  be  directly  continuous  with  one  another  underneath  the  sandstone, 
which  nearly  everywhere  between  the  two  rivers  is  the  surface  rock.  Occasionally  the 
crystalline  rocks  come  to  the  surface  in  the  interval,  and  are  then  of  the  same  character 
as  on  tiie  rivers;  as  for  instance,  on  O'Neil's  creek,  in  Sees.  1  and  2,  T.  24  R.  1  W., 
Clark  county,  where  red  granite  is  exposed;  and  on  a  high  bluff  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  T. 
2I|  R.  2  E.,  whose  upper  portions  are  reported  to  be  of  red  granite  with  sandstone  layers 
at  lower  levels. 

The  amount  of  these  reddish  ornamental  granites  of  extraordinarily  fine  quality  occur- 
ring on  Yellow  and  Black  rivers,  and  in  the  intervening  country,  appears  to  be  very 
great. 

THE  ISOLATED  ARCH^AN  AREAS. 

I.  In  General. 

We  have  next  to  consider  those  isolated  areas  of  Archaean  rocks 
which  are  found  protruding  through  the  surrounding  horizontal  Silu- 
rian strata,  at  points  widely  scattered  over  the  central  part  of  the 
state.  Plate  XVIII  is  a  sketch  map  showing  the  relative  positions 
of  these  various  areas,  as  also  the  nature  of  the  rocks  of  each  area, 
and  its  distance  from  the  southern  boundary  of  the  main  Archaean 
mass.  Xear  to  this  boundary  line  it  is  not  always  possible  to  be  sure 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  an  isolated  area,  when  we  find  a  mound-like 
exposure  of  crystalline  rocks,  with  sandstone  showing  in  the  vicinity 
at  lower  levels,  on  account  of  the  intricate  and  somewhat  indefinite 
nature  of  the  boundary  itself.  Besides  these  doubtful  areas,  which 
may  be  some>\'here  connected  with  the  main  Archaean  region  without 
intervening  horizontal  strata,  there  are,  however,  many  others  which 
occur  as  much  as  50  or  100  miles  within  the  region  of  the  Lower  Si- 
lurian rocks.  Underneath  these,  the  connection  witli  the  rocks  of  the 
main  Archaean  area  is,  of  course,  preserved,  the  separation  being  su- 
perficial only.  All  of  the  scattered  patches  are  but  points  of  the  uni- 
versal Archaean  basement,  upon  which  all  the  later  strata  are  built, 
liaving  earned  their  especial  immunity  from  complete  burial  by  virtuo 
of  the  resistant  nature  of  their  materials.  They  are  properly  buried 
mountains,  and  were  high  islands  and  reef- ledges  in  the  early  Paleozoic 
beas. 
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All  the  areas,  except  the  one,  or  ratlier  the  group,  including  the 
BarahKKj  ranges  in  Sauk  county,  are  of  small  sire,  generallj  occupying 
much  less  than  a  6/^[uare  mile  of  area.  With  the  same  exception,  thej 
are  all  mound-like  in  form,  rising,  usually,  s<>mewhat  abruptly  from 
the  surrounding  country,  which  is  frequently  level,  and  showing  al- 
ways considerable  rock  exposures  on  the  flanks  and  summits,  being 
often  almost  all  of  bare  rock.  Tliey  reach  heights  of  from  50  to  250 
feet,  but  are  usually  lower  than  surrounding  outlying  bluifs  of  the 
horizontal  strata.  The  Baraboo  group,  unlike  the  others,  constitutes 
a  series  of  bold  ridges,  one  of  which  reaches  elevations  of  SOO  and  900 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and  a  length  of  over  20  miles.  These 
ranges  are  so  important  an  element  in  the  topographical  features  of 
Central  Wisconsin,  that  they  have  already  received  attention  in  the 
chapter  on  general  topography.  They  are  still  more  fully  described 
in  subsequent  pages. 

Tlie  nature  of  the  rocks  composing  the  several  areas  is  not  always 
the  same.  The  large  areas  in  Sauk  county,  and  a  few  others,  are 
chiefly  of  quartzite;  a  numl)er  are  of  quartz-porphyry;  still  others 
of  granite,  which  is  different  in  diflferent  cases;  and  yet  others,  occur- 
ing  in  Jackson  county,  and  close  to  the  main  Archa?an  area,  are  of 
ferruginous  quartz-schist. 

Except  in  the  cases  of  the  granitic  areas,  these  rocks  arc  generally 
quite  distinctly  bedded,  and  are  usually  tilted  at  high  angles. 

In  many  of  the  areas,  especially  in  those  whose  elevation  is  consid- 
erable, horizontal  sandstone  is  found  Ivino:  immediatelv  asrainst  the 
tilted  crystalline  rocks,  pebbles  and  boulders  from  which  frequently 
occur  in  tlie  sandstone,  giving  it  often  a  rough,  conglomeratic  charac- 
ter, and  proving  at  once  the  great  antiquity  and  non-intrusive  nature 
of  the  rocks  from  which  they  are  derived.  Some  of  the  areas  have, 
without  doubt,  been  once  entirely  buried  beneath  the  sandstone  layers, 
to  whose  subsequent  denudation  they  owe  their  resurrection. 

The  following  tabulation  gives,  in  a  condensed  manner,  and  in  a 
form  convenient  for  comparison,  the  location,  size,  nature,  etc.,  of  each 
of  the  known  areas.  The  facts  with  regard  to  Isos.  II,  III,  XI,  XIII 
and  XVIII,  are  furnished  by  Prof.  Chamberlin,  in  whose  report  de- 
scriptions of  them  will  be  found. 
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II.  Special  Descriptions  of  the  Several  Areas. 
The  Barajjoo  Quartzite  Eanges. 

The  Baraboo  quartzite  ranges  occupy  much  the  largest  extent  of  territory,  and  are 
at  the  same  time  much  the  most  striking  and  most  important  as  influencing  the  to- 
pography of  the  state,  of  any  of  the  isolated  Archa?an  areas  that  occur  within  the  region 
of  the  Silurian  rocks.  Their  bold  character,  and  the  dissimilarity  between  tlieir  rocks 
and  those  of  the  country  around,  have  drawn  to  them  the  attention  of  previous  State 
Geologists,  as  well  as  of  other  scientific  men.  Percival*  regarded  the  quartzitcs  com- 
posing tlie  ranges  as  resulting  from  a  metamorphism  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  the 
surrounding  region.  Hall*  refers  them  correctly  to  the  Archaean,  making  tliem  Huro- 
rian,  but  his  detailed  examinations  were  not  published.  Alexander  Winchell^  calls  them 
'*  Lower  Potsdam,'*  on  the  evidence  of  some  fossils  belonging  to  the  middle  Potsdam, 
and  found  in  the  sandstone  lying  against  the  quartzite.  This  he  regards  as  proving  the 
**  Lower  Potsdam  '*  age  of  the  quartzite,  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  uncon- 
formable with  the  sandstone,  and  projects  upwanls  into  the  horizon,  not  only  of  the 
middle  Potsdam,  but  even  far  alwve  into  that  of  the  St.  Peters.  The  Archaean  age  of 
the  quartzite  was  first  definitely  proved  by  the  writer  in  1872,"*  and  this  conclusion  has 
since  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  work  of  other  geologists,^  and  also  by  liis  own 
farther  researches  in  the  region. 

Tlie  Baraboo  Bluffs  constitute  two  east  and  west  ranges  extending  some  25  miles  in 
length  through  the  towns  of  Caledonia,  in  Columbia  county,  and  Greenfield,  Merrimack, 
Smnpter,  Baraboo,  Honey  Creek,  Freedom,  Excelsior  and  Westfield,  in  Sauk  county. 
The  southern  one  of  the  ranges  is  much  the  bolder  and  more  continuous,  and  the  two 
are  not  exactly  parallel,  but  diverge  as  they  are  traced  westward.  At  their  eastern  ends, 
in  Columbia  county,  they  unite  in  a  bold  point,  rising  abruptly  from  the  low  ground  of 
the  Wisconsin  river,  here  at  the  easternmost  point  of  tJie  great  bend  wliich  the  quartzite 
ranges  compel  it  to  take.  Tracing  them  westward,  we  find  the  two  ridges,  about  mid- 
way in  tJieir  lengths,  some  four  miles  apart,  and  at  their  western  ends  a  mile  or  so  more 
than  this.  Here  a  bold,  nearly  north  and  soutli,  cross-ridge,  also  with  a  quartzite  core, 
unites  the  two,  thus  fimshing  an  entire  cordon  of  bluffs  around  a  depressed  interior.  All 
around  the  outside  of  this  circuit  of  hills,  except  beyond  tlie  western  cross-ridge,  the 
country  is  comparatively  low,  and  often  quite  level,  so  that  the  ridges  rise  very  boldly, 
forming,  for  a  non- mountainous  country,  quite  a  striking  feature  of  the  landscape. 

The  southern  quartzite  raiige  is  broken  down  in  only  one  place,  the  gorge  in  which 
Ues  the  Devil's  Lake,  and,  as  seen  from  the  low  ground  of  the  Wisconsin  river  on  the 
south,  presents  a  continuous,  wavy  crest,  often  with  large  areas  of  bare  rock,  and  with 
elevations  of  from  000  to  700  feet  above  the  river,  and  of  700  to  900  feet  above  Lake 
Michigan.  Its  higher  portions  have  a  width  of  from  one  to  four  miles,  tlie  outline  being 
quite  irregular  on  account  of  the  deep  and  very  anciently  eroded  valleys  that  indent  its 
sides.  The  great  antiquity  of  these  valleys  is  evinced  by  their  showing  on  tlieir  sides 
and  bottoms  layers  of  horizontal  sandstone  clinging  to  tlie  underlying  quartzite.  Tlie 
sandstone  has  evidently  been  dejxwited  in  valleys  wliicli  were  originally  formed  long 
before  its  deposition,  and  have  been  carved  out  anew  in  the  same  places,  on  account  of 

»  "  Annual  Report  of  ihe  Geological  Survey  of  Wisconsin,"  1856,  p,  101. 

«  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  1862. 

■American  Journal  of  Science  II,  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  238. 

*  Am.  Journal  of  Science,  Feb.,  IffTi. 

*See  J.  II.  Eaton  **0n  the  Kclations  of  the  Sandstones,  Conglomerate  and  Limeittone,  of  Sank 
county  to  each  otlier  and  to  the  Arolc,"  Am.  J.  Scl.  Ill,  vol.  V,  p.  144,  and  T.  C.  Chamberlin  on  the 
*'  Methods  of  Upheaval  of  the  Baraboo  Ranges,''  Wis.  Acad.  Scl.,  vol.  IT. 
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Its  friable  and  non-resistant  nature.  The  country  on  top  of  the  range  is  heavily  timljered 
presenting  in  this  regard,  as  also  in  its  almost  universal  heavy  clay  soil,  a  marked  con- 
trast with  the  lower  country  around.  This  clay  soil  has  caused  the  making  of  many  ex- 
cellent farms  on  top  of  tlie  range.  It  occurs  alike  on  the  quartzite  and  tlie  high-level 
sandstone.  In  tlie  eastern  extension  of  the  bluffs  it  might  be  regarded  as  of  glacial  ori- 
gin, but  to  the  westward  the  glacial  drift  limit  is  reached  about  midway  in  the  length 
of  the  range,  and  some  other  origin  must  be  sought. 

The  northern  range  is  much  less  pronounced  tlian  the  southern.  For  about  seven 
miles  west  from  the  junction  of  the  two,  in  Columbia  county,  it  forms  a  continuous  ridge 
some  300  to  400  feet  in  height,  but  generally  much  less  than  a  mile  in  width.  Further 
west  its  height  lessens  for  long  distances,  the  ArchaBan  rocks  forming  its  core  at  the 
same  time  becoming  covered  by  the  overlying  horizontal  sandstones,  through  which 
tliey  appear  here  and  there  in  small  outcrops.  Farther  west  still  this  range  rises  again, 
and  where  it  joins  the  cross  ridge  at  its  western  extremity  has  become  again  bold,  with 
a  height  of  200  to  300  feet.  Although  thus  indefinite  in  its  middle  portions,  the  higher 
ground  never  entirely  disappears  along  the  line  of  the  range,  except  at  the  three  points 
where  the  Baraboo  river  and  one  of  its  tributaries  cut  through  in  deep  gorges. 

The  depressed  area  within  the  circuit  of  the  quartzite  bluffs  is,  for  the  most  i)art, 
Boniewhat  higher  than  the  surrounding  outside  country,  and  towards  its  eastern  and 
western  extremities  rises  rather  rapidly  up  to  the  enclosing  ridges.  In  Columbia  county 
much  of  the  area  between  the  ranges  is  as  high  as  the  northern  range  itself,  and  is  un- 
derlaid by  a  great  thickness  of  sandstone,  which  fills  in  the  canoe-shaped  trough  of  the 
uniting  quartzite  belts.  At  one  time  the  rest  of  the  valley  between  the  ranges  was 
filled  in  a  similar  manner,  and  has  since  been  partially  recarved  in  the  friable  simdstone 
wliich  still  forms  its  bottom.  This  valley  is  now  traversed  longitudinally  by  the  Baraboo 
river,  which  enters  and  leaves  it  by  deep  gorges  through  the  northern  ridge,  having  a 
fall  between  the  gorges  of  about  70  feet. 

The  rock  constituting  the  great  body  of  the  Baraboo  ranges  is  a  quartzite  of  a  non- 
granular, usually  flaky,  texture,  and  of  a  color  from  nearly  white,  thmugh  gray,  pink, 
and  amethyst,  to  purplish-red  and  even  brick-red,  the  gray  and  deep-red  being  the  most 
common,  the  white  the  least  so.  Very  rarely  a  distinct  granular  texture  is  seen,  some- 
what more  commonly  a  slight  tendency  in  that  direction,  llie  quartzite  is  frequently 
very  distinctly  laminated,  the  lines  of  lamination  being  contorted  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, and  marked  by  alternating  light-colored  and  dark-colored  lines.  There  is  never 
any  cleavage  parallel  to  the  lamination  hues.  Next  in  abundance  to  the  regular  quartz- 
ite, and  merging  into  it,  are  heavy  beds  of  a  fine  metamorphic  conglomerate,  usually  of 
a  grajish  to  amethystine  color,  in  which  tlie  matrix  and  pebbles  are  alike  of  quartzite, 
and  not  always  very  well  defined  from  one  another.  Fonuing  thin  layers  lx»tween  the 
thick  layers  of  quartzite,  is  in  many  places  to  be  seen  a  peculiar  greasy-surfaced  quartz- 
pchifit,  the  laminae  of  which  are  composed  of  quartzite  like  that  of  the  regular  quartzite 
layers,  seamed  and  covered  on  the  surface  witli  a  soft,  lilac  to  white,  talc-hke,  mineral. 
This  slate  or  schist  usually  exhibits  the  true  slaty  or  transverse  cleavage.  The  soft 
mineral  pervading  it- is  suspected  to  be  always,  as  it  certainly  is  sometimes,  aluminous 
rather  than  magnesian.  It  occurs  occasionally  forming  slaty  layer?  with  but  little 
quartz  admixture,  and,  in  small  seams,  even  entirely  pure.  It  then  has  rather  the 
physical  characters  of  a  compacted  clay,  and  this  appearance  is  borne  out  by  the  analyses 
given  beyond,  which  show  that  the  pure  clay-like  kinds  are  probably  not  distinct  miner- 
als, but  rather  a  mixture  of  a  clayey  substance  with  fine  sihca.  In  both  physical  prop- 
erties and  chemical  composition  this  material  is  closely  allied  to  the  pipestone  of  south- 
west Minnesota,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  color. 

Other  quartz-schists  of  quite  a  different  character  have  been  observed  forming  tlio 
lowest  layers  of  tlie  north  quartzite  range,  both  at  the  Lower  Narrows  of  the  Baraboo 
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and  at  the  Upper  Narrows  of  the  same  stream.  These  aie  white  to  straw-colored,  dis- 
tinctly granular  in  toxtiure,  the  quartz  grains  being  of  translucent  glassy  quartz.  The 
whole  rock  is  more  or  less  pervaded  by  a  soft  clayey  material,  and  splits  out  in  large 
thin  sheets.  On  the  northernmost  portions  of  the  north  range,  at  the  Lower  Narrows, 
and  also  for  a  short  distance  to  the  westward,  a  great  thickness  of  quartz-porphyry  is 
to  be  observed.  This  porphyry  resembles  that  of  the  several  small  porphyry  areas  of  ■ 
the  a(\joining  portions  of  Columbia,  Marquette  and  Green  Lake  counties  and  proves  at 
once  that  we  must  regard  these  areas  as  part  of  the  same  formation  that  appears  in  the 
Baraboo  ranges. 

In  the  quartzite,  milk-white  veins  and  nests  are  frequently  to  be  seen.  In  some 
places,  as  at  the  Upper  Narrows,  the  white  quartz  veins  show  frequently  geodic  cavities, 
lined  with  quartz-crystals  of  great  clearness  and  beauty,  and  not  unfrequently  of  very 
large  size,  though  usually  small.  In  the  veins  at  the  Upper  Narrows,  such  crystal - 
lined  cavities  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Along  with  the  crystals,  sometimes  compacted 
over  them,  sometimes  loose  in  the  cavities,  and  again  in  thin  seams  by  itself,  is  to  be 
seen  a  soft,  white  mineral.  This  is  often  pulverulent,  at  times  gritty,  at  others  a  nearly 
impalpable  powder,  and  is  shown  by  analysis  to  be  essentially  a  silicate  of  alumina. 
With  the  wliite  quartz,  in  nests  of  some  size,  is  often  to  be  observed  brilliant  specular 
iron  in  large  crystalline  surfetces.  It  occurs  also  in  some  of  the  layers  of  quartzite,  in 
fine  scales.  Titanic  iron  is  also  reported.  These,  with  the  peculiar  aluminous  silicate 
alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  quartz- schists,  are  the  only  minerals  known  to  occu* 
in  the  Baraboo  rocks. 

Fig.  23. 
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Ranges. 

Scale  natural,  12,000  feet  to  the  inch.* 

The  quartzitos  and  associated  rocks  are  quite  distinctly  bedded,  though  tlie  bedding 
is  not  unfrequently  obscured  by  cross-jointing,  which  is  often  to  be  observed  on  a  grand 
scale.  The  dip,  wherever  observed,  is  towards  the  north,  through  the  whole  extent  of 
both  ranges,  but  varies  much  in  amount.  In  the  southern  range  it  is  usually  quite 
low,  as  low  sometimes  as  15*"  in  the  middle  and  broadest  portions.  In  the  nortliem 
range  the  dips  are  always  much  higher,  running  from  55°  to  90".  The  rocks  of  tlie 
two  ranges  appear,  however,  to  be  parts  of  a  continuous  series,  the  quartz- porphyry 
beds  of  the  northern  range  constituting  the  uppermost  layers. 

For  the  relative  positions  of  the  different  ranges  and  their  relations  to  the  surround- 

*  A  sketch,  similar  to  this,  accompanies  a  paper  by  Prof.  Chamberlin,  "  On  the  Method  of  Up- 
heaval of  the  Baiaboo  Ranges,"'  Trans.  Wis.  Acad.  Sci.,  Vol.  II,  bat  it  is  not  drawn  on  a  natural 
scale. 
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ing  horizontal  strata,  see  Atlas  Plate  XIV,  and  the  sections  of  Plate  XXI  of  this  vol- 
ume. If  the  view,  just  indicated,  that  there  axe  no  folds  concealed  >^<»— B?t^  Hm»  Mud- 
stone  in  the  intervening  valley,  is  the  coxrect  ooe,  the  **m*^*«—  of  the  entire  series  magi 
be  very  great,  and  Hie  amoont  of  eionon  that  has  taken  place  correspondingly  great. 
Fig.  23  indicates  the  present  structure  and  relative  positions  of  the  ridges,  and,  by  the 
dotted  lines  above,  the  possible  original  structure,  and  the  extent  of  the  erosion  tliat  has 
taken  place.  The  figure  is  drawn  to  a  natural  scale,  the  line  of  section  being  tlie  same 
as  that  of  Fig.  II  of  Plate  XX.  Tlie  heavy  black  line  represents  the  overlying  Potsdam 
sandstone.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  valley  between  the  ranges  owed  its  existence, 
to  some  extent,  in  the  first  place,  to  soft  rocks  intercalated  between  the  harder  quart- 
zites.  The  hypothesis  of  Fig.  23  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  entire  disappear- 
ance of  the  other  side  of  tlie  great  arch,  aw  well  as  the  pecuHar  ways  in  which  the 
ranges  come  together  at  their  extremities  are  difficult  to  explain  by  it.  It  may  be  said 
in  tliis  connection  that  the  dip  observations  toward  the  west  are  not  so  satisfactory  or 
numerous  as  they  might  be. 

The  irregular  areas  over  wliich  the  Archaean  rocks  are  at  sur^ce,  are  indicated,  as  ac- 
curately as  present  knowledge  will  i)ermit,  on  Atlas  Plate  XIV.  The  greatest  difficulty 
in  the  tracing  of  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  quartzite  areas  lies  in  the  fact  that  rem- 
nants of  the  horizontal  sandstones  wliich  fiank  and  cover  them  may  be  found  at  ahnost 
any  elevation  upon  the  bluffs,  so  that  no  barometrical  observations  are  of  avail.  The 
areas,  as  indicated,  are,  however,  very  nearly  accurate.  There  are  places  within  them 
where,  without  doubt,  patches  of  the  covering  sandstone  occur,  but  the  quartzite  is  in 
every  such  ca.se  but  a  short  distance  beneath.  The  peculiar  features  of  these  sandstones 
and  their  relations  to  the  other  Silurian  strata  of  the  region  are  treated  of  on  a  subse- 
quent page. 

Beginning  the  detailed  descriptions  at  the  best  known,  and  at  the  same  tmie  one  of 
the  most  remarkable,  ]x>ints  about  the  quartzite  ranges,  we  note  first  tlie  occurrences  in 
the  vicinity  of  DeviPs  Lake,  in  T.  11,  ranges  6  and  7  E.,  Sauk  county.  Here  the 
southern  range  is  cut  entirely  through  by  a  deep  quartzite- walled  valley  or  gorge,  500 
feet  in  depth,  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  width.  In  its  northern  portion  tliis  valley 
trends  due  north  and  south  for  about  a  mile;  turning  then  abruptly  at  right  angles  it 
extends  eastward  two  miles  and  a  half.  In  the  north  and  south  part  lies  Devil's  Lake, 
with  a  length  of  something  more  than  a  mile,  and  a  width  one-fourth  less  than  this,  its 
surface  bemg  about  100  feet  above  the  valley  surface  at  the  eastern  end  of  tlie  gorge, 
more  than  100  feet  above  the  Baraboo  river  at  Baraboo,  and  more  than  200  above  tho 
Wisconsin  at  Merrimack.  It  is  held  in  this  elevated  position  by  two  immense  morainic 
heaps  of  glacial  drift  lying  at  either  end  of  the  lake  and  rising  more  than  100  feet 
alx)ve  its  level.  Tlie  lake  has  a  nearly  level  sandy  bottom  except  near  the  shores,  and  is 
over  most  of  its  area  some  30  feet  in  depth.  It  has  no  outlet,  and  but  one  small  stream 
running  into  it.  It  is  thus  probably  fed  chiefly  by  springs,  and  maintains  its  level  by 
evaporation  and  by  filtering  through  the  lieai)s  of  gravel  and  sand  which  hold  it  in 
l)lace.  Near  the  northwest  comer  a  small  stream  running  into  the  Baraboo  passes 
witliin  a  few  rods  of  the  lake,  and  possibly  carries  with  it  some  of  the  lake  water. 

As  shown  on  the  map  of  Plate  XIX,  on  its  west  and  south  sides  the  lake  washes  the 
bases  of  the  bounding  chffs  of  the  gorge.  Both  east  and  west  cliffs  are  highest  near 
their  southern  ends,  towards  which  they  rise  gradually  from  the  north,  following  roughly 
the  dip  planes,  which  also  rise  southward,  and  tlie  edges  of  which  can  be  seen  quite  well 
marked  on  either  wall  of  the  gorge.  By  aneroid  measurement  the  highest  point  of  the 
west  bluff  is  475  feet  above  the  lake  level  or  860  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and  tlie 
southern  portion  of  the  east  bluff  but  Uttle  lower.  In  their  upper  portions  the  clifls  are 
vertical,  sometunes  for  as  much  as  200  feet  or  more,  but  their  lower  parts  are  clothed 
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with  a  heavy  talus  or  '*  ancle/'  composed  of  great  blocks  of  the  quartzite  that  have 
fallen  from  the  cliiis  above.  These  masses  are  often  as  much  as  20  feet  on  a  side,  with 
a  somc^what  regular  shape  imparted  by  the  powerful  joints  that  everywhere  traverse  the 
quartzite,  and  cut  it  into  blocks  only  needing  to  be  slightly  diulodged  in  order  to  fall 
down  the  cliff.  For  the  greater  portion  of  their  lengths  both  east  and  west  blufli  arc 
quite  narrow,  being  backed  by  deep  ravines  opening  northward.  The  northern  end  of  the 
east  bluff,  especially,  is  a  mere  crest,  having  behind  it  one  of  the  ancient  sandstone- 
lined  ravines  that  have  before  been  mentioned. 

In  it«  east  and  west  extension,  the  valley  preserves  the  same  characters  as  above  de- 
scribed, the  cUff  on  the  north  side  being  the  highest  and  boldest,  and  retaining  for  a 
long  distance  the  height  it  attains  at  the  corner  where  the  valley  bends.  Along  the  face 
of  this  cliil*  the  heavy  quartzite  beds  are  seen  on  the  strike,  and  present,  therefore,  an 
appearance  of  horizontality  when  viewed  from  the  valley  below.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
valley,  S.  E.  qr.,  Sec.  20,  T.  11,  R.  7  E,  tlie  northern  chff  is  of  horizontal  sandstone, 
behind  which  the  quartzite  passes,  whilbt  the  south  cliff  terminates  in  a  sharp  rocky 
point  known  as  the  Devil's  Nose.  From  the  summit  of  this  cliff,  a  short  distance  west- 
ward from  the  nose,  is  taken  the  view  on  Plate  XV.,  the  Frontispiece  of  this  report.  The 
outlook  is  northwestward  through  the  east  and  west  part  of  the  valley  to  the  lake,  be- 
yond which  the  western  cliff  of  the  lake  is  seen.  Doubling  the  nose,  we  are  on  the 
south  side  of  the  range,  with  Sauk  Prairie  in  front,  and  the  high  bluff  with  its  rochea- 
montonees  surfaces  of  quartzite  behind;  these  surfaces  rise  in  rude  steps,  which  are 
due  to  the  gradual  northern  dip. 

Near  the  top  of  the  sides  of  the  ravine  shown  by  the  map  on  the  southwest  comer  of 
the  lake,  horizontal  sandstone  and  coarse  conglomerate  occur,  the  pebbles  of  the  con- 
glomerate coming  from  the  quartzite  against  wliidi  it  Ues.  Nowhere  else  along  the 
sides  of  the  valley  until  we  reiich  its  eastern  end  are  any  indications  of  it^ever  having 
been  filled  with  sandstone,  and,  consequently,  of  its  equally  great  antiquity  with  other 
ravines  about  the  quartzite  ranges.  This  occurrence  itself  is  not  necessarily  any  such 
indication,  for  the  sandstone  is  found  only  at  a  high  level,  and  may  .herefore  have  been 
introduced  from  the  northward,  quite  independently  of  the  valley  of  Devil's  Lake,  which 
we  are  thus  led  to  believe  is  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  Potsdam  period. 

This  valley  has  evidently  been  at  some  time  the  passage  of  a  large  stream.  We  can- 
not suppose  that  it  ha*<  been  produced  by  any  other  process  than  that  of  erosion,  and 
such  an  erosion  as  coald  only  be  effjct^d  by  the  ag>ncy  of  running  water.  Confirming 
this  view,  we  find,  high  up  on  the  cliff  sides,  A^ithin  l'">0  feet  of  the  summit,  remnants  of 
large  potholes,  several  feet  in  diameter,  presenting  smoothed  surfaces,  and  having  about 
them  many  small  pabbles  and  sm3;>theJ  bould:'rd  which  may  have  been  eng-aged  in  the 
work  of  their  formation.  The  large  size  of  the  valley  suggests  that  it  may  have  been 
the  passage  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  which  at  the  close  of  tlie  Glacial  period  found  its 
ancient  channel  obstnicted  by  the  great  drift  heaps  that  are  now  to  be  seen  in  it,  ani 
was  forced  to  find  its  way  eastward  to  the  valley  of  the  great  river  that  for  long  a^es 
before  the  Gkicial  penod  drained  the  wliole  basin  of  the  Wolf  and  Upper  Fox  through 
tlie  valley  of  the  Lower  Wisconsin  to  tlie  Mississippi.  This  valley,  whicli  the  deflected 
river  reached  at  Portage,  and  which  it  subsequently  appropriated  as  its  own,  passes  al- 
together to  the  eastward  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  quartzite  ranges.  If  tliis  is  a 
correct  view,  the  river  must  have  had  a  passage  through  the  northern  range  also,  an  1 
this  passage  would  be  fomid  in  the  Lower  Narrows  of  the  Baraboo,  a  much  wid?/ 
channel  than  is  needed  by  that  small  stream.  ITiis  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
DevU's  Lake  valley  is  offered  as  a  suggestion  only.  The  Baraboo  may  be  the  stream  t) 
which  the  work  should  be  allotted,  but,  if  so,  we  must  imagine  it  to  have  been  a  muc'i 
larger  and  more  powerful  stream  than  now.  Only  ten  miles  above  on  its  course  t'l  3 
gorge  through  which  it  passes  the  northern  ranj?  pesents  no  such  proportions  as  see.i 
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about  the  Devil's  Lake  vaUej.    For  a  further  idea  of  the  stmcture  of  this  valley  refei* 
ence  is  made  to  the  sections  of  Plates  XIX  and  XX. 

The  rock  in  the  vicinity  of  Devil's  I^ike,  omitting  reference  now  to  the  Siluoan  con- 
glomerate and  eandstones,  ia  nearly  altogether  the  typical  quartzite  of  the  region,  an 
above  dOBcribed.  It  generally  ahowa  aome  shade  of  red.  On  Uie  weathered  surfaces  of 
some  of  the  large  fallen  niasaea  in  the  edge  of  the  lake,  a  distinct  tendency  (o  agranular 
texture  is  perceptible,  whilst  a  fresh  surface  shows  generally  no  (races  of  it.  Fine  lines 
of  lamination  are  nearly  eveiywhere  to  be  seen,  and  are  generally  quite  strikingly 
marked,  but  there  is  never  any  structure  parallel  to  them.  They  are  nearly  always  bent 
into  sharp  angles,  or  curved  and  contorted,  presenting  often  the  im-gularities  seen  in 
the  bedding  of  sandstone.  Whilst  many  of  the  bendings  in  these  lines  raay  be  due  to 
original  iiTugularities  of  deposition,  or  to  contortion  at  the  time  of  disturbance  andalter- 
atiou,  there  are  surfaces  where  they  present  such  a  peculiar  knotty  and  concenlnc  ap- 
pearance  as  strongly  (o  suggest  a  concretionary  origin.  A  portion  about  3  feet  square 
of  such  a  surface  is  figured  in  Fig.  24.    The  lines  are  altemalingly  light  and  dark  red. 

Fia.  24. 


In  a  few  places  white  quartz  veins  with  geodic  quartz  crystals  aie  seen,  but  these  do  not 
characterize  any  considerable  portion  of  the  rock.  All  about  the  Devil's  Lake  valley  the 
bedding  of  the  quartzite  is  quite  distinct,  and  is  made  apparent  by  the  existence  of  large 
dip  Burfaces,  often  beautifully  ripple-marked.  At  the  northern  ends  of  both  east  and 
west  bluffsof  the  lake  many  such  siu-facea  occur.  Others  are  seen  on  the  sides  of  the 
railroad  track  about  midway  the  length  of  the  lake.  These  all  givciininclinBtion  to  the 
north  of  l-^"  to  2-5°,  the  higher  figure  being  seldom  reached,  and  a  strike  of  N.  80°  E. 
The  quartzite  layers  are  many  feet  in  thickness,  showing  no  internal  atnicture  whatever 
parallel  to  the  general  dip  direction,  but  being  atfected  everywhere  by  the  curved  and 
bent  lamination  alluded  to.  Between  the  quartdte  beds  occur  layers  of  greasy  quarts- 
slate,  usually  but  a  few  inches  in  width.  Such  a  layer  is  well  exposed  on  the  side  of  the 
radroad  track  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  the  laniince  dipping  N.  ,37*,  or  transverse  to 
the  bedding  planes.  The  slate  is  quartzite,  like  that  of  the  surrounding  beds,  but  la 
penetrated  by  a  soft,  greasy  mineral,  and  affected  by  slaty  cleavage.  As  the  cleavage 
planes  of  the  slate  approach  Ihe  surface  of  the  adjoining  quartzite,  they  curve  towards 
and  penetrate  it  to  a  short  distance,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  25.     Large  surfaces  of  quartzite, 
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which  have  had  one  of  these  alaty  lajera  reniored  Erom  above  them,  show  a  peculiar 
rid|^  appeanuice.  eviuentty  due  to  the  passage  into  them  of  the  slaty  cleara^  planes. 
At  the  eummit  of  the  east  bluff,  near  its  southern  end,  indicationi  of  a  soinenhat 
lower  dip  than  elsewhere  are  seen,  whilst  at  the  Devil's  Nose,  surfaces  occur  slantingf  as 
much  as  29°  northward.  At  the  latter  place,  uumy 
crosa-jointb  obscure  the  bedding,  neariy  all  of  the 
planes,  boweviT,  sloping  northward.  Some  very 
large  ones  were  not^,  with  as  high  an  an^le  as  82°, 
corereil  with  a  shining,  soft,  gieus;  film.  In  seams 
and  nests  in  the  quaitzite,  in  this  ricinitf,  occun 
a  compact,  but  soft,  clay-like  substance  (12^4)  of  a 
lilac  color,  which  ia  jtenetrated  by  fine  white  Btrings, 
andcoutaina:  sihca,  6'2.1B;  alumina,  29.67;  iron  ox- 
ide, 4.17;  lime.  0.1(J;  water,  2.-)0=99,36.  llussub- 
stance  a[>]>ear  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  per- 
vades and  gives  character  to  the  quartz -scliisls  of 
the  region,  and  is  cJosely  allied  to  the  red  ''  pipe- 
.  stone,"  that  occuib  with  the  quartzites  of  Bamn 
county,  and  again  in  southwest  Minnesota. 
On  the  summits  and  sides  of  all  the  clifik  about  the  lake  and  valley,  two  sel^  of  very 
TBorked  verhcal  crosa-jointa  are  to  be  seen,  the  more  prominent  and  persistent  set  trend- 
ing H.  45'  W.  These  joints  have  produced,  on  the  upper  portions  of  thediffa,  a  striking 
colaranar  appearance,  the  separate  columns  of  quartzit«.  20  to  40  feet  in  height,  often 
(tandmg  entirely  detached  by  the  joint  cracks  from  the  main  ditf.  In  some  cases,  in- 
tcrrening  masses  of  quartzite  have  fallen,  and  left  entirely  isolated  neetUes  at  a  distance 
from  the  clifl'  face. 

Ab  in  the  ravine  at  the  southwest  comer  of  the  lake,  so  also  in  many  other  places  on 
the  north  flank  of  the  ridge,  horizontal  ledges  of  sandstone  and  very  ooarse  conglonirr- 
ale  occur,  abutting  against,  and  unconformably  overlying  the  quartzite.  At  the  north- 
em  point  of  the  east  bjufl',  the  contact  of  the  two  formations  is  beautifully  CTposcil.  and 
the  veiy  instructive  section  represented  in  Fig.  26  occurs.     Here  the  ends  of  columnar, 

Fio.  26. 
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joint- detached,  tnaesefl  of  the  quartzite  are  suiroonded  and  filled  between  by  tiie  hori- 
zontal BOndstone,  the  whole  capped  with  a  heavy  layer  of  a  conglomerate  corupoaed  of 
angular,  Bubongular,  and  rounded  masses  of  qaaiidtc,  embedded  in  a  coarse,  fnuble, 
sandy  matrix,  which  ie  occasionally  cemcntt^  by  the  brown  oxide  of  iron,  and  ia  not 
unfrequently  alniost  altogether  excluded  by  the  included  boulders.  The  quartzite  of  the 
bouldera  and  pebbles  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ledges  further  up  the  bluff.  Places  also 
occur,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  where  the  sand  and  quartzit«  pebbles  axe  wedged  down 
into  the  joint-eraclcB  of  the  quartzite. 

Eastwardfroiu  the  monthoftheDeTil's  Lake  valley,  in  Sec.  29,  T.  11,  R.  7E,tJw 
southern  face  of  the  quartzite  range  continues  high  and  bold  on  the  right  hand,  oh  far 
as  Sec.  25,  T.  12,  R.  8  E.,  in  Columbia  county.  On  Mr.  FiUimmons'  place,  on  Sec.  22, 
T.  11,  E.  7  E.,  Sauk  county,  near  Parphrcy's  glen,  and  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
BOutb  slope  of  Uie  ridge,  one  of  the  highest  points  on  tbe  whole  range  of  bluffs  occora, 
the  elevation  being  nearly  100  feet  greater  tlian  that  of  the  Devil's  Lake  bluffi.  The 
point  is  in  use  by  tlio  Unit«d  States  Coaat  Survey,  as  a  signul  station.  North  from  the 
signal  station,  the  quortzite  range  has  a  width  on  top  of  nearly  three  miles.  As  far  as 
Sec.  3,  T.  11,  B.  S  E..  Colombia  county,  the  Booth  &ce  of  tbe  range,  except  at  the 
higher  levels,  where  large  surfaces  of  bare  quartzite  occur,  is  composed  of  sandstone, 
with  some  coarse  conglomerate,  which  flanks  the  quartzite  in  horizontal  layers.  Tliese 
flanking  sandstones  ore  well  exposed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Devil's  I^ke  gorge;  in  Par- 
phrey's  glen,  en  the  Ime  between  sections  23  and  22,  T.  11,  R.  7  E.,  Sauk  county;  and 
again  in  Dorward's  or  St.  Mary's  glen,  on  the  line  of  sections  18  and  7,  T.  II,  B.  6  E., 
Columbia  county.  In  all  theiie  places,  the  sandstone  layers  appear  to  possess  a  small 
dip.  about  5°,  away  from  the  quartzite  core.  At  Dorward's  Olen,  the  quartzite  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  north  end  of  the  gorge,  and  lying  upon  and  against  it  sixty  feet  of  horiz- 
ontal sandstone  and  bowlder-conglomerate,  as  shown  in  Fig.  27.  These  are  ex- 
posed on  the  wall  of  the  gorge,  the  conglomerate  forming  the  base  of  the  cliff  and 
the  stream  bed.  with  a  thickness  seen  of  four  feet.  The  bowlders  of  ttie  conglomerate 
are  largely  irregular,  angular  masses  rencliing  up  to  eight  inches  in  size,  and  are 
almost  entirely  without  surrounding  matrix.  The  quartzite  at  the  head  of  the  glen  is 
Don-granulnr,  pinkLsh-gray  to  red,  and  without  plain  bedding. 

Fio.  27. 
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East  of  Sec. ;!,  T.  11,  R.  8  K.,  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  range,  the  flanking  sandstene 
appeals  to  be  wanting,  outcrops  of  quartzite  in  placen  extending  from  summit  to  baae  o( 
the  southern  face  of  the  range.  Such  a  place  occurs  on  the  northern  side  of  Soc.  3,  and 
southern  side  of  Sec.  H4,  T.  12,  K.  8  E.,  near  Mr.  Fleming's  house.  Hero  the  quartiitd 
bluff  rises  immeiliately  from  tlie  north  side  of  the  Portage  road,  showing  for  the  first 
stt-cp  ascent  of  'i'-H  feet,  larg.;  loose  masses  and  rough  exposures  of  a,  melamorphio 
conglomerdte,  in  which  matrix  and  pebbles  are  botli  of  quartzite,  the  pebbles  being  very 
nmall  and  in  no  wiiy  ilifferent  from  the  matrix.  From  the  top  of  thia  slope  a  gradually 
riang  wooded  step  is  crossed  for  about  a  tlurd  of  a  mile  to  a  second  nearlj  precipitous 
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rise  of  over  a  hundred  feet.  The  summit  is  of  bare  rock,  and  is  a  mere  crest,  others 
similar  to  it  occurring  east  and  west  along  the  range.  The  bedding  of  the  quartsdte  is 
distinct,  the  strike  being  N.  6S°  E.,  and  dip  60"*  N. 

On  Sees.  tU,  85,  26  and  27,  T.  12,  R.  8  E.,  numerous  other  large  quartzite  exposures 
occur.  On  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  27.  large  outcrops  on  the  roadside  show  pinkish-gray, 
opaque  quartzite  (755)  with  very  fine  greenish-black  streaks  (Mica?). 

The  eastern  end  of  the  quartzite  ranges  is  on  Sec.  25,  T.  12,  R.  8  E.,  where  the 
two  ranges  tmite  in  the  bold  point  that  has  been  heretofore  alluded  to.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  point  the  horizontal  sandstone  begins  again  to  flank  the  quartzite.  On  the 
N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  25,  the  road  ascending  the  bluff  shows  sandstone,  with  a  slight  slant 
eastward,  nearly  to  the  top.  Near  by,  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  26,  are  large 
rounded  exposures  (roches  motUanSes)  of  quartzite  showing  on  the  top  glacial  furrows 
and  scratches,  and  also  several  large  smoothed  potholes/  the  largest  two  feet  wide  and 
one  foot  deep,  with  connecting  furrows.  Occurring  where  no  stream  could  now  possibly 
run,  thosf^  potholes  are  of  interest  as  showing  the  great  erosion  the  quartzite  must  have 
undergc  no  since  their  formation. 

Along  the  northern  side  of  the  north  range  and  westward  from  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity, the  flanking  sandstone  continues  nearly  to  the  county  line.  On  the  south  sido 
of  section  23,  well  up  on  the  bluff,  a  steep  ravine  has  laid  bare  the  sandstone  and  quartz- 
ite nearly  in  contact,  as  shown  in  Fig.  28.    The  quartzite  here  (753)  is  a  fine  metamor- 
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phic  conglomemte,  in  which  the  matrix  of  pinkish- white  quartz  embraces  darkor-hued 
pebbles  ^  inch  to  \  inch  in  diamett^r.  The  pebbles  are  very  firmly  attached  to  the 
matrix,  and  are  not  always  well  defined  from  it.  Neata  and  veins  of  white  quartz  (754) 
occur  in  this  rock. 

On  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  sec.  22,  T.  12,  R.  8  E.,  a  deep  ravine  shows  a  great  thickness  of 
sandstone,  with  a  lx}(l  of  bowlder  conglomerate,  dipping  northward,  or  away  from  the 
quartzite.  Further  westward  along  the  road  from  Portage  to  Baraboo,  which  follows 
the  foot  of  tht^  bluff,  sandstone  is  seen  in  numerous  places.  On  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  21, 
high  up  on  the  blufl^,  a  well  goes  through  10  feet  of  sandstone  and  then  into  quartzite. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  the  quartzite  core  is  in  places  along  here  entirely  covered  by 
Simdstone.  The  core  does  not  extend,  however,  beyond  the  southern  line  of  sections  19, 
20,  and  21,  for  here  wells  pass  tlux)ugh  over  170  feet  of  sandstone.  After  passing  the 
county  hne,  the  north  slope  of  the  quartzite  is  again  free  from  its  sandstone  mask,  and 
is  to  be  seen  in  small  outcrops  dipping  N.  60*". 
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Map  07  THE  Lower  Narrows  of  tue  Baraboo. 
Scale  V/t  Inches  to  the  mile. 


On  Sections  23  and  26,  T.  12,  R.  7  E.,  Sauk  county,  theBa^iboo  river  passes  the  north 
quarbzite  range  in  a  gorge  known  as  the  Lower  Narrows  of  the  Baraboo.     Fig  29 

indicates  the  topography  and  points  of 
Fig.  29.  interest  in  the  vicuiity  of  the  Narrows. 

The  passage  is  nearly  half  a  mile  in 
width,  the  level  bottom  extending  to  the 
foot  c)f  the  cliffs  on  either  side.  The 
cliffs  rise  400  feet  above  the  river,  and 
show  finely  the  great  beds  of  quartzite, 
and  associated  strata.  The  gorge  is 
much  wider  than  needed  by  the  small 
stream  that  now  occupies  it,  and  may, 
as  already  suggested,  have  been  at  one 
time  used  by  the  Wisconsin,  as  the  val- 
ley of  Devil's  Lake  seems  to  have  been. 
It  is  unhke  the  latter  valley  in  having 
been,  in  part  at  least,  formed  first  before 
the  Potsdam  periocl,  as  indicated  by  the 
way  in  which  horizontal  sandstone  and 
conglomerate  ledges  occur  around  the 
heads  of  steep  ravines  that  extend  down 
tlie  cliff  towards  the  main  gorge.  Fig. 
80  is  a  section  north  and  south  through 
the  west  bluff  at  the  Narrows.  It  is  a  combination  of  a  paced  section  made  along  the 
west  hnc  of  sections  2^3  and  26,  and  of  another,  not  so  carefully  measured,  made  about 
40  rods  further  west.  The  first  follows  closely  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  where  the  quartzite 
l^eds  iire  exposed  to  the  southern  edge  of  the  ridge,  the  other  runs  a  little  west  of  north 
from  Mrs.  Garrison's  house,  in  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  27,  and  passes  for  along  distance  over 
horizontal  sandstone  and  conglomerate  layers  filling  an  old  ravine  in  the  quartzite.  The 
scale  of  the  figured  section  is  a  natural  one,  and  the  contour  mdicated  is  quite  closely 
that  of  the  range  on  the  westernmost  of  the  two  lines. 

Beginmng  with  the  north  end  of  the  section,  we  find,  forming  the  north  face  of  the 
range,  in  bold  northward  sloping  ledges,  quartz-porphyry  about  600  feet  in  width. 
Tliis  porphyry  (1244,  1252)  is  for  the  most  part  dull-red  to  pinkish  on  the  weathered 
surface,  which  is  a  good  deal  altered,  often  iron-stained,  and  has  generally  a  whitish 
undercnist.  The  least  altered  specimens  show  a  brownish- pink  matrix,  through  which 
are  scattered,  very  tliickly,  large  facets,  up  to  J^  inch  in  diameter,  of  bright-red  cleava- 
ble  felspar,  and,  more  sparsely,  minute  facets  of  a  white  kind.  In  nearly  all  speci- 
mens a  few  small  greenish-black  l)lotches,  apparently  composed  of  fine  mica  scales, 
occur,  as  also  small  iron-stained  cavities,  which  often  show  linings  of  minute  quarte- 
ciystals.  The  pori^hyry  is  very  distinctly  bedded,  showing  au  E.  W.  strike,  and  a  dip 
of  58°  to  60^  N.  Towards  its  lowest  portions,  and  higher  up  on  the  bluff,  it  l)ecomes 
gradually  more  slaty  in  character  (1245  and  1245a),  the  felspar  facets,  though  very  nu- 
merous, becoming  at  the  same  time  less  well  defined,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  laminae 
becoming  covered  with  a  soft  greasy  mineral.  This  finally  changes  to  a  distinct  schist,* 
about  80  feet  wide,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  the  soft  mineral,  and  aUied  to  the 
greasy  quartz-schists  occurring  at  Devil's  Lake,  but  without  transverse  cleavage.  Con- 
tinuing the  ascent  of  the  bluff  southward,  quartzite  is  seen  lying  immediately  under- 
neath the  schist,  and  forming  the  body  of  the  ridge  to  the  foot  of  its  southern  slope. 
At  first  this  quartzite  is  much  veined  and  seamed  with  reticulating  veins  of  white 
quartz,  in  which  fine  specular  iron  is  occasionally  to  be  seen.    At  the  summit  of  the 

J  Thi<  arhl9t  \»  probably  non-magnesian,  like  the  schiste  of  Devil's  Lake,  ordiuarily  called  talcose. 
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hill  Ehie  character  ia  leea  nuu^ed,  and  the  nick  (12-jO)  a  a  dark 
reddiBh'piirple  quartiiUi  with  a  distinct  tendcnc;  to  a  gnuiular 
texture,  Lbe  individual  graiiis  being  viticous  und  translucent, 
liut  the  rock  aa  a  whole  having  a  dull,  opaque  appearance.    The 
bedding  of  the  quartzite  ia  not  everywhere  very  plain.    Towa  rda 
the  north  the  layers  appear  to  conform  to  the  directiottB  noticed 
in  the  overlying  porphyry,  but  further  southward  the  inclination 
is  much  sleeper,  and  on  the  south  slope,  near  the  end  of  the 
ndgp  beautjfiully  ripple'marbed  vertical  surfucea  are  seen.     In- 
tewtratifled  witli  the  quartiite  in  placea  are  some  greasy-sur- 
faced schistose  hiyers.     At  tlie  foot  of  the  hiU.  near  Mis.  Gar- 
rison s  house,  the  low  est  member  of  the  series  ia  aeen  in  a  pecu- 
liar white  lo  Btraw-colored  quartz-schist  or  elate  (12)4).    This 
slate  occurs  in  reguhir  smooth- faced,  brown-IJnted,  layers,  j'^jtb 
inch  to  3  or  4  inches  in  tliickness,  and  has  a  tino  granular  tex- 
ture  the  grains  being  of  more  or  less  angular  quartz.    8ur- 
^  rounding  the  grains  and  pervading  the  taase  ie  a  fine  white 
§   pulverulent  matrix,  which  rendeis  the  rock  aoft,  and   hax  u, 
i   highly  argilla«K)U9  odor  when  breathed  upon.    Only  about  l.'i  to 
f   20  feet  aro  exposed.     The  northward  dip  is  very  plain,  the 
e   edges  of  the  layers  in  places  being  mnch  bent  out  of  the  true 

1  inclination,  whicli,  as  seen  in  the  old  shaft  near  by,  is  aa  much 
■  as  60  to  70°.  The  whole  thickness  of  the  metamorphic  nicka 
3   represented  in  this  section  is  not  far  short  of  't,OijO  feet. 

£  A  short  distance  westward,  and  a  few  feet  above  the  quartt- 
Bchict  just  deBcril>ed,  horizontal  sandstone  is  quarried.     Further 

u  up  the  iiluff.  tliis  is  succeeded  by  a  great  thickness,  probably 

u  a  hundred  feet,  o(  a  horizontally  bedded,  coarse  bowlder-con- 

~  glomerate,  tlie  bowlders  chiefly  of  red  quartzile  from  the  rocks 

tr  ne^r  by   and  thr;  matni  usually  a  loose  friable  sand.     The  con- 

■^  glouierate  rises  nearly,  or  quite,  to  the  summit  ot  the  ridge. 

2  The  east  bluff  of  tlio  Narrows  does  not  pn'sent  so  Sue  a  sec- 
S  tinu  a»  the  one  just  described;  the  exposures  are,  however,  very 
?  Urj^  At  the  south  point  of  the  cliff,  the  elevation  ia  -ilO  feet 
V  above  tie  Baruboo,  and  the  rock  a  very  comi-act,  red-tinged, 
S  sli^ltl}  \itreous  quartzite.    Near  tlie  middle  of  tlie  cliff,  a  very 

steep  mvuie  indenla  its  face.  On  the  south  side,  and  around  the 
head  of  the  ravine,  are  horizontal  leilges  of  a  conglomenite  of 
q  artz  U  pebbles  up  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  for  the  most  t>art 
»  tl  out  matrix.  What  matrix  is  present  appears  in  many 
places  to  be  almost  as  much  of  a  quiirtztte  us  the  pebbles  theiii- 
selvee  though  in  others  it  is  sandy  and  friable.  On  the  north 
a  de  of  the  mvine,  semi-tianslucent,  amethystine  quiirtzitt'  is 
seen  unconcealed  by  conglomerate.  Further  northward,  tins 
steip  N  "0°  dip  of  the  quartzite  is  very  pliun.  the  dip  surfaces 
being  often  laid  bare  for  a  gn.'at  distance,  and  giving  a  v.^ry 
stef  p  slope  to  the  north  side  ot  the  ridge.  The  east  elitf  of  the 
Himiwii  does  not  extend  so  far  north  aa  that  on  the  wesf. 

^^  e*t  fnim  the  Narrows,  tor  about  two  miles,  the  north 
fact  f  the  range  trends  north  of  wi'st,  continuing  to  show  all 
it  tigbeilsof  quartz- porphyry.  Since  the  strike  throughout  is  K. 
W.,  the  existence  of  a  very  much  brooder  belt  of  poijihyiy  tluva 
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Fio.  31. 


«Iiown  in  the  Narrows  section  is  indicated.  On  the  south  side  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  16, 
the  porphyry  reaches  its  northemmoet  point,  showing  in  a,  bold  rocky  projection.  The 
rock  here  (1,242)  ptesenta  a  dulI-biowni»h  appearance  on  a  weathered  surface,  and  is 
much  fissured  by  weathering,  the  surfaces  of  the  fiasuies  abowing  generally  a  brownish 
iron  atain.  A  schistme  stfiicture  is  apparent  in  places,  and  the  bedding  is  pliun,  with  on 
K  W.  strike,  and  dip  of  55°  N.  A  &i»h  fracture  shows  a  compact,  flaky  matrii,  of 
(iMk-brown  to  nearly  black,  sometimes  grayish  color,  the  last  being  characteristic  of  al- 
tered portions.  The  color  :b  noi  quite  uniform,  but  is  mottled  with  fine  strings  and 
(■pecks  of  whitish  or  pinBah  color,  and  of  indefinite  outline.  Tliis  matris  fuses  easily  to 
a  bhick  glass.  In  altered  specimens  it  is  easily  scratched  by  the  knife,  in  analtered  ones 
the  knife  makes  nlmost  no  impression.  Sparsely  scattered  through  it  are  minute  whit« 
and  pink  felspar  facets,  and  still  fewer  large  brick-red  ones.  In  this  regard  the  rock  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  Narrows  section. 

About  one-eighth  t«  one- fourth  of  a  mile  eastward  from  this  rocky  point,  in  the  N.  K. 
qr.  of  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  SI,  the  porphyry  is  seen  again  in  a  large  exposure,  showing 
the  same  weathered  appearance,  and  bedding  structure.  Specimens  from  this  place 
(1,248)  resemble  the  rock  last  described,  having  somewhat  more  numerous  felspar  facets, 
and  containing:  siboa,  71.24;  alumina,  12.20;  iron  peroxide,  1.71;  iron  protoxide.  5.44; 
lime,  0,98;  magnesia,  0.13;  mognanese  oxide,  0.97;  potash,  1.H6;  soda,  4.29;  water,  0.81 
=^.63.    The  large  content  of  soda,  as  compared  with  potash,  is  noteworthy. 

Th^  quartz-porphyries  have  thus  been  traced  along  the  north  flank  of  the  range  from 
the  Baraboo  Narrows,  in  Sec.  2'i,  to  the  south  side  of  Sec.  16. 
Judging  from  the  bedding  directions,  their  whole  vridth  can- 
not be  less  than  three^fourths  of  a  mile,  nor  then:  actual  thick- 
ness  short  of  3,200  feet.  They  are  found  nowhere  else  in 
the  Baraboo  region.  From  the  descriptions  and  analysis  given 
it  will  be  seen  that  these  rocka  have  a  matrix  too  siUcious  to 
,  be  purely  fclspathic,  through  which  are  scattered  crystals  of 
orthoclaae,  possibly  also  of  a  soda  felspar,  the  porphjritic 
quartz  crystals  generally  characteristic  of  quartz- porphyry  be- 
ing absent.  They  are  evidently  nearer  to  true  quaitz-porphj- 
ty,  however,  than  to  the  non-sihcioiis  porphyritea.' 

Further  west  again,  and  until  we  reach  the  Upper  Nar- 
rows of  the  Baraboo,  in  the  town  of  Excelsior,  the  quartzita 
exposures  along  the  north  range  ore  only  occasional,  ax  on  the 
■    low  ridge  north  of  Baraboo,  and  on  the  N.  K.  qr.  of  Sec.  33, 
T.  12,  B,  6  E. 

On  Sees.  28  and  29,  T.  12,  R.  5  E.,  in  the  town  ot  Excel- 
sior, the  Baraboo  river  breaks  southward  through  the  north 
quartzit*  range  in  a  narrow  gorge,  200  feet  in  depth,  and 
'  something  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length,  known  as  the 
Upper  Narrows  of  the  Bamboo.  For  most  of  its  length 
'  (he  ravine  is  just  wide  enough  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the 
river,  railroad  and  a  wagon  road.  Here  the  quartaite  core  of 
the  north  range  is  finely  shown,  flanked  on  either  side,  and  even  overtopped,  by  the 
horizontal  sandntone  and  conglomerate.  Fig.  -')1  is  a  map '  showing  the  shape  and 
character  of  the  gorge.  Fig.  32  is  a  section  on  the  line  A  B  C  of  Fig.  31,  drawn  to  a 
horizontal  scale  of  7,J0,  and  a  vertical  of  :i00  feet  to  the  inch.' 
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'  I    a. J'  Miibjecteil  iH  indicated  not  only  in  the  interlacing  veins  of 

\'i   white  quartz,  which  often  luake  up  half  the  nurH.  but  al- 

=  £   so  in  the  frcjui-nt  juxtaposition  of  dilfeient  looking  frdj;- 

1.%   ment«  of  the  quactzite.     Certain   portions  of  the  rock  are 

«J   more  tiiMDred  than   other  neighiMrin);  portions,  and   tlien 

=  =   appear  like  wide  veins   into   which    numerous    fragmenta 

=  ^   of  Ibe  wall  rock  hare  fallen.     Y'\k.  '^^   represents  a  suudl 

1  g  area,  two    feet  by  one   and  a   half    £■*!,    of    the  reined 

g."   qiiartdte.   tlie    while    representing    the    vein-quartz,    the 

^   black  the  fragmente  of  red  quartiite.     In  nume  of  the  cryx- 

"_      taJ-lineil  cavities  a  soft  white  coating  ifi  noticed  on  the  cryp- 

^.      tals.    The  same  material  is  seen  soinelinies  lying  loose  in 

-      the  cavities  and  again  filling  minute  cracks  in  a  more  con- 

;      pacted  condition.     According  to  Prof.  Daniells'  analysis  it 

^'■^  contains  nilica,  -A.Xh  per  cent .  and  alumina,  4->.W  per  cent., 

''  the   balance   being  water.    Hie   bedding   of    the    veined 

is  indistinct.     It  appcara  lx>  atand  at  a  liigb  angle  (o  the  northward. 

if  and  oveilfinit  the  veined  rock  is  another  bjlt  of  quartzit;  {1277)  without 
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vems,  of  a  pinkish  color,  and  containing  much  of  the  greasy,  talc-Uke  mineral,  which, 
in  places,  imi)art8  a  highly  schistose  character  to  the  rock,  sometimes  predominating 
over  tlie  quartz.  In  these  cases  the  slaty  laminaj  incline  westward  15°,  whilst  the  whole 
rock  is  intersected  by  E.  W.  planes  standing  at  nearly  90°.  The  schistose  layers  are 
only  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  belt  which  further  south  is  purer  quartadte  with  an  evi- 
dent northward  dip. 

As  indicated  in  the  figure,  the  quartzite  is  over-topped,  for  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  section,  by  horizontal  sandstone  and  conglomerate  layers.  The  conglomerate 
capping  the  bluff  in  its  liigher  portions,  and  overlying  the  veined  quartzite,  shows  a 
mass  of  pebbles  and  small  bowlders  of  the  veined  rock,  compacted  together  without 
matrix,  or  with  one  that  is  very  hard  and  quartzite-hke,  and  of  a  brownish  color.  A 
fine  exposure  of  this  conglomerate  is  to  be  seen  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  at  a  point  just 
east  of  the  southernmost  of  the  two  railroad  bridges  within  the  Narrows,  and  on  the 
south  side  of  the  bend  which  both  gorge  and  river  here  make  to  tlie  eastward.  At  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  on  tlie  north  side  of  the  bow,  140  feet  above  the  railroad  track,  sand- 
stone, partly  hard  and  brownish,  with  a  vitrified  appearance,  and  partly  friable,  is  un- 
derlaid by  horizontal  ledges  of  a  conglomerate,  having  a  hard  quartzite  matrix,  and 
including  red  quartzite  pebbles  and  bowlders  of  all  sizes.  Twenty-five  feet  below  the 
to^  of  the  cliff,  the  junction  of  the  conglomerate  with  the  underlying  vertically-bedded 
quartzite  is  seen.  As  viewed  from  the  track  below,  the  unconf ormability  is  very  striking. 
The  conglomerate  extends  northward  from  this  point,  and  down  the  side  of  the  ravine 
next  north  of  the  bend  of  the  river,  to  within  30  feet  of  the  railroad  track.  Its  lower 
portions  (1278)  show  a  loose,  friable,  biownish  matrix  of  coarse  sand,  the  quartzite  peb- 
bles running  up  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  but  being  usually  smaller  tlian  this.  Below  the 
conglomerate,  and  abutting  directly  upon  the  railroad  track,  is  a  cliff  20  to  30  feet  high, 
of  coarse,  brownish,  friable  sandstone,  without  pebbles,  showing  cross-lamination  on  a 
grand  scale.  North  of  the  ravine,  a  low  sandstone  ridge  is  capped  by  the  lower  l9,yer8 
of  bowlder-conglomerate. 

On  Sec.  31  of  the  town  of  Excelsior,  is  another  gorge,  known  as  the  Narrows  of 
Narrows  Creek.  In  its  structure  and  rock  occurrences,  this  gorge  is  similar  to  the 
Narrows  of  the  Baraboo,  the  veined  quartzite,  however,  being  less  developed  than  at 
tlie  latter  place.    Between  the  two  gorges  tlie  summit  of  the  range  is  quite  level. 

Westward  from  the  passage  of  Narrow's  Creek,  the  north  quartzite  range  curves  south- 
ward to  meet  the  north  and  south  ridge  that  connects  it  with  the  southern  or  main 
range.  In  the  road  near  the  center  of  Sec.  36,  T.  12,  R.  4  E.,  Reedsbur^,  well  up  on 
the  ridge,  quartzite  is  exposed  with  an  E.  W.  strike  and  dip  of  N.  70".  This  is  its  north- 
em  hniit,  and  the  western  end  of  the  range,  for  just  west  of  the  road  a  rocky  ravine, 
over  100  feet  in  depth,  shows  the  quartzite  flanked  on  the  north  by  heavy  beds  of  coarse 
conglomerate  and  friable  sandstone,  the  quartzite  occurring  only  on  the  eastern  wall  of 
the  ravine,  the  western  side  being  altogether  of  sandstone. 

South  from  the  center  of  Sec.  36,  along  the  connecting  ridge,  the  ground  rises  steadily 
for  several  miles.  For  the  first  mile,  horizontal  sandstone  ledges  are  seen  rising  to  an 
elevation  of  520  feet.  In  the  north  part  of  Sec.  13,  T.  11,  R.  4  E.,  Westfield,  eleva- 
tions of  over  600  feet  are  reached.  In  this  vicinitj%  and  over  a  considerable  area  in  sec- 
tions 11,  12,  13,  14,  213  and  24,  low  outcrops  of  quartzite  occur,  the  area  including  them 
being  all  very  high,  and  constituting  a  rounded  swell  above  the  general  level.  A  long, 
low  outcrop  near  the  Lutheran  cliurch  in  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13,  shows  dark,  purplish-red, 
flaky-textured  quartzite  (1322),  which  is  plainly  bedded,  and  laminated,  and  dips  57*" 
N.  W.,  the  strike  being  N.  47'*  E. 

Southward  from  the  quartzite  outcrops  the  elevation  continues  to  be  between  500  and 
600  feet,  in  sections  23  and  26,  but  the  only  rock  to  be  seen  is  horizontal  sandstone. 
Westward  from  these  sections,  the  elevation  remains  about  the  same,  and  one  passes 
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insensibly  on  to  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone.  Eastward,  in  sections  24  and  25,  the 
descent  of  200  feet  to  the  headquarters  of  Seeley  creek  is  veiy  rapidly  made,  and  sand- 
stone is  exxx)sed  through  nearly  the  whole  vertical  distance. 

On  Sec.  35,  a  large  exposure  of  reddish  glassy  quartzite  occurs  in  a  ravine,  at  an  ele- 
vation much  below  that  of  the  country  occupied  by  sandstone  to  the  noithward.  A  few 
rods  up  the  ravine,  sandstone  ledges  occur  at  a  higher  level.  Taken  together  with  the 
construction  of  the  high  country*  all  through  the  east  side  of  the  town  of  Wcstfield,  this 
outcrop  is  beheved  to  indicate  the  existence  throughout  of  a  quartzite  core  only  slightly 
covered  with  sandstone  layers. 

The  outcrop  just  referred  to  is  on  the  slope  downward  towards  the  valley  of  the  Wis- 
consin, and  is  really  the  western  end  of  the  southern  quartzite  range.  From  here  east- 
ward to  Devil's  Lake,  we  find  this  range  as  bold  and  wide  as  it  is  east  of  the  lake,  and 
characterized  by  the  same  heavy  timber  and  clay  soil.  In  T.  10,  R.  5  E.,  Honey 
Creek,  the  southern  slope  of  the  range  is  in  the  northern  row  of  sections.  In  the  south 
side  of  T.  11,  R.  5  E.,  Freedom,  are  very  high  rounded  swells,  some  of  which  are 
amongst  the  highest  points  on  the  range.  On  the  northern  slope,  in  this  town,  the 
streams  flowing  north  into  the  Baraboo  set  back  mto  the  ridge  in  deep  ravines,  about 
which  sandstone  sometimes  occurs  at  high  levels.  On  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  22,  the 
quartzite  shows  in  two  bluffs,  150  feet  high,  on  either  side  of  the  creek,  with  a  distance 
between  of  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile.  The  rock  here  is  for  the  most  part  closely  like 
that  at  Devil's  Lake,  but  portions  are  unusually  light-colored  (1,271),  showing  a  light- 
brown  weatliered  surface,  and  a  nearly  white,  slightly  granular,  fresh  fracture.  Regu- 
larly intorbedded  is  a  soft,  hght-gray,  greasy,  finely  laminated,  clay-slate  (1,272),  con- 
taining according  to  analysis  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Prescott:  silica,  59.84;  alamina  and  iron 
oxide,  85.i)9;  magnesia,  0.10;  water,  4.67=:  100;  the  iron  oxide  being  in  very  small 
amount  only.  Both  quartzite  and  slate  are  plainly  bedded,  the  strike  being  N.  23"  W., 
the  dip  16^  N. 

On  the  road  extending  southward  from  Bloom's  Station  across  the  range,  into  Honey 
creek,  horizontal  sandstone  ledges  are  seen,  as  far  as  the  N.  W.  qn  of  Sec.  23,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  5.30  feet.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  same  section,  quartzite  is  ex^KJsed  at  an 
elevation  of  700  foot,  and  along  the  cast  side  of  Sec.  26,  an  elevation  of  8.)0  feet  is 
reached. 

In  the  soutliem  row  of  sections  of  "T.  11,  R.  6  E.,  Sampler,  the  south  slope  of  the 
range  is  vorj-  bold  and  pi-ominent,  o^^'ing  to  the  low  ground  of  Sauk  Prairie,  wliich 
stretches  from  the  foot  of  tl'.e  bluffs  for  eight  or  nine  miles  to  the  southward.  All  along 
tJie  slope  towards  the  prairie  are  lai'ge  rough  exposures,  —  as,  for  instance,  on  the  west 
Sauk  road  on  Sec.  I>4;  in  the  nivineon  Sec.  27;  on  the  east  Sauk  road,  in  Sec.  Ji3,  and 
all  along  the  range  eastward  from  here  to  the  Devil's  Nose.  On  the  north  8loi)e  of  the 
range  in  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  15,  T.  11,  R.  6  E.,  dark-graj"ish,  somewhat  granular 
quartzite  sliows  in  a  large  exposure,  with  a  dip  of  20"  N. 

Within  the  circuit  of  the  qiiai*tzite  ranges,  are  a  few  isolated  points  of  quartzite 
and  schistose  rocks,  which  rise  through  the  sandstone  that  forms  the  basement  of  the 
valley.  One  of  these,  on  the  south  line  of  Sec.  29,  T.  12,  R.  7  E..  on  Peck's  Prairie,  is 
a  low  rounded  ridge  75  feet  high.  The  rock  here  (1,247)  is  a  light  pinkish-grey  meta- 
morphic  conglomerate,  comjxised  of  small  rounded  pebbles  of  quartzite  l-16th  to  l-8th 
inch  in  diameter,  embedded  in  a  finer-grained  matrix  of  similar  character.  An  obscure 
N.  70"  dip  is  to  be  seen  at  a  few  points,  and  veins  of  milky  quartz  occur,  carrying  nests 
of  large- surfaced  biilliant  spe^.'ular  iron  (1,248).  One  of  these  veins  is  75  feet  long  and 
*2  feet  wide,  with  nests  and  seams  of  si)ecular  iron,  1  to  3  inclies  wide.  A  few  rods  west 
of  the  quartzite,  at  the  center  of  the  north  line  of  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  32,  horizontal 
sandstone  ledges  are  seen. 

Other  areas  showing  quartzite  and  slate  occur  on  Sec.  5,  T.  11,  R.  6  E.;  Sec.  4,  T.  11 
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R.  5  E.;  and  Sec.  2/T.  11,  R.  5  E.  The  two  former  are  high,  rocky  points,  the  latter 
a  low  outcrop  on  the  river  side.  Still  another  occurs  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  83,  T.  12, 
R.  5  E.,  near  Ableman's.  Here  a  railway  cutting*  passes  through  the  point  of  a  ridge, 
n'^ar  the  north  bank  of  the  Baraboo  river.  At  the  west  end  of  the  cutting  coarse  white 
sandstone,  in  horizontal  ledges,  lies  against  a  craggy  clilF  of  light-colored  quartz-schist 
(12S4),  resembling  that  at  the  south  side  of  the  section  at  the  Lower  Narrows  of  the 
Baraboo  (see  Fig.  30),  but  less  regularly  slaty.  At  the  junction  of  the  two  rocks  large 
bowlders  of  quartzite  are  included  in  the  sandstone,  which  itself  fills  in  the  cracks  be- 
tween the  layers  of  schist.  One  hundred  and  thirty  feet  from  the  west  end  of  the  cut- 
tmg,  the  light-colored  schist  gives  place  to  a  gray  or  greenish  clayey  rock  (1283).  Some 
or  the  layers  are  bright  green  in  color,  and  marked  with  very  fine  lines  of  lamination. 
These  layers  are  apparently  quite  siUcious.  Seventy  feet  further,  pinkish  granular 
quartzite  (1282)  is  indefinitely  exjKwed.  The  exposures  throughout  the  cutting,  though 
in  places  40  feet  high,  are  very  much  jointed  and  confused.  The  position  near  the  end 
of  the  ridge  has  caused  much  weathering  and  alteration.  There  is  evidently  a  higli  dip, 
apparently  to  the  north. 

The  Mabcellon  Quartz-Porphyry. 

On  Sec.  7,  in  the  town  of  Marcellon,  Columbia  county,  on  each  side  of  the  road  m  the 
south  half  of  the  section,  are  two  low  rounded  hills,  40  to  60  feet  in  height,  of  quartz- 
porphyry  (759).  The  rock  exposures  are  large,  and  are  much  roimded  and  weather- 
worn, being  separated  into  numerous  ])owlder-Uke  masses  by  wide-open,  earth-filled 
joints.  The  weatiiered  surfaces  have  a  prevailing  pinkish  tinge,  giving  the  idea  that 
the  rock  is  largely  comjKJsed  of  pink  felspar.  On  obtaining  a  fresh  fracture,  however, 
only  a  very  few,  sparsely  scattered,  minute  felspar  faces  are  to  be  seen,  the  mass  of  the 
rock  being  composed  of  a  brownish  to  blackish  compact  matrix.  Two  general  varieties 
occur,  one  presenting  a  light  brownish  color,  showing  a  tendency  to  flake  off  in  frag- 
ments that  are  translucent  on  the  edges,  and  containing  no  distinguishable  felspiu* 
crystal*!,  the  other  having  a  dark-gray  to  black  matrix,  in  which  are  to  \)q  seen  a  few 
distinct  crj'stals  of  felspar  and  numerous  copper-colored  points  of  iron-sesquioxide.  The 
rock  has  nearly  the  hardness  of  quartz,  and  fuses  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  A 
more  silicious  character  as  compared  with  other  quartz-porphjries  of  the  state  is  thus  in- 
dicated, and  the  indication  is  borne  out  by  the  content  of  silica  —  76.98  per  cent.  —  as 
shown  by  analysis.  We  have  evidently,  in  this  case,  a  porphyry  which,  in  its  large 
content  of  silica,  and  in  the  sparseness  of  its  felspar  crj'staJs,  approaches  the  true  felsites 
(petrosilex,  hillleflinta).  Quite  a  distinct  and  uniform  set  of  bedding  joints  occurs,  the 
strike  being  N.  32**  E.,  the  dip  65°  to  75**  N.  W.  Numerous  cross-joints  traverse  the 
rock,  and,  on  weathered  portions,  cause  it  to  fly  into  smootli-faced,  angular  fragments, 
at  the  least  blow  of  the  hammer.  The  surrounding  country  is  occupied  by  the  Potsdam 
sandstone,  which  is  exposed  at  many  points. 

The  Observatory  Hill  Quartz-Porphyry. 

Six  miles  north  of  the  Marcellon  outcrop,  in  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  7,  in  the  town  of 
Buffalo,  Marquette  county,  a  knob  of  quartz-porph^Ty  rises  '250  feet  above  the  general 
level,  and  490  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  On  the  flanks  of  the  hill  and  up  to  a  vertical 
distance  aliove  the  base  of  125  feet,  are  horizontal  sandstone  ledges.  Above,  to  the 
top,  are  nearly  continuous  outcrops  of  porphyry,  with  a  not  very  plain  N.  32°  E.  strike, 
and  60"  N.  W.  dip.  These  bedding  directions  are  the  same  as  on  the  Marcellon  out- 
crop. 

The  porphyry  (762)  has  a  dark-grayish  to  black  compact  matrix,  in  which  are  thickly 
acatteied  quite  large  (one-eighth*  to  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter)  brownish  to  pink  facetii 
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of  felspar,  tlie  whole  presenting  a  very  dark-colored  appearance.  Tlie  sJica  content  ia 
78.56  j)er  cent.,  and  the  specific  gravity,  2.60.  Numerous  close  jomte  occur  throughout 
the  exposure,  causing  the  rock  to  split  like  that  of  the  Marcellon  outcrop  into  small,  ir- 
regularly shaped,  smooth-faced,  angular  fragments. 

The  surrounding  country  shows  everywhere  the  Potsdam  sandstone  as  the  surface 
rock.  A  high  bluff  of  this  sandstone,  some  100  feet  lower  than  the  top  of  the  Observa- 
tory, lies  on  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  the  same  section. 

• 

The  Mouxdville  Quartz-Porphyry. 

On  the  edge  of  the  Fox  river  marsh  at  the  head  of  Lake  Buffalo,  on  the  line  between 
sections  8  and  5,  T.  14,  R.  9  E.,  Mound ville,  Marquette  county,  are  thrt^e  low  rounded 
outerops  of  quarta-porphyry.  These  are  five  miles,  m  a  direction  10"  N.  of  W.,  from 
Observatory  Ilill,  which  is  the  nearest  Archaean  outcrop.  No  other  rock  shows  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  country  being  heavily  dnft-covered.  The  largest  outcrop  is  on  the 
east  end  of  a  low  bluff  35  feet  high,  and  several  hundred  feet  in  length.  There  are 
quite  marked  appearances  here  of  the  same  N.  E.  strike,  and  N.  00'  dip,  as  seen  at 
Observatory  Ilill  and  in  Marcellon.  The  rock  (14^30)  has  a  dark  brown  matrix,  re- 
sembling in  this  regard  the  Marcellon  porphyry,  from  which  it  differs,  however,  in  show- 
ing throughout  traces  of  crystalline  structure,  and  quite  thickly  scattered,  large,  brown- 
ish felspar  surfaces.  A  few  crystals  are  white  and  translucent.  The  weathered  sur- 
face is  often  of  a  bnght  pink  color.  Mr.  Wright's  microscopic  examination  (Appendix) 
shows  that  fine  magnetite  particles  are  abundant.  Their  existence  is  not  rendered  evi- 
dent even  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  lens.    The  silica  content  is  72.76  per  cent. 

The  Seneca  (Pine  Bluff)  Quartz-Porphyry. 

A  rounded  elliptical  knob  of  quartz- porphyry,  100  feet  high,  J^tli  mile  long,  and  >4th 
mile  wide,  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  White  river  marsh,  in  Sec.  2,.  T.  17,  R.  11  E., 
Seneca,  Green  Lake  county.  The  greatest  extension  of  the  hill  is  in  an  east  and  west 
direction.  It  is  largt^y  rocky,  but  there  are  no  abrupt  rock  ledges,  the  exposures  lx,*ing 
almost  entirely  surfaces  confonning  to  the  general  contour  of  the  hill,  and  on  a  level 
with  thp  biirrounding  sod.  In  places,  the  slopes  of  the  hiU  are  covered  with  angular 
fragments,  apparently  split  off  by  frost.  Tliis  is  a  peculiarity  not  noticed  on  any  of  the 
other  porphyry  outcrops,  and  appears  to  be  due  t<:)  the  liirge  content  of  comparatively 
coarse,  cleavable  felspar.  The  hill  is  only  alxDut  two  miles  south  from  the  granite  liills 
of  Spring  Lake,  in  T.  18,  U.  HE.,  Waushara  county.  The  surrounding  country  is 
marshy  and  drift-covered,  and  shows  no  outcrop  of  horizontal  rocks.  The  loose  frag- 
ments are  many  of  them  smoothed  on  one  side,  and  some  surfaciis  are  most  beautifully 
striated.  Owinj»  to  the  broken  condition  of  the  outcrop,  no  definite  Ixjdding  planes  were 
made  out,  though  weathered  specimens  brought  away  show  distinct  traces  of  lamination. 

This  jwrphyry  in  its  least  weathered  portions  (1410)  shows  a  liglit-gray  to  whitish  fine- 
grained matrix,  made  up  largely  of  fine  glassy  felspar  cr>'8tal8,  and  containing  numer- 
ous large  surfaces  of  the  same  kind.  Tlie  more  weathered  specimens  (1412)  have  a  pink 
to  white,  quite  distinctly  granular  matrix,  in  wliich  vdth  tlie  lens  can  be  seen  what  ap- 
pear to  be  angular  grains  of  quartz.  Tlie  glassy  felspar  crj'stals  are  also  abundant. 
The  weathered  surface  is  brouTiish,  with  a  kaolinized  undercrust.  Nearly  all  of  the  rock 
Bhows  signs  of  weathering.    The  silica  content  is  76.39  per  cent. 

The  Marquette  and  Berlin  Quartz-Porphyries. 

The  large  outcrops  of  quartz-porphyry  on  sections  34  and  3f5,  T.  15,  R.  11  E.,  and  sec- 
tions 2  and  3,  T.  14,  R.  11  E.,  near  the  village  of  Marquette,  Green  Lake  county,  were 
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originally  regarded  as  within  the  Central  Wisconsin  district,  of  which,  however,  by  sab- 
sequent  agreement,  the  Fox  river  was  made  tlie  southern  boundary.  They  will,  there- 
fore, be  dei*cribed  by  Prof.  Chamberlin,  in  whose  district  is  also  the  outcrop  at  the  city 
of  Berlm,  Green  Lake  county.  As  the  writer  has  examined  both  localities  carefully,  he 
may  be  permitted  to  allude  to  the  nature  of  the  rock  of  each,  for  the  sake  of  comparison 
In  the  Marquette  outcrops,  the  prevailing  rock  (761,  1,426),  noticed,  has  a  black,  com- 
pact, flinty  matrix,  which  is  streaked  with  white  non-continuous  lines.  These  lines  are, 
for  the  most  part,  very  prominent,  and  are  frequently  much  contorted,  tiie  whole  rock 
having  a  ver>'  evident  parallel  grain.  The  felspar  cr>*stals  are  minute  and  sparse.  The 
sihca  content  (1,426),  is  70.29  per  cent,  less  than  obtained  from  any  other  of  the  Wis- 
consin porphyries.  The  general  course  of  the  contorted  laminae  points  to  the  same 
N.  E.  strike  direction,  as  observed  on  tlie  Marwillon,  Observatory  Hill,  and  Moundville 
outcrops. 

The  Berlin  rock  has  a  dark  bluish-gray  matrix,  much  streaked  with  white,  and  hav- 
ing a  peculiar  fine-granular,  quartz-Hke  texture,  as  seen  under  the  lens.  The  felspar 
crystals  are  small,  greyish  to  brownish,  and  rather  numerous.  The  lamination  is  very 
fine  and  distinct,  and  often  contorted,  and  the  silica  content  74.37  per  cent. 

A  comparison  of  the  rocks  of  the  sereral  porphyry  areas  shows 
that  though  all  present  the  same  general  kind  of  rock,  no  two  of  the 
areas  are  exactly  alike  in  this  regard.  The  porphyry  associated  with 
the  Baraboo  quartzite  has  a  dark  brown  to  black  matrix,  numerous 
large,  pink,  felspar  crystals,  and  71.24  per  cent,  of  silica.  The  Mar- 
cellon  porphyry  has  a  brown  to  black  matrix,  is  almost  without  felspar 
facets,  and  contains  77  per  cent,  of  silica.  The  Observatory  Hill  por- 
phyry has  a  black,  flinty  matrix  with  numerous  large,  brownish  felspar 
facets,  and  contains  73.56  per  cent,  of  silica.  The  Moundville  porphyry 
resembles  the  Marcellon  ruck  in  the  color  and  appearance  of  the  matrix, 
but  contains  much  brownish  felspar,  some  magnetite,  and  only  72.76 
per  cent,  of  silica.  The  Seneca  porphyry  is  altogether  dilierent  from 
the  others,  in  having  a  light  colored,  nearly  white,  somewhat  granular, 
and  distinctly  quartzuse  matrix,  and  in  containing  much  white,  glassy 
felspar,  the  percentage  of  silica  being  76.39.  The  Marquette  porphyry 
has  a  black,  flinty  matrix,  in  this  regard  resembling  closely  the  Obser- 
vatory Hill  rock,  from  which,  however,  it  difters  in  being  almost  with- 
out felspar  facets  and  in  having  its  matrix  streaked  with  white,  and 
thus  presenting  a  very  marked  lamination,  the  silica  content  being  70.29, 
or  less  than  that  obtained  from  any  other  of  these  rocks.  The  Berlin 
porpliyry  resembles  that  from  the  Marquette  outcrop  in  having  a 
marked  lamination,  but  differs  in  the  color  of  its  matrix,  in  contain- 
ing plentiful  felspar  facets,  and  in  having  a  larger  percentage  (74.37) 
of  silica.  Its  peculiar  fine  granular  matrix  is  also  a  very  distinguish- 
ing characteristic. 

The  Moxtkllo  Granite. 

In  the  villajire  of  Montello,  on  the  west  side  of  See.  9,  T.  15,  R.  10  E.,  Marquette 
county,  in  an  elliptical- shaped  rounded  mound  of  pink  granite,  about  a  third  of  a  milo 
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in  length,  and  40  feet  high.  Over  most  of  the  hill  the  rock  r756,  758,  764,  765)  is  quite 
uniform  on  a  fR-sh  fnicture,  though  presenting  a  weathered  surface  from  bri^t  pink  to 
dull  grayitili-pink  in  color.  The  weathering  is  ver>-  slight,  however,  and  the  rock  shows 
almost  no  tendency  to  decompose.  It  has  a  medium  grain,  close  texture,  is  of  a  bright 
pinkish  color,  and  ^-ithout  sign  of  arrangement  of  the  ingredients  in  lines.  These  are: 
rather  large-flaked,  pinkish,  clcavable  felspar,  predominating;  somewhat  granular, 
fine,  pinkiKh,  translucent  quartz,  abundant;  and  greenish-black  mica,  sparsely  scattered, 
in  blotches  ma<le  up  of  very  fine  flakes.  In  places,  thin  light-green  epidote-colored 
seams  occur  (ToT).  Somewhat  irregular  N.  W.  joints  traverse  the  rock  wliich  is,  how- 
ever, for  the  most  part  structureless,  and  is  quarried  by  firing,  the  piect^s  that  crack  off 
presenting  a  conchoidal  fnicture.  On  the  north  side  of  the  west  end  of  the  mound  oc- 
curs a  vertical  layer  (or  vein?)  three  feet  wide,  trending  N.  55°  E.,  of  a  soft  greenish, 
highly  schistose,  decomposing  chloritic  rock  (758).  The  least  weathered  si)ecimens  show 
a  blackish  color  and  some  tendency  to  a  cr>'8talline  texture.  Tlie  vein  is  weatliered 
down  for  two  or  three  feet  below  the  enclosing  granite  walls,  both  of  which  are  seen. 
The  schistose  lamina?  are  parallel  to  the  walls.  Greenish  epidote  seams  in  the  rock  near 
by  have  the  same  trend  as  the  vein.  Though  this  granite  might  be  sonr.ewhat  difficult 
to  obtam  in  dressable  masses,  it  would  undoubtedly  make  a  ver}'  handsome  and  durable 
etone. 

The  Marion  Granite  Areas. 

In  the  the  town  of  Marion,  T.  1^,  R.  11  E.  Waushara  county,  are  thn»e  low  granite 
knobs.  Two  of  these.  Stone  and  Puie  Bluffs,  are  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  27,  alwit  two 
miles  in  a  N.  N.  W.  direction  from  the  quartz-porphyry  hill  of  the  to^-n  of  Seneca, 
Green  Lake  county;  and  the  third,  a  larger  and  bolder  hill,  lies  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  marsh,  on  S<h.*s.  12  and  l.S,  and  stretches  to  some  extent  over  the  line  into  the 
town  of  Warren,  On  all  of  these  ai-eas  the  rock  (76(1,  Sec.  27;  7G7,  7G>^,  Sec.  12)  ob- 
served is  nearly  the  same,  a  pinkish  felspathic  granite,  motthnl  with  gray  and  green, 
closely  res<*mbling  the  Montollo  granite,  from  which  it  chtfi'rs,  however,  in  ha\'ing  a 
coarser  gniin,  less  ciose  texture,  and  a  marked  tendency  to  dec-ompose.  K(?ddi.sh  clcav- 
able felspar  is  the  principal  ingredient,  occurring  in  facets  up  to  Jath  and  .^4th  inch  in 
diameter;  quartz  is  abundant,  fin(»-granular  and  translucent;  mini  is  spiu-se,  and 
scattered  in  sniaJl.  greenish-black  blotches.  Large  whitish  i)ori)hyritic  felspar  occurs. 
There  is  no  sign  of  ajiy  an-angement  of  the  ingreihents,  or  of  any  parallel  grain  to  the 
rock.  No  dftiuite  bedding  planes  were  obsen'ed  on  any  of  the  outcrops,  though  numer- 
ous crossing  joint  planes  occur,  and  (luitc  regular  flat  slabs  are  sometimes  obtiiinable. 
Veins  of  white  quartz  occur.  The  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  rock  is  its  tendency 
to  weather  and  shell  ott'  in  crumbling  nuisses.  Some  of  the  largt?  flat  surfaces  are  so  fiu: 
crumbled  a.s  to  be  j^MMietrated  readily  by  a  horse's  hoof.  The  rock  from  these  outcrops 
would  jK)hsh  eiusily,  but  its  tendency  to  crumble  renders  it  less  valuable  tlian  the  Mon- 
tello  granite. 

Conclusions.  As  indicated  by  their  common  character  and  strike 
direction,  as  well  as  their  relative  positions,  the  quartz-porphyry  and 
granite  i>atelies  of  Columbia,  Marquette,  Green  Lake  and  Waushara 
counties,  which  have  been  described  in  the  foregoing  pages,  are  doubt- 
less to  Ik'  regarded  as  ])ut  ])r()jecting  ])oints  of  one  northeastward 
trendin<r  helt,  the  rest  of  which  is  buried  l)eneath  tlie  Silurian  sand- 
stone  and  later  sr.perficial  deposits.  All,  both  granites  and  porphy- 
ries, belong  evidently  to  the  same  formation.     Moreover,  the  occur- 
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rence  of  similar  poq)hyry  with  the  qimrtzites  of  the  Baraboo 
ranges,  throws  all  the  areas,  without  question,  into  the  same  category 
as  tiiose  quartzites.  We  have  thus  a  great  quartzite  series,  including, 
also,  quartz-porphyries,  and  associated  with  these  pinkish,  close-tex- 
tured, ^^intrusive?)  granite.     Such  an  association  is  not  a  new  one. 

Percival  *  in  alluding  very  briefly  to  some  of  the  porphyry  and 
granite  areas,  the  rocks  of  which,  however,  he  calls  by  other  and  in- 
correct names,  intimates  that  the  granite  patches  (his  syenite)  form  a 
belt  altosrether  to  the  westward  of  the  others.  This  conclusion  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts.  The  Moundville  porphyry  lies  on  a  line,  a» 
indicated  by  the  N.  32°  E.  strike,  altogether  west  of  the  Montelloand 
Marion  granites,  which  are  thus,  evidently,  but  portions  of  the  same 
series. 

The  entire  width  of  the  granite  and  porphyry  belt,  at  right  angles 
to  the  trend,  is  not  less  than  twenty-five  miles,  the  Mackford  area  ly- 
ing on  the  extreme  east,  that  of  Montello  on  the  extreme  west.  The 
length  from  the  Marcellon  area  on  the  south,  in  a  N.  32°  E.  direction, 
is  30  miles.  Regarding  the  belt  as  continuous,  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
with  the  Bamboo  ranges,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  make  a  great  bend 
northeastward,  in  the  region  about  Portage.  A  glance  at  Plate 
XVIII  of  this  volume,  will  sufiice  to  show  that,  towards  their  eastern 
ends,  the  quartzite  ranges  are  already  on  the  turn. 

The  parallelism  of  the  belt  thus  made  out  with  the  edge  of  the 
main  Archaean  area  to  the  northward,  is  striking,  and  strongly  sug- 
gests that  we  have  here  part  of  a  once  continuous  band  of  Huronian 
surrounding  the  old  northern  core,  after  the  manner  of  the  later  Silu- 
rian formations. 

The  [Necedah  Quartzite. 

Dottinj?  the  j^at  sand  i)lain  of  the  Wisconsin  in  Juneau  and  Adanis  counties,  are 
luunerous  bold  castellated  outliers  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  risinsf  abruptly  from  the 
plain,  and  constituting  very  marked  features  of  the  scenery.  From  the  samt;  plain,  and 
only  about  three  miles  west  from  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  sandstone  bluifs  —  Petenwell 
Peak  —  rises  tlie  quartzite  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  the  village  of  Necedah  is  built.  The 
roimded  contour  of  this  hill  serves  to  mark  it  at  once  as  different  in  nature  from  the 
sandstone  blutfs  of  the  adjoining  region. 

The  main  Necedah  bluff  lies  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  25,  T.  18,  Pt.  3  E.,  the  town 
line  crossing  over  ita  eastern  end;  it  is  about  half  a  mile  in  lengtli,  with  its  greatest  ex- 
ttmsion  east  and  west,  and  is  highest,  and  at  the  same  time  most  lx)ld  and  rocky,  on  its 
eastern  end,  which  rises  170  feet  above  the  street  below,  and  about  510  feet  above  Lake 
Micliigan.  A  short  flistance  southeast  of  tlie  main  bluff,  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  the  S.  W. 
qr.  of  Sec.  19,  T.  18,  R.  4  E.,  ls  a  small,  craggy  hill,  75  feet  high,  of  the  same  rock  as 
tliat  composing  tlie  main  hill,  tlie  intervening  low  groimd  being  underlaid  by  horizontiU 
sandstone. 

»  Annual  Report  of  Geological  Survey  of  Wisconsin  for  1855,  p.  105. 
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The  exposures  on  the  main  hill  are  mostly  on  the  eastern  and  southeastern  portions 
where  in  places  tliey  rise  nearly  precipitously  from  the  low  ground  at  foot,  llic  rock 
seen  here  is  for  the  most  part  (1354)  a  glassy,  translucent,  subgranular,  grajish  quartz- 
ite,  much  more  nearly  allied  to  tlie  quartzite  of  Rib  and  Mosiriee  hills  in  Marathon 
county,  than  to  that  of  the  Baraboo  ranges.  Much  of  the  rock  is  quite  dark-gray  in 
color,  the  quartz  then  being  still  glassy  but  smoky-tinted.  Numerous  small  cavities 
and  seams  occur,  lined  witli  half  crj'^stalline  quartz,  and  carrying  a  soft,  pinkish,  clayey 
substance;  bluish-white  quartz  veins  (13553'^)  one- half  to  two  inches  in  width,  and 
nests,  are  also  common,  and  tliese  carry  frequently  fine-flaked,  brilliant,  specular  iron, 
which  occurs  also  occasionally  in  quite  large  masses,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  Bara- 
boo quartzite.  No  parallel  grain  is  to  be  seen  in  this  rock,  nor  any  definite  bedding 
pianos.  Numerous  quite  close  joints  occur,  however,  and  tliese  cause  the  rock  to  weath- 
er into  smootli- faced,  sharp- angled  fragments.  On  tlie  smaller  bluff  a  ver>'  distinct 
parallel  grain  is  to  bo  seen  trending  N.  75*  W.,  and  showing  a  corresponding  dip  of 
45°  N.  Here  much  of  the  quartzite  is  of  a  light  pink  color,  looking,  on  a  frosh  fracture, 
almost  like  a  fine-grained,  pinkisli  granite  (1358;,  but  the  only  prominent  mineral  is  sub- 
granular,  translucent,  pinkish  quartz.  Some  specimens  show  mica  jilainly  in  very 
sparsely  scattered,  small  scales.  In  many  places  little  centers  of  iron-staining  seem  to 
be  decomposing  mica  scales.  Other  portions  of  tliis  rock  (1358, 1357)  are  opaque,  white, 
and  distinctly  granular,  and  are  seamed  with  fine  black  lines,  arranged  so  as  to  show 
discordant  stratification.  These  seams  when  split  open,  appear  to  be  composed  of 
blackish  mica.    Bluish- white  veins  and  nests  occur  here  also. 
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CHAPTEE   IT. 
THE   LOWER  SILURIAN   ROCKS. 

I.  In  General. 

THE  LOWER,  OR  POTSDAM^  SANDSTONE  SERIES. 

Forming  the  base  of  the  pile  of  Silurian  strata  everywhere  in  the 
states  bordering  the  Upper  Mississippi,  but  having  a  much  greater 
surface  development  in  Wisconsin  than  elsewhere,  and  resting  di- 
rectly upon  the  irregular  surface  and  upturned  edges  of  the  older 
crystalline  rocks,  is  a  great  thickness  of  sandstone,  which,  through  the 
larger  part  of  its  mass,  is  made  up  of  rolled  grains  of  quartz,  of  vary- 
ing size,  cemented  together  by  a  minute  quantity  of  hydrous  iron 
oxide.  Towards  thewnpper  part  of  the  formation,  in  Central  Wiscon- 
sin, this  sand  becomes  mingled  with  more  or  less  dolomitic  and  cal- 
careous material,  which  further  up  tends  to  aggregate  into  thin  bands 
of  limestone,  finally  forming,  at  35  to  50  feet  below  the  base  of  the 
next  great  formation,  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  a  well  marked 
and  very  persistent  yellow  limestone  layer,  which  has  a  thickness  of 
30  feet,  and  is  so  well  marked  and  important  a  horizon  in  Central 
AVisconsin,  that  I  have  given  it  the  specific  name  of  Mendota  lime- 
stone^  from  a  large  exposure  at  MacBride's  point  on  the  north  shore 
of  lake  Mendota.  Above  the  Mendota  horizon,  sandstone,  35  to  50  feet 
in  thickness,  again  comes  in,  the  larger  part  of  which  is  either  nearly 
pure  white  quartz  sand,  or  sand  turned  brown  by  oxide  of  iron,  thus 
approaching  more  nearly  in  character  to  the  Upper  or  St.  Peters 
sandstone  than  to  that  immediately  beneath  the  Mendota  beds.  To- 
wards its  upper  portions,  however,  just  beneath  the  overlying  lime- 
stone, it  generally  becomes  again  somewhat  dolomitic,  the  upper  limit 
being  frequently  marked  by  layers  of  greensand  and  oolitic  chert. 
To  this  layer  I  have  given  the  name  of  Madison  sandstone^  it  yield- 
ing large  quantities  of  a  very  excellent  building  sandstone  at  Madi- 
son. These  names  are  not  meant  to  be  of  anything  more  than  local 
importance. 

For  some  distance  above  the  Madison  horizon  the  Lower  Magnesian 
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itself  often  shows  alternations  of  nearly  purely  dolomitic,  and  distinctly 
sandy  layers,  even  including  thin  seams  of  white  sand,  whilst  some 
sandy  material  occurs  at  horizons  well  towards  tlie  summit  of  this  for- 
mation. The  two  series  thus  evidently  graduate  into  one  another, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  northwest  it  is  undoubtedly  difficult  to  fix 
npon  the  dividing  line.  In  Central  Wisconsin,  however,  the  alter- 
nating beds  are  well  defined,  and  two  horizons  are  well  marked  by 
beds  of  green  sand.  These  are  tlie  base  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  prop- 
er, and  the  base  of  the  Mendota  beds,  65  to  100  feet  below.  During 
the  writer's  earlier  work  in  this  field,  the  lower  of  these  limits  was 
adopted,  in  mapping,  as  the  line  of  division  between  the  two  forma- 
tions, whilst  subsequently  both  horizons  were  mapped,  the  upper  one 
being  taken  as  the  base  of  the  Lower  Magnesian,  in  order  that  that 
name  might  cover  the  same  beds  as  included  under  it  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  geological  corps. 

The  facts  which  led  at  first  to  the  use  of  the  lower  limit  may  be 
briefly  given  here.  In  Dane  and  Columbia  counties,  where  the  Men- 
dota and  Madison  horizons  are  very  prominent,  and  were  first  made 
out,  the  entire  thickness  of  the  Lower  Magnesian,  between  the  upper 
surface  of  the  Madison  beds  and  the  base  of  the  St.  Peters  or  Upper 
sandstone,  was  found  to  be  only  50  to  80  feet.  It  was  well  known 
that  not  far  to  the  westward,  along  the  Wisconsin,  this  formation 
attains  a  thickness  of  250  feet.  It  was  not  thought  so  great  a  thick- 
ening as  this  could  exist,  and  to  ex])lain  the  diflerence,  it  was  6uj)posed 
that  the  Mendota  and  Madison  beds  were  a  local  modification  of  the 
lower  ])ortion  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  formation.  This  supposition 
was  encouraged  by  the  great  similarity  between  the  Mendota,  as  seen 
in  the  typical  localities  in  Dane  county,  and  the  limestone  beds  im- 
mediately overlying  tlie  Madison  sandstone,  the  former  here  being  al- 
most a  pure  dolomite,  with  only  two  or  three  percent,  of  insoluble  resi- 
due. Subsequently,  however,  it  was  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
Mendota  beds  are  to  be  recognized  occupying  the  same  position  below 
the  Lower  Magnesian,  even  where  that  formation  attains  its  greatest 
thickness,  its  irregularity  in  this  regard  being  proved  to  be  due  to  its 
having  suflfered  a  surface  erosion  prior  to  the  deposition  u{)on  it  of  the 
St.  Peters  sandstone.  The  Madison  and  Mendota  beds  were  therefore 
thrown  back  into  the  Potsdam  series  as  its  uppermost  layers,  and  are 
so  mapped  on  all  of  the  Atlas  maps. 

For  all  those  portions  of  the  maps,  however,  which  represent  the 
Central  Wisconsin  district,  except  southwestern  Juneau  county,  on 
Area  II,  the  base  of  the  Mendota  beds  is  indicated  by  a  brown  line 
within  the  color  for  the  Potsdam  series,  the  space  between  this  line 
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and  the  brown-colored  Lower  Magnesian  area  being  occupied  by  the 
Madison  and  Mendota  beds.  In  the  sections  also,  both  of  the  Atlas 
plates  and  of  the  plates  in  this  volume,  the  Mendota  and  Madison 
beds  are  given  separately  from  the  Potsdam.  Having  been  mapped 
out  with  some  care,  it  was  thought  best  not  to  lose  the  w^ork  done  on 
them  by  not  so  distinguishing  them.  Moreover,  the  close  likeness 
often  borne  by  the  Mendota  to  the  Lower  Magnesian,  and  the  gradu- 
ation of  one  series  into  the  other,  render  it  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
to  affiliate  these  beds  of  passage  with  the  upper  or  lower  of  the  two 
series.  Constituting  so  important  a  feature  as  they  do  in  the  Central 
Wisconsin  stratigraphy,  they  deserve  separate  mention;  they  are 
really  beds  of  passage,  and  as  such  are  separately  considered  below. 
The  term  Potsdam^  then,  as  used  in  the  detailed  descriptions  and  sec- 
tions of  this  chapter,  applies  only  to  those  beds  terminating  upwards 
at  the  Mendota  base. 

Of  the  two  names  given  to  the  series  the  term  "  Lower  Sand- 
stone" was  used  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,  as  distinguishing  it  from  an- 
other much  thinner,  but  very  prominent,  sandstone,  which  overlies 
the  Lower  Magnesian  —  the  Upper  or  St.  Peters  sandstone.  Hall  and 
Whitney  first  used  the  term  "Potsdam,'*  transferring  it  from  the 
sandstone  series  which  forms  the  Silurian  base  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  contains  a  few  fossils  close  to  those  in  the  Wisconsin  beds, 
which,  however,  contain  many  that  are  not  found  in  New  York. 
That  the  two  formations  are  somewhere  nearly  the  equivalents  of  one 
another  appears  evident,  as  Hall  has  shown.^  The  extension  of  the 
New  York  name,  originally  given  to  a  comparatively  small  thickness 
of  rock  which  occupies  a  restricted  area,  to  the  lowest  of  the  fossil- 
iferous  Silurian  beds  all  over  the  country,  seems,  however,  unfortunate, 
and  especially  so  in  the  case  of  the  Wisconsin  formation,  which  has 
a  thickness  of  800  to  1,000  feet,  comes  to  the  surface  over  an  extended 
area,  and  is  far  more  fossiliferous  than  the  New  York  beds. 

Of  former  investigations  on  the  Potsdam  series.  Dr.  Owen's  seem 
to  have  been  much  the  most  exhaustive.  He  presents  a  scheme  of 
the  subordinate  structure  of  the  formation  which  may  be  considered 
quite  remarkable  for  so  early  a  day.  His  detailed  investigations, 
however,  did  not  extend  far  away  from  each  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  great  central  area  of  Wisconsin,  where  the  formation  spreads 
over  a  district  100  miles  in  diameter,  and  presents  elements  of  strat- 
ification contrasting  much  with  those  exhibited  along  the  Mississippi, 
he  left  hardly  touched.  Having  no  data  from  Artesian  borings,  he 
greatly  underestimated  the  thickness  of  the  formation,  putting  it  at 
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500  feet  as  an  extreme,  instead  of  800  to  1,000  feet.  Into  this  error 
lie  appears  to  have  been  led  by  committing  the  graver  one  of  sup- 
posing that  he  had  to  do  with  the  base  of  the  sandstone  whenever  he 
found  it  in  contact  with  the  crystalline  rocks,  losing  sight  altogether 
of  the  great  irregularities  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  latter  rocks,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  rise  hiojh  into  the  upper  parts  of  the  sandstone 
series.  In  cases  like  that  exhibited  at  the  Dalles  of  the  St.  Croix, 
where  the  Copper-l)earing  rocks  are  seen  to  rise  nearly  perpendicularly 
through  many  feet  of  the  sandstone,  he  regarded  the  traversing  rock 
as  "  intrusive,"  or  of  later  origin  altogether. 

Hall's  investigations  in  the  Central  Wisconsin  region  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  any  more  extensive  than  those  of  Dr.  Owen,  to 
wliose  descriptions  of  the  stratigraphy  of  the  series  he  adds  little  that 
is  new.  As  regards  the  fossils  of  the  formation,  however,  he  makes 
a  very  important  contribution,^  gi^'^'^g  ^  list  to  which  little  has  been 
added  by  the  present  sur\'ey,  as  far  as  Central  Wisconsin  is  concerned, 
and  a  grouping  of  the  fossils  into  those  characterizing  the  lower,  mid- 
dle and  upper  beds,  whicli,  in  its  general  order,  proves  to  be  quite  cor- 
rect. He  commits  the  same  error  as  Dr.  Owen,  however,  with  regard 
to  the  thickness  of  the  formation,  placing  it  at  only  500  feet.^  As  a 
result  of  this,  his  list  of  fossils  from  the  lower  beds  must  be  assigned 
to  about  the  middle  of  the  series,  below  which  are  full  500  feet,  about 
whose  fossils,  or  lack  of  fossils,  we  know  nothing  at  all.  This  may  be 
regarded  as  a  point  of  some  importance  in  comparing  the  Wisconsin 
Primordial  with  that  of  other  regions  by  the  fossils  contained.  Whit- 
ney, who  reports  on  the  Lead  Region  in  Hall's  volume  on  Wisconsin 
(xeology,  follows  the  latter  gentleman  in  his  under-estimate  of  the 
thickness  of  the  Potsdam  series. 

Of  all  of  the  earlier  accounts  of  the  geology  of  Central  Wisconsin, 
I  have  found  that  of  Dr.  Percival,  who  worked  after  Owen  and  before 
Hall  and  Whitney,  by  far  the  most  reliable.  Dr.  Percival  published 
two  small  annual  reports,  in  pamj)hlct  form,  whilst  geologist  of  the 
state,  in  both  of  which  he  gives  descriptions  of  the  Wisconsin  forma- 
mations,  whilst  one  of  the  two  gives  an  account  of  a  reconnoisance  in 
the  Potsdam  sandstone  recj^ion  of  the  heart  of  the  state.  He  recoir- 
nizes  distinctly  the  very  great  thickness  of  the  formation,  its  lack  of 
uniform  character,  and  the  fact  that  much  confusion  had  been  caused 
by  the  reference  to  the  Lower  Magnesian,by  Dr.  Owen  and  his  assist- 
ants, of  several  distinct  limestone  bands  separated  by  sandstone  strata, 
and  regarded  by  Percival  as  included  in  the  Lower  sandstone,  this 
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applying  especially  to  the  succession  of  strata  exposed  along  the  St. 
Croix  river.  He  notices  also,  distinctly,  the  bed  I  have  called  the  Men- 
dota,  and  also  numbers  of  other  minor  points  mentioned  by  no  other 
geologist. 

The  surface  distribution  of  the  Lower  Sandstone  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  of  the  formations  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  district.  The 
region  occupied  by  it  embraces  all  of  Juneau,  Adams,  Waushara  and 
Marquette  counties,  as  also  more  or  less  of  Portage,  Wood,  Clark, 
Jackson,  Sauk,  Green  Lake,  Columbia  and  Dane  counties  —  in  all,  an 
area  of  over  6,000  square  miles.  The  total  area  occupied  by  the  for- 
mation outside  the  Central  Wisconsin  district,  and  within  the  state, 
is  probably  as  large  again,  but  nowhere  else  is  there  one  continuous 
area  of  so  great  diameter  as  in  the  central  counties.  Over  a  large 
portion  of  this  district,  in  Jackson,  Wood,  Clark,  Portage,  and  por- 
tions of  Juneau  and  Adams  counties,  there  is  no  distinct  evidence 
that  the  newer  formations  ever  spread.  Another  large  portion,  in- 
cluding Wan  shara,.  Marquette,  northern  Green  Lake,  western  Colum- 
bia, northern  Sauk  and  southern  Juneau,  well  away  from  the  r«* 
gions  of  the  newer  rocks,  was  originally,  beyond  doubt,  overlaid 
by  at  least  the  Lower  Magnesian,  this  formation  occurring  on  two  out- 
lying bluffs  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Marquette  county,  25  miles 
distant  from  the  main  area  of  that  formation.  There  are  again  small- 
er areas,  as  the  strip  along  the  Wisconsin  below  the  great  bend,  and 
the  district  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Catfish,  in  Dane  county, 
which  occur  altogether  within  the  country  of  the  newer  formations, 
and  have,  beyond  doubt,  been  reached  by  erosion  along  the  existing 
valleys. 

On  the  north,  the  main  area  occupied  by  the  lower  sandstone  is 
limited  by  the  larger  one  in  which  the  crystalline  rocks  are  at  the 
surface.  The  boundary  between  the  Potsdam  and  Archaean  areas 
is  quite  difficult  to  trace.  As  stated  on  a  previous  page,  the  streams 
flowing  southward  from  the  Archtean  area  cut  through  the  sandstone 
beds  down  to  the  crystalline  rocks,  for  many  miles  after  entering  the 
sandstone  district,  whilst  on  the  divides  between  the  streams  the  sand- 
stone stretches  as  far  north  into  the  Archaean  regions.  The  difficul- 
ties in  tracing  the  boundary  line  in  any  greater  detail  than  thus 
stated  lie  in  the  peculiar  irregularity  of  the  upper  face  of  the 
older  rocks,  which  may  bring  them  to  the  surface  at  any  point;  in 
the  once  greater  spread  northward  of  the  sandstone,  as  a  result  of 
which  it  is  liable  to  be  found  in  little  patches,  filling  the  depressions 
of  the  older  rocks;  and  in  the  heavy  coating  of  drift  that  conceals  the 
rock  beneath  over  considerable  areas.  To  these  difficulties  may  be 
Wis.  Sua.  —  34 
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added  the  fact  that  the  country  is  largely  unsettled,  and  covered  by 
heavy  forests  and  swamps.  The  former  spread  northward  of  the 
sandstone  beyond  its  present  limits  is  indicated  by  the  occurrence  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  dividing  ridges  of  outliers  of  that  formation, 
100  to  200  feet  in  height,  and  also  by  the  occurrence  in  the  nortliern 
drift  of  large  quantities  of  loose  sand. 

Notwitlistanding  these  difficulties,  it  is  believed  that  the  boundary 
line,  as  indicated  on  Atlas  Plate  XV,  Area  F.,  is  not  far  from  correct. 
The  principal  facts  upon  which  it  is  based  may  be  here  briefly  stated. 
On  the  east  side  of  Area  F.,  sandstone  is  seen  in  a  small  quarry  on  a 
ridge  on  the  west  side  of  Plover  river,  on  whose  bank,  just  east,  and 
at  points  all  along  whose  course  to  the  mouth,  the  crystalline  rocks  are 
exposed.  From  the  quarry  mentioned  to  Stevens  Point,  sandstone 
appears  to  underlie  the  surface.  At  Stevens  Point,  it  appears  at  the 
top  of  the  bank  on  both  sides  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  whose  bed  is  on 
crystalline  rocks.  A  short  distance  north  of  Stevens  Point,  on  the 
road  to  Wausau,  and  also  on  the  road  following  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  crystalline  rocks  are  to  be  seen,  and  no  sandstone  is  met  with 
further  north.  The  Wisconsin  Central  Eailroad  cuts  through 
sandstone  at  Stevens  Point,  but  farther  to  the  west  and  north 
it  is  altogether  on  crystalline  rocks,  as  shown  by  several  cuts  between 
Stevens  Point  and  Junction  City.  The  Wisconsin  Valley  Railroad, 
from  Knowlton,  Marathon  county,  to  Centralia,  Wood  county,  is  also 
altogether  on  the  crystalline  rocks,  which,  for  the  most  part,  lie  near 
the  surface,  witli  very  little  drift  covering.  Along  the  east  side  of 
the  Wisconsin,  below  Stevens  Point,  sandstone  5  to  40  feet  in  thick- 
ness is  constantly  to  be  seen  in  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  the  crystal- 
line rocks  appearing  in  the  river  bottom  as  far  as  Point  Bass,  Sec.  15, 
T.  21,  It.  5  E.,  Wood  county.  At  this  point  the  crystalline  rocks 
disappear,  and  the  sandstone  in  turn  forms  the  river  bed.  North- 
ward from  Point  Bass,  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  sandstone 
shows  agjiin,  at  intervals,  as  far  as  Centralia.  The  Wisconsin  Valley 
Railroad,  north  from  Centralia,  as  already  said,  is  always  on  the  older 
rocks,  but  a  considerable  thickness  of  sandstone  occurs  in  a  ridge  on 
the  south  side  of  Mosquito  creek.  Sees.  29  and  30,  T.  23,  R.  6  E. 
Farther  north,  along  the  line  between  sections  7  and  8  of  the  same 
town,  small  thicknesses  of  sandstone  fill  depressions  between  the 
ridges.  (Jn  the  north  side  of  the  Wisconsin,  between  Mosquito  and 
Mill  creeks,  sandstone  occurs  at  several  points,  but  does  not  stretch 
far  north,  for  crystalline  rocks  are  at  surface  over  tlie  northern  parts 
of  T.  23,  R.  6  and  7  E.  Mill  creek  is  altogether  on  the  crystalline 
rocks.     Along  the  line  of  the  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railroad, 
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westward  from  Grand  Rapids  as  far  as  Merrillon,  Sec.  16,  T.  23,  R.  i 
W.,  Jackson  county,  thin,  shaly  sandstone  is  frequently  exposed  in 
low  cuts,  but  having  evidently  a  small  thickness  only,  for,  at  the  cross- 
ing of  Black  river,  gneiss  is  exposed,  as  also  on  Yellow  river,  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  railroad  crossing.  Between  Grand  Rapids  and 
Dexterville,  the  sandstone  does  not  stretch  far  north  of  the  railroad 
line,  for  along  the  wagon  road  between  the  two  places  granite  is  seen 
at  the  surface. 

On  Yellow  river  the  crystalline  rocks  are  first  exposed  about  two 
miles  above  the  railroad  crossing,  beyond  which  point  they  are  con- 
stantly exposed  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  sandstone  appearing  at  points 
on  the  west  bank  as  far  north  as  the  northern  side  of  town  24.     Rocky 
Run,  in  towns  23  and  24,  is  on  crystalline  rocks.     In  the  towns  on 
the  divide  between  Yellow  and  Black  rivers,  sandstone  appears  to  be 
generally  the  surface  rock,  the  Archaean  only  occasionally  appearing 
through  it.     All  along  the  road  from  the  crossing  of  Yellow  river,  on 
the  south  line  of  T.  26^  R.  2  E.,  Wood  county,  to  Neillsville,  in  Sec. 
14,  T.  24,  R.  2  W.,  Clark  county,  the  country  is  generally  high  and 
heavily  drift-covered,  wells  passing  through  5  to  100  feet  of  drift 
into  sandstone.     Sandstone  is  also  occasionally  seen  at  the  surface,  as 
in  the  road  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  12,  T.  24,  R.  1  W.,  and  in  an  out- 
lying bluff  at  the  center  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  12,  T.  24,  R.  1  E. 
Sandstone  also  occurs  in  angular  fragments  on  the  ridges  along  the 
west  fork  of  Yellow  river  in  T.  25,  ranges  1  and  2  E.     Further  north, 
in  towns  25  and  26,  ranges  1  E.  and  1  W.,  drift  covers  the  rocks 
heavily,  and  the  exact  extent  of  the  sandstone  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, as  indicated  by  the  blank  space  left  on  the  map.     O'Neil's 
creek,  in  T.  24,  ranges  1  and  2  W.,  cuts  down  to  the  older  rocks.     On 
Sec.  11,  T.  24,  R.  2  W.,  sandstone  occurs  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and 
again  in  a  high  outlier  on  Sec.  3,  of  the  same  town,  on  the  west  side 
of  Black  river.     Westward  from  this  outlier  the  country  shows  sand- 
stone at  the  surface.     Similar  bluffs  occur  in  T.  25,  R.  2  W.,  the  crys- 
talline rocks  showing  along  the  river,  and  at  least  one  such  bluff  oc- 
curs  in   T.  26,  R.  2  W.,  its  exact  location  not  being  known  to  the 
writer.     In  T.  26,  ranges  3  and  4  W.,  sandstone  is  reported  by  Dr. 
RandalP  as  extending  as  far  as  the  Eau  Claire  river,  beyond  which  it 
is  absent.     At  the  crossing  of  Black  river,  one  mile  west  from  Neills- 
ville, S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  15,  T.  24,  R.  2  W.,  granite  is  exposed  in  the 
river,  and  is  overlaid  by  sandstone  in  the  banks.     Similar  conditions 
hold  all  along  the  river,  as  far  as  the  falls  in  T.  21,  R.  4  W.,  the 

1  Owen's  Qeological  Sarvcy  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 
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Archaean  rocks  becoming  more  and  more  restricted  to  the  strearp  bed, 
until  they  finally  disappear. 

The  boundary  between  the  Potsdam  and  Lower  Magnesian  areas 

is  much  more  easily  traceable,  it  being  possible  in  the  driftless  dis- 
trict to  map  it  with  almost  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  only  limit  be- 
ing the  amount  of  lime  spent  in  following  its  windings.  In  drift- 
covered  regions  this  degree  of  accuracy  is  not  attainable,  but  a  dis- 
tinct break  in  the  topography  generally  suffices  to  give  the  line  very 
closely.  It  has  already  been  said  that  in  the  Central  Wisconsin  dis- 
trict there  occur  well-marked  beds  of  passage  between  the  Lower 
Magnesian  and  the  Potsdam,  whose  surface  distribution  has  been 
separately  mapped.  These  layers,  however,  only  occasionally  have  a 
wide  surface  spread,  appearing  generally  on  the  steep  flanks  of  the 
higher  ground  occupied  by  the  Lower  Magnesian,  and  thus  forming 
on  the  map  a  narrow  strip  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  Lower  Hagne- 
sian  area.  The  limits  of  the  Lower  Magnesian,  and  of  the  beds  of 
passage,  are  so  close  together  that,  in  a  general  description  like  the 
present,  they  may  be  regarded  as  one.  On  the  east  we  find  this 
boundary  without  the  limits  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  district  until 
the  northern  line  of  Columbia  county  is  reached.  This  county  it 
crosses  in  an  irregular  line,  curving  from  northeast  to  southwest,  and 
marked  by  a  prominent  and  deeply  indented  escarpment.  North  and 
west  of  this  line  the  country  shows  everywhere  the  Potsdam  as  the 
surface  formation,  except  on  the  summits  of  the  numerous  outliers 
which  flank  the  escarpment.  At  the  southwest  corner  of  Columbia 
county,  the  Wisconsin  enters  upon  the  territory  of  the  Lower  Mag- 
nesian, through  which  it  cuts,  however,  deeply  into  the  underlying 
sandstone,  so  tliat  along  the  valley  bottom  we  have  a  broad  strip  of 
the  latter  formation  at  surface,  and  along  the  numerous  tributary 
streams  on  each  side,  strips  of  greater  or  less  width.  In  the  Four 
Lake  country,  about  the  city  of  Madison,  the  up]>er  layers  of  the 
Lower  sandstone  are  again  brought  to  the  surface  by  a  dittercnt  sys- 
tem of  erosion,  that  of  one  of  the  main  branch  streams  of  Rock  river. 
The  valley  surface  is  never,  however,  more  than  30  to  50  feet  below 
the  summit  of  the  sandstone  (the  Mendota  base),  and  south  of  Lake 
Monona  the  southerly  dip  carries  even  the  uppermost  beds  below  the 
valley  bottom.  In  Sauk  county,  north  of  the  Wisconsin,  the  boundary 
of  the  main  Potsdam  area  follows  the  west  side  of  the  town  of  Honey 
Creek,  then  bending  around  the  western  end  of  the  Baraboo  quartzite 
ranges,  in  the  towns  of  Westfield  and  Honey  Creek,  crosses  Reedsburg, 
Ironton,  La  Yalle  and  AVoodland,  in  a  northwesterly  direction  along 
the  w^est  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Baraboo  river  to  the  very  south- 
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western  corner  of  Juneau  county.  This  line  is,  however,  anything 
but  a  regular  one,  the  Lower  Magnesian  occurring  in  more  or  less 
detached  areas  crowning  the  summits  of  the  higher  grounds.  In 
Juneau  county  only  a  few  small  summits  in  the  southwest  corner 
reach  the  Lower  Magnesian  horizon,  the  rest  of  the  county  being 
well  down  in  the  Potsdam  series.  West  of  Juneau  county  the 
boundary  is  without  the  Central  Wisconsin  district. 

The  topographical  characters  of  the  regions  in  which  the  Pots- 
dam is  the  surface  rock  have  already  been  generally  given  in  the 
chapter  on  Surface  Features,  and  further  details  are  given  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  present  chapter.  It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that 
where  this  formation  is  at  surface  there  is  usually  a  loose,  sandy, 
sterile  soil,  a  sparse  growth  of  small  oak  timber,  mingling  with  and 
becoming  replaced  by  small  pine  towards  the  north,  and  a  general 
plain-like  character,  the  plain  dotted  with  lofty  and  rocky  outliers 
of  the  same  formation,  or  of  the  next  higher  one.  To  these  general 
statements  there  arc  exceptions,  the  principal  of  which  .may  be  here 
given.  Excellent  soil  is  found  within  the  Potsdam  area  where  the 
drift  covering  is  heavy,  as  in  parts  of  Waushara  county,  or  where 
alluvial  depositions  exist  in  the  valley  bottoms,  as  in  places  along 
the  Wisconsin  valley,  or  yet  again  where  a  rough,  ridgy  charac- 
ter to  the  country  prevails,  as  in  southwestern  Juneau  county,  where 
good  land  occurs  on  the  top  of  the  ridges,  being  due  possibly  to  the 
tendency  of  the  loosened  sand  to  wash  downwards  towards  the  valleys. 
To  the  general  plain -like  character  of  the  Lower  sandstone  area,  south- 
western Juneau  county  and  northwestern  Sauk  make  an  exception, 
the  Baraboo  river  and  its  tributaries  having  worn  the  ridge  that  bounds 
the  central  sand  plain  into  an  adruptly  ridgy  country.  Another  ex- 
ception is  found  in  parts  of  Waushara  county,  where  morainic  drift 
occurs  in  great  abundance. 

The  general  lithological  characters  and  stratigraphical  ar- 
rangement of  the  Lower  sandstone  series  will  be  best  understood 
from  a  brief  summary  of  the  main  facts  obtained  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  formation  is  at  surface. 

At  Madison,  Dane  county,  the  Artesian  well  in  the  Capitol  park 
passes  through  126  feet  of  loose  materials,  apparently  all  belonging 
to  the  Drift,  704  feet  of  sandstone,  for  the  most  part  purely  silic- 
ious,  light-colored,  and  fine-grained,  the  constituent  grains  being 
all  more  or  less  rolled,  and  cemented  by  a  varying,  but  alwaj's 
very  small,  amount  of  hydrous  iron  oxide  —  and  10  feet  of  a  red  shale, 
imderneath  which  are  the  crystalline  rocks.  Similar  results  are  ob- 
tained from  the  well  at  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  depot  at  Madi- 
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son,  tlie  siiramit  of  this  wejl  being  at  a  lower  level,  and  the  drift  70 
feet  in  thickness.  In  the  former  well,  the  top  of  the  rock  is  63  feet, 
in  the  latter,  100  feet  below  the  base  of  the  Mendota  limestone,  as  ex- 
posed in  the  neighborhood.  On  the  banks  of  Lake  Mendota,  near 
Madison,  we  find  exposed,  beneath  this  limestone  and  above  the  lake 
level,  one  foot  of  greensand  and  31  feet  of  fine-grained,  light  greeiv- 
ish,  very  friable,  sandstone,  including  very  thin  dolomitic  seams,  and 
carrying  throughout  some  dolomitic  and  calcareous  matter,  the  con- 
tent of  purely  silicious  sand  being  84.45  per  cent.  Altogetlier,  then, 
we  find  in  the  Madison  region,  the  following  succession  of  layers 
between  the  Mendota  base  and  the  Archaean: 

Feet, 

1.  Greensand  layer 1 

2.  Calcareous  and  dolomitic,  friable,  fine-grained,  greenish,  sandstone  ...    31 
8.  Not  known  31 

4.  Light  colored  sandstone,  for  the  most  part  purely  silicious,  being  made 

of  rolled  quartz  grains;  but  no  specimens  obtained  from  the  upper- 
most layers 704 

5.  Red  shale 10 

Total 777 


Along  the  Wisconsin  river  bluffs  in  Columbia,  Sauk  and  Dane 
counties,  the  Mendota  horizon  is  very  prominent,  the  sandstone 
showing  below  it  for  a  thickness  of  150  to  200  feet.  The  very  bold 
blufl*  that  rises  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Wisconsin  river  at  the 
mouth  of  Honey  Creek,  in  the  town  of  Prairie  du  Sac,  Sauk  county, 
shows  the  following  section,  from  the  Mendota  base  downwards: 

Fi.    In. 

1.  Greensand  with  thin,  brown,  calcareous  layers;  the  greensand  layers  made 

up  of  line  grains  of  glauconite  and  wliite  sand,  mingled  with  crystalline 

calcite 3  . . 

2.  No  exposure 7  . . 

3.  Fine-grained  green  and  brown  sand,  calcareous 2  2 

4.  Loose  white  and  brown  sand,  some  layers  partly  calcareous 10  . . 

5.  Firm  and  heavy  layers  of  yellowish,  porous,  calcareous,  sandstone,  inter- 

stratified  with  layers  of  white  sand 6      3 

6.  Alternations  of  pure  wliite,  non-calcareous,  fine-grained  sand,  with  nodular- 

weathering,  yellow,  calcareous  layers,  and  layers  of  dark  greensand,  the 

whole  showing  fine  cross-lamination ;  the  white  sand  layers  predominating,    45     . . 

7.  Fine-grained  light-colored  sandstone;  often  pure  white,  and  loose;  in  parts 

cross-laminated,  the  lines  of  cross-lamination  being  marked  by  rows  of 

glauconite  grains 9  6 

8.  Porous,  yellowish- brown,  slightiy  calcareous  layers 4  11 

9.  No  exposure 11  6 

10.  Fine-grained,  friable,  greyish  sandstone,  only  slightly  calcareous,  can^-ing 

a  few  yellow. calcareous  layers  as  above 11      5 

11.  Firm  layers  of -ferruginous  sandstone,  more  calcareous  tiian  the  last 5      6 
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Ft,  In. 

12.  Loose  brown  sand 11  . . 

13.  Unexposed 7  . . 

14.  Porous  and  crystalline-teztured,  yellow  limestone,  with  much  coarse  and 

bright  green  glauconite 1  . . 

15.  Unexposed 3  5 

16.  Like  No.  14,  interstratified  with  bright  green  seams 2  4 

17.  Heavy  brown  layer  of  slightly  calcareous  sandstone 3  . . 

18.  Greensand  layer;  a  mixture  of  very  fine  white  sand  and  glaucomte  grains, 

witli  some  crystalline  calcite 10 

19.  Light  yellow,  friable  sandstone;  only  slightly  calcareous;  cross- laminated,      5  4 

20.  Greensand  layer,  like  18,  false  bedding  very  marked,  cross-laminffi  very 

plain 13 

21.  Porous,  yellow,  slightly  calcareous  sandstone 6 

22.  Fine-grained,  cross-laminated,  slightly  calcareous  sandstone,  with  much 

greensand 1  11 

23.  Greensand,  hke  No.  20 10 

24.  Fine-grained,  friable,  white  sandstone,  slightly  calcareous 1  . . 

25.  Unexposed 12  7 

26.  Fine-grained,  white  sandstone,  entirely  non-calcareous;  made  up  altogether 

of  fine  rounded  grains  of  limpid  quartz 22  . . 

Total 1 89  3 


The  horizon  of  the  base  of  this  section  is  146  feet  below  the  top  of 
the  rock  in  the  capitol  well  at  Madison,  thus  covering  the  gap  in  the 
Madison  section.  Combining  the  two  sections,  we  obtain  for  the 
whole  series  the  following  general  succession : 

Feet. 

1.  Alternations  of  layers  of  purely  silicious  white  sand,  ferruginous  brown  sand, 

yellowish  calcareo- arenaceous  layers,  and  layers  of  greensand;  the  calcareous 
bands  increasing  in  amount  of  lime  and  in  number  towards  the  top,  as  is  also 
the  case  with  the  greensand  layers 165 

2.  Entirely  non-calcareous,  white  and  yellow,  sandstone;  friable  to  indurated;  fine 

to  coarse-grained 602 

3.  Red  shale 10 

Total 777 


The  calcareous  layers  have  never  been  observed  extending  more 
than  150  feet  below  the  Mendota  base.  The  "greensand"  layers 
mentioned  are  mixtures  of  green  grains  of  a  mineral  probably  closely 
allied  to  the  glauconite  of  the  Cretaceous  formation,  rounded  grains 
of  quartz,  and  usually  more  or  less  of  angular  pieces  of  calcite.  These 
layers  are  very  characteristic  of  the  lower  sandstone,  occurring,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Owen,  at  many  different  horizons  throughout  the  series 
as  developed  along  the  Mississippi.  In  Central  Wisconsin,  however, 
none  have  been  recognized  more  than  160  feet  below  the  Mendota 
base.  No  chemical  investigation  of  Central  Wisconsin  greensand  has 
ever  been  made,  but  Dr.  T.  S.  Hunt  has  given  an.  analysis  of  a  green- 
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sand  from  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  of  Minnesota,  at  Red  Bird, 
on  the  Mississippi,  which  is  beyond  doubt  the  same  material.  Tliis 
analysis  (I),  as  also  another,  by  the  same  gentleman,  of  the  Cretace- 
ous greensand  of  New  Jersey  (II),  is  given  below:* 

L  II. 

Silica 46.58  50.70 

Alumina 11.45  8.03 

Iron  protoxide 20.61  22.50 

Magnesia 1>27  2.16 

Lime 2.49  1.11 

Soda 0.98  0.75 

Potash 6.96  5.80 

Water 9.66  8.95 

100.00         100.00 


The  green  grains  of  both  Cretaceous  and  Silurian  greensands,  as 
also  of  similar  deposits  in  existing  seas,  are  often  found  as  casts  of 
the  shells  of  rhizopods.  So  far  as  the  writer's  knowledge  goes  no 
such  observation  has  ever  been  made  with  regard  to  the  Wisconsin 
greensand.  The  greensand  layers  are  by  no  means  restricted  to  the 
Potsdam  series;  they  occur  in  both  the  Lower  Magnesian  and  St. 
Peters.  Greensand  grains  occur  also  apart  from  the  regular  green 
layers.  The  thin,  yellow  and  brown,  rough-textured,  calcareous 
bands,  that  characterize  the  layers  immediately  beneath  the  Mendota, 
are  often  dotted  with  coarse  grains  of  glauconite,  which  are  not  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  impart  their  color  to  the  rock. 

The  generalized  section  given  above  for  the  Potsdam  series,  below 
the  Mendota  base,  holds  true  for  a  large  ])art  of  the  Central  VV^iscon- 
sin  district,  and  would  be  satisfactory  for  all  of  it,  but  for  the  facts 
next  to  be  stated.  Proceeding  northward  from  the  valley  of  the  Wis- 
consin, we  encounter,  traversing  Sauk  and  eastern  Columbia  counties 
for  25  miles  from  east  to  west,  the  Archaean  quartzite  ranges  described 
in  the  last  chapter.  The  Mendota  horizon  continues  well  marked  di- 
rectly up  to  the  ranges,  whilst  in  the  country  west  and  east,  it  extends 
much  further  to  the  northward.  Everywhere  about  the  quartzite, 
however,  we  find,  lying  unconformably  upon  it,  lasers  of  sandstone 
and  bowlder-conglomerate,  which,  as  regards  altitude,  appear  to  oc- 
cupy the  entire  distance  between  a  horizon  consideral^ly  below  the 
Mendota,  and  one  nearly  as  high  as,  if  not  higher  than,  the  summit  of  the 
Lower  Magnesian.  These  layers  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  can- 
not, in  all,  be  less  than  400  feet  in  thickness,  being  nearly  always 
without  calcareous  admixture.     Single  clifis  occur  show'ing  225  feet 

*  Geology  of  Canada,  p.  488. 
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of  friable,  entirely  non-calcareous,  sandstone,  tlie  summits  far  above 
any  apparently  possible  position  of  the  Lower  Magnesian,  whilst  be- 
low their  bases  numerous  other  sandstone  exposures  occur,  carrying 
the  sand  rock  down  further.  Nor  are  these  occurrences  of  thick  and 
high-level  sandstone  at  any  considerable  distances  from  points  where 
the  regular  succession  of  Lower  Magnesian,  Madison  and  Meudota  is 
to  be  observed.  In  places  in  the  town  of  Westfield,  on  the  western  end 
of  the  quartzite  ranges,  it  is  possible  to  pass  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  Mendota  limestone,  occupying  its  normal  position,  to  sand- 
stone ledges  which  rise  from  the  same  level  for  over  250  feet. 

As  already  described,  the  quartzite  ranges  almost  completely  en- 
circle the  intervening  valley,  whose  altitude  is  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  the  surrounding  outside  country.  Within  the  valley,  non- 
calcareous,  occasionally  much-indurated,  sandstone,  with  local  con- 
glomerate beds,  is  to  be  seen  at  almost  all  levels  to  the  summits  of 
the  quartzite  ranges,  but  at  two  points  limestone  is  known  to  occur. 
These  localities  are  described  fully  in  a  subsequent  page.  It  is  now 
merely  necessary  to  say  that  at  one  of  tha  places,  on  the  south  flank 
of  the  north  quartzite  range,  near  the  Lower  Narrows  of  the  Baraboo, 
are  to  be  seen  20  feet  of  limestone,  containing  a  number  of  fossils, 
mostly  of  new  species,  which  Mr.  R.  P.  Whitfield  regards  as  unques- 
tionably not  lower  than  the  Lower  Magnesian.  Below  on  the  ^ide- 
hill  are  numerous  but  not  continuous  exposures  of  sandstone,  those 
nearest  the  limestone  evidently  forming  the  next  lower  layer,  and  re- 
sembling closely  the  Madison  beds.  Across  the  valley,  one-half  mile 
southeastward,  is  a  vertical  cliff  of  red-and-white-banded,  fine-grained, 
friable  sandstone,  rising  from  75  to  165 feet  above  the  summit  of  the 
limestone,  whose  altitude  is  what  would  be  expected  for  the  Lower 
Magnesian,  from  the  occurrences  of  that  formation  a  few  miles  to  the 
southward.  One  mile  further  west  sandstone  and  bowlder-conglom- 
erate, flanking  the  quartzite,  rise  similarly  above  the  limestone. 

At  the  other  point,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Baraboo,  and  on  the 
north  slope  of  the  south  quartzite  range,  exactly  similar  limestone  is 
found,  without  fossils,  covering  a  small  summit,  and  underlaid  by  ferru- 
ginous, fine-grained  sandstone,  carrying  Scolithiis  and  Dicellocephahis 
Mimiesotensis,  At  a  still  lower  level,  near  by,  a  fine-grained,  yel- 
lowish, aluminous  limestone  occurs,  the  three  different  layers  having 
just  the  characters  and  relative  positions  for  the  Lower  Magnesian,  Mad- 
ison  and  Mendota  beds.  Below  the  lowest  limestone  layer,  and  within 
a  few  rods  of  it,  are,  however,  ledges  of  much  indurated,  non-cal- 
careous rock,  entirely  unlike  the  friable  dolomitic  sandstone  normally 
occurring  beneath  the  Mendota.     Three  miles  south  of  east  from  here, 
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about  Devil's  Lake,  the  high  level  Bandstoneg,  with  bowlder-conglom- 
erate beds,  are  again  found,  with  a  total  thickness  exposed  of  over  300 
feet,  the  base  being  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  lowest  of  the  limestones 
at  the  locality  just  described.  In  one  place,  a  short  distance  north- 
east of  Devil's  Lake,  large  loose  masses  of  this  sandstone  occur  at  an 
altitude  between  100  and  150  feet  above  the  last  named  limestone, 
carrying  fossils,  among  which  are  Dicellocephalus  Minnesoteruis  and 
others  supposed  to  indicate  the  upper  layers  of  the  Potsdam  series. 

For  these  anomalous  occurrences,  which  will  be  more  fully  under- 
stood from  a  study  of  the  sections  of  Plates  XIX  and  XX,  and  Figs. 
48  and  49  of  this  volume,  and  of  the  detailed  descriptions  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  satisfactory  explanation.  It  ap- 
pears altogether  inadmissible  to  attribute  the  great  elevation  of  the 
high-level  sandstone  to  a  sudden  aflfection  of  the  nearly  horizontal 
strata  by  a  violent  northern  rise  as  they  near  the  quartzite  ranges. 
This  supposition  is  forbidden  by  the  utter  lack  of  any  indication  of 
such  a  rise  in  the  large  exposures  that  occur;  by  the  normal  success- 
ion of  beds  that  holds  true  in  all  the  region  east,  west  and  north  of 
the  quartzite  ranges;  and  by  the  great  amount  of  rise  that  would  be 
necessary.  In  Westfield  it  would  have  to  be  300  to  400  feet  to  the 
mile.  Moreover,  within  the  space  enclosed  by  the  quartzite  ranges, 
as  described,  occur  the  Lower  Magnesian,  Madison  and  Mendota,  in 
their  normal  succession,  and  with  their  normal  lower  level,  whilst  iu 
one  case  the  limestone  and  perfectly  horizontal  high-level  sandstone 
are  so  near  by  that  no  amount  of  dip  could  possibly  account  for  the 
occurrence.  It  may  be  regarded  as  beyond  question  that  entirely 
non-calcareous  sandstone  with  bowlder-conglomerate  and  Potsdam 
fossils  does,  not  only  apparently,  but  actually,  occupy  the  whole  space 
between  the  horizon  of  the  base  of  the  Mendota,  and  that  of  the  sum- 
mit of  tlie  Lower  Magnesian. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  wear  of  the  quartzite  ranges  contin- 
ued to  produce  sandstone  and  conglomerate  beds  during  the  growth 
of  the  limestone  in  the  deeper  water  near  by,  but  the  suddenness  of 
the  transitions,  the  occurrence  of  Potsdam  fossils  in  the  sandstone, 
and  the  existence  of  the  limestone  layers  close  to  and  within  the 
quartzite  ranges,  appear  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  ex- 
planation. That  the  high-level  sandstones  represent  really  an  older 
series,  upon  whose  eroded  upper  surface  rest  the  calcareous  sandstone 
of  the  Potsdam,  the  Mendota,  the  Madison,  and  the  Lower  Magnesian, 
as  indicated  in  the  ideal  sketch  of  Fig.  34,*  appears  a  more  satisfactory 
explanation,  but  one  which  meets  a  considerable  difficulty  in  the  oc- 
currence of  upper  Potsdam  fossils  in  the  high-level  beds,  and  one 
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which  I  am  Bomewhat  loath  to  advance,  as  too  bold  a  generalization 
from  tlie  facts  in  hand.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  true  explana- 
tion may  lie  in  the  supposition  that  dnring  the  dei)osition  of  the  Pots- 
dam series  the  quartzite  ran^s,  being  high  islands  and  reefs  in  the 
ancient  seas,  received  synchronous  littoral  depositions  at  high  and  ab- 
normal altitudes,  the  sand  and  bowlders  for  these  depositions  coming 
from  the  wear  of  the  quartzite  itself. 

Leaving  now  the  Caraboo  region,  and  proceeding  northward  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  district,  we  find,  everywhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  escarpment  that  forms  the  western  edge  of  the  main  area 
of  the  Lower  Magnesian,  the  same  succession  of  layers  as  seen  along 
the  Wisconsin  in  Columbia  and  Sauk  counties,  i.  e.,  Madison  and 
Mendota  beds,  underlaid  by  100  to  150  feet  of  calcareo-arenaceous 
layers,  and  these  again  by  brown  and  white  non-calcareous  sandstone. 
This  succession  holds  true  at  least  as  far  as  Waupaca  county,  and 
probably  further  than  this.  West  of  the  escarpment,  in  Waushara, 
Marquette  and  Columbia  counties,  the  country  surface  is  generally 


Fig.  34. 
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well  down  in  the  Potsdam,  and  much  drift-covered.  In  central  Wan- 
shara  county,  however,  are  some  high  hills  reaching  into  the  limy 
beds  just  beneath  the  Mendota,  and  showing  the  norm»l  siiccessiim 
of  layers;  whilst  in  the  very  northeast  corner  of  Marquette  county,  25 
miles  from  the  t>oundary  of  the  main  Lower  Magnesian  area,  are  two 
isolated  bluifs,  capped  by  that  formation,  which  show  also  the  usnul 
layers.  It  is  thus  evident  that  for  all  this  region  there  are  no  de- 
partures from  the  Madison  section.  At  several  points  in  Harqnetto 
and  Waushara  counties  quarries  are  opened  in  beds  that  lie  about  20O 
feet  l>elow  the  Mendota,  and  yield  a  much  indurated,  white  saiidrock, 
which  is  occasionally  quite  coarse,  and  is  made  up  of  nearly  glassy 
quartz  pebbles. 

Proceeding  now  westward  into  Adams  and  Juneau  counties,  we 
find  again  some  apparently  abnormal  occurrences.     One  mile  west 
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from  the  lime-capped  bluffs  at  the  northwestern  corner  of  Marquette 
county,  are  other  bluffs,  showing  large  exposures  of  the  limy  layers 
that  come  immediately  beneath  the  Mendota.      One  and  a  half  miles 
northwest  from  here,  on  Sec.  3,  T.  17,  R.  7  E.,  across  an  intervening 
level  stretch  of  sand,  is  one  of  the  towers  of  sandstone  that  chac*- 
acterize  the  central  plain  —  knowTi  as  Pilot  Knob.     This  peak  rises 
25  feet  above  the  top  of  the  calcareous   layers  seen  just  across  the 
valley,  and  65  feet  above  their  base,  and  yet  from  its  summit  down 
for  150  feet,  we  find  only  altogether  non-calcareous  sandstone,  much 
of  which  is  highly  ferruginous,  and  all  of  which  is  quite  unlike  any 
of  the  layers  that  are  usually  found  within  200  feet  of  the  base  of  the 
Mendota.     Moreover,  two  fossil  horizons,  yielding  Ptychaspis  Mials- 
ccsnsis^  and  other  forms,  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  middle 
portion  of  the  lower  sandstone,  occur  in  this  exposure.     We  have, 
then,  here,  to  some  extent,  a  repetition  of  the  anomalous  occurrences 
of  the  Baraboo  region — non calcareous,  red,  ferruginous  sandstone,  with 
fossils  indicating  a  horizon  full  300  feet  below  the  Mendota,  rising 
through  the  horizon  of  the  upper  calcareous  beds,  into  that  of  the 
Mendota.     Some  nine  miles  west  of  Pilot  Knob,  near  Friendship, 
Adams  county,  occur  other  similar  ^andstone  towers,  all  showing  en- 
tirely non-calcareous,  friable  rock.      On  the  summit  of  one  of  them, 
the  Roche  d  Oris,  is  to  be  recognized   the  uppermost  of  the  fossil 
horizons  of   Pilot   Knob,   the   lower   one   of   which,    marked    by   a 
peculiar  lithological  character,  is  still    more  unmistakably  to  be  re- 
cognized on  another  bluff,  some  five  miles  south  of  Friendship.    Both 
of  these  horizons  indicate  a  slight  rise  of  the  layers  eastward  towards 
Pilot  Knob.      Still   another   one   of   these  outliers,   the   Friendship 
Mound,  ri^es  85  feet  higher  than  the  Roche  d  Oris  near  by,  carrying 
the  light-colored,  friable,  non-calcareous  sandstone  all  the  way.     The 
horizon  of  the  summit  of  this  bluff  is,  then,  85  feet  above  that  of  the 
summit  of  Pilot  Knob,  or,  if  the  latter  rises  into  the  horizon  of  the 
Mendota,    as  high  as  the  position  that    would  be  expected  for  the 
Lower     Magnesian,   from    its   occurrences   in   northeast   Marquette 
county. 

At  the  southern  end  of  Adams  county,  the  Wisconsin  passes  the 
gorge  knowTi  as  the  Dalles.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  gorge  is 
another  of  the  large  sandstone  outliers  like  those  just  mentioned  — 
the  Elephant's  Back.  This  bluff,  with  the  walls  of  the  gorge  below, 
gives  a  nearly  continuous  section  of  310  feet.  At  Kilbourn  City,  two 
railes  below,  an  Artesian  boring  penetrates  into  the  underlying  Arch- 
fean.  Combining  the  results  of  the  section  and  boring,  we  have  the 
following  general  succession : 
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Fine-grained  sand  layen;  of  raryuig  colors,  iri  upper  portions;  with  gape  of  10  to 
70  f»>et;  including  at  base  some  quite  coarse-grained  sand  layers;  all  formed  of 

rolled  quartz,  and  aD  entirely  non-caloareous 310 

The  same  continued  in  the  Artesian  well 385 

Red  shale 15 

Total "tIO 


At  the  summit  of  the  Elephant's  Back,  fragments  of  trilobites 
occur  in  the  loose  sand  rock,  and  the  horizon  may  be  the  same  as  that 
on  the  top  of  Roche  h  Oris.  The  occurrence  here  of  the  same  red 
shale  as  observed  in  the  Madison  wells  is  worthy  of  notice.  The 
same  layer  has  been  reached  by  Artesian  borings  in  other  parts  of  the 
state. 

Returning  now  to  the  Baraboo  ranges  and  passing  northward  from 
their  western  ends  along  the  west  side  of  the  district,  we  find  in  the 
town  of  Reedsburg,  Sauk  county,  the  Lower  Magnesian,  Madison  and 
Mendota,  with  their  usual  characters.  In  the  same  town,  at  points 
some  miles  apart,  exposures  of  a  bed  of  red  shale  are  to  be  seen  whoso 
horizon  is  140  feet  below  the  Mendota  base.  Further  north,  in  north- 
western Juneau,  a  high,  ridgy  country  is  met  with,  carrying  sand- 
stone at  high  levels,  in  what  .would  be  expected  to  be  the  Lower 
Magnesian  horizon.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  due  to  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  Madison  beds,  since  the  Lower  Magnesian  is  found  capping 
a  few  very  high  points,  and  the  Mendota  beds  below  continue  recog- 
nizable. In  southwestern  Juneau  county,  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
high  ground  bordering  the  central  plain,  are  numbers  of  isolated 
sandstone  outliers.  Some  of  these  show  a  bed  of  red  shale  and  soft 
greensand,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  seen  in  the  town  of 
Reedsburg.  This  greensand  layer,  about  130-140  feet  below  the 
Mendota,  is  the  lowest  seen  anywhere  in  the  Potsdam  series  of  Cen- 
tral Wisconsin. 

Still  further  north,  the  country  is  generally  eroded  well  down  into 
the  middle  of  the  Lower  sandstone,  so  that  the  Archaean  rocks  are  not 
very  far  beneath  the  surface,  which  they  come  nearer  and  nearer  to, 
towards  the  north.  Over  much  of  Portage,  Wood,  Jackson  and  Clark 
counties,  the  thickness  of  the  sandstone  cannot  be  more  than  25  to 
60  feet.  In  places  in  this  region,  the  sandstone  lying  within  20  to  40 
feet  of  the  crystalline  rocks  is  a  much  indurated,  coarse,  white  rock, 
whicli  yields  a  valuable  quarry  stone,  and  appears  to  occupy  the  same 
horizon  as  a  similar  rock  in  Waushara  and  Marquette  counties.  It  is 
probably  to  be  referred  nearly  to  the  middle  part  of  the  Lower  sand- 
stone.    The  sandstone  immediatelv  in  contact  with  the  crvstalline 
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rocks  is  usually  a  quite  friable,  fine  to  coarse-graihed,  brownish  rock, 
containing  pebbles  from  the  rock  below. 

It  is  not  at  all  impossible,  as  already  indicated,  that  the  anomalous 
occurrences  about  the  Baraboo  quartzite  ranges,  and  in  Adams  county, 
may  mean  that  the  Lower  sandstone  really  consists  of  two  series,  the 
one,  including  the  ordinary  calcareous  sandstone  that  comes  beneath 
the  Mendota,  and  an  unknown  thickness  below,  resting  upon  the 
eroded  surface  of  the  other.  Dr.  Owen  gives  sections  from  the  St. 
Croix  region,  showing  the  Lower  Magnesian  occupying  positions 
lower  than  the  Potsdam  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which  may  iudi- 
cate  the  same  thing.  These  occurrences  on  the  St.  Croix  are  also 
described  by  Dr.  Percival  in  some  detail,  he  considering  them  best 
explained  by  the  existence  of  several  alternations  of  limestone  and 
sandstone.  Still  more  strongly  confirming  the  idea,  are  the  occur- 
rences in  the  vicinity  of  the  Archoean  patches  at  Berlin,  in  Green 
Lake  county,  and  Portland,  in  Dodge  county,  as  described  to  me  by 
Professor  Chamberlin.  In  the  former  case,  a  mound  of  quartz- 
porphyry  projects  into  the  horizon  of  the  Lower  Magnesian,  but  is 
flanked  by  sandstone  containing  the  fossils  regarded  by  Ilall  as  be- 
longing to  the  middle  Potsdam.  In  the  latter  case,  several  distinct 
mounds  of  Archsean  quartzite  lie  in  the  horizon  of  the  St.  Peters 
sandstone,  which  shows  on  the  margin  of  the  low  ground  in  which 
the  mounds  occur.  Flanking  the  quartzite,  however,  are  layers  of  a 
bowlder-conglomerate  carrying  jScolUhvs^  which  is  usually  regarded 
as  restricted  to  the  lower  sandstone.  It  is  quite  evident  that  even  if 
the  lower  sandstone  really  does  include  two  formations  so  distinct  in 
age  as  these  facts  seem  to  suggest,  such  a  division  of  the  series  would 
be  quite  difficult  to  demonstrate,  on  account  of  the  great  lithological 
similarity  between  the  two  divisions,  whilst,  if  proved,  the  separation 
of  the  two  in  mapping  would  be  even  more  difficult. 

The  beds  of  passage  between  the  Potsdam  and  Lower  Magnesian 
series  include,  as  already  said,  two  well  marked  beds,  60  to  90  feet  in 
combined  thickness^  the  J/c^/wZ^/^  liinestone  ^uA  \\\q  Madison  sand- 
stone  —  which,  from  their  prominence  in  Central  Wisconsin,  are 
worthy  of  separate  mention.  For  the  most  part  these  layers  come  to 
the  surface  only  on  the  flanks  of  the  higher  levels  occupied  by  the 
Lower  Magnesian,  so  that  they  present  on  the  map  only  narrow  bands 
bordering  the  areas  of  the  last  named  formation.  In  that  part  of  the 
Catfish  valley,  however,  which  lies  between  the  southern  shores  of 
Lakes  Monona  and  Kegonsa,  they  are  at  the  surface  over  a  wide  area, 
whilst  in  some  parts  of  Columbia  county  the  belt  occupied  by  them 
sometimes  reaches  two  or  three  miles  in  width.     Both  beds  are  to  be 
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distinctly  recognized  throughout  the  Central  Wisconsin  district, 
wherever  th«  base  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  can  be  inspected.  The 
northernmost  point  at  which  1  have  recognized  them  is  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Marquette  county,  the  southernmost  on  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Ke^onsa  in  Dane  county;  the  two  points  being  about 
70  miles  apart.  The  most  distant  points  east  and  west  at  which  they 
have  been  seen  in  Central  Wisconsin  are  about  as  far  from  one 
another.  To  the  northeast,  however,  Prof.  Chamberlin  thinks  he  has 
recognized  the  Mendota  as  far  as  the  Michigan  line,  whilst  Mr.  Strong 
carries  the  same  layer  westward  to  the  Mississippi. 

The  Mendota  and  Madison  beds  often  have  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  topography,  producing,  by  their  different  hardnesses,  benches  in 
the  sides  of  bluffs.  Where  the  Mendota  is  at  surface  over  any  con- 
siderable area,  it  produces  generally  an  excellent  clayey  soil;  whilst 
the  Madison  soils,  as  in  a  large  part  of  the  town  of  Otsego,  Columbia 
county,  are  as  loose  and  sandy  as  those  of  the  Potsdam  proper.  About 
Madison,  where  the  two  layers  were  first  distinctly  recognized,  the 
Mendota  has  a  thickness  of  30  to  35  feet,  of  which  the  lower  20  feet 
are  of  a  heavily-bedded,  dark-yellow  and  brown,  jointed,  conchoidal- 
f  racturing  rock,  which  is  stained  in  seams  and  patches  by  the  red  oxide 
of  iron,  and  leaves  on  solution  3  to  10  per  cent,  of  an  aluminous  and 
non -arenaceous  residue.  This  rock  quite  closely  resembles  the  lower 
portions  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  proper,  having  sometimes  the  con- 
cretionary structure  characterizing  that  formation.  The  upper  part 
of  the  Mendota  about  Madison  resembles  the  lower,  except  in  being 
in  thin,  rough-surfaced,  layers,  and  in  carrying  a  somewhat  larger 
percentage  of  silicious  matter.  To  show  the  close  similarity  in  com- 
position which  this  phase  of  the  Mendota  bears  to  the  Lower  Magne- 
sian, the  following  analyses  arc  given,  I  being  the  Mendota,  from  the 
quarry  near  Greenbush,  Madison,  and  II,  Lower  Magnesian  from 
Williams'  quarry,  on  the  south  line  of  the  town  of  Madison: 

L  IT. 

SiHca 4.18  1.09 

Alumina 2-17  .44 

Iron  sesquioxide 1 .45  .43 

Iron  protoxide -63 

Lirae  carbonate 55.68  66.82 

Magnesia  carljonate 36.52  30.40 

Water 58  .85 

100.58  100.26 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  both  the  proportion  of  lime  to  magnesia 
carbonate  is  greater  than  in  true  dolomite  (1.19: 1).     Both  yield,  also, 
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on  solution,  an  argillaceous  residue,  differing  in  this  regard  from  the 
limy  layers  of  the  Potsdam  proper,  which  always  yield  a  residue  of 
white  quartz-sand,  with  or  without  glauconite  grains.  The  close 
earthy  texture  of  the  Mendota  also  contrasts  greatly  with  the  porous 
and  highly  crystalline  character  of  the  lower  calcareous  seams. 

The  Madison  beds,  in  the  country  about  Madison,  are  about  35  feet 
thick,  and  consist  usually  of  pure  white,  frequently  loose,  sand,  over- 
laid by  brown  and  yellow,  firmer  rock.  The  upper  layers  show  gen- 
erally  a  slight  calcareous  admixture,  which  locally  increases  to  10  or 
15  per  cent.,  the  rock  then  becoming  a  good  building  material,  and 
not  being  very  sharply  defined  from  the  limestone  above.  The  calca- 
reous  layers  show  well  in  the  quarry  just  west  of  the  city  of  Madison, 
where  they  are  as  much  as  15  feet  in  thickness,  and  also  in  the  large 
quarry  near  the  village  of  Middleton.  The  section  at  the  latter  place, 
given  in  detail  on  a  subsequent  page,  is  of  interest  as  showing  the 
gradation  of  the  Potsdam  series  into  the  Lower  Magnesian,  there  be- 
ing a  number  of  thin  alternating  sandstone  and  limestone  layers, 
whilst  the  upper  Madison  beds  contain  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  of 
lime  and  magnesia  carbonates.  West  of  Lake  Kegonsa,  in  the  town 
of  Dunn,  the  Madison  sandstone  is  as  much  as  50  feet  in  thickness, 
closely  resembling  the  St.  Peters,  and  grading  downwards  into  the 
Mendota. 

About  the  village  of  Lodi,  in  Columbia  county,  both  Madison  and 
Mendota  are  frequently  exposed,  with  characters  like  those  just  de- 
scribed. Further  northeast,  along  the  western  edge  of  the  Lower 
Magnesian,  they  undergo  some  change.  At  Rio  the  lower  portions 
of  the  Madison  are  composed  of  a  firm,  white,  purely  silicious  mate- 
rial, which  is  made  up  of  sharply  angular  quartz,  whilst  above,  the 
ordinary  brown,  fine-grained  rock  comes  in.  Near  Cambria,  still 
farther  north,  the  same  thing  is  to  be  seen,  the  Mendota  layers  be- 
coming at  the  same  time  largely  replaced  by  reddish  clay-shale,  but 
still  retaining  in  parts  the  typical  yellow  appearance.  Near  Mar- 
quette, in  Green  Lake  county,  ihe  Madison  has  its  usual  brownish, 
friable  character,  whilst  the  Mendota  is  largely  composed  of  a  light 
yellow,  regularly  bedded,  aluminous  limestone,  and  is  not  well  defined 
from  the  sandstone  below. 

Along  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin,  in  Sauk  and  Dane  counties,  both 
of  the  layers  are  well  marked,  the  Mendota  having  most  commonly 
the  character  last  described.  Its  regular  bedding  makes  it  valuable 
as  a  building  stone,  and  it  is  hence  frequently  quarried.  Near  Spring 
Green  it  reaches  a  thickness  of  as  much  as  45  feet  in  all,  its  upper 
layers  being  shaly  and  fossiliferous.     The  Madison  sandstone  in  this 
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section  has  also  an  increased  thickness,  reaching  45  feet,  but  other- 
wise it  shows  the  characters  before  noted.  Northward,  along  the  west 
side  of  Sauk  county,  both  layers  continue  well  marked  as  far  as  the 
Baraboo  river.  Still  farther  north  the  Madison  beds  thicken  to  60 
feet,  arc  made  up  of  fine-grained,  red  and  white,  saccharoidal  sand- 
stone, closely  resembling  the  St.  Peters,  and  have  at  top  one  or  two 
feet  of  cherty  quartzite-like  material. 

To  the  list  of  fossils  of  the  lower  sandetone  series  given  by  Hall, 
but  little  has  been  added  by  the  present  survey,  as  far  as  Central  Wis- 
consin is  concerned.  It  has  already  been  said  that  his  general  group- 
ing, of  upper,  middle,  and  lower  species,  appears  to  hold  true  as  re- 
gards the  order,  but  that  his  lower  species  must  really  be  assigned  to 
the  middle  of  the  series,  since  its  thickness  is  about  twice  as  great  as 
Mr.  Hall  supposed.  Fossils  are  not  plenty  in  the  Central  Wisconsin 
Potsdam.  In  the  ordinary  non- calcareous  rock  they  occur  as  mere 
ferruginous  coatings  on  the  loose  sand,  trilobite  fragments  being  the 
most  common.  In  the  upper  shaly  layers  of  the  Mendota  beds,  very 
large  impressions  of  DicellocephaluB  Minnesotensis  are  quite  abund- 
ant. The  pygidium  is  most  frequently  found,  some  specimens  meas- 
uring as  much  as  six  inches  across.  The  same  fossil,  however,  is 
found  in  the  loose  friable  sandstones  that  lie  upon  the  quartzites  of 
the  Baraboo  ranges,  and  not  improbably  has  a  considerable  vertical 
range,  since  it  is  quoted  by  Hall  from  the  Lower  Magnesian  of  Min- 
nesota. One  new  fossil  of  some  interest  has  been  added  to  Hall's 
list.  This  is  a  very  large  new  species  of  the  genus  PalcBOcmea^  which 
was  originally  established  by  Hall  and  Whitfield,  in  1867,  to  cover  a 
"conical,  patelliform,  univalve  shell,"  which  occurs  in  the  Potsdam 
sandstone  of  Xew  York.  The  Wisconsin  species  is  twice  as  large  as 
that  from  New  York,  and  is  found  in  a  very  hard  quartzite,  which 
occurs  interstratified  with  loose,  friable  sandstone  on  the  Trempealeau 
,  river,  in  Jackson  county,  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  Potsdam  series. 

The  economic  contents  of  the  Lower  sandstone  come  under  the 
heads  of  building  stones,  glass  sand,  and  iron  ores.  These  are  des- 
cribed here  in  general  only,  all  details,  exact  locations,  etc.,  being 
given  in  subsequent  pages. 

The  Madison  sandstone,  in  the  vicinity  of  Madison,  yields  a  buff- 
colored  calcareous  sandstone  which  is  largely  quarried  and  used  for 
building  in  that  vicinity.  This  rock  contains  about  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  is  easily  cut,  and  obtainable  in 
large  blocks.  It  has  a  very  pleasing  appearance  in  the  fresh  state, 
l)ut  has  some  tendency  to  darken  and  become  blotched  under  the  ac- 
tion of  the  weather.  The  same  rock  is  opened  upon  at  Middleton, 
Wis.  Suk.  —  35, 
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and  in  one  or  two  places  in  the  town  of  Westport,  Dane  county, 
and  probably  exists  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  country  about 
Lake  Mendota.  The  peculiar  phase  which  yields  the  Madison  build- 
ing stone  is,  however,  local,  and  quite  inconstant.  More  commonly 
the  formation  is  made  up  of  white  and  brown  friable  sandstone,  nearly 
or  altogether  without  calcareous  admixture.  The  brown'  layers  are 
occasionally  quite  ferruginous  and  firm,  yielding  a  fair  quarry  stone. 
The  white  sandstone  is  frequently  a  loose,  white,  purely  silicious  sand, 
and  would  be  of  considerable  value  for  glass  making.  In  one  place 
on  the  western  side  of  the  town  of  Honey  Creek,  the  Madison  sand- 
stone has  a  very  unusual  character,  containing  layers  of  a  much  indu- 
rated, fine-grained,  smooth-faced,  pink-tinted  rock  of  very  pleasing 
appearance. 

The  Mendota  limestone  is  more  frequently  quarried  than  the  Mad- 
ison sandstone.  It  is  not  anywhere  burnt  into  lime,  being  usually 
too  impure,  and  always  too  dark  colored,  but  the  heavy  yellow  layers 
that  characterize  some  ten  to  15  feet  of  its  middle  portions,  are  to  be 
seen  in  scores  of  quarries,  most  numerously  along  the  Wisconsin 
valley.  These  layers  yield  a  very  regular  stone,  of  any  thickness 
from  a  few  inches  to  two  or  three  feet,  which  is  commonly  used  for 
flagging  or  foundations,  but  occasionally  for  conj?tructing  entire  build- 
ings. The  mill  at  Cambria,  Columbia  county,  is  built  of  rock  from 
the  Mendota  horizon. 

The  Potsdam  sandstone  itself  is  generally  altogether  too  friable  to 
be  used  as  a  building  material.  At  numbers  of  points  in  the  Baraboo 
valley,  however,  a  firm,  fine-grained,  white  rock  is  obtained  in  large 
blocks.  A  similar  rock  is  quarried  on  several  of  the  isolated  bluffs 
in  Juneau,  Adams  and  Jackson  counties,  the  horizon  being  about  200 
to  300  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  series.  A  very  much  indurated, 
frequently  quite  coarse,  rock  is  obtained  at  a  still  lower  horizon  at 
Packwaukee,  Marquette  county,  near  Wautoma,  Waushara  county,  at 
Stevens  Point,  Portage  county,  near  Grand  Rapids,  Wood  county,  and 
at  Black  River  Falls,  Jackson  county.  This  rock  is  very  regular  in 
bedding,  white  to  straw  colored,  and  makes  a  very  durable  and  sightly 
building  stone. 

Limonite  iron  ores,  of  good  quality,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
run  two  small  blast-furnaces,  occur  in  connection  with  the  Lower 
sandstone  in  Sauk  and  Richland  counties,  just  west  of  the  limit  of 
the  Central  Wisconsin  district.  Within  that  district,  the  only  ore  ob- 
served in  any  promising  quantity  occurs  in  the  upper  layers  of  the 
high-level  sandstone  that  flanks  the  quartzite  range  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town  of  Westfield,  Sauk  county.     Here,  at  a  number  of 
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points  several  miles  apart,  this  sandstone  may  be  seen  very  highly 
charged  with  the  brown  iron  oxide,  which,  at  times,  almost  entirely 
excludes  the  sandstone,  having  then  mingled  with  it  much  of  the  red 
or  anhydrous  oxido.  It  appears  quite  probable  that  the  amount  of 
merchantable  ore  to  be  obtained  in  this  neighborhood  is  suflScient  to 
warrant  exploitation.  Very  ferruginous  sandstone,  at  a  similar  ho> 
rizon,  occurs  at  other  points  along  the  Baraboo  ranges,  but  nowhere 
else  have  promising  indications  been  observed. 

THE  LOWER  MAGNESIAN  LIMESTONE. 

Succeeding  the  uppermost  layer  of  the  Potsdam  series,  the  Madi- 
son sandstone,  is  a  very  persistent  and  wide  spread  bed  of  magne- 
sian  limestone,  to  which  Owen  gave  the  name  of  Lower  Magnesian^ 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  equally  persistent,  and  in  many  respects 
quite  similar,  magnesian  limestone,  that  occurs  higher  in  the  series. 
To  the  latter  the  name  Galena  limestone  has  since  become  attached, 
whilst  no  other  designation  has  been  given  to  the  lower  formation. 
In  neither  case  can  the  term  magnesian  be  regarded  as  at  all  dis- 
tinctive, since  almost  all  of  the  limestone  beds  of  Wisconsin,  including 
the  whole  of  the  great  thickness  belonging  to  the  Niagara  group,  are 
highly  magnesian,  the  only  exception  to  the  general  rule  being  the 
Blue  limestone  of  the  Trenton  group.  There  appears  to  be  but  little 
doubt  that  the  Lower  Magnesian  is  nearly  the  exact  equivalent  of 
the  Calcifcrous  Sandrockof  New  York  and  Canada,  with  which  form- 
ation, indeed,  it  is  nearly  continuous  through  the  northern  peninsula 
of  Michigan  and  Canada  West. 

The  surface  extent  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  in  Central 
Wisconsin  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  that  of  the  Lower  sandstone,  being, 
in  all,  not  more  than  about  75  square  miles.  The  main  belt  occupied 
by  the  formation  enters  Columbia  county  on  the  northeast  ,with  a 
width  of  about  6  miles,  and,  spreading  further  and  further  west  as  it 
is  followed  soutlnvard,  occupies  much,  or  all,  of  the  towns  of  Eandolph, 
Scott,  Springvale,  Courtland,  Lowville,  Otsego,  Fountain  Prairie, 
Columbus,  Hampden,  Leeds,  Arlington,  Lodi,  and  West  Point  in 
Columbia  county,  and  large  portions  of  Roxbury,  Berry,  Dane, 
Springfield,  Vienna,  Westport,  Windsor,  Bristol  and  York,  in  Dane 
county.  Still  further  south,  again,  the  formation  occurs  only  in  nar- 
row areas,  crowning  the  summits  of  the  ridges  between  the  valleys  in 
which  run  the  several  head  streams  of  the  Catfish  river,  or  forming 
narrow  strips  between  the  low  ground  of  the  valley  of  that  stream, 
and  the  higher  country  which  on  each  side  is  occupied  by  the  St. 
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Peters  standstone,  and  Trenton  limestone.  On  the  southern  side  of 
Dane  county  the  Lower  Magnesian  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  Catfish 
valley,  spreading  over  a  considerable  area  in  the  towns  of  Rutland, 
Dunn,  Pleasant  Springs  and  Dunkirk.  The  numerous  narrow  steep- 
sided  valleys,  tributary  to  the  valley  of  Sugar  river,  in  Primrose, 
Springdale  and  Cross  Plains,  and  the  valley  of  Sugar  river  itself  in 
Verona  and  Montrose,  cut  down  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  Lower 
Magnesian,  which  thus  forms  narrow  strips  along  their  bottoms. 

Along  the  edge  of  the  main  area,  in  Columbia  county,  and  north- 
western Dane,  and  usually  not  more  than  two  or  three  miles  west  or 
north  from  it,  though  occasionally  more  than  this,  are  many  small 
isolated  bluflfs  crowned  by  the  Lower  Magnesian.  These  vary  in  area 
from  a  few  acres  to  three  or  four  square  miles.  North  of  the  Wis- 
consin river  and  along  the'  west  side  of  Sauk  county,  as  far  as  the 
southern  side  of  the  Baraboo  valley,  the  Lower  Magnesian,  in  areas 
of  varying  size,  occupies  all  the  higher  ground,  the  country  being 
characterized  by  numerous  narrow  ridges,  with  intervening  narrow 
valleys.  North  of  the  Baraboo,  in  northwestern  Sauk  county  and 
southwestern  Juneau,  the  Lower  Magnesian  occurs  only  in  rare  and 
very  small  cappings  on  the  highest  ground. 

The  topographical  characters  of  the  regions  occupied  by  the 
Lower  Magnesian  differ  much,  according  as  they  occur  witliin  or 
without  the  drift-bearing  area,  and  also  according  to  whether  the 
formation  exists  on  the  higher  grounds  only,  or  hiis  sunk  down  to  the 
lowest  levels.  All  of  these  regions,  however,  are  alike  in  possessing 
a  most  excellent  soil,  the  Lower  Magnesian  area  including  the  bej^t 
agricultural  land  in  the  district.  In  Columbia  county  the  formation 
occupies  a  region  which  is  for  the  most  part  very  fertile,  high,  rolling 
prairie,  the  prairie  areas  forming  a  nearly  continuous  belt  from  the 
towns  of  S<^ott  and  Randolph,  in  Columbia  county,  southwestward  to 
Middleton,  in  Dane  county.  This  high  belt  breaks  down  suddenly  to 
the  westward,  but  the  escarpment,  though  quite  bold,  is  without  the 
great  cliff-like  exposures  so  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  as 
it  appears  along  the  lower  Wisconsin  and  upper  Mississippi  rivers. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  sides  of  the  limestone  ridges  about  the  heads 
of  the  Catfish  river.  Along  the  Wisconsin,  however,  below  Sauk 
City,  the  Lower  Magnesian  crowns  the  river  bluffs  often  with  bold 
cliffs,  the  difference  being  chiefly  due  to  the  absence  of  drift  materials. 
Along  the  western  side  of  Sauk  county,  the  drift  is  also  absent,  and 
the  usual  a!)rupt,  ridgy  topography  of  the  driftless  regions  is  every- 
where apparent,  the  limestone  capping  to  the  ridges  being  often  a  mere 
crest  of  rock,  large  fallen  masses  from  which  dot  the  side-hills  below. 
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Whilst  in  minor  details  the  Lower  Magnesian  varies  much  as  to  its 
lithologicai  characters  —  even  individual  horizons  not  showing  any 
great  constancy  in  this  regard  —  all  parts  of  it  have  some  features  in 
common,  which  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  the  newer  limestone 
formations  of  tiie  region.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Lower 
Magnesian  is  a  magnesian  limestone,  varying  in  composition  from 
varieties  that  contain  not  more  than  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  insoluble 
ingredients,  to  those  that  are  for  the  most  part  sand.  An  analysis 
has  been  given,  a  few  pages  back,  of  one  of  the  purest  phases,  whilst 
in  the  detailed  descriptions  of  this  chapter,  numerous  determina- 
tions of  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  insoluble  ingredients  of 
both  pure  and  impure  varieties  will  be  found.  These  in  the 
purer  kinds  are  exceedingly  fine  and  clay-like,  whilst  in  the  less 
pure  they  are  usually  quartz  sand  of  varying  degrees  of  fineness, 
the  constituent  grains  always  much  rolled.  The  analysis  above 
cited,  as  also  others  made  for  the  survey,  do  not  show  the  car- 
bonates of  calcium  and  magnesium  in  the  right  proportion  to  make 
a  true  dolomite,  the  first-named  carbonate  being  always  in  excess. 
Older  analyses  show  a  nearer  approach  to  the  composition  of  dolomite. 
The  purest  kinds  have  usually  a  grayish-white  color,  a  minutely  crys- 
talline texture,  and  marked  conchoidal  fracture.  More  commonly  the 
white  back-ground  is  blotched  with  yellow,  whilst  other  layers  again 
occur,  in  which  the  buff  color  is  uniform.  These  are  usually  charac- 
terized by  a  close,  even,  granular  texture,  which  may  be  due  to  an 
admixture  of  sand  grains,  or  may  characterize  a  quite  pure  lime- 
stone. 

The  bedding  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  varies  much.  Usually  those 
layers  from  40  to  60  feet  above  the  base  are  the  heaviest,  the  indi- 
vidual layers  running  sometimes  to  a  thickness  of  4  to  6  feet,  whilst 
the  bedding  lines  are  exceedingly  indistinct.  In  the  upper  and  lower 
portions  of  the  formation,  the  layers  are  usually  much  thinner,  and 
more  distinct,  although  commonly  quite  irregular,  very  rough-sur- 
faced and  internally  porous,  with  drusy  cavities  that  are  lined  with 
calcite  and  dolomite  crystals.  Occasionally,  however,  the  lower  layers 
are  exceedingly  regular,  being  obtainable  in  large,  smooth- surfaced, 
compact,  and  finely  granular  slabs.  Highly  concretionary  layers,  some 
of  which  appear  even  to  have  a  brecciated  structure,  occur  at  many 
diflFerent  horizons  in  the  formation,  the  structure  sometimes  affecting 
in  the  highest  degree  a  layer  not  more  than  a  foot  thick,  whilst  above 
and  below,  for  many  feet,  no  trace  of  a  concretionary  structure  is  ap- 
parent. In  other  cases  much  greater  and  less  well-defined  thicknesses 
are  aflfccted  in  this  manner.     One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of 
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the  formation  is  the  roiigh-weatliering  seen  on  nearly  all  onterops,  in 
some  cases  due  to  the  concretionary  structure  of  the  rock. 

Ohert  occurs  very  abundantly  throughout  the  Lower  Magnesian, 
and  of  three  or  four  different  kinds.  In  many  places  above  the  Mad- 
ison sandstone  there  is  to  be  seen  a  thin  layer  of  greensand,  and  above 
this  a  thinner  one,  one  to  ten  inches  in  thickness,  of  a  pure  white, 
oolitic,  chert,  which,  on  examination  under  the  microscope,  appears 
to  consist  of  egg-shaped  aggregations  of  fine  glassy  quartz  grains,  em- 
bedded in  a  still  finer  silicious  matrix.  This  layer  is  very  persistent 
in  the  country  about  Madison.  A  sample  from  the  Madison  quarries 
yielded:  silica,  98.01;  alumina,  0.52;  iron  peroxide,  0.73;  lime,  0.67; 
magnesia,  0.21 ;  water,  0.24=100.38.  The  same  oolitic  chert  occurs 
disseminated  through  the  layers  of  limestone  in  the  lower  beds,  to  the 
whole  mass  of  which  it  often  gives  the  appearance  of  an  oolitic  struc- 
ture. The  older  writers  on  Wisconsin  geology  all  speak  of  oolitic 
limestone  as  characterizing  the  lowest  portions  of  the  Lower  Magne- 
sian;  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  limestone  is  not  oolitic  itself, 
but  carries  disseminated  oolitic  chert.  Higher  up,  beginning  usually 
some  30  feet  above  the  Madison  sandstone,  a  more  compact  cliert 
comes  in,  increasing  in  quantity  as  the  formation  is  traced  upward. 
This  chert  is  either  quite  compact  and  flinty,  occurring  in  irregular  lay- 
ers or  nodules,  or  is  m©re  or  less  cavernous,  the  cavities  being  lined 
with  drusy  quartz.  Associated  with  the  greyish-white  beds  of  the 
least  silicious  limestone,  is  a  chert  occurring  in  well-marked  layers 
and  rows  of  nodules,  which,  iu  external  shape  and  soft  silicious  coat- 
ing, resemble  closely  the  flints  of  the  Chalk,  whilst  within  they  are 
often  beautifully  banded  and  jasper-like.  Still  higher  in  the  forma- 
tion, about  100  feet  above  its  base,  the  thin  layers  of  limestone  are 
often  replaced  bodily,  for  considerable  thicknesses,  by  a  compact  iron- 
stained  chert. 

Black  dendritic  markings  are  very  common  in  the  Lower  Mag- 
nesian,  but  occur  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  beauty  in  those  layers 
that  are  fine-granular  and  buff-colored,  and  not  more  than  30  to  40 
feet  above  the  upper  surface  of  the  Madison  sandstone.  The  mineral 
causing  these  markings  is  supposed  to  be  the  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese. 

In  stratigraphical  arrangement,  the  Lower  Magnesian  appears 
to  show  but  little  persistent  regularity.  An  attempt  to  make  out  a 
thoroughly  reliable  and  detailed  scheme  of  the  stratigraphy  of  this 
formation,  meets  with  two  considerable  difficulties.  The  first  of  these 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  although  exposures  are  very  numerous,  it  is  only 
rarely  that  any  considerable  thickness  can  be  seen  at  one  place;  so 
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that  numerons  small,  often  somewhat  distant,  exposures  have  to  be 
tlirown  into  place  by  means  of  aneroid  observations,  a  not  very  satis- 
factory guide.  The  other  diflSculty  arises  from  the  irregular  nature 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  formation,  which  is  due  to  erosion  before 
the  deposition  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  and  as  a  result  of  which 
the  Lower  Magaesian  varies  from  50  to  250  feet  in  thickness.  From 
this  it  follows  that  all  determinations  of  horizon  within  the  Lower 
Magnesian,  made  by  measuring  from  the  base  of  the  St.  Peters  sand- 
stone downwards,  are  worthless.  Varying  so  greatly  as  it  does  in  thick- 
ness, beds  immediately  underneath  the  St.  Peters  may,  in  fact,  be 
nearer  the  base  than  the  summit  of  the  formation. 

In  the  region  around  Madison,  the  Lower  Magnesian  has  usually,  a 
thickness  of  about  70  to  80  feet,  though  it  may  run  from  50  to  lOO. 
feet.  The  following  outline  scheme  of  the  succession  of  its  layers  in 
this  region  is  an  abridgement  of  a  more  elaborate  one,  which  ac- 
companied the  annual  report  on  the  field  work  of  1874,  to  which  was 
also  attached  a  large  chart  of  grouped  sections.  These  are  not  here 
reproduced,  because  the  work  of  later  seasons  proved  them  to  have 
only  a  local  value.  The  numbers  in  the  scheme  are  from  below 
upwards,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  any  measurements  from 
above,  downwards.  The  exposures  cited  are  only  single  instances  out 
of  many  representing  the  different  layers. 

Ft.    In. 
VII.  Concretionary,  brownish-yellow  layers,  which  at  times  are  quite  sandy, 

and  at  others  contain  not  more  than  3  to  4  per  cent  of  iSne  alimiinous 

impurities;  Veerhusen's  quarry,  Sec.  25,  Westport;  Williams'  quarry. 

Sec  33,  Madison.    Thickness  about 10    .. 

VI.  Heavy,  mdistinctly  bedded  layers,  which  appear  to  vary  much  in  charac- 
ter, being  sometimes,  as  at  Williams'  quarry,  Sec.  33,  Madison,  greyish- 
white,  neai'ly  free  from  foreign  ingredients,  minutely  crystalline,  con- 
choidal-fracturing  and  compact,  but  with  small  cavities  lined  witli  dolo- 
mite crystals.  Interstratified  arc  continuous  seams,  and  rows,  of  white 
surfaced  nodules  of  jsuspery  chert.  At  other  times,  as  at  Veerhusen's 
quarry.  Sec.  25,  Westport,  these  layers  have  a  greenish-tinted  buff  color, 
and  a  fine-granular  texture,  containing  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  fine  quartz 

sand,  and  Uttle  or  no  chert.    Thickness,  in  all,  about 15     . . 

V.  Thin,  regularly  bedded,  greenish  yellow,  fine-granular  layers,  with  very 

abundant  and  large  dendritic  markings;  Veerhusen's  quarry 10     . . 

IV.  Very  irregularly  bedded,  altematingly  heav}'  and  thin,  white-and-yel- 

low-mottled,  rough-textured,  very  cherty,  layers;  Middleton  quarry. ...    20    . . 

III.  Thin,  irregular,  usually  somewhat  sandy,  brownish  layers,  including  oc- 
casionally Ijeds  of  1  to  2  feet  in  thickness.  Near  the  top  a  very  higlily 
brecciated  layer,  1  foot  thick,  often  comes  in  (quany  near  the  school 
house,  Middleton) ;  wliilst  below,  oolitic  chert  pervades  the  limestone,  and 
alternations  of  more  and  less  sandy  layers  occur,  constituting  a  passage 
downwards  into  the  Madison  sandstone  (Middleton  and  Madison  quar-  , 

lies).    In  some  cases  this  gradation  is  not  marked,  the  transition  from  a 
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nearly  pure  limestone  to  a  nearly  non-calcareoua  sandstone  being  quite  ^^^  In, 
abrupt  (cut  on  Chicago  and  Northwestern  road,  Sec.  35,  Madison;  also, 

cut  on  same  road  at  Mcndota  Station,  Westport).    Thickness 15  . . 

II.  White  oolitic  chert  layer  (Madison  quarries) 6 

I.  Greensand  layer  (Madison  quarries) 6 

Total 71    ^ 

The  bold  bluff  that  rises  from  the  mouth  of  Honev  creek,  Sauk 
county,  has  already  been  cited  as  giving  an  unusually  complete  sec- 
tion of  the  upper  part  of  the  Potsdam  series.  It  shows,  also,  the 
largest  continuous  exposure  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  that  I  have  ever 
seen  —  a  vertical  cliff  over  50  feet  in  height.  The  following  is  a  de- 
tailed section  of  this  cliff,  beginning  above: 

rt.  In. 

1.  Heavy  layer  of  brown-and-yellow-mottled  limestone,  which  leaves  on  solu- 

tion 2.2  per  cent,  of  very  fine  clayey  residue 1     . . 

2.  No  good  exposure 5    . . 

3.  Heavy  layer  of  very  close-textured,  nearly  white,  limestone,  witli  many 

dendritric  markings;  residue  9.09  per  cent,  and  clayey 1      2 

4.  Thin  layers,  3  to  4  inches  each,  of  limestone  like  the  last;  residue  5.8  per 

cent.,  clayey o     .. 

5.  Thin  layers  of  brown-and-gray-motUed  limestone  with  minute  crystal-lined 

cavities;  residue  2.9  per  cent.,  clayey 6 

6.  Heavy  layer  of  light  gray,  close-textured  limestone,  with  cavities  like  No. 

5;  residue  8.35  per  cent.,  clayey 3      6 

7.  Two  heavy  layers  like  No.  6;  residue  6  per  cent.,  clayey 5      2 

8.  Shaly  layers  of  porous,  yellow-and-gray-mottled,  crystalline  limestone; 

.residue  7.2  per  cent.,  clayey 2      3 

9.  Three  layers  of  yellow-and-gray-mottled,  close- textured  limestone;  residue 

18 . 85  per  cent.,  clayey 3     . . 

10.  Heavy  layer  of  yellowish,  sandy  limestone;  residue  40.17  per  cent.,  fine, 

gray  sand 2     .. 

11.  Heavy  non- arenaceous  layer,  with  veiy  indistinct  su)x)rdinate  bedding 3        6 

12.  Very  irregular,  brownish,  close-textured  limestone,  occurring  in  thin  broken 

layers,  the  cracks  lx?ing  lined  with  white  stalactitic  lime  carbonate;  resi- 
due 4.38  per  cent.,  clayey 1      6 

13.  Two  heavy  layers  of  brownish- gray,  close- textm-ed  limestone;  residue  3.42 

per  cent.,  clayey 2      6 

14.  Irregularly  thin  bedded,  verj^  close- textured  chonchoidal- fracturing  gray 

Umestone;  residue  9.3  per  cent.,  clayey 1      4 

15.  Very  indistinctly  bedded,  nodular- weathering,  close- textured,  mottled  Ume- 

stone; residue  T.  17  per  cent.,  clayey 8      8 

16.  Very  irregularly  beflded,  rough-surfaced,  close- textured,  gray  limestone; 

residue  28 . 97  per  cent.,  fine  sand  and  clay 3      6 

17.  Tliick  layer  of   porous,  brecciated,  highly-crystalline  Umestone;  residue 

13 .07  per  cent.,  fine  sand  and  white  clay 1      9 

18.  Tliick  layer  of  compact,   yeUowish   brown,  granular,   smooth-fracturing 

Umestone,  with  much  dendritic  manganese  oxide;  residue  16.65   per 

cent.,  clayey 1      7 

Total 52      5 
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The  foot  of  the  cliff  is  evidently  very  close  to  the  top  of  the  Mad- 
ison sandstone,  whose  first  exposure,  however,  is  15  feet  below.  Al- 
though the  foreign  impurities  increase  slightly  in  quantity  down- 
wards, we  find  no  distinct  evidence  of  a  gradation  into  the  sandstone 
below.  In  fact  the  whole  clifl:'  shows  a  nearly  uniform  material,  the 
differences  being  but  slight  between  the  several  layers. 

North  of  Dane  county  the  Lower  Magnesiau  has  the  same  general 
characters  as  described,  with  some  local  variations;  but  no  scheme  of 
elementary  stratification  for  these  districts  has  been  made  out.  In 
the  high  prairie  country  of  southern  (Jolumbia  county  the  formation 
attains  a  thickness  of  120  to  140  feet  or  more,  the  highest  beds  being 
generally  very  cherty,  or  even  replaced  bodily  by  chert.  In  central 
and  northern  Columbia  the  lowest  layers  have  lost  their  irregularity 
of  bedding  and  rough  texture,  and  have  become  very  evenly  bedded 
and  closely  granular,  at  the  same  time  showing  little  or  no  sandy  ad- 
mixture, and  no  passage  downwards  into  the  Madison  sandstone, 
which  itself  continues  non-calcareous  upwards » to  contact  with  the 
Lower  Magnesian.  Along  the  western  side  of  the  district,  in  west- 
ern Sauk  county,  the  same  lack  of  gradation  downwards  is  generally 
to  be  noticed.  In  a  large  region  lying  south  of  the  Baraboo  quartz- 
ite  ranges,  small  pebbles  of  red  quartzite  are  frequently  found  in  the 
Lower  Magnesian. 

The  irregular  upper  surface  of  the  Lower  Magnesian,  already 
mentioned,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  formation. 
The  first  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  such  an  eroded  surface  was 
made  by  Prof.  Chamberlin,  in  eastern  Wisconsin,  but  since  then 
numerous  confirming  facts  have  been  collected  in  other  parts  of  the 
state.  The  valley  of  Sugar  river,  and  its  numerous  branch  ravines,  in 
the  towns  of  Yerona,  Montrose,  Primrose,  Springdale  and  Cross 
Plains,  cut  down  to  the  Lower  Magnesian,  the  St.  Peters  sandstone 
forming  the  steep  valley  sides.  At  numerous  points  in  these  valleys, 
exposures  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  are  found  at  higher  levels  than 
those  of  the  St.  Peters,  and  under  such  circumstances  that  they  can- 
not be  regarded  as  proving  a  distinct  and  hitherto  unrecognized  layer 
of  limestone;  for  they  are  often  near  to  large  sandstone  ledges,  which 
rise  continuously  from  lower  to  higher  levels  than  those  at  which  the 
limestone  is  seen.  A  still  more  striking  proof  is  found  in  the  patches 
of  St.  Peters  sandstone  that  are  to  be  seen  lying  directly  in  the  hol- 
lows of  the  Lower  Magnesian,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  of 
Arlington,  Columbia  county;  whilst  the  evidence  is  perhaps  even 
stronger  in  the  case  of  Gibralter  Bluffs,  in  the  town  of  West  Point, 
Columbia  county,  where  a  vertical  cliflf  135  feet  high,  of  St.  Peters 
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sandstone,  has  its  base  40  to  60  feet  lower  than  the  exposures  of  Lower 
Magnesian  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  About  Madison,  in  Danecoun 
ty,  the  Lower  Magnesian  is  only  from  50  to  80  feet  thick;  just  north 
in  the  high  prairie  country  on  the  borders  of  Columbia  and  Dane 
counties,  it  has  thickened  to  125  to  140  feet,  a  fact  in  itself  sufficient 
to  suggest  the  existence  of  an  eroded  upper  surface.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  some  of  the  swells  of  this  high  region  are  directly  due  to 
the  irregular  surface  of  the  underlying  limestone. 

The  fossils  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  are  not  common,  and  when 
found  are  but  obscure  gasteropod  and  orthoceratite  markings  in  the 
chert  of  the  uppermost  layers.  If  the  two  small  patches  of  limestone 
already  alluded  to  as  occurring  in  the  region  between  the  quartzite 
ranges  of  the  Baraboo  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  this  formation, 
quite  an  interesting  addition  is  to  be  made  to  the  hitherto  meager 
list  of  Lower  Magnesian  forms.  The  limestone  of  one  of  these  small 
areas  has  yielded  a  number  of  fossils  which  are  regarded  by  Mr.  R. 
P.  Whitfield,  as  "  certainly  not  lower  than  the  Lower  Magnesian,"  to 
which  formation  the  composition,  lithological  character,  and  position 
of  the  rock  would  also  refer  them,  the  difficulty  lying  in  the  pecu- 
liar conclusions  that  are  thus  led  to  with  regard  to  the  Lower  sand- 
stone in  the  vicinity,  as  explained  on  a  previous  page.  These  fosails 
are:  Strornutopora^  und.  sp.;  Orthis  Barahuensis ? ;  Holopea^  n. 
sp.;  Maclurea  Swezei/i,  n.  sp.;  IllcButis  antiqtuitiis,  n.  sp.;  DicellO' 
cephahis  Jiarahnensis^  n.  sp.;  D,  Eatoni^  n.  sp.;  and  triangular 
sheath -like  bodies. 

The  economic  contents  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  are  limestone  for 
burning  into  lime,  and  building  stone.  Galena,  in  small  quantities, 
has  been  obtained  from  crevices  in  the  Lower  Magnesian,  but  the 
only  occurrence  of  this  kind  known  in  Central  Wisconsin  is  that  near 
Doylestown,  in  Columbia  county,  where  a  limited  crevice  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  formation  has  yielded  several  hundred  pounds  of  this  ore. 
This  occurrence  is  interesting  because  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
productive  lead  region.  I  have  seen  no  other  indication  that  the 
Lower  Magnesian  is  ore-bearing.  Lime  is  burnt  from  the  Lower 
Magnesian  at  a  great  many  points,  and  from  quite  difterent  horizons. 
The  lime  produced  is  uniformly  quite  slow  in  slacking,  making,  how- 
ever, a  very  strong  mortar.  It  is  rarely  very  white.  Many  of  the 
lower  beds  are  too  sandy  for  lime  burning,  the  best  for  the  purpose 
being  apparently  the  heavy  grayish-white  layers  40  to  50  feet  above 
the  Madison  sandstone.  Twenty  thousand  bushels  annually  are  burnt 
from  these  layers,  on  Sec.  33,  T.  7,  K.  9  E.,  the  product  being  widely 
known  as  "Madison  lime."     The  Lower  Magnesian  is  in  general  too 
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roughly  or  too  indistinctly  bedded  to  make  good  building  stone,  but 
the  heavy  beds  just  alluded  to  feonietimes  take  on  a  different  character, 
becoming  fine-granular,  and  very  evenly  bedded,  and  yielding  a 
Baperior  creaan-^okirad  ebfme,  fiaeh  a  stone  is  quarried  at  one  or  two 
points  in  the  town  of  Wesrport,  and  has  been  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  the  United  States  Court 
House  at  Madison. 

THE  UPPER  OR  ST.  PETERS  SANDSTONE. 

To  the  layer  of  sandstone  which,  everywhere  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and 
Minnesota,  is  found  resting  upon  the  eroded  surface  of  the  Lower 
Magnesian,  Dr.  Owen  gave  the  name  of  "Upper"  sandstone,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  "  Lower  "  or  Potsdam  sandstone.  He  also  desig- 
nated it  as  the  "  St.  Peters  "  sandstone,  from  its  prominent  exposures 
on  the  St.  Peters  river  in  Minnesota.  Mr.  Hall  regards  the  St.  Peters 
sandstone  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Chazy  limestone  of  New  York,  on 
account  of  its  stratigraphical  position.  As  to  the  correctness  of  this 
reference,  I  have  not  the  means  of  forming  an  accurate  opinion;  cer- 
tainly, however,  between  the  periods  of  deposition  of  the  Lower  Mag- 
nesian and  St.  Peters,  there  was  a  long  gap,  whose  record  is  found  in 
the  eroded  surface  of  the  first-named  formation. 

For  a  purely  silicious  sandstone,  and  one  only  20  to  100  feet  in 
thickness,  the  St.  Peters  has  an  extraordinarily  wide  distributioiii 
It  is  known  in  Wisconsin  at  points  250  miles  apart  from  east  to  west, 
and  180  from  south  to  north,  whilst  to  the  west,  south  and  east  it  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state.  In  the  last  named  direction 
it  is  known  to  extend,  because  a  number  of  Artesian  wells  at  points 
along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  show  it  wnth  an  unusual  thickness. 
To  the  westward,  in  Minnesota,  it  is  recognized  for  an  additional  dis- 
tance of  at  least  100  miles,  whilst  to  the  southward  also  it  is  known 
to  extend  100  miles  beyond  the  Wisconsin  line.  Throughout  all  this 
large  region,  there  is  no  question  whatever  of  the  identity  of  the 
formation,  or  of  its  actual  continuity.  Moreover,  as  far  south  as  Mis- 
souri, the  St.  Peters  is  in  all  probability  represented  by  the  upper- 
most of  the  alternations  of  sandstone  and  limestone  that  form  a  largo 
portion  of  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  of  that  section.  Thus  it  appeara 
that  a  nearly  purely  silicious  sandstone  of  inconsiderable  thickness 
has  an  unbroken  extent  over  a  region  whose  diameters  are  500  and 
400  miles. 

In  the  Central  Wisconsin  district  the  St.  Peters  has  never  a  very 
wide  surface  extent,  formrng  more  commonly  narrow  bands  around 
the  areas  of  the  Trenton  limestone.     It  is  whollv  confined  to  Colum- 
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bia  and  Dane  counties.  In  the  former,  it  is  met  with  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  county,  in  the  towns  of  Randolph  and  Courtland, 
with  a  thickness  of  only  20  feet,  and  forming  strips  not  more  than  a 
few  rods  wide  around  several  areas  of  Trenton  limestone.  Further 
south  its  main  area  lies  altogether  east  of  Columbia  county,  but  it  is 
found  again  in  the  southeast,-in  the  towns  of  Columbus  and  Hamp- 
den, with  the  same  small  thickness  and  distribution  in  a  narrow  belt 
around  an  area  of  Trenton  limestone.  The  St.  Peters  is  absent  ever}-- 
where  else  in  Columbia  county,  except  in  five  small  patches  on  the 
high  prairie  of  Arlington,  and  in  a  still  smaller  area,  but  witli  a  thick- 
ness of  125  feet,  in  the  high  peak  known  as  "Gibralter  Bluff,"  in  the 
town  of  West  Point.  In  Dane  county,  the  St.  Peters  is  found  under- 
lying the  Trenton  on  both  sides  of  the  Catfish  valley,  sometimes 
coming  to  the  surface  as  a  narrow  band  only,  at  other  times  having 
quite  a  surface  spread,  as  in  Sun  Prairie,  Medina,  Cottage  Grove, 
Deertield,  Fitchburg,  Oregon,  Montrose,  and  Verona;  these  larger 
areas  including  a  number  of  small  patches  of  Trenton  limestone, 
which  caps  the  summits.  On  the  west  side  of  Sugar  river,  though 
having  its  full  thickness,  the  St.  Peters  comes  to  the  surface  only  in 
narrow  bands,  forming  the  sides  of  deep  and  narrow  valleys.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  south  side  of  the  valley  of  Black  Earth  creek  in 
Cross  Plains  and  Middleton.  In  Berry,  Springfield,  and  northern 
Middleton,  the  St.  Peters  occurs  only  in  a  few  limited  areas  on  the 
highest  ground.  The  whole  surface  spread  of  the  St.  Peters,  in  Col- 
umbia and  Dane  counties,  is  not  more  than  225  square  miles,  all  but 
6  or  8  of  which  is  in  the  latter  county. 

In  eastern  Columbia  and  Dane  counties  the  St.  Peters  sandstone 
does  not  contribute  any  marked  topographical  features  to  the  coun- 
try, being  comparatively  thin  and  generally  drift  covered.  Where  it 
occurs  in  narrow  bands  around  the  Trenton  areas,  its  place  is  not  un- 
commonly marked  by  an  abrupt  change  of  level.  On  the  west  side  of 
Dane  county,  however,  and  especially  west  of  Sugar  river,  which 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  region  of  the  Glacial  Drift,  the  St. 
Peters  atiects  the  scenery  of  the  country  in  a  marked  degree.  Here 
we  find  it  having  its  full  thickness  of  80  to  100  feet,  and  producing, 
by  its  friability,  abrupt,  and  not  infrequently  precipitous  and  rocky, 
valley  sides,  whose  summits  are  capped  by  the  Trenton  limestone, 
whilst  the  valley  bottoms  are  on  the  Lower  Magnesian.  In  the  val- 
leys themselves,  isolated  towerlike  rocks  of  the  St.  Peters  occur,  of 
varying  size,  and  occasionally  of  greater  area  at  top  than  at  lK)ttom. 
Some  of  these  contain  the  full  thickness  of  the  St.  Peters,  and  are 
crowned  with  the  lowest  layers  of  the  Trenton. 
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The  St.  Peters  does  not  usually  much  affect  the  soil,  since  it  forma 
only  steep  side-hills,  or  else  is  buried  beneath  the  drift.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  where  it  comes  near  the  surface  over  small  level  areas, 
as  in  part  of  the  Sugar  river  valley,  in  the  town  of  Verona,  it  pro- 
duces a  loose  sandy  soil. 

In  lithological  characters  the  St.  Peters  is  remarkably  uniform. 
So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  it  is  invariably  formed  of  a  fine, 
purely  silicious,  sand,  whose  constituent  grains  are  much  rolled.  No 
siern  of  crvstalline  surfaces  to  the  orrains  has  been  observed  in  the 
many  specimens  examined  with  the  microscope.  The  only  foreign 
materials  in  the  St.  Peters  are  the  hydrous  and  anhydrous  iron  oxides, 
which  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  formation,  banding  it,  or  staining  it 
fur  great  thicknesses,  with  yellow,  brown,  or  red.  The  iron  oxide 
acts  as  a  cementing  material,  but  is  not  commonly  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  give  the  rock  any  considerable  coherence.  In  the  more  west- 
ern development  of  the  St.  Peters,  it  is  described  as  often  wholly  with- 
out the  iron  oxides,  and  made  up  of  pure  white,  entirely  incoherent, 
sand,  but  this  is  not  common  in  Central  Wisconsin.  Greensand  lay- 
ers, like  those  that  occur  in  the  Lower  sandstone,  are  found  also  in 
the  St.  Peters,  but  none  have  come  under  my  observation.  No  gra- 
dation downwards  or  upwards  into  the  adjacent  limestones  by  mingling 
with  calcareous  material  has  ever  been  noticed.  No  subordinate  divi- 
sion of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  exists.  It  is  quite  uniform  in  char- 
acter throughout.  The  bedding,  however,  is  usually  distinct,  the  lay- 
ers  being  ordinarily  very  heavy,  though  sometimes  quite  thin  and 
shaly.  Tlie  lines  of  lamination  are  often  marked  by  a  red  and  white 
banding  when  no  planes  of  separation  can  be  detected.  The  surfaces 
of  large  exposures  frequently  show  the  hard,  vitrified  crust  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Lower  sandstone.  To  this  induration  is  evidently  due 
the  maintenance  of  tower-like  forms  and  cliffs  in  so  friable  a  material. 

The  older  geologists  describe  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  as  very  uni- 
form in  thickness  placing  it  at  from  70  to  100  feet,  with  a  nearly 
constant  thickness  of  80  to  90  feet.  According  to  the  results  of  the 
present  survey,  although  such  constancy  probably  holds  true  for  south- 
western Wisconsin,  elsewhere  the  formation  is  exceedingly  variable 
in  this  regard.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Catfish  valley  it  is  .50,  40  and 
20  feet  in  tliickness.  Further  northeast  along  its  line  of  outcrop, 
Prof.  Chamberlin  has  found  it  but  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  and  then 
suddenly  expanding  to  80  or  100  feet.  The  same  irregularity  is  ob- 
served along  its  line  of  outcrop  to  the  Michigan  line. 

Tlie  St.  Peters  has  been  reported  hitherto  as  entirely  barren  in  fos» 
sils,  but  recently  a  few  hav^e  been  found  in  the  Eastern  Wisconsin 
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district.    No  traces  of  fossils  have  ever  been  observed  in  Central  Wis- 
consin. 

The  only  economic  contents  of  the  St.  Peters  are  to  be  found  in 
the  sand  of  which  it  is  made.  This  can  be  shoveled  out  and  used  for 
all  purposes  to  which  sand  is  ordinarily  applied.  Frequently  the 
sand  is  of  such  purity  and  whiteness  as  to  be  of  excellent  quality  for 
glassmaking,  but,  as  already  said,  this  phase  of  the  formation  is  more 
characteristic  of  its  development  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  and 
along  the  Mississippi. 

THE  TRENTON  LIMESTONE. 

In  Wisconsin  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  Minnesota,  Iowa  and 
Illinois,  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  is  succeeded  bv  300  to  350  feet  of 
limestone  beds.  These  are  apparently  the  equivalents  of  the  Treaton 
series  of  Now  York,  but  comprise  two  well  marked  members,  the  up- 
per one  of  which  has  no  exact  representative  among  the  eastern  rocks, 
whilst  the  lower  and  thinner  of  the  two,  as  indicated  by  its  numer- 
ous fossils,  represents  exactly  the  Birdse3'e  and  Black  river  limstone. 
To  this  lower  member  exclusively  it  has  become  customary  in  Wis- 
consin to  attach  the  name  of  Trenton,  the  upper  l>eing  known  as  the 
**  Galena  "  limestone,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  main  repository  of  the 
lead  ores  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  lead  region.  This  nomenclature  is 
retained  in  the  present  report. 

In  tlie  Central  Wisconsin  district  the  Trenton  limestone  has  a  sur- 
face distribution  of  about  220  square  miles,  being  confined  wholly  to 
Dane  and  Columbia  counties.  In  the  latter  county  it  occurs  in  two 
principal  areas,  one  in  the  northeast  occupying  the  eastern  and  cen- 
tral parts  of  Randolph,  and  the  northeast  part  of  Courtland;  the 
other,  in  the  southeast,  covering  southern  Columbia  and  southeastern 
Hampden.  In  Dane  county  the  formation  has  a  much  wider  spread. 
In  the  towns  on  the  east  side  of  the  Catfish  valley  it  covers  all  the 
higher  grounds,  occurring  in  a  number  of  detached  areas  of  very  dif- 
ferent sizes.  Some  of  these  are  quite  small,  running  from  a  few  acres 
to  one  or  two  square  miles  in  extent,  as  in  Medina  and  Deerfield, 
where  they  are  very  numerous;  others,  however,  cover  the  greater 
part  of  a  township,  or  even  two  or  three  townships,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  large  one  which  occupies  nearly  all  of  Christiana  and  Albion,  with 
considerable  portions  of  Pleasant  Springs  and  Dunkirk.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  Catfish,  in  Kutland,  Oregon,  Fitchburg,  Verona  and  Mont- 
rose, are  a  number  of  small  areas  of  Trenton,  occurring  as  isolated 
ridges  amidst  a  lower  country  occupied  by  the  St.  Peters.     A  large 
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area  of  Trenton  occupies  the  high  ground  at  the  head  of  Sugar  river, 
in  Cross  Plains  and  Middleton,  whilst  the  numerous  narrow  ridsres 
between  the  branch  streams  of  Sugar  river  in  Primrose  and  Spring- 
dale  are  everywhere  crowned  by  this  formation,  which  in  the  highest 
ridges  is  present  in  its  full  thickness.  The  high  Trenton  area  of 
Middleton  and  Cross  Plains  constitutes  the  divide  between  the  heads 
of  Sugar  river  and  Black  Earth  creek.  On  the  south  side  of  the  val- 
ley  of  the  latter  stream  it  breaks  down  quite  suddenly.  Further 
north,  in  northwestern  Middleton,  southwestern  Springfield  and  south- 
ern Berry,  a  few  very  small  Trenton  areas  are  met  with. 

No  very  distinctive  topographical  characters  mark  the  region  occu- 
pied by  the  Trenton  limestone.  Most  commonly  the  areas  underlaid 
by  it  are  prairie  areas,  and  in  some  cases  the  coincidence  of  Trenton 
and  prairie  areas  is  striking.  In  all  cases  the  soil  derived  from  it  is 
very  fertile.  In  eastern  Dane  and  Columbia,  it  occupies  areas  of 
gently  rolling  to  level  country,  whilst  on  the  west  side  of  Dane  it 
forms  the  rounded  summits  of  steep  and  narrow  ridges.  Hardly  ever 
forming  natural  outcrops  of  any  size,  it  contributes  no  especially  pic- 
turesque features  to  the  scenery. 

The  lithologieal  characters  of  the  Trenton  limestone  contrast 
strongly  with  those  of  the  Lower  Magnesian,  it  being  throughout  very 
evenly  bedded,  commonly  close- textured,  rarely  cherty,  and  having 
aluminous  (clayey)  rather  than  silicious  (sandj')  impurities.  More- 
over, though  largely  dolomitic,  it  includes  a  considerable  thickness  of 
non-magnesian  limestone,  standing,  in  this  respect,  alone  amongst  the 
Silurian  limestones  of  the  northwest.  In  the  lead  region,  according 
to  Hall  and  Whitney,  only  the  lower  18  to  20  feet  of  the  Trenton  are 
dolomitic,  constituting  the  "Buff"  limestone  of  their  and  other  re- 
ports, whilst  above^  all  of  tlie  remaining  50  to  80  feet  of  the  forma- 
tion are  true  limestone,  into  which  a  small  and  gradually  increasing 
amount  of  magnesia  enters  as  the  upper  layers  pass  into  the  overly- 
ing Galena.  The  lower  of  these  divisions,  the  Buff  limestone,  with  a 
thickness  of  25  feet,  is  well  marked  throughout  Columbia  and  Dane 
counties,  as  is  also  the  lower  portion  of  the  Blue  limestone  immedi- 
ately above.  The  higher  portions  of  the  formation,  which  have  for 
the  most  part  been  removed  by  denudation,  and  are  hence  but  rarely 
seen,  do  not  seem  to  bear  out  Hall's  and  Whitney's  descriptions,  since 
they  certainly  include  some  dolomitic  layers,  in  appearance  quite  like 
the  Buff  beds.  The  exposures  of  these  higher  beds  are,  however,  so 
infrequent,  that  I  would  advance  this  statement  with  some  doubt,  but 
for  the  fact  that  in  the  Eastern  Wisconsin  district,  where  all  parts  of 
the  formation  are  well  developed,  Professor  Chamberlin  has  made  out 
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definitely  an  alternating  series,  all  the  beds  of  which  are  magnesian. 
This  succession,  beginning  below,  is  as  follows:  Lower  Btiff  {the 
"  Buff"  of  the  Lead  Region),  dolomitic,  23  feet;  Lower  Bltce,  also 
magnesian,  23  feet;  Upper  Buff^  dolomitic,  55  feet;  Upper  Blue^ 
also  magnesian,  15  feet.  Only  the  two  lower  ones  of  these  are  ordi- 
narily seen  in  the  Dane  county  quarries. 

The  Buff  (or  Lower  Buff)  limestone  is  a  very  evenly  bedded,  bluish 
to  buff-colored,  close- textured  dolomite,  in  layers  from  a  few  inches 
to  2  or  3  feet  in  thickness.  Externally  the  layers  are  usually  a 
brighter  yellow  than  within,  owing  to  a  partial  peroxidation  of  the 
iron-protoxide  contained  in  the  rock.  The  following  analysis  is  one 
from  the  Buff  layers  only  a  short  distance  below  the  junction  with  the 
Blue,  from  Barth's  quarry,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  of  Bris- 
tol, Dane  county: 

Carbonate  of  lime 56<07 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 35.32 

Silica 4.45 

Alumina 2.08 

Iron  sesquioxide 69 

Iron  protoxide 58 

Water 46 

99.65 


In  the  upper  part  of  the  Buff'  limestone,  purplish-brown,  close- 
textured,  conchoidal-fracturing  layers  occur,  which  contrast  much 
with  the  remainder  of  the  stratum.  The  Buff  limestone  yields  a  good 
building  stone  and  is  very  frequently  quarried. 

The  Blue  (Lower  Blue)  is  to  be  seen  ordinarily  only  in  its  lower 
half,  2  to  10  feet  of  which  are  not  unfrequently  laid  bare  in  quarries 
on  the  Buff  beds.  These  lower  layers  are  very  thin,  nodular-surfaced, 
and  made  up  of  dark  bluish-gray,  flinty-textured  limestone,  in  which 
small  specks  and  strings  of  calcite  are  thickly  scattered,  and  in  which 
also  numerous  fossil  fragments  arc  imbedded.  Included  between 
these  layers  are  seams  of  a  very  thinly  and  regularly  laminated,  dark 
brown,  fragile,  calcareous  shale,  showing  numerous  black  graptoHte- 
like  markings.  Of  the  following  analyses  of  the  Blue  limestone,  Xo. 
I  is  of  rock  taken  from  the  same  locality  as  the  Buff,  of  which  an 
analysis  has  just  been  given,  and  nearly  at  the  junction  of  the  two. 
Of  the  other  analyses,  added  for  comparison.  No.  II  is  cited  from  the 
report  of  Jlr.  Moses  Strong  on  the  lead  region,  and  is  from  Sec.  36, 
T.  5,  R.  2  E.,  whilst  No.  Ill  is  of  Blue  limestone  from  near  Benton, 
on  the  Fever  river,  and  is  cited  from  J.  D.  Whitney's  report  on  the 
lead  region: 
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I. 

Carbona4«  of  lime '. 84.02 

Carbonate  of  magnesia. .  5.83 

Silica 7.03 

Aluiuina 2.21 

Iron  sesquioxide 83 

Iron  protoxide 39 

Water 61 

100.42 
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11. 

III. 

85.54 

97.92 

3.98 

1.60 

6.16  1 

2.26 
.95 

'      1.10 

.95  ^ 

.93 

99.87 

100.62 

The  following  list  of  fossils  includes  all  that  I  have  observed  in 
the  Trenton  beds.  The  determinations  are  mostly  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Whit- 
field: 

Name .  Horizon  at  which  found. 

Petraia  (Streptelasma)  corniculum^        -        -        -  Occurs  throughout  the 

Buff  but  most  com- 
mon in  the  lower  part. 

Columnaria  alveolata^ Lower  part  of  Buff. 

Graptolitic  markings, Lower  part  of  Blue. 

Crinoiddl  columns,  Upper  part  of  Buff. 

(hihis  tricmaria^    -.-----  Buff. 

Streptorht/nchus  filitextua  -----  Buff. 

S.    deflectua Buff. 

Strophomena  camerata^      ------  Buff. 

5.    incrassata^         -        -        -        -  -        -  Buff. 

Rhyiichonella^  n.  sp.,  -        -        -        -        -        •  Buff. 

R.    n.  sp.. Blue. 

Tellinonu/acuneata^ -  Buff. 

Cypricardites  rentricosus Buff. 

Raphisiottia  lenticulare      ------  Buff. 

R.    Nasoniy Buff. 

Trochofiema  ttmbilicatum Buff. 

Murchisonia  hicincta^ Buff. 

M,    tricannata^         --.-•--  Buff. 

PleurotOfnaHa  sithconica^ Buff, 

Helicotoma  planulata,        ------  Buff. 

Orihoceras  anmdum^ Buff. 

0.    vetiehrale, Buff. 

Gyroceras  duplic08tatun\r\,  8p.,      -        -        -        -  Buff. 

Oncoceras  pandion^ Buff.  i 

CyrioceraSf  und.  sp., Buff. 

Beside  these,  obscure  and  fragmentory  casts* of  Orthoceratites  are 
very  numerous  indeed  in  the  Buff,  varying  greatly  in  size,  some 
occurring  as  great  as  6  feet  in  length  and  8  inches  in  diameter.  The 
fossils  of  the  Buff  are  almost  wholly  in  the  state  of  casts  of  the  in- 
terior, or  impressions  of  the  exterior.  Of  those  in  the  list,  the  most 
frequently  met  with  are  the  coral  Petraia^  and  the  gasteropods, 
amongst  which  Trochoneina  urahilicata  is  the  most  abundant.  These 
Wis.  Sur.— 36 
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gasteropods  are  frequently  of  very  large  size,  their  rough  casts  and 
imprefesioas  filling  entirely  a  two-inch  layer,  whilst  for  a  number  of 
feet  above  and  below  the  rock  may  be  entirely  barren. 

The  economic  contents  of  the  Trenton  beds  are  building  stone  and 
limestone  for  flux.  Certain  beds  of  the  Blue  in  the  lead  region  are 
said  to  be  hydraulic,  and  thfi  property  is  probably  not  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  rock  in  that  district.  The  Trenton  limestone  is  also  one 
of  the  layers  in  which  the  lead  ore  of  the  lead  region  occurs.  A 
small  crevice  occurs  near  the  base  of  the  Trenton,  in  the  town  of 
Fitchburg,  Dane  county,  from  which  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  galena 
have  been  taken.  For  the  most  part, -however,  the  Trenton  is  with- 
out sign  of  mineral  wealth  until  the  limits  of  the  lead  region  are 
reached,  in  the  western  towns  of  Dane  county.  East  of  this  it  occurs 
usually  in  such  small  thickness  that  it  could  not  be  looked  to  to  yield 
any  amount  of  ore,  even  if  it  should  be  metalliferous,  of  which,  how 
ever,  there  is  no  indication. 

The  Bufi*  limestone  is  used  for  building  everywhere  where  it  occurs. 
It  can  be  obtained  in  quite  even  blocks  and  slabs  of  suitable  thickness 
both  for  building  and  paving,  presenting,  when  laid  in  wall,  a  uni- 
form straw  color.  The  thinner  layers  are  also  frequently  used  for 
stone  fences. 

The  application  of  the  blue  or  non-magnesian  limestone  layers  as  a 
flux  in  iron  smelting  is  certainly  worthy  of  attention*  For  most  of 
the  furnaces  in  Wisconsin  and  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
limestone  is  brought  all  the  way  from  Kelley's  Island,  in  Lake  Erie, 
whilst  others  use  unsatisfactory  native  dolomites.  The  Kelley's 
Island  rock  contains  much  more  magnesia  (15-20  per  cent.)  than  the 
Blue  limestone,  but  is  otherwise  often  purer,  carrying  almost  no 
earthy  or  silicious  impurities.  It  is  without  doubt  this  purity  that 
makes  it  prized  for  smelting  the  hard  silicious  ores  of  Lake  Superior. 
All  of  the  silica,  however,  in  the  Blue  limestone  is  in  the  state  of  clay, 
whilst  in  freedom  from  magnesia  it  ranks  far  above  the  Kelley's  Island 
stone,  and  moreover,  as  shown  by  the  third  of  the  analyses  above  giv- 
en, it  is  at  times  free  also  from  the  earthy  impurities. 

THE  GALENA  LIMESTONE. 

This  formation  is  found  in  the  Central  "Wisconsin  district  only  in  a 
few  small  cappings  in  the  to\vn  of  Christiana,  eastern  Dane  county, 
and  on  the  top  of  some  of  the  narrow  ridges  of  the  towns  of  Spring- 
dale  and  Primrose,  on  the  west  side  of  Dane  county.  Since  it  is  so 
unimportant,  and  at  the  same  time  plays  so  large  a  part  in  both  the 
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Lead  Region  and  Eastern  Wisconsin  districts,  in  the  reports  on  whicli 
it  will  be  found  fully  described,  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  give  it 
any  attention  here. 

IL  Local  Details.^ 

Portage,  Wood,  Clark,  and  Jackson  Counties. 

(Atlas  Platb  XV,  Abba  F.) 

The  only  one  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formations  occurring  in  these  counties  is  the 
Potsdam  sandstone,  which  fonns  the  basement  rock  of  the  southern  portions  of  the 
three  first  named,  the  Archaean  rocks  rismg  to  the  surface  in  their  northern  portions. 
In  Jackson  county  only  the  bed  of  Black  river  and  a  few  scattering  mounds  show  the 
Archaean  rocks. 

The  peculiar  irregularities  of  the  Une  of  junction  between  the  two  formations,  the  ex- 
tension southward  along  the  stream  valleys  of  long  strips  of  the  crystalline  rocks,  the 
corresponding  northward  extension,  along  tlie  divides,  of  the  sandstone,  and  the  difficul- 
ties met  with  in  tracing  tihe  boundary,  have  been  liefore  alluded  to.  The  facts  upon 
which  the  junction  line  for  the  region  covered  by  the  map  of  Area  F.  of  the  Atlas  is 
based,  including  the  location  of  a  number  of  outcrops,  have  also  been  given  briefly,  and 
will  not  be  repeated  here. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  sandstone  area  in  these  counties  is  level,  and  is,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  occupied  by  large  marshes.  Towns  21  and  22,  ranges  7  and  8  east. 
Portage  county,  are  almost  all  included  in  one  great  marsh,  as  are  also  towns  21,  ranges 
2,  3  and  4  east,  in  Wood  county,  the  latter  marsh  extending  also  over  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  towns  to  the  northward,  and  having  a  still  greater  extent  into  Juneau  and 
Jackson  counties  on  the  south.  Underneath  tliese  marshes,  which,  to  a  large  extent, 
have  poat  bottoms,  sandstone  is  commonly  found  at  shallow  depths.  On  some  of  the 
dividing  ridges  again,  the  sandstone  counta^  becomes  considerably  elevated,  and  has 
more  or  less  a  rolling  .character.  Such  is  especially  the  case  with  the  divide  between 
tlie  Black  and  Trempealeau  rivers  in  western  Jackson  county,  which  is  without  drift 
covering,  and  is  worn  into  the  deeply  ravined  surface  characteristic  of  driftless  regions, 
The  divide  between  Black  and  Yellow  rivers,  in  western  Wood  and  eastern  Clark  coun- 
ties, is  considerably  elevated  above  the  surrounding  country,  but  is  verj'  heavily  coated 
with  glacial  materials,  and  presents  therefore  a  much  more  even  surface. 

T!ie  larger  part  of  the  sandstone  area  of  Portage,  Wood,  Clark,  and  eastern  Jackson 
counties,  is  within  the  region  of  heavy  timber,  chiefly  pine.  In  the  southern  portions  of 
the  three  first  named,  and  in  a  large  part  of  western  Jackson,  small  pines  mingle  with 
the  small  oaks  tlia^.  are  characteristic  of  nearly  all  of  Central  Wisconsin,  tlie  growth  of 
timber  in  all  of  these  portions  being  scant  and  small,  and  associated  with  a  loose,  sandy 
soil.  On  the  northern  part  of  the  divide  between  Yellow  and  Black  rivers,  however, 
tlie  sandstone  is  deeply  buried  beneath  day  drifts  as  a  result  of  which  we  find  excellent 
clay  soils,  and  a  heavy  growth  of  hard  wood  timber,  for  the  most  part  maple. 

Usually  the  sandstone  of  these  counties  is  but  a  tldn  covering  upon  the  crystalline 
rocks,  which  appear  in  all  of  the  deeper  stream- valleys.    High  bluffs  of  the  sandstone, 

>  In  the  mannecrlpt,  this  division  of  the  report  includes  a  full  description,  hy  townships,  of  a 
large  part  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  Lower  Silurian  formations,  embracing  topography,  sur- 
face features,  rock  outcrops,  etc.  It  has  been  found  nccei^sary,  in  order  not  to  excood  the  limits 
orifrlnally  assigned  to  this  report,  to  throw  out  most  of  this  material,  and  a  number  of  impnrtHQt 
outcrops  are  therefore  not  alluded  to.  This  omission  can  be,  In  part,  made  np  for,  by  any  one  who 
wi*)hes  further  information  than  given,  by  a  study  of  the  Atlas  maps  in  connection  with  the  lists  of 
altitudes  of  Chapter  I.  The  whole  amount  of  material  thrown  out  would  make  abont  45  pages  of 
the  small  typo.  R.  D.  L 
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however,  occ^ir,  canying  its  tbicknpss  up  into  the  hundreds  of  feet,  and  bearing  witneaii 
to  the  great  thickness  which  once  must  have  existed  over  all  the  region. 

In  Sec.  23,  T.  21,  R.  8  E.,  Portage  county,  on  the  edge  of  Uie  great  Plover  marsh, 
rises  a  prominent  knob  of  sandstone,  known  as  Mosquito  Mountain.  The  bluff  is  about 
100  feet  high,  with  its  main  extent  east  and  west.  Just  west  of  it,  on  tlie  west  side  of 
the  Portage  *tnd  Stevens  Point  road,  is  a  second  lower  knob.  Near  the  base  of  the  main 
hill,  the  sandstone,  as  seen  in  a  quarry  (789),  is  rather  line-grained  and  light-colored,  with 
brownish  spots  and  laminae,  and  very  friable  indeed.  It  is  compo8«»d  of  grains  of  limpid 
quartz,  that  are  all  somewhat  rolled,  but  are  still  subangular  in  shape,  and  has  a  voiy 
minute  quantity  of  a  brownish  cement.  Tlie  bedding  here  is  veiy  distinct,  the  layen* 
running  from  2  inches  to  I  foot  in  thickness  on  a  quany  face  of  15  feet.  One  hundri^d 
yards  to  the  east^of  the  quarry,  on  the  same  hill,  are  ledges  of  a  much  coarser  and  more  m- 
durated  sandstone  (790),  which  is  in  places  almost  like  quartzite,  having  a  whitish  color, 
and  composed  of  much-rolled  grains  of  vitreous  quartz,  closely  cemented.  A  similar  rock 
(791)  occurs  in  small  exposures  up  to  the  summit  of  the  ])luff.  On  the  western  bluff  a 
quany  exposes  coarse-grained,  brownish,  moderately  firm  sandstone  (792),  having  a 
semi-vitrified  appearance  on  the  exterior. 

At  the  foot  of  Conant*s  Rapids,  S.  E.  comer  See.  8,  T.  23,  R.  8  E.,  SD  feet  of  hor- 
izontally bedded  sandstone  show  in  the  river  bank,  overlyuig  gneiss.  The  lowest  layers, 
in  contact  with  the  gneiss,  are  hard  and  quartzite-like;  but  the  body  of  the  exposure  is 
thinly  bedded,  coarse-grained,  friable,  and  of  a  light- brownish  color. 

At  Steven^s  Point,  just  l^elow  the  railroad  bridge,  on  tlie  east  Imnk  of  the  river 
(Plate  IX,  of  I**ig.  12),  thin-bedded  friable  sandstone  shows  at  the  top  of  the  bank,  the 
gneiss  being  exposed  below. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Sec  31,  T.  24,  R.  8  E.,  is  a  low  outher  of  sandstone, 
rising  51  feet  above  the  river.  The  sandstone  is  cut  into  deeply  at  the  soutli  end  of  tlio 
mound,  for  the  railroad,  and  this  cutting  is  expanded  into  a  quarry  at  one  point. 
Another  large  quarry  is  worked  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  hill.  In  the  cutting,  th«3 
upper  layers  are  thin-lx?dded,  whilst  tlie  lower  seven  feet  is  in  heavy  layers,  and  showa 
a  hght  brownish,  white,  much  indurat/cd,  rock  (774),  of  a  medium  grain,  and  comix)sed 
of  highly  glassy,  subangular;  quartz  grains.  Fresh  surfaces  are  quite  uniform  in  ap- 
pearance; weathered  surfaces  much  iron-stained.  Strong  joints  occiu:  trending  N.  15* 
W.  and  N  50^  E.  Pieces  4  by  4  by  4  J^  feet  can  be  obtained  easily,  also  thin  slabtj  fit 
for  flagging.  The  quarry  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  hill  shows  a  similar  stone,  taken  from 
higher  layere.  Tlie  topmost  layer  in  the  quarry  is  very  beautifully  ripple-marked.  The 
stone  from  the:?e  quarries  is  a  valuable  one,  and  is  much  used  in  building  at  Stevens  Point. 

About  four  miles  north  of  Grand  Rapids,  in  the  town  of  Rudolph,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  20,  T. 
23,  R.  6  E.,  Wood  county,  a  lai'ge  and  excellent  sandstone  quarry  has  been  opened  near 
the  summit  of  the  ridge,  whose  slope  for  half  a  mile  southward  shows  sandstone  ledges. 
The  quarry  face  is  20  feet,  and  shows  very  plainly  bed<lod  layers  1  inch  to  2  feet  in 
thickness.  These  are  traversed  by  ver>'  strong  joints,  trending  N.  10"*  W.  and  N.  70** 
to  80**  E.  Some  of  the  joints  are  inclined,  especially  the  former  set.  most  of  which  dip  67* 
W.,  and  otliers  are  vertical.  All  the  stone  is  tolerably  firm,  but  most  of  it  is  not  unusually 
indurated,  crumbling  easily  in  the  fingers.  Certain  layers,  however,  are  ver)'  highly  in- 
durated, and  are  susceptible  of  quite  a  high  polish.  These  are  Iwth  plain  white  and 
white  heavily  streake*!  with  dark  red,  are  of  a  rather  fine  grain,  and  consist  of  sub- 
angular  grains  of  highly  vitreous  quartz.  Large  blocks  can  be  obtained,  as  also  thin 
flags  10  by  18  feet,    llie  stone  in  much  used  at  Grand  Rapids,  and  has  a  considerable 

value. 

Alonj^  the  Wisconsin  river,  from  Grand  Rapids  to  Point  Bass,  sandstone  is  fre- 
quently exjwsed.  Several  sections  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Rapids,  showing  sandstone 
overb'ing  kaolin,  have  already  bt^n  described. 
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Near  Point  Bass,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  heavy  ledges  of  saiulbtone  overlie  gnei&s 
(see  Figs.  2,  3  and  4).  On  the  east  side  of  the  river  tlie  sandstone  cliff  is  30  to  40  feet 
high.  On  the  west  side,  near  the  north  line  of  Sec.  15,  on  a  side  channel  of  the  river, 
dry  at  the  time  of  our  examination,  6  feet  of  very  friable,  coarse,  brownish  sandstone 
shows  in  the  bank,  tlie  upper  layer  heavy,  the  lower  ones  thinner.  The  bottom  of  the 
channel  is  formed  of  large  flat  slabs  of  the  same  sandstone,  one  inch  thick.  Beneath  four 
one  inch  layers  of  this  sandstone  are  two  inches  of  sandstone  highly  charged  witli  the 
greenish-tinged  iron  sulphide,  marcamte,  which  m  places  almost  entirely  excludes  the 
sand.  Specimens  taken  oit  decompose  to  the  sulphate  very  rapidly.  Imraediat>ely  be- 
low, and  in  contact  with*  the  pyr  tous  layer,  is  tlie  Archaean  gneiss,  much  decomposed, 
l)ut  retaining  still  its  firmness  and  bedding. 

Three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  Mapleworks,  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  12,  T.  24,  R. 
IE.,  Clark  coimty,  is  an  isolated  sandstone  bluff  100  feet  liigh,  500  yards  in  diameter  at 
tlie  base,  100  yards  long  and  10  wide  at  top,  rising  above  the  general  level  of  the  divide. 
The  slopes  are  covered  with  clay  and  fragmenta  of  sandstone.  At  the  summit  5  feet  of 
very  coarse  grained,  rather  firm,  brownish  saudfitone  (982)  is  exposed,  consisting  of  very 
much  rolled  grains  of  dull  white  quartz.    The  layers  are  6  to  18  inches  in  thickness. 

About  one  mile  north  of  Neillsville,  on  the  S.  W.  qr  of  Sec.  11,  T.  24,  R.  2  W.,  10 
feet  of  cross-laminated,  coarse-grained,  yellowish  sandstone,  shows  alongside  of  the 
road.  Clay  seams,  one  to  two  inches  thick,  are  included  between  the  layers  of  sand- 
stone. Similar  sandstone  is  seen  at  the  crossing  of  Black  River,  one  mile  west  of  Neills- 
ville,  S.  W.  qV  of  Sec.  15,  T.  24,  R.  2  W.  The  base  of  the  sandstone  is  40  feet  above 
the  river;  bolow  is  a  slope  10  feet  in  height,  without  exposure,  and  below-  this,  again, 
30  feet  of  light-colored  pinkish  granit«. 

Alon^  Black  River,  from  Neillsville  to  Black  River  Falls,  T.  21,  R.  4  W.,  JackBon 
county,  sandstone  is  quite  frequently  exixwed  in  or  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  bed 
of  which  is  on  the  crystaUine  rocks. 

On  the  S.  W.  qr  of  Sec.  3,  T.  24.  R.  2  W.,  west  of  the  river,  is  a  sandstone  outlier  175 
feet  high,  and  alx>ut  one-third  of  a  mUe  in  length,  the  upper  portions  of  which  are  per- 
pendicular  ledges  of  bare  rock.  The  sandstone  ia  heavily  bedded,  indurated,  coarse- 
grained, and  light-colored.  From  the  summit  of  the  bluff  a  number  of  other  similar 
outliers  can  be  seen,  dotting  the  country  to  the  west  and  south,  and  one  or  two  to  the 
north,  in  T.  26,  R.  2  W. 

For  half  a  mile  below  French's  mill.  Sec.  25,  T.  23,  R.  3  W.,  the  Neillsville  road  fol- 
lows the  west  bank  of  the  river,  at  an  elevation  of  about  30  feet  alx)ve  the  water.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  road,  grranite  is  exposed  in  the  river  bank,  and  on  the  west  side  a 
ridge  of  horizontal  sandstone,  30  to  50  feet  high.  Tlie  sandstone  is  cross-laminated, 
coarse,  yellowish,  and  made  up  of  much  rolled  quartz  grains,  which  reach  sometimes  as 
much  as  one-eightfi  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

in  T.  21,  R.  4  W.,  and  T.  22,  R.  4  W.,  ledges  of  sandstone  form  the  river  bank  for 
long  distances,  rising  20  to  40  feet  from  the  water,  and  are  in  a  number  of  places  to  bs 
seen  overlying,  or  abutting  against,  Archaean  schists,  as  heretofore  described  (see  Plate 
XVII,  and  Figs.  1,  20  and  21).  This  sandstone  is  usually  of  light  yellowish  color, 
coarse,  and  somewhat  indurated,  and  includes  beds  of  red  and  green  sandy  shale.  The 
lowest  layers  are  often  affected  by  a  very  marked  cross-lamination,  the  tliickness  so  af- 
fected being  often  as  much  as  six  to  ten  feet. 

At  Black  River  Falls,  sections  15  and  22,  T.  21.  R.  4  W.,  the  crystalline  rocks  are 
largely  exposed,  the  river  passing  through  a  gorge  in  the  gneiss  and  granite.  The 
ground  rises  rapidly  from  the  river  on  both  sides,  eispecially  tlie  western,  and  on  lx>th 
sides  the  granite  and  gneiss  are  overlaid  by  sandstone.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  High  School  building  stands,  wells  pass  through  80  feet  of  sand  and  gravel  into  sand- 
tttone. 
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Opposite  LeJyard'fi  old  mill  (Fig.  20),  in  the  bend  of  the  river  below  the  village,  25 
feet  of  sandstone  overlie  the  gneiss.  The  Scindstone  here  is  the  usual  coarse  crumbly 
rock,  and  includes  layers  of  grecniwh  and  leddish  shale,  the  lowest  layer  being  a  fino 
conglomerate,  8  inches  in  thickness. 

Near  the  railway  depot,  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  river,  is  a  quarry  in  the  sandstone 
layers  belonging  just  above  those  exposed  at  the  mill.  The  quarry  face  is  15  feet  high, 
and  traversed  by  strong  vertical  joints.  The  stone  (1012)  is  heavily  bedded,  much  in- 
durated, of  a  light  color,  and  composed  of  alternating  very  coarse  and  finer  grained 
layers,  ail  being  composed  of  rolled  grains  of  glassy  quartz.  Some  of  the  layers  show 
cross-lamination.  This  stone  is  a  valuable  one,  and  resembles  that  from  the  quarries 
already  alluded  to  as  occumng  near  Grand  Rapirls  and  Stevens  Point. 

About  a  mile  southeast  of  the  depot,  on  Sec.  23,  is  a  very  bold  sandstone  outlier  rising 
a1)0ut  250  feet  above  its  base.  In  the  lower  slopes  the  sandstone  is  mostly  concealed. 
Above  is  a  perpendicular-faced,  jagged  crest,  over  100  feet  in  height,  the  prevailing 
rock  (1013)  on  which  is  a  white  to  buff-colored,  fine-grained,  firm  sandstone,  composed 
of  sub-angular  to  rounded  quartz-grains,  and  containing  near  the  top  numerous  iron- 
stained  impressions  of  OboIelUi  polita^  but  no  shells. 

About  one  mile  west  of  Black  River  Falls,  on  the  road  westward  to  the  Trempealeau 
valley,  is  an  exposure  of  thin->>edded,  coarse,  brownish,  crumbling  sandstone  (1010), 
wiUi  numerous  white  fragments  of  sheUs  of  OMella  politay  which,  in  some  of  the  layers, 
make  up  most  of  the  rock.  Thin  clayey  layers  occur  in  which  a  few  shells  were  noticed, 
one  of  Lingulepis  pinnaformis.  The  outcrop  appears  to  be  130  to  150  feet  below  the 
Obolella  sandstone  of  the  bluff  near  the  depot. 

In  the  various  exposures  in  the  vicinity  of  Black  River  Falls,  we  have  a  total  thickness 
of  sandstone  of  about  350  feet,  with  two  foesil  horizons  made  out,  one  200,  the  other  300 
feet,  above  the  gneiss  base  upon  which  the  pile  rests,  and  both  showing  Obolelia  polita. 

On  tlie  west  side  of  the  Trempealeau  valley,  Sec.  2,  T.  22,  R.  5  W.,  Jackson  county, 
is  a  peculiai*  isolated  bluff  known  as  the  Silver  Bluff.  At  the  east  end  the  bluff  is 
165  feet  high,  the  lower  slopes  being  covered  with  a  talus  from  the  ledges  above.  Near 
tiie  summit  is  exposed  a  horizontally  and  very  plainly  Ijedded,  hard,  white  quartzite  (101 1 ), 
which  rings  like  steel  when  struck  with  the  hammer.  The  layers  are  alternately  thin 
and  tliick,  and  brownish- weathered,  and  include  interstratified  layers  of  friable  sand- 
stone. The  quartzite  8ho\*'8  distinctly  lines  of  lamination,  and  has  a  very  plain  granular 
texture,  bein^  composed  of  grains  of  vitreous  quartz  which  appear  as  if  fused  together, 
and  is  quite  highly  translucent.  It  is  milike  the  quartzite  of  the  Baraboo  ranges,  or 
that  of  the  hiUs  near  Wausau,  Marathon  county.  It  contains  very  abundant  fragments 
of  casts,  more  rarely  perfect  casts,  of  a  very  large  conical  fossil  which  Mr.  Wliitlield  de- 
termines as  a  new  species  of  Paheacmcea,  Following  the  bluff  along  the  brow  of  its 
southwest  face,  the  quartzite  layers  are  seen  to  continue  for  about  a  third  of  a  mile, 
when  a  sudden  rise  in  the  bluff  of  80  feet  exposes  thin-bedded,  firm,  dark  reddish- 
brown,  highly  ferruginous,  sandstone  (1016),  of  a  medium  grain,  and  composed  of 
rounded  grains  of  glassy  quartz,  which  are  stained  both  externally  and  internally  by 
iron-oxide.  On  the  north  flank  of  the  hill,  at  the  same  elevation  as  the  quartzite  on  the 
opposite  side,  an  8  inch  layer  of  hard,  white  quartzite  is  seen,  between  heavy  beds  of 
w^hitish  friable  sandstone. 

Juneau  and  Adams  Counties. 

(Atlab  Plates  XIV  and  XVIII,  Arias  E.  and  H.) 

These  two  counties  constitute  a  rectangular-shap?d  district,  lying  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  state,  about  42  miles  from  north  to  south,  by  36  from  east  to  west,  and  having  an 
area  of  a1x)ut  1,475  square  miles.    Throughout  the  whole  area,  except  on  the  small 
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qaartzite  blofBi  at  Necedah,  and  in  one  or  two  veiy  small  and  somewhat  doubtful  cap- 
pings  of  limestone  in  the  southwestern  towns  of  Juneau  county,  the  Lower  sandstone  is 
the  surbioe  rock. 

I  Hie  larger  portion  of  th^  district  presents  ihe  character  of  a  level  plain,  which  has, 
for  the  most  part,  a  surface  of  loose  sand  derived  directly  from  the  disiategration  of  the 
Lower  sandstone,  but  showing  many  marshes,  some  of  veiy  large  size,  ami  occasionally 
prairies.  Except  on  the  marshes,  and  tlie  few  small  prairies,  this  plain  is  nearly  every- 
where covered  with  a  growth  of  stunted  oaks,  with  which,  towards  the  north,  small 
"jack-pines  "  intermingle.  It  is  traversed  centrally  from  north  to  south  by  tlie  Wiscon- 
sin river,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  higher  ground.  The  elevation  on  the  north 
is  due  merely  to  the  gradual  rise  of  the  plain  in  that  direction,  the  general  altitude  on 
•  the  southern  edge,  along  the  Lemonweir  river,  being  about  300  feet,  that  along  the  north 
line  of  Juneau  county,  400  feet.  The  high  ground  on  the  east  is  also  due  bo  a  steady, 
but  very  much  more  rapid,  rise  of  the  plain  in  that  direction,  the  dividing  ridge  along 
the  line  of  Adams  and  Waushara  counties  having  an  altitude  of  some  200  feet  above 
the  Wisconsin.  On  the  south,  southwest  and  west,  however,  the  edge  of  the  plain  is 
very  sharply  defined  by  a  narrow  and  much  indented  dividing  ridge,  which  is  especially 
marked  in  the  southwestern  towns  of  Juneau  county,  where  it  has  on  its  western'  side 
the  deeply  carved  valley  of  ihe  Baraboo,  with  its  numerous  branch  ravines. 

Dotting  the  central  plain,  and  rising  quite  abruptly  from  its  most  level  portions,  are 
the  isolated  mounds  and  castellated  peaks  of  rock  that  constitute  its  most  marked  and 
peculiar  characteristic.  Except  the  quartzite  mound  at  Necedah,  tliese  are  altogetlier 
of  sandstone,  being  the  only  portions  that  have  been  left  from  the  denudation  of  the 
Lower  sandstone.  Although  none  of  them  exceed  «300  feet  in  height,  and  but  few  200 
feet,  they  register  a  denudation  of  fully  500  feet;  that  is  to  say,  over  the  larger  part  of 
this  plain  there  has  been  at  one  time  a  thickness  of  500  feet  of  rock,  which  no  longer 
exists,  and  possibly  there  has  been  a  much  greater  thickness  than  this.    There  are  t\iro 
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Outlines  of  Roghs  a  Crib  akd  Friendsuip  Mound,  as  Seen  litOM  Pilot  Knob. 

Scale  2,480  feet  to  the  inch. 

classes,  of  these  remarkable  outliers:  the  larger  and  more  prominent  ones,  wliich  reach 
elevations  of  from  150  to  :300  feet,  have  lengths  of  from  ^  to  1  mile,  and  show  more  or 
less  vegetation  on  top;  and  the  smaller  and  less  conspicuous  ones,  which  are  frcm  30  to 
100  feet  in  height,  often  of  bare  rock,  and  cover  comparatively  small  areas.  The  larger 
outliers  are  few  ili  number,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  quite  distant  from  one  another. 
Two  of  these  are  especially  prominent,  showing  from  any  point  on  or  around  the  plain 
high  enough  to  be  above  the  tree  tops.  These  are  the  Roche  a  Oris  and  the  Friend- 
ship Mound  in  the  southwest  part  of  T.  18,  R.  6  E.,  Adams  county.  Their  prominence 
is  due  both  to  their  heights  above  the  plain  at  their  bases  and  to  the  comparatively 
great  elevation  of  the  portion  of  the  plain  on  which  they  stand.  The  Roche  A  Oris  is  a 
tliin,  wcdge-shai^ed  mass  of  rock,  without  pinnacles,  having  a  length  of  about  J  mile, 
mid  a  height  of  225  feet  above  its  base,  or  about  660  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and 
standing  up  like  a  fragment  of  a  great  wall.  Friendship  Mound  is  about  half  a  mile 
south  from  Roche  d  Oris,  which  it  exceeds  in  height  by  50  feet,  having  also  a  much 
greater  length  and  thickness  and  a  more  rounded  contour.  The  outline  of  these  two 
bluffs,  as  sketched  from  the  sunmiit  of  Pilot  Knob,  10  miles  east,  is  given  in  Fig.  35. 
Amongst  the  other  large  outhers  may  be  mentioned  the  very  large  wooded  mound,  in  T. 
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20,  R.  6  E.,  13  miles  north  of  Roche  A  Cris;  Petenwell  Peak,  a  very  narrow  bluff  230 
feet  high,  and  with  serrated  crest,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Wisconsin,  Sec.  9,  T.  18,  R. 
4  E.;  the  group  of  bluffs  6  to  8  miles  south  of  Fnendsliip;  the  large  wooded  bluff  6 
miles  southeast  of  Mauston,  T.  15,  R.  4  E.;  and  the  Elephant's  Back,  near  Kilboum 
City.  The  last  two,  though  high,  do  not  stand  out  very  prominently,  as  seen  from 
points  within  the  plain,  on  account  of  their  nearness  to  the  high  ground  that  limite  it  on 
the  south.  The  quartzite  bluff  at  Ncccdali  is  diso  quite  prominent.  Of  the  smaller 
sandstone  outliers  there  are  a  great  number  and  variety.  Many  of  them  are  simple 
peaks  or  towers  of  rock,  having  a  diameter  at  base  of  only  a  few  feet,  and  40  to  60  feet 
in  height,  in  some  cases  tlie  diameter  at  base  being  less  than  that  at  the  summit.  Oth- 
ers are  a  series  of  pinnacles  or  rounded  towers  joined  together,  and  others  again  are 
massive  bluffs  with  wooded  summits  and  perpendicular  sides  of  rock. 

Tlie  high  ground  that  bounds  the  plain  on  the  west  enters  Juneau  county  on  tliewest 
side  of  T.  16,  R.  2  E.  (Fountain),  carrying  on  the  county  line  a  capping  of  the  Lower 
Magnesian  limestone.  From  here  it  trends  southeastward  across  the  towns  of  Foun- 
tain, Plymouth,  Lindina,  Wonewoc  and  Summit,  reaching  elevations  of  500  to  600  feet, 
and  then,  veering  more  to  the  eastward,  across  the  towns  of  Seven  Mile  Creek  and  Lyn- 
don to  the  Wisconsin  river,  where  it  is  cut  through  by  that  stream  in  the  gorge  knovru' 
as  the  Dalles  of  the  Wisconsin.  This  ridge  is  very  well  marked  on  its  northern  side, 
rising  abruptly  from  tlie  plain,  towards  which  it  presents  a  face  deeply  indented  by  the 
stxeams  flowing  northward  from  it,  and  flanked  by  isolated  outliers  of  sandstone.  Until 
it  nears  the  Wisconsin,  it  constitutes  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Baralxx) 
and  Lemonweir  rivers.  ITie  former  of  these  streams  enters  Jimeau  county  on  the  west 
line  of  the  town  of  Plymouth,  through  which,  as  also  through  the  next  town  on  the 
south,  it  passes  in  a  nearly  southerly  direction  to  the  south  line  of  the  county,  having  all 
along  a  narrow  rock- walled  valley,  into  whidi  tributary  streams  come  through  deep 
ravines^  that  set  back  into  the  higher  ground  on  each  side.  Tlius  throughout  all  of  ihetie 
soutliwestern  towns  of  Juneau,  the  country  bears  quite  a  different  asi^ect  froui  that  of 
other  portions  of  the  county,  being,  in  general,  an  elevated  region,  carved  into  numer- 
ous ravines,  and  presenting,  on  the  higher  portions,  a  very  excellent  clay  soil,  although 
entirely  without  the  drift  area.  As  the  Dalles  are  approaclied,  the  ridge  lessens  in 
elevation,  and  shows  on  its  northern  side  many  sandstone  esciirpuients,  which  are  often 
worn  into  fantastic  "hapes.  East  of  the  Wisconsin,  tlie  encireling  liijjrli  ground 
continues,  cun-ing  rapidly  to  tlie  northeast  and  north,  through  the  towns  of  Dell  Pniirie 
Springville,  Jackson  and  New  Chester,  running  thence  northwai'd  along  the  east  line 
of  Adams  county,  and  reaching  elevations  of  200  to  ^^  feet  al)ove  the  Wisconsin  river. 
Its  character,  however,  is  now  quite  changed,  the  slopes  \yemg  no  longer  abrupt  nor 
worn  into  ravines,  whilst  the  whole  surface  is  heavily  drift-covered. 

The  plain,  thus  <mrircled  by  high  ground,  would,  over  the  greater  part  of  its  area,  be- 
came covered  by  water,  if  the  gorge  at  the  Dalles  were  closed.  That  such  may  actually 
have  been  the  case  at  some  time,  is  indicated  by  the  general  appearance  of  the  plain  and 
its  surroundings,  by  its  numerous  large  mai-shes,  by  the  finely  laminated  (lacustrine?) 
day  deposits  that  occur  in  places  over  it,  and  by  the  great  bank  of  rolled  pebbles  and 
bowlders  of  quartzite  that  flanks  tlie  quartzite  bluff  at  Necedali,  far  within  the  driftless 
region. 

In  tlie  valloy  of  the  Upper  Baraboo,  and  on  the  adjoining  high  ground,  in  the 
t  )wns  of  Fountain,  New  Lislwn,  Plymouth,  Lindina,  Wonewoc  and  Summit,  Juneau 
C3unt}',  the  sandstone  is  frequently  exposed.  The  immediate  valley  of  the  river  is  nar- 
row, and  frequently  bounded  by  rock  walls,  20  to  120  feet  in  height,  which  show  gen- 
erally rather  friable,  medium-grained,  brownish  to  white,  sandstone,  without  trace  of 
calcareous  or  dolomitic  ingredients.  In  places,  as  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  at  Elro}*, 
near  the  railroad  bridge,  firm  quarry  layers  occur.    The  high  ground  on  either  side  of 
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the  valley  rises  rapidly  from  it,  200  to  300  feet,  but  shows  sandstone  only,  except  in  one  or 
two  places  where  exceptional  elevations  arer  reached.  One  such  place  is  on  the  county  line 
in  tlie  southwest  comer  of  the  town  of  Wonewoc,  just  south  of  which,  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of 
the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  6,  T.  13,  R.  2  E.,  Sauk  county,  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  is 
quarried,  at  an  elevation  of  300  feet  above  the  milroad  track  at  the  village  of  Wone- 
woc, or  at  a  total  altitude  of  630  feet.  Only  a  small  thickness  (3  to  4  feet)  of  limestone 
is  exposed,  and  immediately  below  are  seen  ledges  of  coarse,  brownish,  non-calcajneous* 
sandstone,  intermingled  with  which,  and  in  the  uppermost  layers  predominating,  is  a 
whitish,  chert-like  material,  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  grayish,  granular 
quartzite  (1^350).  Limestone  appears  also  to  cap  the  high  ground  in  Sec.  1  of  Wonewoc, 
and  in  portions  of  the  comer  sections  of  the  three  adjoining  towns.  The  limestone  was 
not  seen  here  in  place,  but  on  the  north  side  of  the  ridge  large,  fallen  masses  were  noticed, 
showing  the  ordinary  characters  of  the  Lower  Magnesian;  and  the  siindstone  exposures 
do  not  extend  to  the  summit.  On  the  west  side  of  the  ridge,  where  the  Mauston  and 
Wonewoc  road  descends  into  the  valley  of  a  small  stream  on  the  north  side  of  Sec.  12, 
50  feet  of  red  and  pink,  friable,  finely  laminated,  non-calcareous  sandstone,  with  firm, 
white  bands  (UMO)  are  exposed.  The  white  bands  are  exceedingly  fine-grained,  and 
ma^le  up  of  sharply  angular  grains  of  glassy  quartz,  being  in  this  respect  quite  different 
from  most  of  the  sandstone  of  the  Potsdam  series.  Scolithus  occurs  quite  abundantly 
in  tliis  rock.  On  tho  south  side  of  the  stream,  sandstone  is  again  exposed  of  similar 
character,  and  rising  higher,  the  uppermost  layers  containing  the  pecuhar  quartzitic  or 
cherty  material  (1353)  mentioned  above  as  occurring  just  beneath  the  limestone  on  Sec. 
6,  T.  13,  R.  2  E.  The  higliest  point  of  this  sandstone  is  about  15  to  20  feet  below  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  in  Sec.  1. 

From  the  lowest  exiwsures  along  the  Baraboo  river  to  the  limestone  on  the  tops  of  the 
ridges,  the  whole  thickness  of  sandstone  is  not  less  than  300  feet.  Tlie  pecuUar  red- 
and-wliite-banded  and  cherty  sandstone  occurring  just  beneath  the  limestone  appeals 
to  be  without  doubt  in  the  Madison  horizon,  but  with  an  unusual  thickness.  The  Men- 
dota  Umestone  was  not  noticed  anywhere  in  the  region,  though  benches  occur  on  tho 
hills,  at  the  proper  elevation,  which  might  be  due  to  its  presence.  The  dolomitic  bands 
that  cliaracterize  Uie  Upper  Potsdam  further  southward,  were  also  not  seen. 

Along  thew  northern  face  of  the  watershed  between  the  Baraboo  and  Leraonweir  rivein, 
from  Camp  Douglas  to  the  Dalles,  numerous  isolated  bluffs  and  towers  of  sandstone  oc- 
cur. At  Camp  Douglas  Junction,  Sec.  28,  T.  17,  R.  2  E.,  is  a  group  of  these  bluffs, 
and  a  number  more  occur  within  a  radius  of  two  or  three  miles.  Target  Bluff,  a  few 
rods  west  of  the  depot,  is  a  flat- topped  mass  of  sandstone  about  V^  of  u  mile  long,  and 
120  feet  high,  with  nearly  vertical  sides.  The  lowest  layers  are  thick,  cross-laminated, 
coarse,  non-calciireous,  brownish,  and  exceedingly  friable,  having  almost  no  coherence. 
Tlie  same  characters,  except  the  cross  Lamination,  are  persistent  nearly  to  the  top,  where 
thin,  lighter-colored,  me<liura-grained  layers  (1353}^)  are  seen,  made  up  of  much  rolle<l 
grains  of  dull,  translucent  quart*.  It  is  noteworthy  that  many  of  the  bluffs  in  tliis  vicin- 
ity have  the  same  elevation,  a  fact  evidently  to  be  attributed  to  the  existence  at  tliat  ele- 
vation of  some  pecuhar  layer  in  the  sandstone  series. 

Immediately  south  of  the  village  of  Mauston,  on  Sec.  13,  T.  15,  R.  3  E.,  is  a  large 
and  very  prominent  sandstone  bluff,  about  200  feet  liigh,  half  a  mile  long  in  a  north 
and  south  direction,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  vertical  cliffs  flanked  below  with  a 
long  talus  of  loose  sand  and  sandstone  fragments.  The  cliff's  are  boldest  on  the  eastern 
face,  where  they  mn  from  50  to  100  feet  in  height.  One  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above 
the  base  is  a  flat  bench,  above  which  a  narrow  ridge  rises  some  20  to  30  feet,  carrying 
Uie  summit  of  the  bluff  to  a  total  altitude  of  about  500  feet.  The  bench  is  due,  mi- 
doubtedly,  to  the  prpse»nce  of  a  layer  of  green  and  red  shale,  wliich  is  not  exposed, 

,  » Whenever  this  adjective  Is  used  without  qnaliflcatlon,  the  rock  has  been  directly  tested. 
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but  has  been  readied  by  a  small  shaft  sunk  on  the  summit  of  the  bluff.  The  shaft  pen- 
etrates :  vl)  sandrock,  lower  layers  thin,  white*and  shaly,  25  feet;  (2)  green  and  red  shale 
2}i  feet^  and  ends  in  (3)  sandrock  again,  the  same  as  that  seen  on  the  clif&.  The  green 
shale  appears  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  that  known  at  several  horizons  in  the  Lower 
Sandstone  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  but  is  soft  and  clayey,  unusually  free  from  sili- 
cious  sand,  and  of  a  deep  green  color.*  The  red  shale  (1342)  is  soft,  slightly  sandy,  non- 
calcareous  and  of  a  brick-red  color.  This  shaly  layer  has  influenced  the  denudation  of 
other  blufls  seen  to  the  southeast,  which  have  their  summits  at  the  same  elevation  as 
this  bench.  It  appears  probable  that  the  Camp  Douglas  bluflfe  may  owe  their  con- 
stancy of  elevation  to  the  same  cause.  All  the  sandstone  on  the  cliffs  of  the  Mauston 
bluff  is  non-calcareous,  generally  moderately  coarse,  brownish,  pinkish  and  light-colored 
in  different  layers,  and  much  of  it  firm  enough  to  use  in  ooilding.  It  is  quarried  near 
the  soutli  end  ot  the  bluff,  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  where  firm,  heavy  layers  are  ob- 
tained of  a  light-colored,  medium-grained  rock  (1347);  and  also  at  the  summit  of  the 
diff,  near  the  north  end  of  the  bluff.  At  the  latter  place,  immediately  above  the  quarry 
beds,  and  just  beneath  the  green  shale,  are  a  few  layers  of  a  porous,  very  friable  brown- 
ish sandstone,  with  numerous  iron -stained  points  and  cavities  and  indistinct  fossil  im- 
pressions, which  consists  of  subangular  grains  of  glassy  quartz.  On  the  cliff  below  the 
quarry  the  sandstone  is  penetrated  by  numerous  brownish  veins,  one-sixteenth  to  one- 
half  an  inch  in  width,  which,  on  close  examination,  are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  the 
grains  of  the  sandrock,  more  glassy  than  usual,  and  closely  cemented  by  a  small  amount 
of  hydrous  iron  oxide. 

In  the  southern  part  o£  the  town  of  Lyndon,  on  Sec.  28,  T.  14,  R.  5  E.,  a  narrow, 
ridgy  crest  rises  200  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  watershed,  reaching  an  altitude 
of  nearly  700  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  At  the  summit  a  white,  cherty  material  (1330) 
resembling  that  described  as  occurring  on  Sec.  12,  town  of  Wonewoc,  remains  in  place. 
It  is  peculiar  in  showing  numerous  Uttle  rounded  holes,  that  give  to  the  mass  some  ap- 
pearance of  an  organic  structure.  Ten  feet  below  the  chert,  fine-grained,  non-calcareous, 
whitish  sandstone  (1131^2)  is  exposed,  made  up  of  grains  of  very  fine,  sharply  angular, 
glassy,  quartz,  and  resembling  that  seen  below  the  chert  on  Sees.  12  and  1,  town  of 
Wonewoc.  The  horizon  is  evidently  the  same,  and  is  just  beneath  the  base  of  the  Lower 
Magnesian  limestone. 

The  gorge  known  as  the  Dalles  of  the  Wisconsin  has  been  briefly  described  on  a 
previous  page.  Along  the  walls  of  the  gorge,  which  are  from  50  to  100  feet  in  height, 
the  rock  is  quite  uniform  in  character,  being  coarse,  very  friable,  light  to  dark  brown  in 
color,  non  calcareous,  and  consisting  of  very  much  rolled  grains  of  quarts  (1443).  The 
most  remarkable  feature  of  these  exposures,  which  are  nearly  continuous  for  as  much  as 
seven  miles,  is  the  cross  lamination  which  affects  layers  as  much  as  12  feet  thick,  and  is 
abruptly  teniiinated  above  and  below  by  horizontally  bedded  layers.  The  transverse 
laminae  themselves  are  quite  thin,  and  easily  separable  from  one  another.  They  are  not 
plane,  but  constitute  much  warped  surfaces.  The  structure  is  quite  well  shown  in  the 
view  represented  on  Plate  lA,  which  is  taken  from  one  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Bennetts  excellent 
photographs.  Plate  I,  also  from  one  of  Mr.  Bennet's  photographs,  shows  a  peculiar 
erosion  form,  known  as  Stand  Rock,  which  occurs  well  up  on  the  north  face  of  the  high 
ground  through  which  the  Palles  are  cut,  and  far  above  the  gorge  itself.  It  illustrates 
well  the  way  in  which  much  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Potsdam  series  is  worn — thin  layers, 
somewhat  more  ferruginous  and  firm  than  the  rest,  though  still  quite  friable,  protecting 
the  softer,  scarcely  coherent  rock  below.  Half  a  nule  east  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
Dalles,  on  the  east  side  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  21,  T.  14.  R.  6  E.,  the  "  Elephant's 

iThis  green  Rhale  hat*  been  the  object  of  exploitation  as  a  copper  ore^  a  considerable  amoant  of 
money  having  been  expended  m  sinking  shafts,  etc.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  money 
Ls  thrown  away. 
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Back  *'  binff,  an  isolated  sandstone  outlier,  rises  from  the  general  leveL  From  the  sum- 
mit of  this  bluff  to  the  water  in  the  river  a  measured  section  was  taken,  showivg  in  all 
a  thickness  of  810  feet  of  the  sandstone.  The  following  are  the  details  of  the  section, 
beginning  at  the  top  of  the  bluff: — 

FL    In,    Ft, 

1.  Unexposed 20    ..     .. 

2.  Fine-grained,  porous,  friable,  light-brownish  sandstone  (1431);   com- 

posed of  subangular  grains  of  glassy  quartz;  showing  numerous 
small  iron-stained  cavities,  and  larger  ones  filled  with  loose  ferrugin- 
ous sand;  fossiliferous,  containing  ScoUthudy  numerous  small  indefi- 
nite trilobite  fragments,  and  the  pygidium  of  a  laige  trilobite,  ap- 
parently Dicellocephalus  Minnesotemna ;  resembling  exactly  the  fossil- 
iferous rock  on  top  of  the  bluff,  and  just  below  the  greensand  layer, 
at  Mansion;  elevation  of  the  Mauston  rock,  47(\  of  this  rock,  530. . .      0      6    . . 

3.  Unexposed ...    12      6    . . 

4.  Yellowish  sandstone  (1432),  resembling  No.  2;  in  upper  part  with  a 

vitrified  crust;  below,  very  loose;  canying  ScolUhus 2  . .  . . 

5.  UnexjKeed 15  ..  .. 

6.  Same  as  No.  4 3  . .  . . 

7 .  Unexposed 5  6  . . 

8.  Rather  coarse-grained,  dark-brownish,  friable  sandstone  (1433);  com- 

posed of  much  rolled  grains  of  dulled  quartz;  thickly  coated  on  exte- 
rior by  hydrous  iron  oxide;  containing  ScolithuSf  and  numerous 
iron-stained  cavities;  irregularly  bedded 2      6     . . 

9.  Unexposed  to  foot  of  steep  ascent 27     ..     .. 

Total  height  of  steep  ascent 88 

10    Unexposed;  on  fiat  bench  150  paces  wide 18 

11.  Heavily-bedded,  coarse-grained,  friable,  brown,   ferruginous  sand- 

rock,  at  top  of  vertical  cliff 6     . .     .  • 

12.  Heavily-bedded,  white^and-brown-banded,  coarse  sandstone;  almost 

without  coherence;  having  in  places  an  exterior  hardened  crust 22    . .     . . 

13.  Alternating  layers  of  pink,  brown  and  white  sandstone;  medium  to 

fine-grained,  saccharoidal;  thin  pink  layers  <itand  out  in  knife  edges 
from  the  body  of  the  rock;  all  affected  by  a  vitrified  crust  composed 
of  glassy,  closely  adherent,  quartz  grains,  on  removing  which  the 
rock  within  falls  to  loose  sand;  the  crust  is  one- thirty-second  to  one- 
half  inch  in  thickness,  and  has  an  ill-defined  inner  edge 16    . .     . . 

Total  height  of  chff 44 

14.  Unexposed;  a  long  slope  one- half  mile  to  top  of  the  cUff  at  the  river 

bank  (Rood's  Glen) 75 

15.  Tliin  layers,  one-eighth  to  two  inches  tliick,  of  light-colored,  brownish- 

tinted,  medium -grained,  sugary,  friable  sandstone  (1437,  1437  J^, 
1438);  composed  of  much  rolled  grains  of  dulled  quartz;  layers  pro- 
jecting in  shelves 14    . .     . . 

16 .  Heavy,  coarse-grained,  firm,  ferruginous  layer.  1     . .     . . 

17 .  Heavy,  projecting  layer,  with  under  surface  ripple-marked,  of  medium- 

grained,  light- brownish  sandstone  (1439);  grains  much  rolled 1      7     . . 

18.  Tliin  layers  like  No,  17 4      5.. 

19.  Thin-bedded,  coarse,  sugary,  very  friable  sandstone  (1440);  in  alter- 

nate pink  and  brownish  seams;  cross-laminated;  the  transverse  1am- 

insB  thin,  warped,  and  abruptly  terminated  above  and  below 6    . .     . . 

20.  Heavy  layers,  resembling  No.  19;  not  cross-laminated,  gmins  some- 
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times  very  coarse,  griving  to  the  rock  an  appearance  of  l>eing  made  •^^-   ^f^-   ft, 

up  of  grains  of  rice 6     . .     . . 

21.  Alternating  thin  and  heavy  layers,  light-colored,  friable  (1441),  with 

some  dark  brown  femiginons  layers  (1442);  all  very  coarse  and  rice-  .... 

like;  some  of  the  thin  layers  veiy  regular  and  persistent 54     . .     . . 

Total  height  of  river  cliff 85 

Top  of  Elephant's  Back  above  river 810 


None  of  the  sandstone  of  this  s&^tion  has  any  traroa  of  calcareous  or  dolomitic  ingredi- 
ents. 

On  the  Wisconsin  river,  above  the  Dalles,  the  sandstone  is  very  frequently  seen,  botli 
in  low  mural  exposures  on  the  river  bank,  and  also  in  high  isolated  peaks.  Of  these, 
the  most  remarkable,  as  to  height,  is  that  known  as  Petenwell  Pe4ik,  which  rises 
abruptly  from  the  west  margin  of  the  river,  on  Sec.  9,  T.  18,  R.  4  E.,  Juneau  county 
The  total  hoight  of  the  peak  above  the  river  is  230  feat,  the  uppor  50  to  75  feet  being 
a  narrow  vertical  crest,  worn  into  partly  separated  crags,  not  more  tlian  20  to  30  feet 
Tvide  on  top  and  about  300  feet  in  length.  The  rock  of  this  crest  is  a  light-colored,  fri- 
a.ble  sandstone,  with  a  hard,  vitrified  crust.  Below  there  is  a  long  talus  of  sand.  \\\\h 
exposures  of  thin  crumbly  rock  at  base.  The  country  aroimd  is  a  lev  el  sand  plain,  40  fett 
above  the  river. 

The  Roche  a  Cris,  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  the  S.  E.  qr.,  of  Sec.  30,  T.  18,  R.  6  E.,  Adams 
county,  has  already  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  great  sandstone 
oatiiers  of  the  central  plain.  It  rises  abruptly  from  the  surrounding  level  stretch  of 
sand,  a  wedge-shaped  mass  of  bare  rock,  22o  feet  liigh,  1.300  feet  long  at  base,  and 
about  1,100  at  the  summit,  which  is  a  nearly  level  area  10  to  2CK)  feet  in  width.  The 
greatest  length  of  Uie  rock  bes  in  a  nearly  due  north  and  south  Line.  The  southern  end 
is  a  sheer  precipice,  over  2(X)  ieet  in  heifrht.  On  the  west  side  there  is  a  steep  talus  of 
sand  cn^eping  up  in  places  to  within  80  feet  of  the  top.  On  the  east  Uiere  is  ali?o  quite 
a  long  talus,  but  tlie  cHffs  are  generally  as  much  as  150  feel  high.  At  the  nortli  end 
the  rock  is  sonnjvliat  broken  do>\Ti,  making  an  easy  asc'ent.  The  summit  is  without 
tlie  pin!iiiclos  that  characterize  Pebenwell  and  others  of  the  more  western  outUen*,  and 
is  grassed  and  wooded  with  a  few  small  pines  and  scrub  oaks.  It  has  tlie  sliape  and 
dimensions  indicated  in  Fig.  36,  the  measurementtj  being  made  to  the  edge  of  tlie  ver- 

l^ig.  30. 


Shapb  of  thk  SmouT  or  Koche  a  Crib. 
Scale  300  feet  to  the  inch. 

tical  cliff  on  all  sides.  The  view  given  in  Plate  XIV  is  taken  from  a  photograph  by  Mr. 
H.  H.  Bennett  of  Kilboum  City,  and  represents  quite  accurately  the  cliff  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  bluff.  From  top  to  lx)ttom  of  this  chff,  the  rock  is  a  friable  aggregation 
of  rolled  quartz  grains,  showing  only  shght  and  somewhat  indefinite  variations  in  tlie 
differant  layers.  A  detailed  section  along  the  face  of  the  cliff,  beginning  above,  is 
8s  follows: 
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Ft.    In. 

1.  Fine-grained,  porous,  very  friable,  light-brown- tinted;  composed  of  sub- 

angolar  grains  of  very  glassy  quartz;  containing  numerous  small  cavities, 
stained  by  iron -oxide;  weathering  with  a  tliin  vitrified  crust,  and  occa- 
sionally with  a  brown  iron-stain ;  fossiliferous,  containing  numerous  frag- 
mentary impressions  of  trilobites  and  other  fossils,  the  markings  being 
merely  thin  ferruginous  films  coating  the  nearly  loose  sand;  most  of  the 
fossils  too  indefinite  and  fragmentary  to  be  determined,  two  species  of 
Conocephalites-V^Q  trilobites,  and  Triplesia  ?  primordialiSf  being  the 
only  ones  made  out  {VS^j) 1      6 

2.  Moderately  coarse-grained,  much  finer  than  the  last,  pure  white;  composed 

of  sub-angular  to  round  grains  of  limpid  quartz,  the  larger  grains  very 
much  rolled;  weathering  in  places  with  dark  brown  blotches,  and  every- 
where with  a  hard  quartzitic  crust;  for  the  most  part  a  solid  layer,  though 
lines  of  bedding  are  to  l^e  seen  on  weathered  surfaces;  forming  a  narrow 
crest  at  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  only  3  or  4  feel  wide  (1366) 3      4 

3.  Medium  to  coarse-grained,  moderately  firm,  brown;   constituent  grains 

mudi  rolle<l;  in  thm  irregular  layers  1  to  2  inches  in  thickness;  weather- 
ing with  a  thin  vitrified  crust  (1367) 1      5 

4.  Resembhng  No.  2 1      4 

5.  Medium  to  fine-grained,  moderately  firm,  brown  and  reddish-brown;  grains 

glassy,  sub- angular  to  rolled;  in  the  interior  a  massive  bed,  but  weather- 
ing out  in  places  into  tliin  layers  (1368) 7     . . 

6.  Fine-grained,  friable,  yeUowish- tinted;  composed  of  much  rolled  grains  of 

dulled  quartz;  containing  little  seams  and  patches  of  greensand;  irregu- 
lar shaly  layers  with  rough  surfaces  (1369) 1      6 

7.  Medium-grained,  rather  firm,  dirty  white;  grains  glassy  and  somewhat 

rolled;  one  layer,  subordinate  lamination  not  apparent  (1370) 1      6 

8.  Medium  to  fine-grained,  brown-and-white-banded;   in  very  thin  shaly 

layers  of  almost  loose  sand,  without  hard  weathering;  occasionally  run- 
ning into  firmer  material  (1371 ) 3     . . 

9.  Medium  to  fine  grained,  white  to  yellowish,  moderately  firm  and  compact; 

in  one  heavy  uniform  mass  without  perceptible  subdivision  into  layers;  in 

places  a  thick  quartzitic  crust  (1372) 21      3 

10.  Medium  to  fine-gniined,  close  textured;   white,  dirty  white,   brownish; 

grains  all  somewhat  rolled;  hardened  crust;  in  a  massive  layer  without 
distinct  subdivision ;  top  of  the  layer  ripple-marked  on  a  large  scale,  the 
summits  of  the  ridges  2  inches  apart  (1373) 43     . . 

11.  Medium-grained,  friable,  dark  reddish-brown;   grains  much  rolled  and 

staine<l  superficially  with  hydrated  iron-oxide;  one  layer  (1J374) 2     . . 

12.  Medium  to  fine-grained,  very  friable,  brownish  and  yellowish;  weathering 

into  narrow  ridgy  lines;  in  some  parts,  1  foot  thick,  cross-laminated;  sub- 
ordinate layers  not  ver>'  well  defined,  but  marked  off  by  different  colors.    31     • . 

13.  Medium  to  fine-grained,  friable,  dirty  white  to  yellowish;  grains  rolled  and 

glassy;  in  places  brown-weathered;  upper  layers  thick,  lower  ones  tliin 

and  weathering  out  in  ridges  (1375) 27     . . 

14.  Very  coarse-grained,  porous,  friable;  white  with  brown- weathering 30     . . 

15.  Medium  to  coarse-grained;  dark-brown,  reddish-brown,  red,  white,  and 

yellow,  in  irregular  bands  2  inches  to  1  foot  in  width,  some  layers  very 
femiginous;  grains  glassy  and  much  rolled  (1378) 20     .  - 

16.  Yer>*  friable,  cross-laminated,  yellowish  layer,  constituting  a  marked  hor- 

izon in  the  series,  as  seen  from  below 10     . . 
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17.  Vory  fine-grained  layers,  almost  loose  sand;  in  alternating  red,  white,  yel-  ^^'  /a. 
low,  pink  and  brown  bands;  the  bands  usually  very  thin,  and  on  close 
inspetiion  often  divisible  into  still  thinner  different  colored  stripes 
(1379);  near  the  top  the  following  succession  was  observed:  2  feet  white, 
streaked  below  with  pink;  IJ^  feet  pink;  3  feet  white,  streaked  with 
pink;  1^  feet  pink,  cross-laminated;  5  feet  thin  pink  and  white  stre^iks  — 
the  lowest  portions  weathering  with  a  vitrified  crust  (1380) 20    . . 

Total  height  of  section » .«. . .  224    10 

None  of  the  sandstone  of  this  section  shows  any  a^gn  dt  calcareous  or  dolomitic  mgre- 
dients. 

Half  a  mile  south  of  Roche  4  Oris,  across  the  valley  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Little 
Roche  d  Oris  creek,  is  the  much  larger  outlier,  known  as  Friendship  Moand,  which 
lies  in  the  east  part  of  Sec.  31,  stretching  southward  into  the  north  part  of  Sec.  6,  T.  17, 
R.  6  E.,  where  its  southern  eud  rises  abruptly  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Little  Roche 
ft  Cris  creek.  The  bluff  is  over  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  trending  a  little  west  of 
north,  and  at  base  is  as  much  as  ^  third  of  a  mile  in  width.  All  around,  at  an  elevation 
of  150  feet  above  the  base,  it  presents  a  marked  bench,  bounded  by  sandstone  clifis  50 
to  100  fe«t  in  height,  which  are  flanked  below  by  a  long  talus  of  sand.  Above  the  fiat 
bench  rises  a  wooded  crest  with  several  rounded  summits,  the  highest  of  which  is  280 
feet  above  tha  base  of  the  bluff,  310  feet  above  the  bridge  at  Friendship,  and  about  750 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  The  whole  of  the  bluff  is  wooded  with  oak  and  pine,  pre- 
senting in  this  regard  quite  a  different  appearance  from  the  Roche  ft  Cris,  and  affording 
much  poorer  opportunity  for  examination  of  the  rock  beds.  Below  the  bench  the  suc- 
cession of  layers  appears  to  be  closely  Jike  that  on  the  Roche  ft  Cris.  At  one  point  on 
the  west  side  of  the  mound,  just  below  the  edge  of  the  bench,  the  sand  rock  is  quarried. 
The  quarry  rock  is  moderately  firm,  uniformly  brown-tinted  and  compact^  with  distincb 
lamination  lines.  The  base  of  the  quarry  is  20  feet  below  the  top  of  the  bench,  and  ia 
finely  ripple-marked.  Similar  ripple-marks  occur  again  at  a  lower  level,  but  neither 
horizon  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  at  wliich  similai*  markings  were  observe^l  on  the 
Roche  ft  Cris.  Above  the  bench  the  rock  is  mostly  concealed,  but  is  seen  at  40  foot  be- 
low the  summit,  where  it  is  coarse,  friable,  and  brown-colored,  and  intersected  by  little 
veins  of  brown  iron-oxide.  Exposures  occur  again  at  60  feet  below  the  summit,  where 
the  rock  is  white,  friable  and  6^fo/iYAi/5-bearing. 

On  the  south  bank  of  the  creek,  at  the  Friendrhip  bridge,  thin-bedded,  cnunbling, 
brown-and-white-banded  sandstone  is  exposed  down  to  the  level  of  the  creek,  adding 
about  45  feet  to  the  Roche  ft  Cris  section. 

Five  to  ten  miles  sonth  from  Friendship,  a  number  of  outliers  of  sandstone  occur. 
One  of  these,  Rattlesnake  Rock,  is  about  five  miles  south  from  Friendship,  in  tlie  soutL- 
em  part  of  the  town  of  Adams.  The  bluff  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  is  cut  into  two 
parts  by  a  central  depression  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  atljoining  low  ground,  and  is 
mostly  graFsed  and  wooded.  On  each  side  of  the  gorge,  and  on  all  sides  of  the  bluff, 
are  considerabb  exposures,  the  cliff  on  the  west  side  reaching  50  or  even  75  feet  in 
height.  A  marked  bench  is  130  feet  above  the  base.  Above  Uie  bench  the  bluff  rises 
90  feet,  the  summit  being  255  feet  above  the  bridge  at  Friendship,  and  655  feet  above 
Lake  Michigan.  So  far  as  observed,  the  rock  and  the  succession  of  layers  are  the  same 
as  in  the  Roche  ft  Cris  section.  At  the  top  of  the  bluff,  the  rock  (11^9)  is  fine-gramed, 
very  friable,  whitish  sandstone,  made  up  of  glassy  quaitz  grains,  and  closely  resembling 
the  fossil  rock  on  the  summit  of  Roche  ft  Cris,  to  which  horizon  it  evidently  belongs,  a.s 
indicated  by  its  having  the  same  altitude,  and  numero  fossil  fragments,  as  well  iw  by 
its  hthological  character.  The  fossils  are  chiefly  triloljite  fragments,  belongmg,  so  far 
as  can  be  determined,  to  the  genus  Conocephalites^  r.nd  Scolithus-honngs.     Ten  feoi 
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below  the  fossil  horizon,  the  rock  (1,890)  is  somewhat  the  same,  bnt  often  brownish  and 
contiiinin^  nmnerous  iron-stained  cavities.  It  is  traversed  also  in  every  direction  by 
films  and  veins  of  dark- brown  and  reddish  black  hematite.  Some  of  the  veins  are  as 
much  as  an  inch  in  width,  and  often  show  an  interior  cavity  or  **  vug,"  lined  with  black, 
dull  metallic-lustred,  crystalline  plates,  which  have  a  distinct  cubical  cleavage  and  rod- 
dish  streak.  Amongst  the  plates  are  concretionary  baUs,  chiefly  of  the  browner  oxide, 
%ih  inch  in  diameter,  and  made  up  of  concentric  shells.  The  structure  of  the  crystal- 
line plates  indicates  that  the  hematite  has  resulted  from  an  oxidation  of  pyrite. 

One  mile  southwest  from  Rattlesnake  Rock  is  another  quite  remarkable  pile  of  rock, 
lying  in  the  midst  of  a  large  marsh.  The  summit  is  a  flat,  oval-shaped  area,  about  800 
by  1,500  feet  in  size,  the  greatest  length  being  in  a  N.  25"  W.  direction.  The  base  is 
about  135  feet  lower  than  tliat  of  Rattlesnake  Rock,  and  the  summit  is  155  feet  higher, 
or  about  555  feet  above  Lake  Michigan!  On  the  east  face  the  clifts  are  50  to  75  feet  in 
height;  on  the  west,  over  100  feet.  At  the  northern  end  the  rock  is  exposed  for  most 
of  the  height  of  the  bluft',  being  worn  into  towers  partly  separated  from  the  main  rock. 

A  section  of  the  bluff,  taken  chiefly  on  the  east  side,  is  as  follows: 

Ft,     In. 

1.  Very  fine-grained,  non-friable  but  porous,  yellowish,  non-calcareous;  dotted 

with  fine  shining  scales  of  mica;  made  up  of  very  sharply  angular  quartz 
grains;  weathering  with  a  light  yellowish  smooth  surface;  thin  lamina- 
tion indicated  by  fine  lines,  parallel  to  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  split- 
ting; filled  with  minute  fragraentajy  fossil  impressions,  chiefly  of  trilo- 
bites;  among  these  were  determined  Piychaspis  (n.  sp.),  Conocepha- 
lites  minor t  and  Oiihis  BarabuensU;  not  found  definitely  exposed,  but 
lying  m  fragments  thickly  strewn  over  tlie  surface  of  the  blutf,  which  is 
grassed,  the  rock  being  thus  concealed;  lying  about  100  feet  lower  than 
the  fossil  horizon  on  Rattlesnake  Rock,  and  the  same  horizon  on  Roche 
A  Cris;  not  a  mere  local  layer,  l)ecause  found  again  with  exactly  the  same 
fossil  contents,  and  peculiar  hthological  chapicters,  and  occupying  the 
same  position,  10  miles  eastward  on  Pilot  Knob;  not  appearing  in  the 
Ivoche  a  Cris  st»ction,  v/here,  however,  it  might  easily  have  been  over- 
looked on  some  of  the  less  accessible  portions  of  the  cliff  (1400) ^  6? 

2.  Very  coarse,  tiiable,  reddish  brown;  weathering  into  thin  layers 9     . . 

3.  Veiy  coarse  and  friable,  white-and-brown  banded;  carrying  large  ripple- 

marks  at  top 10     .. 

4.  Moderately  coarsi.*,  friable;  uniformly  white  in  color,  except  on  weathered 

surfaces,  which  show  brown-stained  layers  2  inches  to  4  inches  in  thickness,    18     . . 

5.  Finer- grained,  ver}-  friable,  pink-and-white  banded,  white  predominating 

below 14     .. 

6.  Coarse-grained,  ver>'  friable;  whitish  with  dirty  colored  ridgy  projections, 

which  on  exposed  edges  are  vitrified;  near  the  base  including  some  pink 

layers 19      6 

7.  Fine-grained,  very  friable,  brown-and- white- banded;  thin-laminated 8     . . 

8.  Not  seen  in  detail 50     . . 

9.  Alternating  very  coarse  and  finer  sand  layers,  all  very  friable;  alternating 

also  in  color,  being  banded  white  and  brown;  finer  layers  cross-lamin- 
ated; coarser  ones  (1401)  very  plainly  banded,  and  containing  rolled 
grains  up  to  jV  ^  tV  i^^h  in  diameter;  all  showing  very  marked  surface 
vitrification,  which  in  the  coarser  parts  extends  in  much  further  than  in 
the  finer,  the  grains  being  glassy  and  closely  adlierent;  seen  at  the  foot 
of  tlie  north  end  of  the  clitt' 20     . . 

Height  of  the  bluff 155     .. 
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Nine  mileR  east  from  Roche  ft  Cris  and  Friendship  Mound,  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  8, 
T.  17,  R.  7  E.,  is  tlie  outher  known  as  Pilot  Knob.  This  is  a  narrow  jagged  crest,  75 
feet  long,  10  to  15  feet  wide,  and  80  feet  high,  resting  upon  a  hill  with  gentler  slopes, 
and  about  400  paces  in  diameter.    A  section  from  above  downwards  is  as  follows: 

FeU. 

1.  Medium  to  fine-grained,  bnck-red  (1420,  770);  composed  of  rolled  grains  of 

quartz,  coated  externally  with  red  and  brown  iron  oxides;  containing  some 
hard  curving  seams,  Hto}4  inch  in  thickness,  of  a  dark  brown  color,  made 
up  of  glassy  quartz  grains  cemented  by  much  brown  iron-oxide,  and  evi- 
dently of  a  concretionar>'  nature;  including  some  lighter  colored  brown  and 
even  white  layers,  the  latter  (1419)  porous,  friable,  medium- grained,  and 
weathering  with  a  very  hard  vitrified  crust;  containing  near  the  base  about 
a  foot  of  light  reddish,  very  friable,  fine-grained,  fossiliferous  rock,  con- 
taining Pti/chaspis  Miniscaensis  and  other  trilobite  impressions 45 

2.  White,  friable,  non-fossiliferous  sandstone,  to  foot  of  crag 40 

3.  Unexposed,  on  gradual  slope * 30 

4.  Fine-grained,  non-fiiable,  yellowish  sandstone  (1421),  consisting  of  fine  angu- 

lar quartz,  and  containing  a  few  scales  of  mica;  thin- bedded  and  marked 
by  fijie  hnes  of  lamination,  parallel  to  which  it  splits  with  some  readiness; 
fossiliferous,  containing  Ptychagpis^  ConocephalHee  and  disks  of  crinoidal 
coiunms;  exactly  resembling  the  fossil  rock  at  the  summit  of  the  last  sec- 
tion given,  to  wliich  horizon  it  undoubtedly  belongs 1 

5.  Unexposed,  on  steep  slope , 10 

6.  Whitc-and-brown-banded,  thin  friable  layers 20 

7.  Unexposed  to  base 20 

Height  of  Knob 166 


The  two  fossil  horizons  of  the  above  section  appear  to  be  the  same  as  rcco^ized  on 
Roche  A  Cris,  and  the  blufiis  south  of  Friendship,  though  apparently  somewhat  nearer 
togetlier.  The  base  of  Pilot  Knob  is  545  feet,  the  lower  fossil  horizon  595  feet,  tlie  up- 
per /ossil  horizon  665  feet,  and  the  sunmiit  705  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  These 
figures  indicate  a  slight  rise,  about  4  feet  to  the  mile,  of  the  strata  between  Roche  H 
Cris  and  Pilot  Knob.  It  is  possible  that  this  rise  may  be  exaggerated  by  unreliable 
barometrical  observations;  there  is,  however,  certainly  no  rise  westward  between  these 
ix>ints. 

A  mile  and  a  half  southeastward  from  Pilot  Knob,  the  intervening  ground  being  low, 
on  the  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  12,  T.  17,  R.  7  E.,  is  a  long  ridge  facing  northwestward,  wiUi 
rock  outcrops  on  the  flanks.  The  highest  outcrop  seen  is  some  20  feet  below  the  top  of 
tlie  ridge,  and  about  25  feet  lower  than  the  summit  of  Pilot  Knob.  From  this  point 
downwards  for  40  feet  are  seen  layers  of  incoherent  white  sandstone,  with  intercalated 
yellowish  calcareous  bands,  2  to  6  inches  in  thickness,  and  5  to  15  feet  apart.  The 
mck  of  these  bands  (1405,  1406,  1407)  is  rough-textured,  porous  and  moderately  firm, 
but  crumbling  under  the  hammer.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being  coarse-grained,  but 
on  close  inspection  most  of  the  apparent  large  grains  are  seen  to  be  due  to  the  aggrega- 
tion of  smaller  ones,  and  the  rock  is  seen  to  consist  of  an  admixture  of  fine,  yellowish, 
angular  grains,  and  larger  ones  of  white  and  much-rolled  quartz,  with  sparsely  scattered 
greensand  grams.  On  solution  in  acid,  the  yellowish  matter  is  entirely  dissolved,  leav- 
ing a  residue  of  not  over  40  per  cent.,  wliich  is  made  up  entirely  of  the  white  quartz 
grains.  Cleavable  calcite  Ls  occasionally  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  and  from  tho 
ready  effervescence  and  solution  in  cold  acid,  it  is  judged  that  the  rock  is  much  more 
largely  calcareous  than  dolomitic.  These  layers  arc,  beyond  doubt,  those  that  are  to  l/O 
seen  in  more  southern  counties  immediately  underlying  the  Mendota  limestone,  which 
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possibly  exists  as  a  capping  on  this  hill.  From  the  figures  given,  it  wfll  be  seen  that 
these  layers  extend  as  much  as  60  feet  lower  than  the  summit  of  Pilot  Knob,  which, 
moreover,  is  of  an  entirely  different  kind  of  rock.  In  order  that  the  Pilot  Knob  layers 
may  pass  beneath  those  across  the  valley,  they  must  have  a  descent  of  at  least  50  feet 
to  the  mile  in  that  direction,  an  amount  of  descent  that  would  be  altogether  extraor- 
dinary in  Central  Wisconsin. 

One  iTiile  eastward  from  the  exposures  just  described,  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  7,  T. 
17,  R.  8  E.,  Marquette  county,  is  a  large  isolated  bluff  capped  by  the  Lower  Magnesian 
limestone.  Another  similar  bluff  lies  a  mile  northeast  of  this  on  Sec.  4  of  the  same 
town.  The  first  named,  known  as  "  Glover  and  Merriman's  lime  bluff,"  shows  tiie  fol- 
lowing section : 

FetL 

1.  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  (1409):  close- textured,  very  finely  aystalline,  yel- 

lowish-gray to  nearly  white;  holding  small  cavities  lined  witli  brown-tinted 
dolomite  crystals,  and  others  lined  with  stalactitic  lime  carbonate;  in  places 
marked  with  fine  pencilings  of  the  dendritic  oxide  of  manganese;  dolomite — 
dissolving  only  in  heated  acid,  with  a  residue  of  very  fine,  white,  angular 
silica,  constituting  13.96  per  cent,  of  the  whole  —  but  contaimng  no  sand 
whatever;  containing  Uttle  greenish  blotches  and  streaks;  weathering  with 
rough  surface;  occurring  in  layers  3  to  4  feet  thick,  some  of  which  are  much 
displaced .• 30 

2.  Unexposed 10 

3.  Madison  sandstone:  coarse,  whitish,  moderately  firm;  forming  a  prominent 

ledge  on  tlie  side  of  the  bluff 10 

4.  Unexposed , 40 

The  following  occurs  on  an  outlying  hill  south  of  the  main  bluff: 

5.  Mendotu  limestone:  lowest  layers  only  seen;  brownish  and  yellowish 10 

6.  Unexposed 15 

7.  Potsdam  sandstone :  white,  crumbling  sandstone,  with  intercalated  yellowish, 

coarse-textured,  calcareous  layers  (773,  1408),  exactly  like  those  seen  at 

the  last  locality  described 10 

8.  Unexposed  to  base  of  bluff. 35 

Total  height  of  bluff. 160 


The  base  of  the  bluff  is  570  feet,  and  its  summit  730  feet,  above  Lake  Michigan. 
These  figures  indicate  some  descent  from  the  locahty  on  Sec.  12,  T.  17,  R.  7  E.,  but  ex- 
actly how  much  is  nOt  ascertainable,  from  the  somewhat  indefinite  position  in  the  series 
of  tlie  limy  layers  at  the  former  place.  It  has  been  said  that  Friendship  Mound  and  tlie 
•Roche  a  Cria  rise  respectively  to  altitudes  of  750  and  665  feet  above  Lake  Michigan. 
Neither,  however,  shows  any  sign  of  limestone  at  top,  or  any  indication  of  reaching 
within  100  feet  of  its  horizon.  ITiis  might  be  explained  readily  enough  by  supposing  a 
continuation  westward  of  the  somewhat  rapid  rise  of  the  strata  that  is  indicated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Lime  Bluffs.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  the  strata  of  Pilot  Knob 
indicate  not  only  no  westward  rise,  but  even  a  slight  eastward  one. 

The  occurrence  of  two  limestone  outliers  as  much  as  25  miles  from  the  nearest  points 
of  the  area  occupied  by  the  Lower  Magnesian  is  intei^ting,  and  of  considerable  economic 
unportance.  That  this  formation  once  extended  as  far  north  as  this  is  thus  rendered 
certain.  Having  reached  the  hi^est  land  in  the  region,  it  may  possibly  have  had  also 
a  stiU  wider  spread  northward. 
Wis.  Sur.  — 37 
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Marquettb  and  Waushara  Counties,  and  Green  Lake  County, 

North  of  the  Fox  River. 

(Atljlb  Plats  XIV,  Area  E.) 

This  district  lies  chiefly  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Fox  river,  towards  which  it  slopes 
steadily  from  the  suiumit  of  the  dividing  ridge  in  western  Waushara  and  southern 
Adams  counties.  It  includes  a  total  area  of  about  1,239  square  miles.  Throughout  the 
region  the  Potsdam  sandstone  seems  to  be  the  surface  formation  everywhere,  except  in 
the  few  places  where  the  crystalline  rocks  come  to  the  surface,  and  in  one  or  two  limestone- 
capped  bluffs.  Tlie  sandstone,  however,  is  not  frequently  exposed,  being  for  the  most 
part  very  deeply  buried  beneath  the  glacial  drift,  or  Champlain  lacustrine  clays,  the 
former  occurring  in  portions  of  the  region  in  a  morainic  condition,  and  of  unusual  thick- 
ness. It  is  not  possible  to  be  certain  that  the  superficial  deposits  do  not  in  places  rest 
directly  upon  the  crystalline  rocks  without  intervening  sandstone,  but  the  known  facts 
render  such  an  hypothesis  improbable. 

This  region,  though  similar  in  its  basement  rock  and  general  sandy  soil  to  the  central 
plain  of  Adams  and  Juneau  counties,  differs  from  it  in  being  without  the  plain-like 
character,  presenting  as  it  does  a  steady  descent  from  northwest  to  southeast  of  over 
300  feet,  and  a  sur&tce  in  general  much  roughened  by  morainic  drift.  Another  strildng 
difference  is  found  in  the  absence  of  the  castellated  outliers  that  characterize  the  Adam« 
and  Juneau  district.  A  few  small  ones  dot  the  summit  of  the  high  ground  in  north* 
western  Marquette  county  and  the  adjoining  part  of  Waushara,  but  those  are  of 
rounded  shape,  comparatively  stout,  and  without  the  fragile  appearance  of  the  more 
western  peaks.  Further  east,  the  outliers  disappear  altogether.  The  general  south- 
eastward descent  gives  that  direction  to  the  many  tributaries  of  the  Fox,  which,  as  al- 
ready described,  are  large,  dear  and  rapid  streams,  furnishing  many  excellent  water- 
powers.  In  places  quite  large  areas  are  level,  as  for  instance  Burr  Oak  prairie,  in  west- 
em  Waushara  county,  but  these  are  but  small  portions  of  the  whole  district.  In  the 
town  of  Mount  Morris  and  the  adjacent  country,  northeast  of  Wautoma,  Waushara 
county,  is  a  small  district  which  owes  its  irregularity  of  surface  chiefly  to  subaerial  ero- 
sion of  the  rocky  strata,  presenting  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  deep  and  narrow  va,l- 
leys.  Southeastern  Marquette  county  includes  a  smaU  part  of  tlie  south  side  of  the 
Fox  river  basin,  in  the  towns  of  Packwaukee,  Buffalo  and  Montello.  Tlie  character  of 
this  area  is  similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  region,  the  sandstone  outcrops  being  some- 
what more  frequent,  but  the  surface  m  general  much  heaped  up  with  drift. 

The  soil  of  the  region  is  largely  sandy.  This  sand,  however,  though  originally  com- 
ing, without  doubt,  from  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  is  directly  derived  from  the  glacial 
drift,  which  has  also  contributed  much  calcareous  and  clayey  matter.  Thus  it  comes 
that,  although  based  upon  the  sandstone,  and  presenting  in  many  places  a  ver}-  sandy  soil, 
excellent  farming  land  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  these  counties.  In  the  eastern 
towns  of  Waushara  county,  where  the  red  Champlain  clays  make  up  the  body  of  the 
soil,  much  very  excellent  land  is  found.  Except  in  tlie  clay  region  of  eastern  Wausha- 
ra, where  hard  wood  (ash  and  elm)  is  plenty,  the  only  timber  is  for  the  most  part  tlie 
small  oak  growth  that  characterizes  most  of  Central  Wisconsin,  the  oaks  Inicoming 
mingled  with  pines  towards  the  north. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  exposures  of  horizontal  strata  are 
not  frequent,  llie  lime  bluffs  of  the  town  of  Springfield,  in  the  northwestern  corner  of 
Marquette  county,  have  already  been  described.  On  Sec.  15,  T.  19,  R.  11  E.,  Waushara 
county,  tlie  high  ground  known  as  Mount  Monis  reaches  into  the  limy  layers  that 
underlie  the  Mendota  hmestone.  On  top  of  the  hill,  240  feet  above  Mount  Morris  post 
office,  are  exposed  3  feet  of  thin  layers  of  coarse-grained,  yellowish,  firm  sandstone 
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(1416),  alternating  with  finer-grained,  more  friable  layers  (1415).  The  coarser  rock  is 
the  most  calcareous,  consisting  of  much-rolled  grains  of  dulled  quartz,  with  30  per  cent. 
of  yellow-stained,  cleavable  caJcite  (and  dolomite?)  grains,  and  dark,  sraooth-surfaoed 
grains  of  greensand.  The  horizon  is  probably  within  25  feet  of  the  Mendota,  and  ia 
from  600  to  650  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  On  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  16,  260  feet  below 
the  rock  on  top  of  the  mount,  light  brownish,  very  fine-grained,  firm,  non-calcareous- 
sandstone  (141 4J^)  is  exposed.  With  the  exception  of  Mt.  Morris,  the  lime  bluSs  of  north- 
western Marquette  county,  and  a  few  points  m  the  town  of  Buffalo,  Marquette  county, 
the  whole  region  appears  to  l)e  eroded  well  down  into  the  Pot&dam  series,  probably 
everywhere  as  much  as  100  feet  below  the  Mendota,  and  in  general  200  to  300  feet. 
Even  in  the  eastern  towns  of  Waushara,  just  east  of  wliich,  in  Winnebago  county,  the 
Lower  Magnesian  is  well  down  into  the  low  ground,  the  erosion  into  the  Potsdam  has 
been  very  ccfnsiderable,  the  lacustrine  clays  reaching  a  thickness  of  over  100  feet.  At 
the  limestone  blutt'on  Sec.  7,  T.  17,  R.  8  E.,  Marquette  county,  the  base  of  the  Lower 
Magnesian  is  7(X)  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  Thirty-eight  miles  from  here,  in  a  N.  10' 
E.  direction,  on  Sec.  27,  T.  19,  R.  14  E.,  Winnebago  county,  the  same  horizon  is  at  an 
altitude  of  about  200  feet.  The  total  eastward  descent  thus  shown  is  500  feet,  or  about 
13  feet  to  tho  mile.  This  descent  is,  however,  by  no  means  uniform,  being  very  much 
greater  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  distance,  for  the  place  of  the  base  of  the  Lower  Mag- 
nesian at  Mt.  Morris,  as  indicated  by  barometrical  observations,  is  not  less  than  700  feet 
above  Lake  Michigan.  These  observations  were  far  from  any  known  point  of  altitude, 
but  allowing  all  chances  for  error,  the  altitude  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  base,  at  this 
place,  could  hardly  be  less  than  650  feet. 

Very  good,  hard,  white  sandrock  is  quarried  about  3  miles  from  Wautoma,  in  the 
'  town  of  Mount  Morris,  Waushara  county;  at  a  point  about  the  same  distance  north  of 
Montello,  Marquette  county;  and  again  near  tlie  village  of  tPackwaukee,  in  the  latter 
county.  The  stone  from  all  resembles  somewhat  the  sandstone  from  the  Stevens  Point, 
Grand  Rapids  and  Black  River  Falls  quarries,  and  may  be  at  the  same  horizon.  Tho 
Paekwaukee  quarry  is  opened  in  the  top  of  a  low  ridge,  on  the  edge  of  the  Fox  river 
marsh,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Buffalo,  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  30,  T.  15, 
R.  9  E.  Ilie  quarry  face  is  15  feet  high,  and  tho  rock  very  regularly  bedded  in  layers 
from  2  inches  to  30  inches  in  thickness,  the  heavy  layers  occurring  below,  the  thin  ones 
at  top.  Strong,  smooth-faced  joints  intersect  the  layers,  trending  N.  75*  W.,  N.  35° 
W.,  N.  17**  W.,  and  N.  ii"  E.  The  top  layers  are  somewhat  soft  and  brownish,  tho 
whole  quarry  face  l^eing  much  iron -stained  ))y  weathermg.  The  heavy  layers  below, 
however,  present  a  very  much  indurated,  nearly  white,  fine-grained  sandrock  (760), 
made  up  of  grains  of  sharply  angular,  glassy  quartz,  and  obtainable  in  very  large 
straight-edged,  smooth-faced  blocks,  wliich  dress  readily.  The  rock  is  a  quite  unusually 
good  building  material. 

Sauk  and   Columbia  Counties. 

(Atlas  Plates  XIII  and  XIV,  Areas  D  and  E  . ) 

Those  portions  of  Sauk  county  lying  west  of  the  west  line  of  R.  4  E.,  are  not  here  in- 
cluded. Tlie  remainder  of  this  county,  and  (])olumbia,  constitute  a  nearly  rectangular 
area,  54  miles  from  east  to  west  and  24  from  north  to  south,  lying  just  midway  between 
Lake  Miclngan  and  the  Mississippi  river.  Sauk  county,  in  its  southern  portion,  along 
tlie  Wisconsin,  oversteps  tlie  hmits  of  the  rectangle,  adding  tliree  entire  townsliips  and 
parts  of  three  others.  The  whole  area  of  the  district,  as  given  by  the  land-office  plat«?. 
i<?  1,351.5  square  milea,  including  785  square  miles  for  Columbia,  and  566.5  square 
miles  for  that  portion  of  Sauk  county  here  described,  the  whole  of  Sauk  county  having 
an  arta  of  796.5  square  miles. 
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The  main  topographical  features  of  the  district  —  the  east  and  west  ranges  of  tho 
Baraboo;  the  Wisconsin  river,  wliich  traverses  the  area  centrally  from  north  to  south, 
making  a  grceat  bow  eastward  to  double  the  eastern  point  of  the  imiting  qmirtzito 
ranges;  tlie  remarkable  course  of  the  Fox  river,  which  after  flowing  southwest  directly 
towards  the  Wisconsin,  turns  abruptly  nortli  when  but  one  and  one-half  miles  from  it, 
the  two  rivers  traversing  a  flat  sand  plain,  without  dividing  ridge,  and  passing  the  ono 
into  the  St.  Lawrence,  tlie  other  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  the  escarpment  of  the  Lower 
Magnesian  hmestone,  which  crosses  Columbia  county  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  having  its 
face  turned  westAvard  and  much  indented  by  the  head  waters  of  the  streams  tributary 
to  the  Wisconsin ;  th  e  gentle  eastward  slope  of  the  country  east  of  the  escarpment,  with 
its  streams  flowing  eastward  to  tlie  Rock  river;  the  sandy  plain -like  character  of  the 
country  west  of  the  escarpment;  the  isolated  erosion  peaks  and  outliers  that  dot  the  sur- 
face of  this  plain  —  have  aU  already  been  more  or  less  briefly  alluded  to. 

The  Lower  Magnesian  escarpment  enters  Columbia  county  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  town  of  Lodi,  projecting  in  bold  points  that  rise  250  to  300  feet  above  tlie  valley  of 
Spring  creek.  Tlience  it  trends  northward  tlirough  the  eaetem  row  of  sections  of  that 
town,  witli  the  same  character,  having  on  top  the  elevated  prairie  land  of  Arlington. 
At  the  northeastern  comer  of  Lodi,  it  turns  nearly  at  right  angles,  crossing  tlie  north- 
em  row  of  sections  of  Arlington  in  an  eastward  direction.  Passing  into  the  northwes^t 
comer  of  Leerls  it  turns  again  northward,  traversing  Lowville  from  southeast  to  north- 
west. In  this  town,  though  still  well  marked,  the  escarpment  is  much  lessened  in  bold- 
ness and  height,  because  of  the  increasing  eastward  descent  of  the  strata,  and  because 
also  it  lu\s  in  front  a  wide  area  occupied  by  the  Madison  and  Mendota  beds,  beyond 
which  a  second  escarpment  leads  to  the  lower  level  occupied  by  tlie  Potsdam  sandstone. 
From  the  northeast  comer  of  Lowville  it  crosses  the  northwest  part  of  Otsego,  not  far 
from  the  village  of  Rio,  and  passing  into  Springvale  about  the  middle  of  its  south  hne 
traverses  that  to^n  in  a  northerly  direction,  projecting  westward  in  long  points.  In 
Springvale  tlie  Mendota  and  Madison  escarpment  is  the  most  marked  of  the  two,  it  pre- 
senting long  narrow  and  lx>ld  xx)ints  projecting  westward  between  tlie  branches  of  Duck 
creek,  which  head  in  the  towns  to  the  eastward.  The  main  bnuicli  of  Duck  creek,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Springvale,  has  the  widest  valley,  and  has  on  €»ach  side  the  longest 
of  the  Lower  Magnesian  points,  that  on  the  north  side  extending  all  the  Avay  to  the  west 
hne  of  the  town.  On  this  branch  of  Duck  Creak,  also,  the  low  ground  extends  far  east- 
ward into  tlie  towns  of  Courtland  and  Randolph.  Across  the  town  of  Scott  the  esciiri)- 
ment  presents  the  sair.e  character  as  in  Springvale,  the  westward  projecting  pxjintvs  re- 
ceding eastward,  however,  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  having  between  them  Uie 
head  streams  of  the  Fox  river,  instead  of  tributaries  of  the  Wiscoasin.  Tlie  remarka- 
ble manner  in  which  the  Lower  Magnesian  escarpment  recedes  from  the  Wisconsin  after 
fonning  for  so  many  miles  the  southern  boundary  of  tlie  valley  of  that  stR»am,  and  the 
bearing  of  this  upon  the  former  southern  discharge  of  tlie  Fox  river  system,  have  been 
previously  alluded  to. 

Immediately  south  and  east  from  the  limestone  edge,  the  country  is  on  a  level 
\nih  its  smnmit,  but  further  south  and  east  sinks  gradually  vnth  the  dechne  of  the 
strata  in  those  directions.  Along  the  western  part  of  the  south  hne  of  Columbia  county 
the  direction  of  the  greatest  descent  of  the  strata  is  neariy  due  south :  further  east  and 
north,  however,  it  veers  to  the  eastward,  being  at  the  middle  of  the  east  hne  of  tho 
county  about  due  east.  Still  further  north,  in  the  town  of  Randolph,  a  northern  de- 
scent begins  to  be  distinctly  perceptible.  ITie  surface  slopes  in  general  correspond 
with  these  changes  in  direction  of  the  slopes  of  the  strata.  The  greatest  elevations  aro 
thus  evidently  reached  towards  the  southwest,  where  the  escarpment  is  highest.  Thus, 
the  high  prairie  of  Arlington  and  Leeds  reaches  altitudes  of  from  4-50  to  500  feet,  whilst 
further  east,  in  Columbus  and  Hampden,  the  general  elevation  is  200  to  250  feet  less. 
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Further  ideas  as  to  this  structure  can  best  be  obtained  by  exammation  of  the  sections  of 
Plates  XXII  and  XXIII,  in  connection  with  the  map  of  Area  E.  In  Houtheastem  Lodi, 
Arlington.  Leeds,  Hampden,  southeastern  Lowville,  southwestern  Otsego,  and  southern 
Fountain  Prairie,  the  coimtiy  above  the  escarpment  is  generally  rolling  prairie,  much  of 
it  very  high.  Further  north,  in  northern  Otsego  and  Fountain  Prairie,  and  southern 
Courtland  and  Springdale,  the  prairie  belt  is  broken  by  a  belt  of  the  ordinary  oak  tim- 
ber. Still  further  north  again,  prairie  spreads  widely  over  the  limestone  country  of  Court- 
land,  Randolph,  Springdale  and  Scott.  Nearly  all  of  the  country  cast  of  the  escarp- 
ment shows  a  most  excellent  soil,  being  underlaid  for  the  most  part  by  limestone,  which 
is,  however,  frequently  buried  beneath  much  glacial  drift.  An  exo^ption  would  be  those 
portions  of  Fountain  Prairie  and  Otsego  where  erosion  has  carried  the  surface  into  tlie 
horizon  of  the  Madison  sand  beds,  the  result  being  a  loose,  sandy  soil,  like  that  of  the 
regular  Potsdam  regions.  The  streams  watering  this  district  are  mostly  small,  and  all 
flow  eastward  towards  the  Rock  river. 

Immediately  west  of  the  limestone  edge,  there  is  an  abrupt  descent  of  100  to  300 
feet,  and,  beyond,  a  more  gradual  slope  of  60  to  100  feet  to  the  Wisconsin  river.  This 
area  has,  in  general,  the  character  of  a  sandy  plain,  timbered  with  emaU  oaks,  with 
marshes  along  the  streams,  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  isolated  blufis,  100  to  400 
feet  high,  from  a  few  acres  to  several  square  miles  in  area,  and  generally  surmounted  by 
a  capping  of  Lower  Magnesian  limestone.  But  very  Httle  prairie  is  met  with.  Some 
occurs  in  the  town  of  West  Point,  including  both  low  land  and  limestone  outliers.  The 
streams  are  larger  tlian  those  on  the  east  of  the  divide,  increasing  in  size  as  the  escarp- 
ment recedes  from  the  Wisconsin.  Spring  creek,  in  Lodi,  Okee  creek,  in  southern  De- 
korra  and  northern  Arlington,  Rocky  run,  in  northern  Dekorra  and  Lowville,  the 
several  branches  of  Duck  creek,  in  Pacific,  Wyocena,  Spriiigvale,  Courtland  and  Ran- 
dolph, and  the  Fox  river  in  Fort  Winnebago,  Marcellon,  Wyocena  and  Scott,  are  f  Jie 
principal  streams.  The  towns  of  Lewiston,  Newport  and  Fort  Winnebago,  west  of  the 
Fox  river,  and  north  of  the  Wisconsin,  are  similar  to  the  i«st  of  this  sand  district  in 
many  re8i)ects;  but  are  more  roughened  in  surface,  tlie  nortliem  portions  of  the  two  for- 
mer rising  up  to  the  high  land  through  wliich  the  passage  of  the  Dalles  is  cut. 

West  of  the  W^isconsin  river  we  find  the  topography  influenced  primarily  by  the 
quartxite  ranges  of  the  Baraboo,  which  have  already  been  suflScietatly  desaibed.  For 
our  present  purpose  it  is  merely  necessarj'  to  remember  that  they  are  two  east  and  west 
ranges,  some  twenty  miles  in  length,  uniting  at  both  ends,  and  thus  entirely  enclosing 
the  low  ground  between  them.  They  are  made  up  of  Archaean  quartzite  and  quartz- 
porphyry,  but  the  country  around  and  between  them  is  all  occupied  by  the  horizontal 
formations.  Outside  of  the  ranges  in  the  towns  of  Caledonia,  Columbia  county,  and 
Fairfield,  Merrimack,  Prairie  du  Sac,  and  Sumpter,  Sauk  county,  the  country  is  in  most 
respects  like  the  level  sand  district  immediately  east  of  the  Wisconsin,  showing  in  the 
more  southern  portions  a  few  limestone-capped  outliers.  Farther  west,  however,  we 
pass  beyond  the  western  limit  of  the  glacial  drift,  and  find  the  topography  presenting 
the  usual  marked  change,  being  characterized  by  narrow  ramifying  ridges  and  valleys, 
the  former,  in  the  more  southern  towns,  commonly  capped  by  the  Lower  Magnesian  lime- 
stone, but  in  the  more  northern  formed  entirely  of  sandstone.  In  the  southern  part  of 
Sauk  county,  immediately  west  from  the  drift  hmit,  the  ridges  are  found  frequently 
worn  into  narrow,  isolated  crests,  100  to  200  feet  high,  and  with  frequent  rock  exposures, 
constituting  a  very  marked  and  peculiar  scenery.  Farther  west,  the  ridges  are  broader, 
and  large  areas  of  hmestone  occur  on  the  higher  levels.  In  the  town  of  Westfield.  west 
from  the  ends  of  the  quartzite  ranges,  the  high  ground  continues,  capped  now  by  the  Lower 
Magnesian  hmestone,  and  forming  the  divide  between  Honey  and  Narrows  creeks. 
Honey  creek  enters  the  Wisconsin  about  five  miles  below  Sauk  City.  Following  it  to- 
wards its  source,  we  find  it  separating,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town  of  Troy,  into 
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iwo  principal  branches,  the  southern  one  setting  back  westward  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Wisconsin,  and  only  about  six  miles  from  it,  the  other  coming  from  the  south  side  of  the 
divide  in  the  town  of  Westfield.  Between  the  wide  valley  of  the  south  branch  and  the 
Wisconsin,  is  a  long  Hne  of  hmestone-capped  bluffs,  which  present  a  bold  front,  200  to 
800  feet  liigh,  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Wisconsin.  North  of  the  Westfield  divide 
the  various  head  streams  of  Narrows  creek  are  found  running  northward,  with  narrow 
and  sharply  defined  intervening  ridges.  Narrows  creek  itself  runs  in  a  level  valley  two 
to  three  miles  wide.  North  of  it,  again,  the  same  narrow  limestone-capped  ridges  are 
found,  until  the  still  broader  valley  of  the  Baraboo  is  reached  in  the  northern  part  of 
Reedsburg.  Beyond  this  again  the  ridgy  topography  continues,  the  ridges  now  alto- 
gether of  sandstone,  and  leading  up  to  the  high  ground  which  forms  the  soutiiem  rim 
of  the  sand  plain  of  Juneau  and  Adams  counties,  and  through  which  the  Wisconsin 
passes  at  the  Dalles.  On  the  slope  towaids  the  Dalles,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Sank 
county,  the  small  tributary  streams  of  the  Wisconsin  cut  down  tlirough  narrow  rock- 
walled  cafions,  similar  to  the  Dalles,  though  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  valley  of  the  Bar- 
aboo, between  the  quartzite  ranges,  i^  generally  higher  than  the  country  outside  the 
ranges,  and  is  considerably  roughened  in  sur&ce  by  the  wash  from  the  enclosing  ranges 
towards  the  Baraboo.  The  streams  watering  the  district  west  of  the  Wisconsin  are 
much  larger  than  those  on  the  east  side  of  that  river.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Bara- 
boo river,  which,  entering  Sauk  county  on  the  northwest,  traverses  it  in  an  oafitcrly  direc- 
tion, passing  between  the  two  quartzite  ranges,  and  reachmg  the  Wisconsin  at  the  ex- 
treme eajbtem  point  of  its  great  bend,  having  in  this  distance  a  fall  of  about  a  hundred 
feet.  Its  numerous  tributary  streams,  dividing  into  many  smaller  branches,  drain  the 
country  for  a  width  of  ten  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river.  South  of  the  soutlicm  quartz- 
ite range  and  of  the  limestone  divide  in  Westfield,  the  only  streams  of  importance  are 
Honey  and  Otter  creeks.  The  former  is  much  the  larger;  separating  into  numerous 
small  branches,  each  with  its  own  ravine,  it  drains  an  area  of  about  185  square  miles. 
Otter  creek  drains  a  considerable  portion  oi  the  southern  slope  uf  the  main  quartcdto 
range  in  the  town  of  Sumpter,  and  then,  taking  a  due  south  course  towards  the  Wis- 
consin, sinks  into  the  sand  when  within  two  miles  of  the  river.  Except  on  and  about 
the  quartzite  ranges,  the  soil  and  timber  of  the  district  west  of  th*»  Wisconsin  follow  the 
same  rule  as  observed  east  of  the  river,  i.  e.,  on  the  lower  levels,  loose  sandy  soils,  whilst 
on  the  higher  limestone  ground,  the  soil  is  clayey  and  excellent.  Good  land,  however,  is 
sometimes  found  on  the  lower  levels,  as,  for  instance,  on  Sauk  prairie,  where  it  is  due 
parUy  to  drift  materials;  in  the  town  of  Honey  Creek,  where  stream  detritus  forms 
much  of  the  soil,  and  m  the  northern  part  of  Excelsior,  where  no  such  causes  can  be 
assigned.  Occasional  pine  groves  are  interspersed  amongst  the  ordinary  oak  timber, 
whilst  amongst  the  quartzite  ranges  there  is  a  heavy  growth  of  hard  wood,  largely  maple. 
The  list  of  /ideological  formatioiLS  represented  in  Sauk  and  Columbia  counties  in- 
cludes all  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  formations,  from  the  Archiean  to  the  Drift,  except 
the  Galena  Umestone.  The  Potsdam  sandsioAe  is  the  surface  rock  over  all  the  lower 
levels  along  the  Wisconsin  and  its  many  tributaries,  besides  forming  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  slopes  of  the  outhers  and  higher  lands.  On  all  sides  of  the  quartzite  ranges  it 
is  found  attaining  very  considerable  altitudes,  apparentiy  rising  into  tlie  horizons  of  the 
higher  strata,  wliilst  within  the  circuit  of  the  ranges  it  occupies  all  levels,  Hmestone  being 
found  in  one  or  two  small  patches  only.  Farther  north  again,  in  northern  Sauk  and 
northwestern  Columbia,  it  occupies  all  levels,  having  attained  now  a  much  increased  al- 
titude by  virtue  of  its  general  northern  rise.  The  Mendota  and  Madison  beds  occupy 
partfi  of  the  slopes,  or  else  cap  the  summits  of  many  of  the  outliers  that  flank  the  lime- 
stone escarpment  in  Columbia  county,  and  of  the  ridges  of  western  and  southwestern 
Sauk.  They  also  form  the  surface  rock  along  the  slope  of  the  western  edge  of  the  lime- 
stone countrv  of  Columbia  county,  occasionally,  as  in  the  towns  of  Lowville  and  Spring- 
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vale,  coining  to  the  surfe^e  over  a  belt  of  country  several  miles  in  width.  Even  east  of 
the  limestone  edge,  a  considerable  area  of  the  a(^oming  portions  of  Otsego  and  Foun- 
tain Prairie  is  eroded  down  to  the  level  of  the  Madison  sand  beds,  and  yet  surrounded 
entirely  by  the  higher  formations.  Such  an  effect  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  takes  place  only 
where  the  inclination  of  the  surface  bears  such  a  relation  to  the  changing  incUnation  of 
the  strata^  as  indicated  in  Fig.  37.  The  Lower  Magnestan  limestone  caps  many  of  the 
outlying  bluffs  east  of  the  Wisconsin,  forms  the  summit  of  most  of  the  higher  ridges  in 
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western  and  southwestern  Sauk,  and  is  the  surface  rock  nearly  everywhere  in  Columbia 
county,  east  of  the  limestone  edge.  In  this  latter  district,  however,  it  is  overlaid  by  the 
Si.  Peters  sandstone  and  Trenton  limestone^  in  southeastern  Hampden,  and  southern  Co- 
lumbus, over  a  small  area  in  eastern  Fountain  Prairie,  and  over  a  much  larger  one  in 
northeastern  Courtland  and  eastern  Randolph.  The  St.  Peters  sandstone  occurs  also  in 
several  patches  in  southwest  Arlington,  Ijdng  upon  the  irregular  upper  surface  of  the 
Lower  Magnesian,  and  forms  the  upper  part  of  a  remarkable  bluff  in  the  northea£t  part 
of  Wect  Point.  The  characters  of  the  several  formations  arc  indicated  in  the  following 
detailed  deecriptions.  Theu:  thickness,  relative  positions,  etc.,  are  shown  by  the  sections 
of  Plates  XX,  XXII  and  XXIII  of  this  volume,  and  those  attached  to  the  Atlas  Plate  of 
Area  E. 

Beginning  our  detailed  descriptions  in  the  northeastern  comer  of  Columbia  county, 
we  note  first,  on  Sec.  31,  T.  13,  R.  12  E.,  Randolph,  two  quarries  on  the  Mendota  and 
Madison  beds,  on  the  walls  of  a  ravine  at  the  head  of  Duck  creek.  The  quarry  on  the 
west  wall  of  the  ravine  shows  the  following  section: 

MENDOTA  BEDS. 

Ft,    In. 

1.  Very  fine-grained,  yellowish-brown,  calcareo-silicious  rock  (1206);  only 

slightly  arenaceous  in  feeling,  but  leaving  a  residue,  on  treatment  with 
add,  of  69.03  per  cent.,  which  consists  of  exceedingly  fine,  white,  angu- 
lar quartz;  thinly  and  regularly  laminated,  the  layers  running  from  one 

to  four  inches 10     .. 

II.  Very  fine-grained,  close-textured,  yellow-and-purple-blotched,  calcareo- 
argillaceous  rock  (1207);  the  yellow  parts  like  I,  the  dark-colored  a 
sort  of  clay-shale,  occasionally  finely  laminated,  but  not  in  distinct  layers; 
residue  on  treatment  with  acid,  44.53  per  cent.;  layers,  two  to  eight 

inches 6     . . 

III.  Very  fine-grained,  milk-white,  silicious  rock,  without  calcareous  admix- 
ture; non-arenaceous;  similar  to  II  of  next  section 6 
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Ft.    In, 
IV.  Similar  to  II 11     .. 

V.  Compact,    yellowish-brown-and-red-blotched,    calca^eo-magnesian    rock 

(1210);  differing  from  I  in  having  a  very  fine  crystalline  texture,  and 

cavities  Uned  with  dolomite  crystals;  insoluble  residue,  41.73  per  cent.; 

•    layers  a  foot  thick;  quarry-rock,  used  in  building  at  Cambria  and  other 

places  in  the  vicinity :  obtainable  in  large  well-shaped  blocks 4    . . 

P0T8DAM  SANDSTONE. 

VI.  Gi-eensand  layers;  moderately  firm,  rough-surfaced,  brownish,  speckled 

with  green;  calcareous;  leaving  a  residue,  od  treatment  with  acid,  of 

fine,  sharply-angular  quartz,  mingled  with  dark-green  grains 2     . . 

32      6 

The  gi-eensand  appears  without  doubt  to  be  that  generally  recognized  as  marking 
the  base  of  the  Mondota  horizon,  which  is  here  more  largely  silicious  tJmn  in  the  typical 
localities  in  Dane  county,  though  still  sharply  contrasting  in  character  with  the  Madisoa 
and  Potsdam  sandstone  layers.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  ravine,  on  its  east  wall, 
another  small  quany  opening  shows  the  following: 

MADISON    BEDS. 

Feet, 
I.  Fine-grained,  bi-ownish,  ferruginous,  friable  sandstone  (1226);  non-calcareous; 

composed  of  rolled  grains  of  dulled  quartz;  scolithus-heaimg 4 

II.  Very  fine-grained,  firm,  pure  white,  silicious  rock  (1212);  composed  of  exceed- 
ingly fine,  sharply  angular  quartz;  non-calcareous;  non-arenaceous;  contain- 
ing 97.52  per  cent,  of  silica;  close  to  III  of  last  section;  upper  layers  shaly . .      3 

MENDOTA  BEDS. 

11  r.  Similar  to  II,  but  stained  yellow  and  pink  (1213);  very  hard  and  firm;  con- 
taining 98.12  per  cent,  silica 3 

1 V.  Reddish-yellow  rock  similar  to  I  of  last  section,  and  apparently  the  same  horizon.      3 

13 

At  P.  Scheasman's  quarry,  on  the  west  line  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  6,  in  tlie  same 
town,  a  ten-feet  quarry  face  shows  below,  in  thin  and  very  regular  layers,  a  ciose- 
textui*ed,  bufF-colored,  nearly  pure  dolomite  (1205),  which  weathers  with  a  smooth,  yel- 
lowish surface,  is  marked  finely  with  dendritic  manganese  oxide,  and  is  coated  in  phic^js 
with  white,  stalactitic,  lime  carbonate,  and  at  the  top  a  heavy  layer  of  concretionury, 
dark-colored  dolomite.  On  the  hill  above  are  exposures  of  the  ordinary  rough- textured 
Lower  Magnesian,  near  the  base  of  which  formation  the  quarry  layers  appear  to  lie. 

In  the  railroad  cutting  at  Rio,  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  town  of  OtscjBTO,  T.  11. 
R.  12  E.,  tlie  Madison  and  Mendota  beds  are  exposed.    The  following  in  tlie  section : 

MADISON    BEDS. 

F^ei. 
I.  Brownish,  friable  sandstone 6 

II.  Very  fine-grained,  pure  white,  firm,  silicious  rock;  non-calcareous;  in  upper 

portions  slightly  arenaceous  in  texture  (1219,  close  to  1212);  lower  portions 

without  trace  of  gi-anular  texture;  rough-surfaced  and  pink-tinted  (121G, 

close  to  1213);  bedding  not  distinctly  seen;  composed  of  exceedingly  fine, 

angular  quartz 12 

MENDOTA  BEDS. 

in.  Red-and- yellow-mottled  calcareo-arenaceous  rock 4 

22 
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Fig.  3S  is  a  BecUon  hom  south  to  north  aJong  the  center  line  of 
Sees.  2,  11,  23  Emd  26,  in  the  town  of  Seott,  T.  18,  B.  I!  K.,  and 
MTves  to  give  a  correct  idea  o£  the  topography  and  stratigraphy 
of  that  township. 

Large  ledges  of  Potgdam  sandBtone  rise  on  the  south  side  of  a 
small  creek  in  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  3,  Arling- 
ton, T.  10.  R.  9  E.,  a  ^ort  distance  EOath  of  the  village  of 
Poynette.    Here  are  exposed  15  feet  of  white,  heavily- bedded, 
friable,  non- calcareous  sandstone,  with  some  thin  greensand  lay- 
ers, the  base  of  the  ledge  being  60  t«  80  feet  below  tlie  baec  of 
tie  MenJota  Jiorizon.    Similar  but  higher  ledjes  occur  along 
the  creek  in  Pine  Hollow,  in  tJie  adjoining  parts  of  Sees.  3  and  4. 
The  St.  Peters  sandstone  remains  on  top  of  tlie  Arlington  prai- 
rie in  five  isolated  knobs,  the  highest  70  to  100  feet  in  height. 
Three  of  these  are  dose  togetlier  on  each  side  of  the  line  between 
Sees.  28  and  29.    The  bluff  on  Spo^nam's  land,  N.  E,  qr,  of  the 
S.  K.  qr.  of  Sec.  29,  shows  large  outcrops,  in  a  disturbed  condition, 
of  fine-grained,  friable,  white- and -brown -mottled  sandstone  (725, 
.  72fi),  composed  of  glassy  quartz  grains,  the  larger  ones  of  which 
g  are  rolled,  the  smaller  ones  angular.    Most  of  the  rock  is  affected 
«  by  a  very  hard,  vitrified  crust,  ;!ii  to  J^  indi  in  thickness,  in 
Z  v'liich  the  quajtz  grains  appear  to  possess  distinct  crystalline  sur- 
g  faces.     No  trace  of  calcareous  matter  is  present.     Fine-lamina- 
^  tion  and  cross- lamination  are  plainly  perceptible.    The  knob  on 
°  Mis.  a.  D.  Forbes'  land  has  on  the  south  side  a  vertical  cliff,  80 
.^  feet  in  height,  of  similar  but  distinctly  horizontal  and  undisturbed 
..    a  sandstone.    In  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  the  8.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  27,  and  at- 
-<  ?  tending  into  Sec.  28,  and  again  in  the  N,  lit.  of  Sec.  34,  are  other 
I    J   similar  Uuffs.    On  the  prairie  around  thtse  sandstone  mounds, 
^^       exposures  of  tlic  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  are  seen  at  several 
points  whose  elevation  is  gitater  than  tliat  of  the  base  of  thd 
sandstone  ledges,  whilst  at  least  two  points,  on  tlie  south  line  at 
Sec.  21  and  in  tlie  north  part  of  Sec.  29.  show  the  hmestone  ris- 
ing as  high  aa  the  top  of  tlio  St.  Peters.     The  irregular  nature  at 
tlie  upper  surface  of  the  Lower  Magnesiari  is  tlius  distinctly 
proven. 

In  Fort  Winnebagn,  T.  13,  R,  9  E.,  tlie  only  formation  ia  the 
{'otsdaiu  sandstone,  which,  in  the  middle  and  western  portions, 
and  again  in  the  southeast,  rises  in  isolated  lilutfs.  At  T.  Cough- 
lin's  quairy,  N.  E.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  20.  are  exposed  10  feet 
of  heavily 'bedded,  fine-grained,  wtiite,  porous,  friable  sajidstone 
(741),  which  is  composed  of  glassy,  sub-angular,  quaite  giaink, 
and  is  blotched  with  ferruginous  spotfl.  Rows  of  little  tjrown- 
slained  poros  mark  the  lamination  very  plainly.  large  fucoidnl 
impressions  occur,  identified  by  Mr.  Whitfield  as  Pal<eaphyeitg 
duplex,  and  Palaoeholdn.  n.  sp.  Large  regular  slnaped  blocks  are 
obtained.  The  isolated  bluff  on  tlie  adjoining  parts  of  Sees.  25 
and  36  shows  numerous  small  exposures  of  white,  crumbling, 
non -calcareous  sandstone,  for  a  thickness  of  about  90  feet.  Fig.  ,19  is  a  section  &om 
this  bluff  across  the  Wisconsin  at  Pottage  to  the  quortdte  bluffs  of  Caledonia.  The 
contour  of  the  section  is  copied  from  Gen.  G.  K.  Wamsn's  report  on  the  Fox  and  Wis- 
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In  Lodi  and  Westpoiot.  T.  10,  R.  8  E.,  and  T.  10,  R.  7  E.,  rock  erposures  are  very 
Irequent  aloDi;  the  bluff  sides,  but  only  a  tew  promiueut  points  can  be  described. 
Eine«le}''s  bluff,  on  the  edge  of  the  high  country  in  the  N.  E.  qi.  of  Sec.  26,  and  S.  E. 
ir.  of  Sec.  23,  T.  10,  R.  S  E.,  has  the  etntctuie  shown  in  Fig.  40.    The  euccendon  of 


the  following,  beginning  above: — 


I.  Drift-cotered  slope  with- 
out ezpoeute 

II.  LoofT  MagTtMiaii  lime- 
slonr;  in  quoiry; 
Ihin-beddud,  top  gla- 

ill.  Drift-cotered  slope: 
without  eipoBure  . . .  1 

IV.  Madison  sandstone: 
wliite,  incoherent;  on 
the  edge  of  a  flat 
bench  in  the  hillside. 

v.  Mendoia  limealone:  yel- 
lowish, regularly  bed- 
ded,  fine-grained; 
containing:  silica, 
44,A7i  alumina, 8.68; 
iron  peroiide,  1.18; 
iron  protoxide,  0.22; 
lime  carbonat«,2G..«9i 
magnesia  carbonate, 
17,97;  water,  1.28= 
99.83;  exposed  in  a 
small  quarry 

VI.  Flat  driji-corercd  elope 
without  tiposure 

VH.  Folsdom  smuUlone- 
wliit'',  fine  ■  gmineil. 
loose;  alternating 
with  harder,  yeUoiv, 
ealcareoux  b  a  n  d  »  ; 
■a  fonning  the  edjfO  of 

3    VIU.  Steep    slojie   without 

u  exposure,  the  rock 

wiverMl  by  siuid  from 

difintegTL- 


Total  . . 


.  310 


The  Mendota  is  quarried  agaui 
on  the  side  of  the  hill  jutt  n  ext 
of  the  depot  at  Lodi,  where  it 
presents  the  tjTical  yellow  color 
and  reddish  stAins,  and  is  over- 
laid at  the  top  of  the  hiU  by 
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white,  incoherent  Madison  Baudstoue.  Another  and  mncli  larger  Mentlota  quan?  is  mi 
Uie  BOQth  aide  of  the  bluff  in  Uie  8.  hf  of  Sec.  18,  T.  10,  R.  H  E.  Here  art  some  tea 
feet  of  very  regularly  bodded,  yellow,  sandy  limestone,  tiie  layers  below  h«vy,  aboro 
thin  and  ahaly,  witli  flue  large  impreesionB  of  IHctllocephalue  Minnegotentit. 

Tlie  very  prominent  isolated  bluff  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  20,  T.  10,  B.  7  E.,  shows 
the  following  section  at  its  north  end : 

LOWER   UAQNESIAK. 

Ftit. 

1.  Qiassy  r/otm.  without  exposure 35 

2.  Coarse,  crumbling,  brownish  eandetont 2 

3.  Slope  without  exposures 18 

4.  Brownish-yellow,  rou^rh, open-textured  tioMsfone.  BOmewhatctystalline;  contain- 

ing cavities  with  calcite  crystals,  uumeoioua  red  quartzite  pebbles  and  green- 
sand  grains  ...   10 


UKNDOTA  t, 
h.  Coarse,  brownish  gatid$U>iie,  in  perpendicular  ledges  . 

6.  Slope  without  exposure 

7.  Friable,  non- calcareous  Ugbt-colored  sandttotu 

8.  Sand-covered  flope  without  exposure 

Height  above  road  at  foot 


SicTioH  ov  EiKaSLrr's  Bldtp.  Lodl 

ItorizontBt  Bcale  I,OK)  rect  to  I  iDcb.    Yarclcal  ac^le  -J3>  ftnt  to  1  Inch.    Figures  ludiesM  altlCadea 
Id  Test  ibove  Ukc  Mlchlgin. 

The  occurrence  of  a  thin  layer  of  non-calcareous  sandstone  within  the  Lower  Magne^ 
sian  is  unusual,  but  this  is  not  an  iK)tated  instance.  Tlie  hmcstone  No,  4  is  inteiesfang 
liecause  of  its  sinularity  to  tlie  rock  from  Eiky's  and  Wood's  quairios  in  the  Bataboo 
valley,  the  accurate  detenmnation  of  nliose  Btratigr.iphicaJ  position  meets  with  soma 
difficulties,  and  because  of  il^  somewhat  peculiar  characters  as  compared  with  the 
OTilinary  lower  Magnesiiin.  the  base  of  which  formation  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
marks.  From  a  similar,  and  cquidly  prominent  bluff,  on  the  south  side  of  the  sauu 
section,  the  profile  of  Fig.  41  is  taken,  running  across  the  Wisoonmn  to  tlie  quart^to 
nuige  of  Merrirnae. 

GibraUer  Bluff  is  the  name  given  to  tlie  bald  cliff  of  St,  Peters  sandstone  which  sut- 
aiounts  the  western  end  of  a  large  outlying  area  of  limeatone-capped  blufis.  m  Sees.  17 
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Mid  18,  T.  10,  R.  8  ^.  The  area  over  which  the  saudatone  is  present  is  not  more,  prob- 
ably, thou  40  rodn  in  diiimeter,  but  the  top  of  the  bluif  reaches  an  elcvEitioD  of  about 
630  feet  above  Lake  Michi^iui,  or  upwards  of  450  feet  above  the  adjacent  rivf>r,  so  tliat 
it  coDstitubes  one  of  the  moxt  etiikiag  poiiita  ia  tbe  scenery  of  this  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  WiflCOnain,  riaing  far  above  all  of  the  immediately  surrounding  country.    Section  I, 

Fia.  41. 


of  Plate  XXIII,  anil  tlie  north  and  south  section  attached  to  the  Atliw  Ma;i  of  Area  V.. 
show  ilM  n'lation  to  the  neighlwring  elevations.  Fig.  42  is  a  tough  diagniiiiuiiitic  wki-ich- 
meant  to  give  some  idea  of  the  chftrccter  of  the  western  fiu;e  of  this  remarkable  blnll', 
whose  stnicture  is  further  indicated  hj  the  section  of  ¥ig.  *),  whicli  ia  drawn  to  a  nat- 
nraltcaic. 

Fio.  42. 
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The  wMtem  face  of  the  bluff  is  precipitous  in  ite  upper  pwtion  tra  over  100  feet.  At 
the  top  of  the  ctiff  is  a  rounded  aiinunit  composed  in  part  of  giaciaJ  drift,  hut  showing 
in  one  place  u  few  hroken  layers  of  limestone  (736),  which  are  in  the  proper  position,  and 
have  llie  proper  charaetera  for  the  "Buff"  or  Ijower  Trenton  limestone.  The  cliff  itaelf 
is  made  up  of  Sne-grained,  light-colored  to  nearly  white,  friable  sandstone  (73-5),  which 
is  composed  of  anffular  and  subangular  quartz  grains,  and  possesses  a  hard,  vitrified 
cmitt.  In  the  uppermost  paii^  of  the  cliff  the  horizontal  bedding  is  distanct,  the  layeri 
being  quite  thin;  below,  however,  it  is  not  plainly  perceptible,  whilst  the  whole  has  a 
sort  of  vertically  coluranoi  appearance,  due  to  jointing.     On  tlie  upper  part  of  the  long 

Fig.  43. 


Sbotion  or  GiBiuLfmi  BLirrF. 

wooded  slope  below,  are  numerous  very  large  sandstoQC  ma&<cs,  evidently  fallen  from 
the  cliff.  At  the  lower  edge  of  tliis  slope  the  Mendota  limestone  is  partly  exposed,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  4^),  and  below  it  the  upper  layers  of  the  Potsdam,  with  intercalated  cal- 
careous bands.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  line  of  section,  lower  non-calcareous  sand- 
stone layers  are  exposed,  in  low  oIif&  rising  from  the  edge  of  the  marsh.  At  the  point 
F,  Fi^.  i-2,  on  top  of  a  bare  hill,  only  a  few  rods  from  the  sandstone  cliff,  but  at  an 
elevation  of  40  feet  above  it)  base,  is  an  outcrop  of  much  disturbed  Lower  Magnesian 
limestone.  Numerous  points  on  the  surrounding  bluffs  also  sliow  limestone  at 
elevations  above  the  base  of  tiie  sandstone 
of  the  Gibralter  cliff,  proving  the  exist- 
ence of  a  very  irregular  upper  surface  to 
the  Lower  Magnesias. 

For  the  district  west  of  the  Wisconsin 
river,  where  both  topography  and  strati- 
graphy are  so  largely  affected  by   the 
^  quartzite  ranges,  It  will  be  most  suitable 
n  to  take  up  in  order:  the  area  south  of  the 
the  quartzite  ranges;  that  west  of  the 
.  I  ranges;  that  within  them;  and  that  north 
-i  of  them. 

South  of  the  qaartxiU  ranges.    Fig.  44, 
TV'hich  is  a  section   from  the  top  of  t^e 
>   he  Inch     Horlionisl     quartzite  range  near  the  northwest  cor- 
■"""     •  "■  ""  '^  '^^ '""  ner  of  Sec.  2.  T.  11.  R.  8  E.,  CRledonin. 

to  the  top  of  a,  bluff  in  Dekorm,  serves  to  give  an  idea  of  the  structure  of  this  part  of 
Uie  Wisconsin  valley. 

On  the  flanks  of  the  quartzite  in  west«m  Caledonia,  the  Potsdam  sandstone  rises  to 
altitudes  apparently  in  the  horizon  of  the  Lower  Mognesion,  having  then  a  slight  ap- 
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parent  dip  southward,  or  away  from  the  quartzite.  This  flanking  sandstone  is  well  ex- 
IKwed  at  Dorvrard's  Glen,  on  the  north  side  of  Sec.  18,  where  it  is  seen  overlying  the 
quartzite,  as  heretofore  described  and  illustrated  in  Fig.  27,  which  is  a  section  along  the 
wall  of  the  glen.  This  wall  shows  the  following  succession  of  layers,  the  numbers  of 
the  layers  being  the  same  as  in  Fig.  27: — 

Ft.   In, 

VI.  Yellowish,  fine-grained,  friable  and  heavily  bedded  sandstone   14      8 

V.  Pink,  fine-grained  and  thinly  bedded  sandstone 4      8 

IV.  Whitish  and  brownish,  very  coarse,  heavily  bedded  sandstone,  the  con- 
stituent grains  much  rolled  translucent  quartz 10     . . 

III.  Similar  to  the  last,  but  yellowish  and  finer  grained 17      4 

11.  Very  coarse,  like  IV.  .   5    10 

I.  Bowlder-conglomerate,  almost  without  matrix,  made  up  of  bowlders 

mostly  angular,  up  to  1  foot  in  diameter;  forms  the  stream  bed 4      2 

Height  of  cliff 58      8 


In  the  town  of  3Ierriniac,  Sauk  county,  sandstone  at  high  levels  continues  to  flank 
the  quarUite.  Tliis  sandstone  may  be  seen  at  Parphrey's  Glen,  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec. 
22,  T.  11,  R.  7  E.,  where  20  feet  of  friable,  brownish,  ScolUhus-heanne,  regular- bedded 
sandstone  is  exposed,  including  thin  layers  of  a  conglomerate  of  red  quartzite  pebbles; 
on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  28,  in  a  high,  narrow  bluff,  which  ia  partly  detached  from  the 
quiirtzite;  and  again,  lying  directly  against  the  quartzite.  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  the  S.  E. 
qr.  of  Sec.  20-,  T.  11,  R.  7  E.,  where  it  forms  a  perpendicular  clift"  directly  north  of,  and 
across  the  valley  from,  the  Devil's  Nose.  The  rock  at  this  place  is  medium  to  fine- 
grained, friable,  red-and-white-banded,  purely  silicious,  and  superficially  vitrified,  and 
contains  throughout  small  pebbles  of  red  quartzite,  which  are,  however,  aggregated 
more  numerously  into  two  bands,  the  upper  one  2  feet  tliick,  and  25  feet  below  the 
summit,  the  lower  one  10  feet  thick  and  59  feet  below  the  summit.  The  whole  height 
of  the  vertical  chff*  is  210  feet,  the  whole  thickness  of  sandstone  seen,  227  feet.  Tlie  top 
of  the  sandstone  has  an  altitude  of  622  feet;  its  base,  one  of  397  feet,  so  that  the  clilF 
rises  entirely  across  the  horizon  of  the  Lower  Magnesian,  as  indicated  by  tJic  occiir- 
rences  of  that  formation  in  the  countr}-^  to  the  south  east  and  west.  The  soctioiLS  of 
Plates  XIX  and  XX  show  the  structure  and  stratigraphical  relations  of  this  clitf. 

TliG  isolate  knob  rising  from  the  west  bank  of  Otter  creek,  near  the  center  of  Sec. 
15,  T.  10,  R.  6  E.,  Sunipter,  shows  the  following  section: 

Fo.t. 
I.  Madusoii  sandstoue  in  small  separated  exposures;  upper  portions  ver>'  highly 

ferruginous  and  firm;  near  the  middle  (1227)  very  fine-grained,  lighter 

colored  and  shghtly  calcareous;  at  the  base  white,  fine-grained,  much 

indurated 25 

II.  Unexposed 2J 

III.  Mendota  limestone;  yellow,  shaly,  in  small  quarry-opening 5 

IV.  Unexposed 10 

V.  Crrecnsand  layer 1 

VI.  Unexposed 15 

VII.  Potsdam  sandstone,  upper  layers  fine,  white,  friable,  banded  with  calcareous 

layers,  lower  portions  rising  in  an  abmpt  cliff  from  the  bank  of  Otter 
creek;  heavily  bedded,  non-calcareous,  alternating  brown  and  white 140 

Height  of  knob 216 

Altitude  of  summit 416 
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Fig.  45  is  a  section  across  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin  from  the  high  bluff  just  west  of 
Ro^ell's  Mill,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  17,  T.  9,  R.  6  E.,  Prairie  da  Sac,  in  a  N.  68'  E.  direc- 
tion to  tlie  bluifB  back  of  Clifton,  Dane  county. 

Fig.  45. 


[ mAtizcCisviu ^ 
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Srotiox  Across  thb  Yallbt  of  thb  Wiscoksim,  at  Praibxb  du  Sac. 
Vertical  scale  400  feot,  1  inch;  horizoatal  scale  I'/i  miles,  1  inch. 

The  very  bold  and  prominent  blu3F  rising  from  the  bank  of  the  Wisconsin  at  the 
mouth  of  Honey  creek,  Sec.  21,  T.  9,  R.  6  E.,  has  already  been  cited  as  giving  a  mag- 
nificent eection,  and  portions  of  this  section  have  been  given  in  some  detail  in  the  gen- 
eral descriptions  of  the  formation.    Abbreviated,  the  section  is  as  follows: 

Ft.   In, 
h  Lower  MagneMan,  in  a  vertical  chff  facing  towards  Honey  Creek,  including. 

subdivisions  as  given  on  page  552 52    5 

2.  Madisotiy  including:  slope  without  exposure,  15  feet;  white  and  brown  sand- 

stone for  the  most  part  non-calcareous,  16.5  feet;  slope  without  exposure, 

7  foet;  coarse,  non-calcareous  white  and  brown  sandstone,  2  feet;  in  all      40    5 

3.  Mendota,  including :  slope  without  exposure,  33  feet;  brown,  earthy,  verj-  com- 

pact limestone  l^'ith  34.15  per  cent,  of  white  clay,  1  foot;  like  the  last, 

but  with  26  per  cent,  of  clay,  2%  feet;  in  all  . : 36    6 

4.  Potsdam,  including  subdivisions  as  given  on  page  534;  rising  abruptly  fn):u 

tlie  Wisconsin , 189    3 


Total  height  of  bluff 318    7 

Altitude  of  summit 484  . . 


fcgi 


Fig,  46  is  a  section  across  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin,  from  the  bluff  just  described, 
A}4  mil»'s  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  the  bluff  on  Sec.  1,  T.  8,  R.  6  E. 

South  of  the  quartzite 

*'i^-  ^^'  range,  over  all  of  T.  10, 

HONcv  eRccK  w.\twr  R.  4  E.,  Honey  Creek, 

_^^  T  ..r  •       ^ .       ^  _^       tlie  country  is  one  chax- 

^^  .^diZnJ'^ytasb,^ m      f^t  by  numerous 

MeftdaU  Z,i>netlme ^^       mgh,  narrow,  branching 

P^fdamjParulAne ^      "/'K^'   y^ich    ««.    &' 

^      trie  most  part,  severed 

S^^— ^  Jl£iaif^  _»i— ,^y.       '^^"^    entirely    separate 

£^  ^rjt^inwgnxdomJj,  Jifc/ttfon,  parte.  showing  f requent- 

„,  „  „  ,  ly  walls  of    bare  rock, 

SbCTION    across    TlIB    WISCONSIN   VaIXBT    FROM    IIONBT     OrEBK  j  r. 

Blufp.  and    often    nsmg     m- 

Vertlcal  scale  400  feet  to  the  inch;  horizontal,  14  ml. es  to  the  inch.        ^  "^^    honzon    of    tho 

Mendota     beds,     more 

rarely  into  that  of  the  Lower  Magnesian.  In  many  cases,  the  sides  of  th»<  ridges  arc 
worn  into  bold  and  fantastic  forms  of  bare  rock,  whose  very  plain  horizontal  stratifica- 
tion renders  the  effect  moi-e  striking.  On  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  17,  T.  10,  R.  5  E.,  a 
narrow,  precipitous  spur  iroju  a  higher  bluff  is  worn  entirely  through,  forming  a  natunJ. 
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bridge  of  considei'uble  dimensioDB.  The  on^his  about  ten  feet  thick,  its  under  side  being 
80  feet  from  the  jfround,  and  the  width  of  the  ai'chway  30  to  40  feet.  The  rock  a  the 
upper  portion  of  the  PotBdaoi,  containing  the  uaunj  cakareouB  bands,  and  ie  highly 
chiircred  with  snuJ!  pebbles  of  rod  quartate.  The  bases  of  the  cliffs  on  both  aiUea  of  the 
valley  of  that  branch  of  Honey  creek  which  follows  the  wcat  line  of  T.  10,  R,  5  E.,  are 
made  up  of  a  layer  50  feet  thick,  of  v:hitc,  non -calcareous  sandrock,  which  is  rendered 
very  iwominent  by  its  strong  contrast  in  color  with  the  darker  hued  layers  at  hig-her 
levels.  Us  appei  surface  appears  to  be  almut  155  feet  below  the  Mendota  bane,  and  the 
loyerit  evidently  the  same  as  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  great  bluff  at  the  mouth  of  Honey 
ci«ek. 

Fio.  47. 


''£etiih  no  taipatm^,^---  ■' 


The  Mendota  is  quarried  on  the  aidn  of  a  efix-p  rarine  in  the  river  bluffs  inimetliately 
north  of  Spring  Green,  N.  W.  qr.  See.  ;t.  T.  8,  R.  4  E.  Tiie  point  of  the  bluff  at  the 
mouth  of  this  ravine  shows  the  profile  and  section  ai 
Bion  of  layers,  includbg  the  quarry  across  the  ravini 


I.  Lawer  Mngaesiait  Umaalone: 

surcs;  upper  layers  concretion azy;  about 
close- textured,  white,  crystalline,  with  chert 
ities;  at  20  feet  above  base,  sandy,  and 


lail,  rough- weathered  expo- 

idwny  of  the  measurement, 

nd  a  few  <iolomite-Uned  eav- 

■luding  red  quartwte  pebbles 


towent  layers  seen,  brownish,  concretionary,  rougii -surfaced,  with  chert  and 
facings  to  the  layersof  staladitic  carbonate;  lit  base  a  greenaand  layer; 

exiict  junction  with  the  ncrt  formation  seen 

II.  Mndinon  wnilstone:  in  perpendicular  ledge»,  including:  white,  indurated 
sandstone,  witli  red  qnartate  pebbles,  1:}  feet;  loose,  white,  cross-lami- 
nated sand.  7  feet;  unexposed,  about  !■>  fei't;  in  all 

HI.  Sffnilola  b^i:  including:  unexposed,  about  25 feel;  thin,  crumbling, lime- 
stone layerH,  .'i'^  feet;  }-cllow  calcareous  shale  IJ^feet:  seven  very  regu- 
lar, heavy,  yellow,  limestone  layers,  with  a  6  inch  porbng  near  the  Itiue, 
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and  capable  of  being  split  into  tiiin  ulalis  (1292)  lOK  feet;  nnezpoeed,  10 

feet;  brownish,  red  stuned,  potous  limeetone,  2  feet;  in  all  alxHit 45 

IV,  Potsdam  tandstoue:  including:  greeiuand  Uyer,  1  foot;  unexpoaed,  20 
feetj  white  looae  und  with  brownish  greenaand,  bewing  calcareous  bands 
(1290),  in  a  perpendicular  escaiptnent,  5  foet;  ilopotofootaf  bluff  covered 
with  MJid,  84  feet;  in  all  about 110 

Height  of  bluff , 260 

Altitude  of  eummit 405 

Wt«t  qfthe  vetUm  end  of  tht  quarbtit  mnges.  The  sanditone  lying  at  higii  levels 
about  the  quartzite,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  of  Westfleld,  T.  1 1 ,  R,  4  B.,  is,  without 
doubt,  both  in  and  above  the  horixon  of  the  I«wer  Hagnetdau  limestone,  at  indicated 
by  tlie  exposures  of  that  rock  to  the  westwatd.  Half  a  mile  south  of  the  Mendot/v 
quany,  on  the  point  of  the  lidge  in  the  E.  hf.  of  Soc  10,  the  rood  crossins  the  oune 
Fio.  48. 


•Stndtim  fXtri^n^;^^.,^^ 


Hap  iHD  SicnoH  Snovnrc 
HorlionUI  >c*1e  S  milea  U 


1  iach.    Vertical  lule  40)  rest  to  1  Inch.    A  B  C  D,  lloe  of  ■ectton. 


ridge  eastward  is  cut  into  brown,  friable  aoDdstone,  having  the  proper  porition  and 
cliaract«r  for  the  Madison  beds.  Conldiiuing  eastward,  the  road  rises,  the  ground  be- 
coming full  of  the  chert*  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Magnesian,  Init  on  the  loatheast 
comer  of  Sec.  10,  noD-calcareous,  indurated  sandstone  is  again  in  place,  at  an  Novation 
WiB.  ScK.  — 38 
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of  80  feet  above  the  Mendota  in  Uie  quany  above  named.  From  this  point,  sandstone 
continues  in  place  as  the  road  ascends  through  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  14  to  the  center  of 
tliat  section,  and  beyond,  reaching  an  elevation  of  250  feet  above  the  Mendota  base. 
The  some  thing  is  to  be  observed  on  the  road  ascending  through  sections  2,  8  and  11; 
wliilst  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  ridge,  towards  the  valley  within  the  quartzite  ranges, 
sandstone  is  constantly  seen  with  a  great  total  thickness,  lying  within  and  above  the 
Lower  Magnesiivn  horizon. 

Within  the  quartzite  ranges.  In  the  town  of  Caledonia,  Columbia  county,  more  or 
less  of  Sees.  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32  and  33,  T.  12,  R.  8  E.,  lie  between  the  converging 
ranges,  which  unite  on  Sec.  27.  The  area  thus  included  appears  everj-where  to  be  un- 
derlaid by  sandstone,  which  is  of  considerable  thickness.  In  the  northern  portions  of 
Sees.  28,  29  and  30,  the  altitude  is  500  to  550  feet,  as  great  as  that  of  the  northern 
quartzite  range,  and  wells  pass  tlirough  many  feet  of  sandstone,  one  near  the  north 
line  of  Sec.  30  penetniting  170  feet  of  that  rock. 

Along  the  east  line  *of  Sec.  25,  T.  12,  R.  7  E.  in  the  town  of  Greenfield,  the 
high  sandstone- filled  country,  just  described  ajs  occurring  on  the  south  flank  of  the  north 
quartzite  range  in  Caledonia,  breaks  down  suddenly,  in  a  vertical  cUff  135  feet  high,  at 
the  foot  of  which  a  slope  continues  the  descent  to  the  Baraboo  river,  through  an 
additional  vertical  distance  of  275  feet,  and  a  horizontal  distance  of  two  miles.  In 
the  nortliem  part  of  Sec.  25,  T.  12,  R.  7  E.  on  the  south  flank  of  the  northern 
quartzite  range,  and  within  half  a  mile  of  this  difif,  is  a  small  limestone  quony. . 
Fig.  48  gives  a  map  and  section  showing  the  relative  positions  of  this  limestone  and 
the  otlier  rock  exposures  in  the  vicinity.  The  whole  thickness  of  limestone  exposed 
is  about  25  feet,  the  layers  running  from  1  to  6  inches,  but  much  displaced,  and  cov- 
ered by  debris.  The  rock  (1251)  is  rough-textured,  browmsh-yellow,  and  non-arena- 
ceous, cnnying  many  small  cavities  lined  with  caldte  crystals,  as  also  mucli  greensoud 
in  coarse  grains;  these  much  more  abundant  in  the  lower  layers,  at  the  l>asc  of 
which  is  a  regular  greensand  layer  such  as  is  often  to  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the 
Lower  Magnesian.  The  composition  of  the  limestone  is  indicated  by  the  following 
analysis,  made  gratuitously  for  the  survey  by  Mr  W.  A.  Hover  at  tlie  State  Uni- 
versity: lime  carbonate,  51.61;  magnesia  carbonate,  38.51;  silica,  5.66;  alumina  and 
iron  oxide,  2.26;  water,  0.40.  The  uppennost  layer  in  the  quarry  is  finely  glaciated, 
and  casta  of  fossils  are  found  throughout.  Tlie  following  have  l)een  identified  by 
Mr.  R.  P.  Wliitfield,  from  a  collection  made  at  this  place  by  tlie  late  Prof.  James 
n.  Eaton:  Stroniatopora^  und.  sp.;  Orthis  Barahuensis?  ;  Metoptoma^  n.  sp.;  Mac- 
lurea  Swezeyi,  n.  sp.;  Holopeaf  n.  sp.;  lllwnus  antiqiiatus^  n.  sp.;  Dicellocephalus 
Barabtiensis,  n.  sp.  Immediately  above  the  quarry,  the  ground  rises  rapidly  to 
the  northward  for  60  feet,  without  exposure;  becoming  then  nearly  level  on  top  of 
the  quartzite  range.  A  short  distance  along  the  road  which  ascends  to  the  eastwaiil, 
are  small  exjiosures  (  "  a  "  of  tlie  map  of  Fig.  48,  corresponding  in  elevation  to  **a'* 
of  the  section)  of  brownish,  non-calcareous,  sandstone,  20  feet  higher  tlian  the  top 
of  the  quaiT>'.  Down-hill,  a  short  distance  to  the  westward,  are  ledges  of  fine- 
grained, friable,  light-colored,  non-calcareous,  sandstone  (746)  coming  mimediutely 
below  tlie  quarry  layers,  some  ten  feet  in  height;  whilst  still  farther  west,  sandstone  ex- 
posures are  seen  at  different  levels  (b,  c,  of  Fig.  48),  down  to  140  feet  l)elow  the  quany 
base,  but  not  continuously.  The  base  of  the  sandstone  cliff  l3'ing  half  a  mile  southetist 
across  the  intervening  valley,  is  75  feet  above  the  top  of  the  quarry  layers.  Its  lower 
layers  (748)  are  medium -grained,  very  friable,  brownish,  banded  sandstone,  composed  of 
very  much  rolled  quartz  grains;  further  up,  some  bands  of  bright  red  sandstone  are  in- 
cluded, whilst  near  tlie  summit  (740,  750)  are  a  number  of  rapidly  alternating,  red, 
white,  and  yellow  bands  of  quite  fine-grained  and  saccharoidal  sandstone,  the  wholo 
tliickness  being  135  feet.    The  determination  of  the  true  stratigraphical  position  of  the 
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Ei^  luoestone  mceta  with  coosiderable  ilif&ciilties,  and  has  quite  important  coiiclusiotis 
depeoding  upon  it.  This  sulyect  is  digcusRed  briefly  in  anotlier  pliLce,  in  connection 
with  fuda  from  other  locahtiea  bearing  on  the  eante  conclut^on.  It  is  only  necessaiy 
to  say  here  that  Uie  fossils  from  this  limestone  are  regarded  by  Mr.  Whitfield  as  aT- 
tainly  not  lower  than  the  Lower  Magnesian,  and  tlrnt,  if  we  receive  this  reference,  it 
Oecomee  neccseaiy  to  believe  that  the  surronnding'  high'levet  sandstone,  apparently 
without  doubt  of  the  Potsdam  stnea,  had  been  extensively  eroded  before  the  depomlion 
of  the  limestone,  and  that  the  latter  forms  merely  a  nest  lying  upon  tlie  eroded  eurfnce 
of  the  older  sandstone,  ss  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  of  Fig.  48. 

Sandstone  is  quarried,  of  excellent  quality,  at  several  places  near  Bamboo.  One  of 
these  is  on  the  south  side  of  a.  ridge  on  tJie  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec  1,  T.  U,  R.  6  E.,  just  eait 
of  the  village.  The  quany  here  has  a  six-feet  face,  sliowinp-  heavy  and  regular  beds  of 
tnodorately  fine-grained,  white,  non-ealcareous  eandstone  (1230),  which  is  marked  tcith 
line  brownish  lamination  lines,  is  made  up  of  gluesy,  subangular  quartz  grains,  and 
spUts  easily  into  tliin  slabs.  Another  and  much  larger  quarry  is  opened  on  the 
"  stossed  "  point  of  a  ridge,  southwest  of  Baraboo,  on  the  N,  IS.  qr.  of  Sec.  2,  T.  11,  R. 
6  £.  The  end  of  the  ridge  is  planed  and  scraU'hed  on  a  large  scale.  He  total  thick- 
ness seen  is  about  thirty  feet,  tlie  sandstone  being  white,  Gne-giained,  firm,  and  obtnin- 
able  in  large,  well-shaped  blocks.  In  places,  a  net-work  of  thin  quartii  seams  is  notice- 
able. This  stone,  as  well  as  Uiat  quarried  at  other  points  in  Oie  Bai^bno  valley,  is  on 
unusuiUly  good  sandstone  to  come  from  the  I'otsdam  series,  much  of  which  is  so  looso 
and  friable,  or  liadly  colored,  as  to  have  no  value  as  a  stone  for  building. 

Fig.  49. 


On  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  10.  T.  11.  R.  6  E„  on  Mr.  Joseph  W. 
Wood's  land,  is  a  small  quorr)',  on  the  point  of  a  ridge,  of  limestone  cloeety  like  that  at 
Eiky's  quony  in  Greenfield.  The  rock  (1260)  is  brownish,  porous,  rough-surfaced,  and 
uiinutely  ciystalhne,  with,  in  places,  a  concKtionary  structure,  and  contains  only  9.03 
per  cent,  of  insohible  insredients.  which  are  aluminous  rather  than  siliclous.  In  placu 
an  indistinct  columnar,  coral-like  structm*  is  noticeable,  kit  no  undoubted  fossils  were 
ol.served.  On  tlic  south  face  of  the  same  ridge,  and  on  the  south  line  of  Sec.  10,  is  a 
long  ledge  of  fine-gnune<l,  reddish'brown  sandstone  (1262),  which  is  composed  of  rough- 
Burfacml.  Buliangnlar  grains  of  glassy  quartz,  and  contains  many  pebbles  of  red 
quBjizit«,  nwnerous  Scolithag  borings,  and  fine,  large  impressions  of  Dicelloeephalia 
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Minneaotensis.  The  top  of  this  sandstone  ledge  is  on  a  level  with  the  base  of  the  lime- 
stone in  Wood's  quarry,  directly  beneath  which  a  small  expoFure  of  smihur  sandstone  is 
seen.  South  of  the  sandstone  ledge,  on  the  south  line  of  Sec  10,  as  shown  on  the  map 
and  section  of  Fig.  49,  is  the  valley  of  Skillet's  creek,  and  south  of  this,  again,  rises  the 
Boothem  quartzitc  range.  About  %  mile  north  from  Wood's  quarry,  and  40  feet  be- 
low its  base,  in  the  high  bank  of  Skillet's  creek,  is  an  exposure  of  yellowish,  rough-snr- 
faced  limestone  (1263),  which  closely  resembles  the  t}*pical  Mendota  rock,  leaving  on 
solution  23.68  per  cent  of  a  very  fine  aluminous  residue.  The  exposure  is  somewhat 
broken,  but  a  thickness  of  about  15  feet  is  seeji.  At  the  foot  of  the  bank,  sandstone  is 
in  place.  This  yellowish  limestone  would  appear  to  be  the  rock  alluded  to  by  Dr.  B.  F. 
Shumard  in  Owen's  Geological  Survey  of  Wisconsin^  Iowa  and  Minnesota^  p.  522,  as 
occurring  ''  in  the  bank  of  a  small  stream  ^ths  of  a  mile  south  of  the  Baraboo."  He 
refers  it  to  the  '*  cncrinital  bed  of  F.  I,"  the  same  as  the  Mendota  horizon  of  the  writer's 
reports.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  quarry  limestone,  the  sandstone  carrying  Scolithua 
and  Dicellocephalua,  and  the  yellowish  limestone  on  Skillet's  creek,  have  the  proper  re- 
lations and  characters  for  the  Lower  Magnesian,  Madison  and  Mendota  beds.  The  up- 
per limestone  has  just  about  the  same  altitude  as  that  at  Eiky's  quarry,  and  appears 
beyond  question  to  belong  to  the  same  horizon.  Below  the  Mendota  normally  there  is 
always  found  loose,  fine-grained  sandstone,  with  some  calcareous  matter,  and  narrow, 
brownish,  calcareous  bands,  this  character  holding  for  a  thickness  of  40  to  60  feet.  Be- 
low the  lower  limestone  on  Skillet's  creek,  however,  we  find  no  such  layers,  but  at  the 
falls,  a  few  rods  down  stream,  are  seen  fifteen  feet  of  very  regular  beds  of  much  in- 
durated, entirely  non-calcareous,  sandstone  having  a  slight  slant  southward,  and  bear- 
ing no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  ordinary*  infra-Mcndota  layers.  Do  the  two  lime- 
stone layers,  with  the  intervening  sandstone,  form  a  patch  lying  upon  an  eroded  surface 
of  much  older  sandstone,  represented  by  the  indurated  rock  at  the  faUs,  as  suggested! 
already  in  the  case  of  the  limestone  of  Eiky's  quarry? 

A  short  distance  northeast  of  De\Tl*s  Lake,  on  the  east  line  of  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec. 
13,  T.  11,  R.  6  E.,  on  the  south  flank  of  a  projecting  point  of  the  south  quartzite  range, 
are  numerous  large  masses  of  fossiliferous  sandstone,  evidently  near  home.  The  rock 
is  medium-grained,  friable  and  brownish,  containing  many  Scolithus  markings,  and 
other  fossil  fragments,  chiefly  of  trilobites,  among  which  casts  of  large  cephalic  shields 
of  Dicellocephalus  Minnesotensis  are  most  readily  made  out  Prof.  A.  Winchell  id/?n- 
tified  and  described  also  the  following,  in  specimens  from  this  place,  sent  him  a  number 
of  years  ago:  OHhis  Barabuensis;  Stranarollus  (Ophihta)  primordialis;  Pleurotoma- 
ria?  ndvena;  DiceUocephalua  Pepinensis;  Ptychaspis  Barabuensis,  The  altitude  at 
which  tliese  sandstone  masses  occur  is  5ii0  to  560  feet,  or  70  to  110  feet  above  the  lime- 
stone at  Wood's  and  Eiky's  quarries,  and  110  to  155  feet  alx>ve  the  Mendota-like  rock 
in  the  banks  of  Skillet's  creek.  Sec.  10,  T.  11,  R.  6  E.  Across  the  ravine  on  the  north 
side  of  which  these  fossils  are  found,  are  bowlder-conglomerate  and  sandstone  beds  seen 
lying  directly  upon  tlie  quartzite,  as  previously  described  and  figured.  These  occur  at 
tlie  north  point  of  the  east  cliff  of  Devil's  Lake,  a  north  and  south  section  through 
which  is  given  on  Plate  XIX  of  this  volume.  The  summit  of  tlie  cliff,  wliich  for  some 
distance  is  a  mere  crest,  rises  rapidly  southward,  horizontal  sandstone  layers  flanking  it 
on  the  side  away  from  the  lake,  and  rising  with  it  to  an  altitude  of  over  600  feet.  The 
sandstone  cliff  immediately  opposite  tlie  Devil's  Nose,  shown  also  in  one  of  the  sections 
of  Plate  XIX,  has  already  been  described  as  extending  between  the  altitudes  of  391 
and  622  feet,  or  from  50  feet  below  Wood's  quar  y,  to  175  feet  above  it,  and  as  ex- 
tending far  above  any  apparently  possible  horizon  of  the  Lower  Magnesian.  The  same 
appears  to  be  true  of  the  sandstone  in  all  of  the  region  about  Devil's  Lake.  At  tlio 
)aouth  end  of  the  west  bluff,  for  instance,  are  horizontal  sandstone  ledges  at  an  altitude  of 
over  700  feet. 
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On  the  eastern  side  of  tlie  north  and  soutli  quartzite  range  in  Westfleld,  T.  11  R.  4 
E.,  in  the  eastern  row  of  sections  of  that  town,  sandstone  similar  to  that  just  described 
occurs  with  a  considerable  thickness.    Certain  layers  at  high  levels  are  peculiar  in  being 
charged  with  the  red  and  brown  oxides  of  iron,  which  are  at  times  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  constitute  an  iron  ore.    This  ore  is  to  be  seen  in  a  pit  on  F.  W.  Schulte's  land,  S.  W. 
qr.  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  13,  with  a  thickness  of  about  10  feet.    It  is  plainly  stratified, 
and  is  a  more  or  less  sandy  admixture  of  the  red  and  brown  oxides  of  iron,  the  former 
occasionally  showing  metallic  surfaces,  and  greatly  predominating.    The  inner  part  of 
the  purer  fragments  presents  a  dark-colored,  compact  appearance,  yielding  a  red  streak. 
Occasional  stalactitic  iwrtions  are  to  be  seen,  and  some  of  the  layers  are  almost  without 
iron  oxide,  consisting  then  of  greyish  sand  with  some  greensand  (glauconite)  grains. 
The  following  anal>*8is  (1269)  is  from  a  sample  averaged  from  the  ore  pile  outside,  and 
covers  all  degrees  of  richness  except  the  nearly  pure  sandstone  layers:    Silica,  19.69; 
alumina,  3.60;  iron  sesquioxide,  70.24;  manganese  oxide,  0.54:  lime,  0.76;  magnesia, 
0.04;  phosphoric  acid,  0.17;  sulphur,  a  tiace;  water,  5.19  =  100.33:  metaUic  iron,  49.30. 
Much  of  the  ore  of  tlie  pile  is  better  than  shown  by  the  analysis,  which  itself  represents 
an  ore  of  some  value.    The  locality  is  worthy  of  close  investigation,  the  indications  be- 
ing that  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  good  "  soft  hematite  *'  might  be  obtained. 

North  of  the  quartzite  ranges  the  iPotsdam  is  everywhere  the  surface  rock,  making 
frequent  exposures,  many  of  which  are  very  interesting,  but  tlie  space  is  not  available 
for  their  description. 

Dane  County. 

(Atl^-%8  Plate  XIII.    Abba  D.) 

Dane  is  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  the  settled  portions  of  the  state,  having  a  total 
area  of  1,237.84  square  miles.  Its  shape  is  that  of  an  almost  perfect  rectangle,  the 
northwestern  comer  of  which  is  cut  off  by  the  Wisconsin  river.  From  north  to  south  it 
measures  30  miles,  including  towns  5,  6, 1,  8  and  9;  from  east  to  west,  42  miles,  includ- 
ing ranges  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12;  thus  embracing  34  entire  townships  and  one  fractional 
one.  The  western  tier  of  townships,  range  6,  is  included  within  the  area  of  the  lead 
region,  and  will  be  found  described  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Moses  Strong.  The  balance  of 
the  county  has  an  area  of  1,080  square  miles. 

Dane  county  has  a  position  just  about  midway  in  the  width  of  the  state,  its  eastern 
line  being  57  miles  from  Lake  Micliigan,  and  its  western,  63  miles  fiom  the  Mississippi. 
Its  southern  line  is  24  miles  north  of  the  Illinois  state  line. 

With  tlie  exception  of  an  area  of  about  120  miles,  in  the  northwest,  that  drains  towards 
the  Wisconsin,  the  drainage  of  the  whole  county  is  shed  southward  and  eastward 
through  difierent  channels  into  Rock  river.  This  result  is  due  to  tlie  fact  that  nearly 
the  whole  area  lies  on  tlie  south  side  of  the  limestone  dividing  ridge  tliat  Ibnits  the  val- 
ley of  the  Wisconsin  on  the  south.  This  ridge  enters  tlie  county  on  the  north  side  of 
the  town  of  Vienna,  trends  thence  south  of  west  across  Dane,  and  then,  bending  more 
to  the  south,  passes  through  tlie  adjoining  portions  of  Roxbury,  Berry,  Spnngfield,  Mid- 
dleton  and  Cross  Plains,  and  leaves  the  county  on  the  west  side  of  the  last  named  town. 
The  ridge  has  a  general  altitude  of  500  to  600  feet,  and  a  width  sometimes  of  a  whole 
township,  but  on  lx)th  sides  is  rendered  quite  irregular  by  erosion,  the  northern  side 
especially  projecting  in  long,  bold  {Mints  into  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin.  Tlie  summit 
of  the  ridge  is  largely  occupied  by  prairie —  a  continuation  of  the  prairie  belt  tliat  char- 
acterizes the  same  ridge  in  its  passage  across  Columbia  county  —  and  has  always,  except 
in  Middleton  and  Cross  Plains,  the  Lower  Magnesiau  as  the  surface  rock.  In  tlieso 
towns  it  rises  into  the  St.  Peters  and  Trenton  horizons.  In  the  nortliem  portions  of 
Middleton,  Cross  Plains,  Berry  and  Mazomanie  the  dividing  ridge  is  cut  entirely  through 
by  a  valley  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  18  miles  in  length,  and  100  to  200  feet  in 
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depth  —  which  connects  the  ground  about  the  west  end  of  Lake  Mendota  with  that 
bordering  the  Wisconsin.  The  highest  point  of  the  valley  is  85  feet  above  Lake  Men- 
dota, and  in  it  are  stivains  running  in  either  direction.  Black  Earth  river  —  the  larger 
of  tlie  two  —  which  runs  westward  to  the  Wisconsin,  beads  wxtiiin  three  miles  of  Lake 
Mendota,  and  at  only  80  feet  above  its  level.  It  has  been  suggested  ^  Qen.  G.  K. 
Warren  in  his  report  on  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  that  this  valley  indicates  a  former 
outlet,  westward  to  the  Wisconsin,  of  the  Madison  system  of  lakes.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  such  an  outlet  may  have  existed,  but  there  is  notiiing  in  the  structure  of  the  region 
to  show  that  we  have  here  anything  else  than  a  case  where  two  systems  of  erosion  have 
approached  one  another  until  the  dividing  ridge  has  been  partially  broken  down.  South 
of  Black  Earth  river  the  high  ground  comes  in  again,  and,  taking  a  turn  westward  to 
accord  with  the  changed  direction  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  passes  out  of  the  district. 

To  the  north  and  west,  in  the  towns  of  Dane,  Roxbury  and  Beny,  the  dividing  ridge 
presents  a  very  abrupt  escarpment,  which  projects  in  long  bold  points  into  tlie  valley  of 
the  Wisconsin.  Beyond  tlie  escarpment  the  low  ground  is  occupied  by  numerous  out- 
lying patches  of  the  high  country  of  varj-ing  sizes,  similar  to  those  already  described  as 
occurring  in  the  a^'oining  towns  of  West  Point,  Lodi,  etc.,  in  Columbia  county. 

Southward  from  tlie  dividing  ridge  there  is  a  general  and  much  more  gradual  descent  to 
the  south  and  cast,  conforming  with  the  descent  in  those  directions  of  the  underlying 
strata..  West  of  a  line  drawn  centrally  north  and  south  through  the  county,  tlie  general 
descent  of  both  the  country-surface  and  strata  is  southward  only.  East  of  such  a  Une, 
the  line  of  greatest  descent  veers  more  and  more  to  the  eastward,  until  along  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  east  line  of  the  county,  it  is  almost  wholly  in  that  direction.  The  drain- 
age system  corresponds  with  this  general  structure.  In  the  northeast,  in  the  towns  of 
York,  Bristol,  Sun  Prairie  and  Medina,  the  drainage  is  eastward  into  Waterloo  creek. 
Farther  south,  in  Cottage  Grove,  Deerfield  and  Christiana,  the  drainage  is  also  eastward 
towards  Koskonong  creek,  which  itself  has  a  general  southerly  direction.  In  the  central 
part  of  the  county  the  drainage  along  the  Catfish  valley  is  in  a  southeasterly  direction, 
whilst  farther  west,  the  Sugar  river  system  runs  almost  exactly  southward.  In  minor 
detail,  of  course,  the  directions  of  the  streams  are  due  to  other  causes. 

The  Catfish  valley,  with  its  chain  of  lakes,  is  the  central  topogrdi)hical  feature  of  the 
county.  The  head- waters  of  the  Catfish  are  a  numl^er  of  small  streams  which  rise  on 
the  south  side  of  the  divide  in  Springfield,  Dane,  Vienna  and  Windsor,  and  come  to- 
gether in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  of  Westport.  From  here  to  the  junction  with 
Rock  river,  the  valley  has  a  southeasterly  course,  a  length  of  27  miles,  and  a  width  from 
high  ground  to  high  ground  of  from  4  to  9  miles.  Its  surface  lies  generally  at  from  250 
to  300  feet  alwve  Ijake  Michigan,  but  is  quite  UTegular,  the  irregularity  being  largely 
due  to  considerable  accumulations  of  drift,  but  also  to  tlie  occurrence  of  small  rock  out- 
liers, and  to  the  projection  into  the  valley  on  either  side  of  low  rock  ridges.  These  have  a 
general  northeast  southwest  trend,  and  tend  to  divide  the  valley  into  more  or  less  sepa- 
rate, parallel,  cross- valleys,  which  are  very  marked,  and  are  undoubtedly  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  movement  over  tlie  country  of  glacier  ice,  to  which  cause  also  is  to  ]je  assigned 
the  linear  nature  of  the  topography  of  all  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  The  several 
lakes  of  the  region  about  Madison  are  expansions  of  the  Catfish  into  such  cross-vaUe>-8, 
the  ridges  between  which  here  run  entirely  across  the  main  valley,  though  not  formed 
tliroughout  of  rock  material.  Lake  Mendota  occupies  two  of  the  cross-valleys,  partially 
separated  by  the  low  ridge  of  Picnic  point  and  McBride's  point.  Lake  Monona  hes  in 
one  similar  valley,  which  extends  far  to  the  south  westward,  and  holds  also  the  smaller 
sheet  of  water  known  as  Dead  Lake,  or  Lake  Wingra.  Further  south,  the  glacial  move- 
ment had  a  more  nearly  southerly  direction,  and  the  directions  of  the  cross- valleys  cor- 
respond. There  is  no  prairie  in  tlie  Catfish  valley  proper.  Along  tlie  head  streams  in 
Springfield,  Westport  and  Burke,  the  marshes  are  of  considerable  extent. 
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Immediafcely  east  of  the  Catfish  valley  the  country  lies  higher»  but  soon  sinks 
again,  descending  with  the  eastward  descent  of  the  strata,  this  part  of  the  county  run- 
ing  from  240  to  400  feet  in  altitude.  Here  we  find  a  gently  undulating  surfaee,  the 
ridges  having  a  flowing  contour,  and  aU  topographical  features  allowing  tlie  linear  di- 
rection induced  by  the  glacial  movement.  Numerous  narrow  and  linear  marsh  strips 
are  found  on  the  lowest  portions,  whilst  prairies  of  some  size  occur  on  the  highest,  be- 
ing for  the  most  part  underlaid  by  limestone. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Catfish  valley  is  a  high  and  hilly  belt  of  country  from  400  to 
600  feet  in  altitude,  which  extends  southward  from  Middleton,  along  the  adjoining 
parts  of  Verona,  Fitchburg,  Oregon  and  Montrose.  Crossing  the  divide  in  the  Sugar 
river  valley,  we  find  ourselves  in  an  entirely  different  looking  country  —  one  where  all 
irregularities  are  due  solely  to  subaerial  erosion,  where  tlie  ridges  are  high  and  bold,  and 
the  branch  valleys  ramifying,  narrow,  and  steep-sided.  Tlie  two  main  branches  of 
Sugar  river  separate  on  the  southern  line  of  tlie  town  of  Montrose,  one  setting  back  in 
a  more  westerly  direction  tlian  tlie  other.  Both  have  numerous  branch-streams,  each 
of  which  has  its  steep-sided  flat-ljottomed  ravine.  Here  the  ridges  rise  to  500  or  600  feet 
in  altitude,  and  are  nearly  always  occupied  by  fertile  prairie,  whilst  tlie  valley  bottoms 
stand  at  300  to  400,  are  wooded  with  a  growth  of  small  oaks,  and  show,  rarely,  narrow 
strips  of  marsh. 

As  to  fertihty  of  soil,  Dane  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  counties  in  the  state.  The 
prairies,  found  for  the  most  part  on  the  liigher  ground,  owe  their  especial  fertility,  usu- 
ally, to  the  underlying  limestone,  but  the  low  ground  of  the  Catfish  valley,  though  often 
on  the  upper  sandy  layers  of  the  Potsdam  series,  has  everywhere  an  excellent  soil,  which 
it  owes  to  alluvial  depositions,  or  to  the  drift  materials.  A  poor  soil  is  seen  only  on  the 
low  grounds  unjoining  the  Wisconsin  river,  where  the  sand  comes  from  the  Potsdam 
sandstone.  The  St.  Peters  sandstone  rarely  affects  the  soil  over  any  considerable  area. 
East  of  tlie  drift  hinit,  it  is  buried  beneath  drift  materials,  whilst  west  of  the  same  line 
it  appears  only  on  the  steep  sides  of  ravines.  The  prevailing  timber  of  Dane  county  is 
small  oak,  oa*urring  in  patches  or  groves,  constituting  what  are  knovm  as  ''oak  open- 
ings." 

The  Dane  county  list  of  geological  formations  includes  nearly  the  whole  Wisconsin 
series.  The  Cincinnati  and  Niagara,  however,  occur  only  on  the  Blue  Mounds,  and  in 
that  portion  of  the  county  tliat  is  not  included  in  the  Central  Wisconsin  district. 

The  Archcean  does  not  come  to  the  surface  in  Dane  county,  but  the  Artesian  borings 
at  Madison  reach  it  at  some  800  feet  below  the  surface,  and  480  feet  below  the  level  of 
Lake  Michigan,  at  wliich  point  a  dark-grey  felsitic  rock  is  stnick.  Into  this  one  of  the 
wells  penetrates  for  187  feet,  reaching  a  point  667  feet  below  Lake  Michigan,  and  82 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.  T\ie  Potsdam  sandstone  conies  to  the  surface  along  the  val- 
ley of  the  Wisconsin,  and  along  the  bottoms  of  a  numlxjr  of  smaller  tributary  valleys  in 
Dane,  Ro\bur}%  Berry  and  Cross  Plains.  It  is  also  at  tlie  surface  over  a  considerable 
aj'ea  at  the  liend  of  tlie  Catfish  valley,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  branch  valleys,  in  Spring- 
field, We8tix)ict,  Windsor,  Burke,  etc. ;  but  in  all  this  area  only  the  uppermost  layers  of 
the  formation  are  at  surface.  The  Mendota  and  Madison  beds  arc  the  surface  rocks  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  Catfish  valley,  reaching  from  tlie  south  side  of  Lake  Monona  to 
the  south  side  of  Lake  Kegonsa.  These  layers  are  at  surface  along  some  of  the  valley- 
bottoms  of  Dtorthem  Middleton,  southern  Springfield,  and  adjoining  towns,  as  also  on 
the  flanks  of  fhe  higher  ground  and  outUers  that  border  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin. 
The  total  thickness  of  the  two  layers  in  Dane  county  is  about  70  feet.  The  Lower  Mag- 
nesian  limestone  forms  the  upper  part  of  all  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  north  part  of  the 
county.  It  fo  ms,  also,  the  flanks  of  the  high  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  Catfish  valley, 
whose  l)ottOTh  t  becomes  in  the  region  south  of  Lake  Kegonsa.  It  comes  up  again  un- 
derneath tno    &,v  marshy  ground  that  borders  Waterloo  ci-eek  in  York,  Bristol,  Sun 
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Prairie  and  Medina,  its  eastward  descent  having  carried  it  here  far  below  the  altitudes 
at  which  it  is  found  on  the  west  side  of  the  county.  It  lies  also  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  of  Sugar  river  and  its  numerous  branch  valleys,  crowns  the  outlying  bluSs  of  the 
Wisconsin  valley,  and  occurs  also  in  several  small  isolated  patches,  within  the  Potsdam 
area  of  the  Catfish  valley.  The  thickness  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  in  Dane  county  seems 
rarely  to  be  more  than  80  feet,  whilst  its  veiy  irregular  upper  surface  brings  it  often  into 
the  horizon  of  the  next  formation  above.  The  St,  Peters  sandstone  occupies  a  large 
tract  on  the  east  side  of  the  Catfish  valley,  where  it  appears  to  be  never  more  than  50 
feet  in  thickness.  It  is  found,  also,  forming  a  narrow  band  around  the  Trenton  areas 
of  York,  Bristol  and  Windsor.  West  of  the  Catfish  valley  it  occupies  much  of  the  high 
ground  forming  the  divide  from  tlie  valley  of  the  Sugar  river.  In  the  last-named  valley 
and  its  branches  the  St.  Peters  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  bluff  sides,  having  its  full 
thickness  of  80  to  90  feet  It  occurs  also  in  several  detached  areas  in  tlic  high  country 
north  of  Black  Earth  creek.  The  Trenton  limestone  occurs  in  detaclied  areas,  mostly  of 
considerable  size,  capping  the  high  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  Catfish  valley.  Some  of 
the  areas,  however,  are  quite  large,  covering  one  or  two  townships,  as  in  Middleton, 
York,  Christiana  and  Albion.  In  Springdale  and  Primrose  the  narrow  ridges  between 
the  streams,  cany  the  whole  thickness  of  the  Trenton  limestone,  being  at  times  capped 
by  the  Galena.  For  the  most  part,  the  Trenton  areas  of  Dane  county  include  only  the 
lower  part  of  that  formation.  The  Galena  limestone  occurs  only  as  a  capping  on  tho 
higher  parts  of  the  ridges  of  Springdale  and  Primrose,  and  in  two  or  three  small  areas 
in  Christiana. 

Cfo6B  sections  for  Dane  county,  both  norih  and  south,  and  east  and  west,  are  given 
on  Plates  XXIV  and  XXV,  shovnng  both  the  surface  contour,  and  the  succession  and  rela- 
tions of  the  several  strata.  Two  other  sections  through  the  county,  drawn  on  a  larger 
scale,  will  be  found  attached  to  Plate  XIII  of  the  Atlas.  These  sections,  with  the  col- 
ored map,  render  unnecessary  any  further  general  descriptions. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  county  the  lower  or  Buff  portions  of  the  Trenton  shows  in  nu- 
merous quarries,  many  of  which  yield  a  good  building  stone.  Amongst  many  quarries 
we  may  list  the  following:  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  25,  York;  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  26,  Medina,  a  large 
quarry  with  a  12  feet  face;  on  Sees.  29,  35  and  36,  Decrfield;  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  22,  N,  E. 
qr.  Sec.  24,  and  N.  E.  qr.  See.  23,  Cliristiana,  the  last  one  showing  15  feet  of  regular, 
heavy  layers;  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec  22.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  27, 
Albion;  S.  EL  qr.  Sec.  J30,  Dunkirk,  where  there  is  a  15  feet  face;  S.  W.  comer  Sec.  3, 
N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  4,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10,  where  there  are  10  feet  of  even,  heavy  layers,  S.  E. 
qr.  Sec.  13,  N.  E.  comer  Sec.  14,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  35,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  36,  Pleasant  Springs; 
Sec.  4,  Cottage  Grove;  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  14,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23,  Sun  Prairie;  N.  W.  qr. 
Sec.  17,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  30,  and  in  the  north  part  of  Sec.  34,  Bristol;  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  14, 
N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  23,  Windsor;  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  26,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  35, 
Burke;  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  14  and  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  11,  Windsor. 

The  quarry  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  35,  Ple-asant  Springs,  is  on  the  western  edge  of 
a  Trenton  area,  luid  shows  15  &?et  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  fomiation.  Tlie  upper 
layers  are  thin,  whilst  the  lower  six  feet  are  taken  up  by  two  very  hea\'7  firm  layers, 
between  which  is  a  persistent  tliin  seam.  2  inches  thick,  which  affords  large  regular 
paving  slabs.  Tlie  limestone  is  yellowish,  much  marked  by  dendritic  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, and  is  easily  trimmed  into  smootli  blocks.  The  thin  upper  layers  show  numer- 
ous nests  of  crystals  of  limonite,  pseudomorplious  after  pyrite,  as  also  large  casts  of 
orthoceratites.  The  top  layer  is  glaciated,  the  striae  mnning  almost  due  south.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  quarry,  the  junction  with  the  St.  Peters  is  exposed.  A  wr^U  near  by 
is  58  feet  in  the  latter  fonnation.  The  quarry  is  an  old  one,  having  been  opened  22 
years,  during  which  time  4,000  cords  of  stone  have  been  removed. 

The  quarry  in  the  north  part  of  Sec.  4,  Cottage  Grove,  shows  20  feet  of  tliin,  and 
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very  even-bcdded,  close- textured,  yellowish,  limertonc,  which  k  mudi  tuarked  by  dend- 
ritic manganese  oxide,  and  containB  the  following  fOKsila:  Petraia  etrmiculum,  Strojiho- 
mena  altemafa,  a  Bmall  Orthh,  a  Skyneonella,  CypHcarditea  reniricosa,  Trocho'tcma 
umbilicala,  Helicoloma  planulata,  and  fra^rmente  of  small  otthocuratitea.  Thefoeails 
are  casts  only. 

The  quairies  on  Sec.  23,  Snn  Prairie,  show  in  all  a  thickness  of  about  20  feet,  the 
upper  layers  of  which  ok  thin,  shaly,  and  bluish  in  color,  and  appear  to  belong  to  tine 
"  Dlue"  beds,  whilst  below  then;  are  heavy  regular  layers  of  bnff'colored  Umestone. 
ImniRdiatt.>ly  l^eneath  tlie  shaly  layers  are  found  l^ers  of  a  vet;  close- textured,  purplisli 
brown,  chonchoidal  fracturing  rock  (698),  carrying  Columnaria  alveolata.  From  the 
bufflayers,  tlie  following  foBsils  were  obtained  (697,698):  Pttrain  eomiculum,  Orthia 
trieenaria,  Stiophomfita  camerata,  Ci/pricardiies  ventrieoaa,  vety  large  casts  of  the  ex- 
terior of  Trochonema  uinbilicata,  Baphiatoma  lentieularit,  a  Muehisonia,  Oiihoeems 
Ttiiebrah,  Orfho-.erns  aatllum,  Gyroceras  duplieotlalum,  n.  sp.,  Oncoceraa  panJion, 
and  crinoidiU  atems.  A  strong  lime,  hard  to  alack,  is  made  lier^i  froin  the  buff  beds,  but 
the  stone  is  usi.d  chieijy  for  building  purposes. 

At  the  largM  (luaixies  on  tlie  pnurie,  in  the  north  baU  of  Sec  34,  Bristol,  are  exposed 
of  Ow  Dlue  limestone  about  8  feet,  of  the  Cuff  about  10  feet.  The  Blue  beds  show  a 
dark  bluish-^ray  rock  (70^).  with  a  flinty-textured  matrix,  in  which  are  scattered  numer- 
ous mJDuti)  strings  and  patches  of  caldte.  Tlie  layers  of  this  rock  are  about  one-half  to 
there -fourths  inch  in  thickness,  very  rough -9urfaced,  and  show  numerous  obscure  im- 
presaicins  of  foBsils,  of  wliich  two  brachtopods,  Rhyneonella  and  Slivphonuna,  appear  to 
be  most  abundant.  Butwe^n  tliese  layers  are  v^ry  thin,  regular,  fragile,  dark  brown 
shaly  layeiB,  on  which  are  fine,  black,  graptolito-like  markings.  The  rough-surfaced 
blue  layers  contain ;  silica,  7.03;  alumina,  2.21;  caibonabe  of  lime,  84.02;  carbonate  <tf 
magnesia,  5.33;  iron  perojtide,  0.-83i  iron  protoxide,  0.39;  water,  0.61  —  100.42.  The 
Buff  beds  below  are  regular  heavy  layers  of  yellowish  close-teitwred  limestone,  includ- 
ing some  of  a  dark  purpUsh  brown,  chonclioidaJ- fracturing  rock,  like  that  already  men- 
tioned as  seen  on  Sec.  14  of  the  town  of  Sun  Prairie,  The  buff-colored  rwk  (704),  from 
directly  below  the  junction  with  the  Ulue,  contains:  silica,  4.45;  alumina,  2l08;  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  56,07;  cnrbonate  of  magneaia,  35.32;  iron  peroxide,  0.69;  iron  protoxide, 
0.58;  water,  0.46  —  99*65,  The  UBuaJ  fosaU  casts  are  found  in  the  Buff  beds,  including 
fine  ones  of  Cypncarditea  v«ntricosa  ftnd  Gyroeeras  dapliooaUUttm, 

Fig.  50. 


Fig.  50  represents  a  section  obtamed  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town  of  Barker 
showing  the  umall  tbicbnetia  reached  by  the  St.  Peters  and  Lower  Magnesian  in  tliis 
part  of  the  county. 

In  the  araall  quarry  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  35,  in  the  same  town,  a  2  inch  li^er  is 
crowded  with  impreiwiona  of  tlie  exterior,  and  caats  of  the  interior,  of  the  following  fos- 
bils  (694):  Petraia  Comkalum,  Strophomena  eanteraia,  S.  inerattata,  Sl^torkgnchm 
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filUexta,  S.  deflecta,  Orihis  iricettaria,  Bhyneonella,  n.  sp.,  Cyprkardites  tfetUrieosa^ 
Raphistoma  hniicidaris,  Fleuroiatnaria  subcanicoy  Trochonema  umbiliaUa,  Murchisonia 
hicinda,  M.  tricannata,  Orthoceras  anellumj  0.  vertehrale. 

In  the  Catfish  Valley,  the  Potsdam,  Mendota,  Madison  and  Lower  MBgnffli""  b>^ 
frequently  exposed,  the  la«t  three  being  quazried  at  numerous  places.  A  few  important 
points  only  can  be  mentioned.  O'Malley's  and  Yeerhusen's  quarries  in  Westport  yield 
very  handsome  stone,  and  one  quite  different  from  the  general  run  of  the  Lower  Mag* 
nesian.    O'Malley's  quarry,  S.  E.  qr.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  10,  shows  the  following  section: 

Ft.    In. 

1.  "nun  bedded  to  shaly  yellow  limestone 6     . . 

2.  Three  heavier  layers  of  the  same  . .  2      6 

8.  Broken  yellow  hmestone  with  much  oohtic  chert  (641)  and  geodic  calcite 

(642) 4    .. 

4.  Very  heavy  layers — interetratified  with  two  or  three  thin  layers  —  of  cream- 
colored,  close,  granular-textured  limestone  (640;,  containing  4.06  per 
cent,  of  argillaceous  iiupurities 10    . . 

From  the  heavy  layers  of  No.  4,  one  of  which  has  a  thickness  of  24  inches,  some  2,000 
to  3,000  cords  have  been  removed,  the  stone  having  been  chiefly  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Mr.  Veerhusen's  quarry,  N.  E.  qr.  of  the  S.  W. 
qr.  Sec.  25,  is  on  the  top  of  a  narrow  ridge  of  Lower  Magnesian,  and  has  a  face  of  24 
feet,  a  large  amount  of  stone  having  been  removed.  The  following  is  the  section,  be- 
ginning above : 

Ft.    Jj^. 

1.  Rough,  brecciate<l,  yellow,  fine-granular  limestone  (629),  containing  3.49 

per  cent,  of  insoluble  ingredients;  bedding  indistinct 8     . . 

2.  Very  heavy  layers,  some  4-6  feet  in  thickness,  of  pale  yellow,  close-textured, 

granular  hmestone  (626,  627,  628),  which  on  solution  leaves  a  large  res- 
idue of  fine  gray  sand,  several  detenninations  on  specimens  from  dif- 
ferent parte  of  the  face  giving  12.14, 13.03,  20.59, 34.74, 35.63,  and  40.78 
per  cente. ;  quarry  layers 15     . . 

3.  Greenish  sandy  layer  (6293^^);  a  specimen  on  solution  left  41.17  per  cent. 

of  very  fine  gray  sand 1     . . 

4.  Thinner-bedded  limestone,  like  No.  2,  but  finer-grained,  of  greenish  tint, 

and  profusely  marked  with  dendritic  oxide  of  manganese;  below  the 

base  of  the  main  quarry;  thickness .* 8      6 

The  lowest  layer  is  39  feet  alx>ve  the  base  of  the  formation.  No.  2  has  yielded  a 
very  large  amount  of  stone  for  the  construction  of  the  Insane  Asylum.  The  stone  is 
Uke  that  fnmi  O'Malley's  quarry  on  Sec.  10,  and  should  have  much  wider  use  than  fonn- 
erly.  It  is  a.  much  handsomer  stone,  and  endures  weathering  better  than  the  sandstone 
used  in  Madison.  The  upper  and  less  sandy  layers  at  Veerhusen's  have  been  burned 
into  a  good  huie.  At  Westport  Station,  near  the  center  of  Sec.  26,  is  a  long  railroad 
cutting  thi-ough  tlie  v/estem  end  of  the  ridge  uiK)n  which  the  quarry  just  described  is 
situated.    The  deepest  part  of  the  Cut  shows  the  following  section : 

1.  Loirer  Mag neftian  limestone  (Q3Q);  gray-and-yellow-mottled,  porous,  mode- 

rately thin-bedded,  the  layers  somewhat  broken  and  displaced;  con- 
tains 11. Vi  percent,  of  argillaceous  impurities;  at  biuse  is  a  thin  layer  of 
white  o<ilitic  chert,  and  another  of  greensand;  in  all 20     . . 

2.  Madison  sandstone,  including:  thick-bedded,  yellowish,  fine-grained  sand- 

stone (6:Ti),  with  only  2  per  cent,  of  soluble  ingredients,  19  feet;  lighter 
colore<l  sandstone,  2  feet  6  inches;  and  purely  silicious,  white  sandstone, 
f    often  loose,  and  composed  of  much  rolled  quartz  grains,  4  feet;  in  all. .     25      6 
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The  quarry  on  the  north  side  of  the  marsh,  in  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  12,  Sprin^eld. 
is  on  the  Madison  sandstone,  whose  upper  layers  here  are  heavy,  regular,  buff-colored, 
contain  over  40  per  cent,  of  soluble  ingredients,  and  make  a  good  building  stone,  re- 
sembling that  quarried  at  the  same  horizon  near  Madison.  Heiny's  quarries,  on  the 
Lower  Magnesian,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  35,  Springfield,  are  quite  extensive.    They  show  the 

following  section: 

Feet. 

1.  CkincretiQiiAry  and  fareodated  jeUow  iixnestoi^ 5 

2.  Heavily-bedded  white  layers  witii  Tnucih  chert,  burnt  for  lime 10 

3.  No  exposure 25 

4.  Irregularly  thin-bedded,  porous,  white-and-yellow-mottled  limestone  (648),  with 

geodic  cavities,  many  black  dendritic  markings,  and  6. 11  per  cent,  of  msoluble 

ingredients 15 

The  lowest  exi)Osure  is  near  the  base  of  the  formation. 

The  Madison  sandstone  and  overlying  Lower  lilagnesian  are  finely  exposed  in  a  large 
quarry  on  the  edge  of  tlie  high  land,  S.  £.  qr.  Sec.  11,  Middleton.  The  following 
section,  taken  here,  is  interesting  as  showing  how  the  great  Lower  sandstone  series 
graduates  upward  into  the  Lower  Magnesian;  the  order  is  as  usual  a  descending  one: 

LOWER  MAGNESIAN. 

FL    In, 

1.  Very  irregular  layers,  altematingly  thick  and  thin,  of  a  brownish-gray, 

dose-textured,  minutely-crystalline,  chorty  limestone  (591),  which  leaves 
on  solution  4.39  per  cent,  of  a  very  fine,  clayey  residue;  7  feet  below  the 
top  is  a  marked  concretionary  layer,  one  foot  thick 18     4 

2.  Brecciated  lajier  of  sandy,  grayish  limestone  (592),  containing  63.89  per 

cent,  of  fine  gray  quartz  sand 1     . . 

3.  Thick  layer  of  gray,  flinty- textured  limestone,  with  a  thin,  sandy  layer  at  top      1      1 

4.  Concretionary,  cavity- bearing  limestone  (593),  which  leaves  on  solution 

11.03  per  cent,  of  fine,  grayish,  aluminous  residue;  the  cavities  cany  dol- 
omite co'^tals 4     4 

5.  Yellowish  calcareous-sandstone 10 

6.  Yellowish  limestone,  in  places  quite  sandy 2     . . 

7.  Very  close- textured,  non-crystalline,  yellowish  limestone  (594),  containing 

9.19  per  cent,  of  fine,  aluminous,  insoluble  matter,  and  much  marked  by 
dendritic  oxide  of  manganese 2      2 

8.  Brownish,  sandy,  porous  limentone  (595,  652),  carrying  oolitic  chert,  numer- 

ous crystal-hned  cavities,  and  containing  28.04  per  cent,  of  sand 2      2 

9.  Yellow- and- gray-mottled,  rough- textured,  conchoidal- fracturing  limestone 

(596),  containing  3.89  per  cent,  of  aluminous  impurities 1     . . 

10.  Oolitic  chert  layer  (597;  nearly  pure  quartz,  only  .01  per  cent,  being  solu- 

ble        6 

MADISON    BEDS. 

11.  Pure  white,  exceedingly  fine  sandstone  (598,  651),  composed  of  angular  tc 

rolled  grains  of  translucent  quartz;  often  loose  sand;  the  layer  very  ir- 
regular, swelling  down  and  cutting  oft'  tlie  layers  below;  in  some  places 
cutting  oft*  also  the  layers  above;  liiickness  varies  from  7  inches  to 1      5 

12.  Light  yellow,  friable,  fine-grained,  dolomifcic  sandstone  (599,  650),  composed 

of  rolled  quartz  grains  embedded  in  a  crystalline  dolomitic  matrix;  the 
sand  l)eing  63.4  per  cent,  of  the  rock;  the  exact  equivalentB of  the  Mad- 
ison building-stone;  tliickness 15      7 

Total 49     6 
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The  following  is  the  section  at  MacDride's  point,  on  the  north  shore  of  Ltikc  Mendo- 
ta,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1,  Madison: 

Ft,   In, 

I.  Heavy-bedded,  jointed  Mendota  limestone  (684),  having  a  brown  color,  and 

doflc-grainod,  flinty  matrix,  and  leaving  on  solution  15.05  per  cent,  of  a 
fine  sandy  residue;  layers  run  2  to  4  feet  m  thickness;  joints  N.  87**  W., 
used  in  construction  of  old  capitol  at  Madison 21      8 

II.  Thin- laminated  greensand  layer 1     . . 

III.  Upper  layers  of  Fotsdam  antuUdone;  fine-grained,  light- greenisli-tinted, 

calcareous  sandstone,  containing  15.5  j^ier  cent,  of  soluble  ingredients; 
thin-bedded,  alternate  layers,  different  colors;  some  more  calcan.'ous 
layers  weathering  in  relief;  scolithus-hasamg 31     . . 

On  tlie  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21,  and  the  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  20,  Madison,  is  a  round  isolated  hill 
capped  by  the  Lower  Magnesian.  The  top  of  the  hill  is  almost  completely  encircled  by 
a  large  quarry  which  exposes  the  Lower  portions  of  tlie  Lower  Magne&ian  and  the  upper 
part  of  tlie  Madison  sandstone.  The  following  section  includes  the  quarry  face  and  the 
record  of  a  v/^eU  near  by: 

LOWER  MA0NE8IAX. 

Ft,    In. 

1.  Yellow,  fine,  granular,  close  textured  limestone   (607);  thin  l)edded  to 

shaly;  some  few  layers  near  the  top  are  burnt  for  lime 5     8 

2.  Gray-and-yellow-mottled,  porous  limestone  (603,  61  li,  with  large  patches 

of  rhombohedral  calcite,  much  dendritic  manganese  oxide,  and  4.1  per 

cent,  insoluble  matter;  forming  one  layer 2    . . 

3.  Thin- bedded  to  shaly  yeUow  limestone,  mostly  quite  sandy 10     . . 

4.  Layer  burnt  for  lime  (606)  and  containing  only  2.3  per  cent,  of  insoluble 

ingredients 8 

5.  Layer  of  oolitic  chert  (606);  a  milk-white  material  made  up  of  little  con- 

cretions A  ^  iV  iJ^ch  in  diameter,  which  consist  of  minute  rounded  grains 
of  limpid  quartz  encased  in  a  milk-white  powdery  matrix;  having  the  fol- 
lowing composition:  silica,  98.01;  alumina,  0.5^3;  iron  sesquioxido,  0.73; 
lime,  0.67;  magnesia,  0,21=100.  lo;  thickness,  one  inch  to 6 

MADI8t>N. 

6.  Greensand  layer,  consisting  of  a  matrix  of  rounded  quartz- grains  and  dark 

green  grains  of  glauconite  . , 1      6 

7.  Light  buiF-colored  sandstone  (604);  in  heavy  uniform  layers  six  inches  to 

two  feet  in  thickness;  much  used  as  a  building  stone  in  Madison:  con- 
tains 10  per  cent,  of  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia 12     . . 

8.  Light-colored  sandstone,  similar  to  the  foregoing  but  less  finn  and  ro^nilar; 

in  tlie  lowest  portions  at  tlie  base  of  the  quarry  a  loose  white  sand. . .       5      8 

9.  Unexposed,  below  the  quarry  base 5     . . 

10.  Soft  red  and  brown  sandstone  in  well 14    . . 

MENDOTA. 

11.  Hard  yellow  limestone,  in  well 30    . . 

POTSDAM. 

12  Soft  greenish  sandstone,  in  well 20 

107     .. 


Tlie  building  stone  of  these  quarries  is  much  sought  for.    It  is  obtained  also  fi-oni 
quarries  across  a  small  valley,  on  tlie  N.  W.  qr.,  Sec.  21.    It  was  formerly  worked  to  :i 
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considerable  extent  on  the  side  of  the  hill  on  sections  17  and  18,  and  beyond  doubt  is  to 
be  found  in  the  neighboring  countiy  at  many  other  fovorably  located  points.  This  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance,  since  in  the  present  quarries*  the  stripping  has  become  a 
heavy  expense. 

At  Madison,  the  Mendota  is  exposed  in  several  small  railroad  cuttings  (622)  on  the 
north  side  of  Sec.  22.  On  the  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  23,  on  tlie  point  of  a  low  ridge  prcgecting  into 
the  marsh,  is  a  qnarry  of  some  size,  showing  the  lower  10  feet  of  the  Mendota  limestone. 
The  upper  layers  are  thin,  the  lower  heavier,  and  all  very  irregular.  The  rock  (613)  is 
a  dark  yellow  to  brownish,  rough-textured,  concretionary  limestone,  containing  many 
red  patches  of  iron  oxide,  whicli  proceeds,  apparently,  from  the  oxidation  of  pyrite.  The 
composition  is:  silica,  4.18;  alumina,  2.17;  iron  peroxide,  1.45;  carbonate  of  lime,  55.68; 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  35.52;  water,  0.58=100.58.  Greensand  in  scattering  grains*  and 
Ught  green  earthy  patches  are  seen  throughout,  whilst  a  regular  greensand  layer  (612) 
at  the  bottom  of  the  quarry  marks  the  base  of  the  formation.  Towards  the  side  of  tlie 
ridge  the  limestone  layers  have  an  inclined  position  due  to  undermining.  This  quarry 
was  one  of  the  first  points  at  which  the  Mendota  W£U9  recognized,  and  may  be  regarde<i 
as  typical  of  the  lower  part  of  the  formation.  The  rock  has  many  points  in  common 
with  the  Lower  Maguesian,  being  quite  as  fix^e  from  sand  as  that  rock^ 

The  Arteaian-bonng  in  the  Capitol  park  at  Madison  has  a  depth  of  1,015  feet,  pene- 
tniting  in  its  course  Glacial  Drift,  tlie  Potsdam  sandstone,  and  200  feet  of  the  Archsean 
rocks.  The  water  in  the  well  comes  within  some  60-70  feet  of  the  surface,  from  where 
it  is  pumped  for  use  in  the  boilers  at  the  Capitol  and  for  drinking  purposes.  It  is  re- 
garded as  a  **  mineral "  water,  but  is  not  one,  being  freer  from  solid  ingredients  than 
ordinary  well  water,  and  containing  nothing  unusual  except  a  small  quantity  of  iron 
bicarbonate,  the  iron  of  which,  on  exx)08ure  to  the  air,  peroxidizes,  and  produces  a 
brownish  sediment.  A  record  of  this  boring  has  already  been  given  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  Dr.  Laphani,  page  50;  the  greenish  mineral  from  the  rock  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well  is,  however,  probably  not  prehnite,  as  there  given.  The  Artesian  Iwring  at  tlie 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  depot  begins  at  a  level  74  feet  below  the  top  of  the  boring  in 
the  Capitol  park,  and  brings  water  to  within  7  feet  of  the  surface.  The  following  is 
an  abbreviated  register  of  this  boring: 

Feet, 

Drift:  sand  and  clay,  with  bowlders;  the  lower  part  nearly  all  loose  sand,  so  that 

it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  the  drift  ends  and  the  underlying  sandrock  be- 
gins; about 70 

Potsdam  sai^stone :  specimens  from  depths  of  200,  250,  290,  350,  360,  380  and 
390  feet  show  very  fine,  white  quartz  sand,  stained  here  and  there  with 
deep  brown  points  of  iron  oxide,  and  entirely  non-calcareous;  some  of  the 
Sdnd  is  a  little  coarser,  and  all  as  seen  under  the  microscope  is  made  up  of 
very  much  rolled  grains,  the  larger  ones  of  which  are  ahnost  wholly  spher- 
ical. Specimens  from  600  and  680  feet  are  also  of  limpid  quartz,  but  the 
grains  are  very  much  coarser  and  less  rounded.  The  lowest  layer  of  the 
formation  struck  is  soft  red  shale,  like  that  found  in  the  Capitol  well. 
Thickness  in  all,  alx)ut 665 

Archaean:  dark  colored  rock,  like  that  in  the  Capitol  well  50 

Depth  of  boring 785 

The  lower  layers  of  the  Madison  sandstone  are  quarried  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  28, 
Madison,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Wingra,  and  the  same  rock  is  finely  exposed  (614, 
617)  witJi  a  thickness  of  23  feet,  largely  pure  white  sand,  and  overlaid  by  17  feet  of  non- 
ar**naceous  thin-bedded  Lower  Magnesian,  in  the  railroad  cutting,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  35. 
About  35  feet  below  the  bottom  of  tliis  cut,  10  feet  of  Mendota  is  exposed  on  the 
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sonth  shore  of  Lake  Monona,  near  the  S.  E.  comer  of  Sec.  26.    On  the  south  line  oi  the 

town  of  Madison,  Sec.  33,  a  large  quany  on  the  Lower  Magnesian  shows  the  foJlowingf, 

beg^inning  above : 

Ft.   In. 

1.  Concretionary  and  irregtdarly  bedded,  yellowish-gray  limestone 10    . . 

2.  Chert  layer;  sometimes  forming  a  continuous  nodular-sur&^ed  layer,  at 

others  occurring  in  a  row  of  separate  nodules;  internally,  the  chert 
(644)  is  brown-and- white-banded,  and  jaspeiy;  externally  it  has  a  soft, 
white,  sihcious  coating 3 

3.  Compact,  heavily  bedded,  flinty-textured,  gray  limestone  (644)  containing  a 

few  geodic  cavities  lined  with  dolomitic  crystals;  composed  of  silica, 
1.09;  alumina,  0.44;  iron  peroxide,  0.43;  iron  protoxide,  0.6:^;  lime 
carbonate,  66.82;  magnesia  carbonate,  30.40;  water,  0.35=100.16;  thick- 
ness    4    . . 

4.  Chert  layer,  like  No.  2 , 2 

6.  Very  heavily  bedded  limestone,  like  No.  1 5     . . 

Throughout  the  quarry  there  is  a  marked  local  dip  of  10°  to  15"  southward.  The 
quarries  have  been  opened  for  20  years,  the  stone  being  used  altogether  for  burning  into 
lime,  of  which  about  20,000  bushels  are  made  annually  in  two  large  kilns. 

On  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Kegonsa,  near  the  center  of  Sec.  26,  Dunn,  a  large  ex- 
posure shows  the  following: 

I.  White  sandstone  with  brownish  stains 1 

II.  Greensand  layer 2 

III.  Light-colored,  soft,  thin-bedded,  calcareous  sandy  layers,  with  specks  of  green- 

sand  and  geodic  caldte 1 

IV.  Whitish  layer,  more  calcareous  than  the  preceding ...      2 

V.  Heavily- bedded,  light  yellowish  sandstone  (693);   fine-gniined,  firm,  nearly 

one-half  soluble,  the  residue  made  up  of  angular  to  subangular  white  sand; 

in  parts  cross-laminated 12 

VI.  Sandy,  yellowish,  fine-grained  hmestone 12 

30 

The  lowest  layers  are  unmistakably  Mendota,  which  Ls  here  much  less  sharply  defined 
than  usual  from  the  Madison.  One-half  mile  north,  friable,  brownish,  entirely  non- 
calcareous,  Madison  sandstone  is  seen  on  the  hill  aide,  corresponding  to  the  uppermost 
layers  of  the  foregoing  section.  A  similar  sandrock  shows  near  the  roadfiide  on  the 
north  line  of  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  27,  at  the  Town  House,  on  the  center  of  the  south 
line  of  Sec.  21,  and  in  the  field  near  the  middle  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21,  the  last  named 
lying  near  to,  and  about  15  feet  l)elow,  one  of  Lower  Magnesian.  All  of  these  exposim?s 
appear  to  carry  the  Madison  to  an  unusual  tliickness,  50  or  60  feet. 

On  the  (Uride  IfettDeetn  the  Catjish  and  Sugar  river  valleys^  in  Middleton,  Verona, 
Fitchburg,  Montrose  and  Oregon,  the  Trenton  is  the  rock  most  commonly  quiurieil,  l>e- 
ing  obtained  from  the  tops  of  isolated  ridges  whose  sides  often  show  large  exposures  of 
the  St.  Peters.  Amongst  other  quarries  may  be  named  those  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  27 
(662,  66:3,  669),  and  tlie  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  35  (664,  665,  666),  Middleton;  the  very  Ixrga 
quarries  on  S(»cs.  7,  15  and  18,  Fitchburg;  those  on  Sees.  13  and  26.  Montrose;  those  on 
Sees.  4  and  24,  Oregon;  and  those  on  Sees.  28  and  35,  Ruthmd.  All  of  these  are  in  the 
Buff  beds,  generally  close  to  the  St.  Peters. 

In  the  Sugar  rirer  ralleij  and  its  branch  valleys  the  Trenton  is  quarried  at  a  few 
points,  but  the  St.  Peters  nmkes  very  frequent  natural  exposures  of  large  size.    ClifS? 
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Md  flhclving  ledges  of  brownish,  friable  St.  Peter's  are  frequent  on  the  Talley  adee,  and 
isolated  bluffs  and  toweis  of  the  same  rock  ore  to  be  seen  at  aeveral  plaoed  within  the 
valleys  theraaelvea.  One  of  these  towera,  on  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  II 
PrimroBe,  known  as  the  Devil's  Chimney,  is  drcular  in  eection,  60  feet  high,  50  feet  in 
diameter  on  the  top  and  40  feet  at  the  bottom.  The  isolated  bluif  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of 
the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  28,  Springdale,  is  100  feet  high,  100  yard*  in 
20  on  top. 

On  ike  WigeDnsIn  rirer  glope  the  exposures  and  quarries,  which  a 
chiefly  in  the  Potsdam,  Mendota,  Madison  and  Lower  Magnesian.  The  Trenton  is 
quarried,  however,  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  13,  Middleton,  at  the  top  of  a  high  bluff, 
showing  90  feet  of  St.  Peters(658}  as  represented  in  Fig.  51. 

Fio.  51. 
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Vertical  scile  300  feet  td 
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BoHioaUl  «»la  4C0  feat  to  the  Ibch. 


The  Trenton  at  tliis  place  (659,  660,  661)  contains  numerous  custs  of  the  following 
fossils:  Petraia  comicultim,  Strophomena,  Cjfpriefirdiles  rentrieos-m  Rapkieloma  Uatieit- 
lore,  Trochonema  umbilicata,  l^ui-chiaonia  bicincia,  M.  trieariiiata,  Plevrotomaria  S3- 
»oni,  Oncocfnti  pandion,  and  Orthocertu  atuUutn.  The  Trenton  shows  also  in  a  small 
quarry  at  the  top  of  the  bluff  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  23,  Bert;,  far  away  from  any 
other  Trenton  area. 
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CHAPTER  T. 
THE    QUATERNARY  DEPOSITS. 

THE  GLACIAL  DRIFT.* 

The  first  and  most  striking  fact  that  presents  itself  to  the  investi- 
gator of  the  drift  phenomena  of  Wisconsin  is  the  existence  of  an 
extensive  driftless  region,  the  remainder  of  the  state  at  the  same 
time  displaying  an  altogether  extraordinary  development  of  the  drift 
materials.  In  the  driftless  region,  which  occupies  12,000  square 
miles  of  the  southwestern  part  of  Wisconsin,  or  nearly  one- fourth 
the  entire  area  of  the  state,  the  drift  is  not  merely  insignificant,  but 
absolutely  wanting.  Except  in  the  valleys  of  the  largest  streams, 
like  the  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi,  not  a  single  erratic  bowlder,  nor 
even  a  rounded  stone,  is  to  be  seen  throughout  the  district;  whilst  the 
exception  named  is  not  really  an  exception,  the  small  gravel  deposits 
that  occur  on  these  streams  having  evidently  been  brought  by  the 
rivers  themselves,  during  their  former  greatly  expanded  condition, 
from  tliooe  portions  of  their  courses  that  lie  witliin  the  drift-bearing 
regions. 

The  outline  of  the  driftless  area  is  for  the  most  part  quite 
sharply  defined,  both  by  a  more  or  less  sudden  cessation  of  the  drift 
materials,  and  by  a  change  in  the  topography  as  the  line  is  crossed 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  This  is  more  especially  true  of  the  east- 
ern boundary,  close  to  which  are  often  found  heavy  morainic  heaps, 
with  numerous  bowlders  of  a  large  size,  and  on  the  different  sides  of 
which  the  topographical  effects  of  purely  subaerial  erosion  witli- 
out  drift,  and  those  of  partial  glacial  erosion  with  drift,  are  strongly 
contrasted.  The  northern  boundary,  on  the  contrary,  is  largely  in  a 
level  country,  the  drift  materials  increasing  quite  gradually  in  quan- 
tity as  it  is  left  behind  to  the  southward. 

'  It  is  not  possible  to  give,  in  the  space  available,  more  than  a  brief  summary  of  the 
large  amount  of  material  with  regard  to  the  glacial  drift  that  has  been  obtained  during 
the  survey  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  district,  with  the  main  conchisions  reacheii. 
These,  it  is  believed,  when  taken  together  with  the  results  cf  the  work  of  other  mcon- 
bers  of  the  corps,  will  bo  found  of  considerable  interest. 
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Plate  XXVI  shows  the  boundary  of  the  drif tless  region  for  the  lar- 
ger part  of  its  extent  in  Wisconsin.  This  line  lies  chiefly  in  the  Cen- 
tral Wisconsin  district,  but  for  the  four  townships  south  of  Dane 
county  has  been  copied  from  the  maps  of  Mr.  Strong.  Entering 
Dane  county  on  the  middle  of  the  south  line  of  Montrose,  T.  5,  R.  8 
E.,  it  nearly  coincides  with  Sugar  river  as  far  as  the  head  of  that 
stream  in  Cross  Plains,  T.  7,  R.  7  E.  Along  this  portion  of  its 
course  the  heaviest  drift  deposits  arc  several  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
the  boundary,  which  they  gradually  near  to  the  northward.  From 
the  head  of  Sugar  river  the  divide  is  crossed  to  Black  Earth  river,  the 
northern  side  of  whicli  is  followed  into  the  towns  of  Black  Earth  and 
Mazoraanie,  T.  8,  R.  P>  E.  Thence,  bending  northward,  and  cross- 
ing the  Wisconsin  between  Sauk  City  and  the  mouth  of  Honey  creek, 
the  line  pursues  a  northerly  course  across  Sauk  Prairie  to  the  foot  of 
the  Baraboo  quartzite  ranges,  morainic  drift  occurring  from  half  a 
mile  to  two  or  three  miles  east  of  it.  On  top  of  the  quartzite  ranges 
no  drift  is  seen  west  of  Devil's  Lake,  in  whose  valley  are,  however, 
heavy  doposits,  and  the  line  appears  thus  to  make  a  slight  bend  east- 
ward. North  of  the  ridge,  however,  it  is  further  west  again,  for  large 
heaps  occur  at  Baraboo,  and  bowlders  are  to  be  seen  two  or  three 
miles  west  of  that  place. 

Beyond  the  Baraboo,  the  line  continues  in  a  northerly  direction  to 
the  north  line  of  Sauk  county,  where  it  bends  out  to  the  westward 
along  the  high  ground  that  forms  the  rim  of  the  sand  plain  of  Juneau 
and  Adams  counties,  for  granitic  and  other  bowlders  may  be  seen 
all  along  the  road  from  Kilbourn  to  Mauston,  as  far  as  the  N.  W.  qr. 
of  Sec.  27,  T.  14,  R.  5  E.  Very  soon,  however,  a  sliarp  bend  is  made 
to  the  eastward  again,  tlie  line  following  the  inner  edge  of  the  high 
ground  to  the  Wisconsin,  above  the  Dalles,  and,  after  crossing  the 
river,  in  a  curving  direction  through  southeastern  Adams  county. 
Turninor  then  northward,  it  lies  a  short  distance  west  of  the  east  line 
of  that  county,  until  its  northern  portion  is  reached,  when,  curving 
once  more  to  the  westward,  it  crosses  the  Wisconsin  again  near 
Grand  Rapids,  in  Wood  county.  A  sketch  map  of  the  Wisconsin 
driftiess  area,  given  by  J.  D.  Wliitney,  ^  includes  all  of  Adams  and 
the  eastern  part  of  Juneau  counties  within  the  drift-bearing  a»ea, 
and  sliows  the  limit  altogether  to  the  west  of  the  Wisconsin.  Tliis 
portion  of  tlie  state  he  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  mapped  from 
personal  investigation.  I  have  never  seen  any  sign  of  glacial  drift  in 
the  district  specified,  and,  indeed,  the  numerous  fragile  sandstone 
peaks  occurring  within  it  preclude  the  idea  that  the  glacial  forces 

^  Geological  SurvQy  of  Wiflconsin,  Vol.  I.    Albany,  1862. 
Wis.  Sub.— 39 
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could  ever  have  acted  there.  Flanking  the  north  side  of  the  quartz- 
ite  bluff  at  Xecedah,  in  Juneau  county,  is  a  great  bank  of  gravel  and 
rounded  bowlders,  but  these  are  wholly  of  quartzite,  derived  from  the 
bluff  itself,  and  must  hence  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  river  or  lake 
action  upon  the  quartzite.  Clay  and  sand  deposits  occur  in  much  of 
Adams  county,  as,  for  instance,  around  Friendship,  but  are  finely  lam- 
inated, and  appear  to  be  due  to  deposition  from  expanded  streams  or 
lakes,  being  wholly  without  associated  gravel.  From  southern  to 
northern  Adams,  the  drift  limit,  as  marked  by  the  loose  materials  of 
the  surface,  is  for  the  most  part  directly  along  the  edge  of  heavy  mo- 
rainic  heaps,  with  numerous  bowlders. 

Westward  from  Grand  Rapids,  the  drift  limit  is  not  always  so  well 
defined,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  far  from  the  line  of  the  Green  Bay 
and  Minnesota  railroad,  as  far  as  the  crossing  of  Black  river.  From 
here  it  bends  to  the  northeast,  crossing  the  line  of  the  West  Wiscon- 
sin road  some  twelve  miles  southeast  of  Eau  Claire. 

The  nature  of  the  topography  of  the  driftless  area,  everywhere 
most  patently  the  result  of  subaerial  erosion  exclusively,  is  even  more 
striking  proof  that  it  has  never  been  invaded  by  the  glacial  forces 
than  is  the  absence  of  the  drift  material.  Except  in  the  level  country 
of  Adams,  Juneau,  and  eastern  Jackson  counties,  it  is  everywhere  a 
region  of  narrow,  ramifying  valleys,  and  narrow,  steep-sided,  dividing 
ridges,  whose  directions  are  towards  every  point  of  the  compass,  and 
whose  perfectly  coinciding  horizontal  strata  prove  conclusively  their 
erosive  origin.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  Plate  XXVI,  on  which  are 
accurately  represented  all  but  the  very  smallest  streams,  will  serve  to 
give  an  idea  of  this  feature  of  the  driftless  area.  Each  one  of  the 
numerous  streams  shown  has  its  own  ravine,  and  the  ravines  are  all 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  relative  sizes  of  the  streams  in  them.  This 
is  well  brought  out  by  the  colored  geological  maps  of  Areas  D,  E,  G 
and  H,  in  the  Atlas.  Since  the  several  strata  lie  nearly  horizontal, 
the  colors  representing  them  give  really  a  close  idea  of  the  topography. 
The  two  first  named  maps  include  portions  of  both  drift-bearing  and 
driftless  areas,  and  the  different  appearances  of  the  geological  outlines, 
stream  and  marsh  directions,  etc.,  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
maps,  are  very  instructive.  It  should  be  said  that  this  difference  is 
due,  also,  partly,  but  not  mainly,  to  a  change  which  takes  place  mid- 
way within  the  districts  represented  by  these  maps,  from  a  nearly 
perfect  east  and  west  horizontal! ty  of  the  strata  to  a  small,  but  grad- 
ually increasing,  eastward  descent.  In  this  connection,  reference 
should  also  be  made  to  Mr.  Strong's  excellent  contour  maps  of  the 
lead  region. 
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In  the  central  plain  of  Adams  and  Juneau  counties,  though  the 
ramifying  ridge-and-valley  topography  is  wanting,  no  less  indisputa- 
ble topographical  proof  is  at  hand  of  the  immunity  of  the  region  from 
the  glacial  Action  in  past  time;  for,  dotting  the  surface  of  the  plain, 
we  find  the  numerous  sandstone  towers  that  have  been  so  often  alluded 
to  in  this  report.  The  fragile  character  of  these  peaks  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  they  could  never  have  stood  in  the  path  of  a  glacier. 

The  altitude  of  the  driftless  area^  as  compared  with  the  drift- 
bearing  regions,  becomes  a  matter  of  some  importance  in  any  attempt 
to  explain  the  absence  of  the  drift  phenomena.  It  has  been  stated 
by  some  writers  that  the  driftless  area  is  higher  than  the  drift- bearing, 
and  was,  consequently,  not  subjected  to  glacial  invasion.  It  is  true 
that  in  general  tlie  eastern  half  of  the  state  iri  lower  than  the  western, 
but  from  what  follows  it  will  be  seen  that  farther  than  this  the  state- 
ment is  inaccurate.  From  the  south  line  of  the  state  as  far  north  as 
the  head  of  Sugar  river,  in  Cross  Plains,  the  country  west  of  the  drift 
limit  rises  rapidly  200-400  feet.  Just  north  of  the  head  of  Sugar 
river,  the  limit  crosses  high  ground  —  the  western  extension  of  the 
high  limestone  and  prairie  belt  of  northern  Dane  and  southern  Colum- 
bia counties  —  and  the  altitudes  east  of  the  limit  are  as  great  as  those 
to  the  west;  whilst  in  parsing  from  the  head  of  the  Catfish  river  west- 
ward, a  glacier  must  have  made  an  abrupt  ascent  of  fully  300  feet. 
North  of  Black  Earth  river,  the  limit  has  the  higher  ground,  by  200 
feet,  on  the  east.  Sank  prairie  is  crossed  on  a  level,  and  though 
higher  ground  occurs  west  of  the  prairie,  its  topography  and  the  ab- 
sence of  drift  show  that  the  glacier  never  reached  so  far.  Where  the 
quartzite  range  north  of  Sauk  Prairie  is  crossed  by  the  limit,  it  is 
higher  (850  feet  above  Lake  Michigan)  than  any  part  of  the  driftless 
area  except  the  Blue  Mounds,  whilst  a  few  miles  east  a  great  develop- 
ment of  bowlders  and  gravel  is  found  on  one  of  the  highest  portions 
of  the  range  (900  to  950  feet  altitude).  From  the  Baraboo  north  to 
the  Sauk  county  line,  there  appears  to  be  no  relation  between  the 
position  of  the  limit  and  the  altitude  of  the  country.  From  the  north 
line  of  Sauk  county,  in  curving,  as  previously  described,  to  the  east- 
ward and  northward  around  Adams  county,  the  limit  is  on  the  very 
crest  of  the  divide.  From  its  position  near  the  middle  of  the  east 
line  of  Adams  county,  the  country,  for  40  miles  to  the  west,  is  from 
100  to  200  feet  lower.  From  the  northwest  part  of  Adams  county 
to  the  Wisconsin  river  the  limit  is  in  a  level  coujitry ;  whilst  from  the 
Wisconsin  westward  the  country  north  of  it  is  everywhere  much 
higher  than  that  to  the  south,  the  rise  northward  continuing  to  within 
thirty  miles  of  Lake  Superior. 
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The  surface  features  of  the  drift-bearing  regions^  so  far  as  they 
are  independendent  of  the  rocky  formations  beneath,  are  in  strong 
contrast  with  those  of  the  driftless  area.  There  is  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  the  narrow  ridge- and -valley  topography,  or  of  very  steei>- 
sided  valleys  generally,  the  contours  being  everywhere  more  flowing. 
The  difference  is  evidently  due  both  to  a  different  method  of  erosion 
and  to  the  ol)l  iteration  of  abrupt  changes  of  level  by  heavy  deposi- 
tions of  drift  materials  Another  marked  difference  is  noticed  in  the 
entire  absence,  east  of  the  drift  limit,  of  the  fragile  castellated  out- 
liers that  are  found  further  west.  Outliers  do  occur,  though  not 
abundantly,  but  are  thick  and  of  rounded  contour,  and  more  com- 
monly of  limestone.  Still  another  contrast  is  presented  in  the  linear, 
and  for  considerable  areas  parallel,  arrangement  of  the  ridge,  valley, 
marsh,  and  stream  directions,  and  also  of  the  outlines  of  the  areas  oc- 
cupied by  the  several  formations,  as  compared  with  the  ramifying 
arrangement  of  the  driftless  region.  To  these  features  of  the  drift- 
bearing  districts  are  to  be  added  the  peculiar  appearance  due  to  round- 
ed hills  and  winding  ridges  of  pebbles  and  sand,  the  abundance  of 
circular  and  serpentine  depressions  without  outlet,  and  often  occupied 
by  lakes  of  considerable  size,  and  the  omnipresent  surface  erratics  ^ — 
.all  of  which  receive  especial  attention  below. 

The  features  thus  enumerated  are  especially  to  be  observed  in  that 
part  of  the  state  which  lies  east  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  drift- 
less  area,  the  region  lying  immediately  north  of  its  northern  bound- 
ary, though  showing  in  parts  considerable  quantities  of  drift  material, 
having  apparently  not  been  subjected  to  so  great  glaciation.  In  much 
of  the  latter  region  the  drift  appears  to  be  quite  insignificant,  and  all 
surface  irregularities  as  purely  the  result  of  subaerial  agencies  as  in 
the  driftless  region  itself.  This  is  quite  evident  along  both  sides  of 
the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin  from  Stevens  Point  to  the  north  line  of 
the  district,  and  along  the  valleys  of  its  principal  western  tributaries. 
All  along  the  line  of  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Itailroad,  between  Knowl- 
ton  and  Grand  Rapids,  wherever  the  least  cutting  is  made  the  rock 
is  laid  bare.  Farther  west,  on  the  divide  between  the  Yellow  and 
Black  rivers,  in  Clark  and  western  Wood  counties,  there  is  a  consid- 
erable thickness  of  drift  material,  which,  however,  presents  none  of 
the  heaped  up  appearance  characteristic  of  the  more  eastern  drift- 
bearing  regions. 

The  linear  topography  above  mentioned  is  generally  found  best 
marked  in  the  regions  east  of  the  belt  along  which  the  drift  materials  have 
their  most  marked  moral nic  development.  As  shown  hereafter,  this 
belt  lies  usually  not  far  east  from  the  western  limit  of  the  drift  region- 
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In  the  Four  Lake  Country  of  Dane  county  the  linear  arrangement 
is  finely  marked,  its  directions  coinciding  with  the  directions  of  the 
glacial  striae  on  the  underlying  rocks.  Lakes  Mendota  and  Monona, 
and  Lake  Waubesa,  in  part,  lie  in  N.E. — S.W.  valleys,  the  first 
named  occupying  two  such  valleys,  which  are  partly  separated  by  the 
rock  ridge  of  Picnic  and  MacBride's  points.  The  valley  of  Lake  Mo- 
nona extends  several  miles  to  the  southeastward  beyond  the  lakes, 
preserving  its  direction,  which,  like  that  of  the  two  valleys  of  Lake 
Mendota,  is  about  S.  57''  E.,  or  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  striae 
to  be  seen  at  the  large  quarries  west  of  Madison.  Numerous  other 
similar  valleys  of  varying  size  are  to  be  seen  in  the  same  country, 
some  occupied  by  marshes  or  streams,  others  entirely  dry.  Narrow 
detached  ridges,  lines  of  marsh,  and  the  outlines  of  the  formations 
show  the  same  arrangement,  and  the  same  coincidence  with  the  di- 
rections of  the  strite. 

Plate  XXVI  A  is  a  geological  map  of  the  Four  Lake  Country,  and 
is  designed  to  show  especially  how  the  areas  of  the  several  formations 
have  been  carved  out  by  the  glacial  forces;  since  the  formations  lie 
one  above  the  other  nearly  horizontally,  the  map  is  also  to  some  ex- 
tent a  topographical  one.  It  gives  also  the  directions  of  the  striae 
observed  at  different  points,  and  the  lines  along  which  they  indicate 
the  glacial  movement  to  have  taken  place.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  glacial  striae  vary  in  direction  from  due  south  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  map  to  nearly  west  at  its  northwest  corner,  and  that 
the  linear  outlines  of  the  formation  areas,  lake  valleys,  etc.,  keep  pace 
with  this  change  in  direction.  The  Atlas  map  of  Area  D,  which 
shows  also  the  marsh  and  stream  directions,  etc  ,  and  is  on  alarger  scale, 
as  well  as  more  accurately  drawn,  brings  this  interesting  relation  out 
even  more  strikingly. 

It  would  be  instructive  to  describe  in  some  detail  the  different 
linear  valleys,  ridges  and  outlines  of  this  district,  tracing  their  vary- 
ing directions,  but  the  space  at  command  forbids  this.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  the  town  of  Springfield  a  single  narrow  valley, 
carved  out  in  the  Lower  Magnesian  to  a  depth  of  100  feet,  is  to  be 
observed  curving  gradually  westward  to  correspond  with  a  slight 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  striae  on  its  sides. 

Northwestern  Dane  and  eastern  Columbia  counties  are  level  com- 
pared with  the  district  just  described,  but  the  linear  arrangement  is 
very  plainly  marked  in  lines  of  marsh,  streams  and  geological  out- 
lines, as  will  be  seen  readily  from  an  inspection  of  the  maps  of  areas 
D.  and  E.  Fig.  52  gives  the  shape  of  the  area  of  Trenton  limestone 
which  occupies  the  towns  of  York  and  Columbus,  extending  also  into 
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adjoining  towns  on  the  east  and  west.  A  number  of  ehort  parallel 
ridges  are  to  be  seen  in  the  same  region,  soino  of  which  are  rock,  and 
others  either  altogether  of  drift  or  at  least  with  a  core  only  of  rock. 

Boehfts  montonees,  so  characteristic  of  all  glaciated  regions  where 
the  underlying  formation  is  of  the  hard  crystalline  rocks,  are  not  en- 
tirely  wanting  in  Central  Wisconsin.  The  bald  and  smooth  rounded 
summits  of  quartzite  bo  conspicuous  on  tlie  high  blutfs  of  Caledonia, 
Columbia  county,  show  the  structure  finely.  These  summits  have  a 
direction  but  little  south  of  west,  coinciding  with  the  directions  of 
of  the  strife  upon  them.     The  scattering  knobs  of  granite  and  por- 


phyry which  rise  througli  the  Potsdam  sandstone  in  Columbia,  Mar- 
quette, Waushara  and  Green  Lake  counties  are  all  distinctly  "  sheep's 
backs."  The  main  Arclucan  region  of  Ceutral  Wisconsin,  stretching 
westward  from  the  Wisconsin  to  Black  river,  does  not  show  any  dis- 
tinct "roclies  moutont'es,"  it  being  to  the  west  of  the  region  of 
greatest  glaciation.  Further  east,  in  Shawano  and  adjoining  counties, 
these  shapcr.  would  be  expected.  The  Silurian  strata  of  Central  Wis- 
consin are  either  too  fragile  or  too  susceptible  to  the  solving  action 
of  the  atmospheric  waters,  to  have  received  or  retained  the  "roche 
moutouC-e"  shape. 
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Drift  hills  and  ridges  occur  over  all  of  the  drift-bearing  area  of 
Central  Wisconsin.     In  the  region  north  of  the  east  and  west  drift 
limit,  in  Marathon,  Wood,  and  Clark  counties,  they  do  not,  however, 
show  any  distinct  morainic  character;  but  in  Dane,  Sauk,  Columbia, 
eastern  Adams,  Marquette,  Green  Lake,  Waushara,   Waupaca  and 
Portage  counties,  they  show  this  character  in  a  marked  degree.  More- 
over, there  is,  in  these  counties,  a  certain  belt  of  country,  the  western 
border  of  which  is  never  very  far  from  the  eastern  edge  of  the  drift- 
less  area,  in  which  the  "knobby  "  drift  hills  reach  an  unusual  de- 
velopment, the  drift  materials  are  thicker  than  elsewhere,  and  the 
surface  of  the  country  is  dotted  with  circular  or  winding  depressions, 
without  outlet,  of  very  varying  size,  and  often  occupied  by  ponds  or 
lakes.     To  these  depressions,  in  certain  other  parts  of  Wisconsin, 
where  they  are  to  be  recognized  on  a  still  larger  scale,  the  name  of 
"  potash  kettles"  has  been  applied,  in  allusion  to  their  commou  shape; 
and  the  belt  of  country  in  which  they  occur  has  been  designated  as 
the  " Potash  Kettle  Range,"  or,  more  simply,  the  "Kettle  Range." 
These  latter    names  have  heretofore  been  applied  especially  to  a 
narrow  and   very  marked  range  which  follows  the  divide  between 
the  valley  of    Lake   Michigan   and  that  in   which  lie  Green  Bay, 
Lake    Winnebago,    and   the    head   waters    of    Rock  river.      Prot 
Chamberliu  has  traced  this  belt  southward  to  the  northeastern  part  of 
Rock  county,  where  heiinds  it  bifurcating,  one  branch  running  south- 
eastward into  Illinois,  whilst  the  other,  curving  west  and  northwest, 
enters  the  Central   Wisconsin  district  on   the   south  line  of  Dane 
county,  in  the  towns  of  Rutland  and  Dunkirk. 

From  the  south  line  of  Dane  county  northward,  the  **  Kettle  Range" 
is  now  recognized  for  the  first  time,  having  been  traced  for  a  distance 
of  over  120  miles,  as  far  as  the  line  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  Rail- 
road, in  Portage  and  Waupaca  counties;  beyond  which  it  is  known 
to  extend  until  it  becomes  merged  into  the  great  accumulations  of 
morainic  drift  which  stretch  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Wolf  and 
Oconto  rivers  westward,  over  a  large  part  of  the  Archsean  region  of 
the  north  part  of  the  state.  The  Central  Wisconsin  "  Kettle  Range  " 
reaches  in  parts  a  much  greater  width  than  that  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  stiite,  and  its  inner  edge  is  not  so  well  defined.  These  diflTerences, 
however,  admit  of  a  satisfactory  explanation.  Plate  XXVI  shows 
the  position  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  Range,  whose  course  and  char- 
acter are  described  in  more  detail  in  what  follows. 

Beginning  on  the  south,  we  find,  in  the  towns  of  Rutland,  T.  5,  R. 
10  E.,  western  Dunkirk,  T.  5,  R.  11  E.,  and  northeastern  Oregon, 
T.  5,  R.  9  E.,  a  considerable  development  of  knolls  and  ridges  of 
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gravel,  with  a  number  of  depressions  occupied  by  small  lakes,  one  of 
which,  on  Sec.  3,  T.  5,  li.  10  E.,  is  a  mile  in  length.  The  belt  in  these 
towns  has  a  width  of  about  eight  miles,  and  a  course  west  of  north. 
In  southwestern  Dunn,  T.  6,  R  10  E.,  and  Fitchburg,  T.  6,  E.  9  E., 
a  bow  is  made  to  the  westward,  the  convex  side  of  which  reaches  the 
northwest  part  of  Oregon,  where  knolls  and  large  well  marked  dry 
kettles  are  to  be  seen,  and  the  width  is  not  more  than  from  4  to  6 
miles.  In  southwestern  Madison,  T.  7,11.  9  E.,  the  inner  edge  of  the 
belt  reaches  the  western  ends  of  Lakes  Monona  and  Mendota,  where 
are  finely  marked  mammillary  knolls,  rising  50  to  75  feet  above  the 
lakes,  and  arranged  in  lines  transverse  to  the  axes  of  the  lake  valleys. 
The  western  side  of  this  part  of  the  belt  is  on  the  high  ground  of 
Middleton  prairie,  where  kettles  and  knolls  are  to  be  seen  at  an  ele- 
vation of  300  and  more  feet  above  the  Madison  lakes.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  low  ground  of  northeastern  Middleton,  where  is  quite  a 
cluster  of  water-filled  kettles.  From  Middleton  the  range  passes  into 
Springfield,  T.  10,  R.  8  E.,  where  the  best  development  ia  in  the 
northwest  corner,  and  the  width  is  some  four  miles.  The  high  divide 
between  the  Wisconsin  and  Catfish  rivers  is  crossed  in  the  adjoining 
portions  of  Springfield,  Dane,  T.  11,  R.  8  E.,  Berry,  T.  10,  R.  7  E., 
and  Roxbury,  T.  11,  R.  7  E.  In  Roxbury  the  belt  descends  abrupt- 
ly 200  feet  into  the  low  ground  of  the' valley  of  the  Wisconsin.  Hand- 
somely shaped  and  deep,  kettles  are  seen  in  Roxbury,  on  Sections  8,  9 
and  16  in  a  low  area,  surrounded  by  eleven  entirely  isolated  rock 
bluff's,  and  two  quite  large  kettle  lakes  are  found  on  the  north  side  of 
the  town.  Columbia  county  is  entered  in  tlie'town  of  West  Point, 
T.  12,  R.  7  E.,  where  the  same  characters  as  observed  in  Roxbury 
are  continued. 

The  Kettle  Range  crosses  the  Wisconsin  river  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  town  of  West  Point,  and  continuing  northward  along  the  east 
side  of  Sauk  prairie,  reaches  the  foot  of  the  Baraboo  bluffs  in  T.  11, 
R.  6  E.,  and  T.  11,  R.  7  E.,  Sauk  county.  On  top  of  the  bluffs  im- 
mediately north  of  here  it  is  not  well  marked,  but  in  the  gorge  in 
which  lies  DeviPs  Lake,  and  which  makes  a  complete  cut  through  the 
range,  arc  very  large  accumulations  of  drift  materials.  The  lake  it- 
self really  occupies  a  kettle  depression,  being  held  in  position  by  im- 
mense heaps  of  entirely  unmodified  drift  at  each  extremity.  These 
hills  rise  over  100  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake,  the  southern  one 
falling  off  on  the  side  away  from  the  lake  to  over  150  feet,  and  the 
northern  one  fully  100  feet,  below  its  level.  The  thickness  of  the 
drift  in  the  gorge  must  be  nearly,  if  not  more  than,  300  feet.  It  has 
been  shown  on  a  previous  page,  that  in  this  gorge  we  have,  in  all 
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probability,  an  ancient  erosion  channel  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  which, 
becoming  blocked  during  the  glacial  times,  was  nev^er  after  regained. 
The  Devil'B  Lake  drift  appears  to  lie  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Ket- 
tle Kange,  no  marked  development  of  which  is  to  be  seen  on  top  of 
the  bluff  for  two  miles  east,  when  knolls  of  limestone,  pebbles,  and 
erratics  of  large  size,  are  met  with  at  the  greatest  elevations. 

Northward  from  Devil's  Lake  the  Range  traverses  the  Baraboo 
valley  —  in  which  large  heaps  of  unmodified  drift  occur  near  the  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name  —  and  passing  thence  through  northern  Sauk 
county,  crosses  the  Wisconsin  into  northwestern  Columbia  (Newport 
and  Lewiston),  and  southeastern  Adams.  Here  begins  the  great  de- 
velopment of  kettles,  both  dry  and  lake-filled,  which  is  continued 
northward  —  the  width  of  the  whole  range  at  the  same  time  greatly 
expanding  —  through  northwestern  and  northern  Marquette,  Wau- 
shara, eastern  Portage,  and  western  Waupaca  counties,  to  the  line  of 
the  Wisconsin  Central  railroad,  and  for  an  indefinite  distance  in  the 
less  settled  and  unsettled  regions  beyond.  In  Waushara  county,  the 
Kange  has  attained  a  width  of  fully  five  and  twenty  miles,  the  kettles, 
lakes,  knolls  and  ridges  lying  thickly  spread  over  the  whole  surface. 
As  instances  of  finely  marked  kettles,  may  be  mentioned  those  that 
occur  very  numerously  over  the  town  of  Springfield,  Marquette 
county,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  Lincoln,  Adams  county.  These 
are  for  the  most  part  dry,  often  quite  perfectly  circular,  50  feet  in 
depth  and  500  feet  in  width  at  top.  They  occur  quite  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  driftless  area,  and  within  a  mile  of  one  of  the  fragile  sandstone 
towers  of  that  district  —  Pilot  Knob.  The  elevation  above  Lake 
Michiiran  is  550  feet.  Excellent  illlustrations  of  lake-filled  kettles 
are  to  be  found  in  the  very  numerous  lakes  of  the  towns  of  Marion, 
Mount  Morris,  and  Springwater,  Waushara  county.  Some  of  these 
are  of  quite  large  size,  as,  for  instance.  Silver  lake,  near  Wautoma, 
which  is  over  a  mile  in  length.  They  lie  quite  often  in  deep  depres- 
sions, the  water  level  not  unfrequently  standing  at  25  to  40  feet  below 
the  top  of  the  banks,  which  are  wholly  of  gravel,  and  very  steep,  in 
some  cases  almost  perpendicular.  Two  or  more  lakes  commonly 
occur  close  together,  the  bank  between  them  having  a  width  on  top 
scarcely  enough  for  a  wagon  road,  and  a  steep  descent  to  the  watei 
on  either  side.  This  is  finely  shown  in  the  case  of  Silv^er  Lake,  al- 
ready cited,  and  the  nearly  as  large  and  partly  peat-filled  lake  imme- 
diately north  of  it.  The  average  elevation  of  the  country  in  which 
all  of  these  lakes  lie  is  about  400  feet,  and  the  country  between  them 
is  everywhere  pitted  with  smaller  dry  kettles. 

Further  west,  in  Waushara  county,  in  the  towns  of  Coloma,  Rich- 
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ford,  Deerfield  and  Rose,  is  a  belt  of  greater  altitude,  550  to  consid- 
erably over  600  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  Here  the  lakes  are  less 
abundant,  the  drift  taking  on  rather  the  character  of  ridges  and  knolls, 
though  tortuous  dry  kettles  are  frequent.  This  ridge  region  is  the 
divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  and  the 
drift  depositions  within  it  seem  to  have  suffered  little  modification 
since  their  first  formation.  The  roads  running  eastward  from  Colo- 
ina,  on  Burr  Oak  prairie,  pass  over  parts  of  tliis  great  morainic  heap 
where  its  structure  and  nature  are  seen  to  great  advantage. 

For  further  ideas  as  to  the  Kettle  Range,  its  position,  varying 
width,  and  great  numbers  of  lakes,  as  compared  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  state,  reference  should  be  made  to  Plate  XXVI.  The  lakes  on 
this  plate  are  all,  except  mill  ponds,  that  are  given  on  the  township 
plats  of  the  region  mapped,  and  are  accurately  placed,  although  the 
map  is  of  so  small  scale.  No  doubt,  others,  not  on  the  plats,  occur  in 
considerable  numbers. 

The  materials  of  the  drift  are  bowlders,  gravel,  sand  and  clay. 
Bowlders  are  scattered  thickly  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  drift 
region.     Nearly  all  are  of  some  sort  of  crystalline  rock,  sandstone  oc- 
curring very  rarely,  and  limestone  —  except  as  large  sized  pebbles  — 
still  more  rarely.     Of  the  crystalline  rock  bowlders,  those  of  gneiss 
of  some  form  or  other  greatly  predominate,  making  up  50  to  75  per 
cent,  of  all.     Next  in  abundance  to  the  true  gneiss  bowlders,  are  those 
of  some  form  of  brown- weathering,  hornblendic  rock,  which  is  gen- 
erally syenite,  and  nearly  always  gneissoid  in  texture.     Of  80  erratics 
counted  within  a  few  rods  along  the  lake  shore  of  the  University  farm 
at  Madison,  44  were  gneiss,  15  gneissoid  syenite,  9  granite,  3  diorite, 
2  red  porphyry,  2   quartzite,  2  sandstone,  1   red  felsite,  1  granulite 
and  1  fine-grained  slate.     Whilst  other  rocks  are  often  included,  these 
numbers  ex})re8S,  in  a  general  way,  what  is  true  for  the  whole  region. 
The  gneiss  bowlders  vary  much  in  niineralogical  composition  and 
closeness  of  grain,  but  are  nearly  always  very  distinctly  laminated, 
and  often  much  contorted.     Occasionally  they  run  into  mica  slates  on 
the   one   hand,    and   gneissoid   granite  on   the  other.     The  granita 
bowlders  vary  also,  but  pink  orthoclas^  granites  are  most  common. 
All  over  the  region,  from  Dane  northward  to  Waushara,  and  prob- 
ably far  beyond,  red  porphyry  and  compact  red  felsite  bowlders  are 
very  noticeable  from  their  bright  red  color,  although  forming  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of   erratics.     They  include 
kinds  in  which  there  is  a  compact  red  felsitic  matrix,  with  dissemi- 
nated hyaline  and  amygdaloidal  quartz;  others  in  which  both  quartz 
and  felspar  are  porphyritic;  others  in  which,  in  addition  to  these,  the 
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red  matrix  itself  develops  large  crystalline  faces;  and  still  others  in 
which  the  aphanitic  matrix  constitutes  the  whole  rock. 

Quartzite  bowlders  are  not  at  all  common  except  in  one  or  two  lim- 
ited districts.  One  of  these  is  in  eastern  Dane  county,  in  the  towns 
of  Medina  and  Deerfield,  where  they  are  abundant,  and  associated 
with  bowlders  of  conglomerate,  both  having  beyond  doubt  come  from 
a  mound  of  quartzite  a  few  miles  northeast  in  Dodge  county.  It 
might  be  expected  that  the  Baraboo  quartzite  ranges  would  have  had 
their  rock  scattered  very  widely  in  the  country  to  the  southward,  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  In  the  Baraboo  valley,  and  still  more  in  the 
country  immediately  south  of  the  ranges,  quartzite  bowlders  of  large 
size  are  very  abundant.  Further  south  they  occur  sparingly  as  far 
as  the  region  about  Lodi,  including  talcose  quartz-slate,  also  undoubt- 
edly from  the  Baraboo  ranges.  Still  further  south  they  are  more  no- 
ticeable for  their  absence  than  their  presence.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  rather  unexpected  fact  admits  of  a  very  satisfactory  explanation. 
Sandstone  bowlders  are  rare,  not  because  sandstone  is  not  abundant 
in  the  regions  over  which  the  drift  movement  took  place,  but  because  of 
the  very  friable  nature  of  the  rock.  Those  sandstone  bowlders  that  are 
found  are  always  either  somewhat  quartzitic,  or,  as  is  more  frequent- 
ly the  case,  are  rendered  hard  by  a  large  amount  of  cementing  brown 
iron  oxide.  Amongst  the  smaller  materials  of  the  drift  are  sometimes 
found  hard  ferruginous  concretions  which  are  recognized  as  coming 
from  the  great  sandstone  region  of  the  heart  of  the  state.  That  large 
limestone  bowlders  should  be  so  very  rare  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
ease  with  which  that  rock  is  worn  into  smaller  sizes. 

One  of  the  most  interestfing  substances  found  in  the  drift,  though 
hardly  attaining  the  size  of  a  bowlder,  is  the  native  copper,  which  is 
found  in  fragments  widely  scattered  over  the  northwest,  from  Ohio  to 
Minnesota.  These  native  copper  fragments  are  far  more  abundant 
in  Wisconsin  than  elsewhere,  and  far  more  abundant  there  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  Specimens  weighing  from  a' few  ounces  up  to 
30,  40,  and  even  50  pounds,  are  constantly  found  in  digging.  The 
late  Dr.  Lapham  informed  me  that  the  coppersmiths  in  Milwaukee 
purchased  from  finders  yearly  several  hundred  pounds  of  this  copper. 
Ancient  implements  of  copper  have  been  found  very  abundantly  in 
Wisconsin,  the  largest  collection  of  siach  relics  in  the  world  now  being 
in  possession  of  the  State  Historical  Society  at  Madison.  It  has  been 
argued  that  these  implements  prove  a  high  degree  of  civilization  for 
the  races  that  occupied  the  northern  United  States  in  remote  times, 
since  copper  smelting  is  an  art  unknown  to  the  more  barbarous  peo- 
ples.    It  is  evident  enough,  however,  that  there  is  a  direct  connection 
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between  the  abundance  of  copper  implements,  and  the  abundance  of 
drift  copper  fragments,  which  in  ancient  times  were  probably  much 
more  plenty  on  the  surface  than  now,  and  which  by  pounding  could 
yield  any  and  all  of  the  implements  ever  found.  Even  a  simple  melt- 
ing down  was  unnecessary',  and  is  directly  disproved  by  the  occur- 
rence on  the  tools  of  unalloyed  silver.  Some  of  the  copper  for  these 
ancient  implements  may  have  been  obtained  directly  from  its  home 
in  the  rock,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  but  this  required,  of 
course,  no  more  smelting  than  the  drift  fragments. 

In  size  the  bowlders  vary  much,  but  there  is  generally  a  marked 
break  in  size  between  them  and  the  "pebbles,"  the  latter  being  pre- 
dominatingly of  limestone,  the  former  of  crystalline  rocks  of  various 
kinds.  In  general  the  largest  bowlders  are  found  farther  north.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  district  the  larger  ones  run,  commonly,  from 
two  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  rarely  exceeding  the  latter  ligure,  though 
occasionally  running  to  as  much  as  10  feet  in  one  dimension.  In 
Waushara  county,  especially  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Kettle  Range, 
bowlders  5  to  10  feet  in  diameter  are  very  plenty,  occurring  sometimes 
in  thick  clusters,  as  on  the  hill  immediately  north  of  the  village  of 
Poysippi,  and  in  several  other  places  in  the  neighborhood,  where  many 
of  one  kind  are  found,  giving  rise  to  some  doubt  as  to  the  possible  ex- 
istence of  the  rock  in  place.  The  largest  bowlder  observed  anywhere  in 
the  district  lies  at  the  edge  of  a  wood  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  16,  T.  18, 
K.  11  E.,  Waushara  county.  It  is  a  red  granite,  sharp-angled,  13i- 
feet  higli,  30  feet  long,  and  22  wide,  measures  110  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, is  buried  in  its  lower  part  to  an  unknown  extent,  and  came  from 
a  large  outcrop  about  four  miles  east.  In  sliape,  the  smaller  bowlders 
are  often  very  much  rounded,  the  angularity  increasing  with  the  size, 
but  depending  also  much  upon  composition,  hornblendic  bowlders  al- 
ways showing  more  rounding.  Scratched  and  polished  bowlders  are 
often  seen,  but  do  not  form  any  large  proportion,  and  are  generally  of 
the  harder  and  less  destructible  rocks,  such  as  quartziteand  gi-anite. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  bowlders,  it  may  be  said  that, 
whilst  scattered  widely  over  the  whole  region,  they  are  more  plenty 
in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  district,  and 
are  especially  numerous  along  the  inner  (eastern)  edge  of  the  Ket- 
tle Range.  The  greatest  development  of  bowlders  noticed  in  Cen- 
tral Wisconsin  was  in  eastern  Waushara  county,  and  in  the  adjoin- 
ing portions  of  Portage  and  Wailpaca.  North  of  the  village  of 
Poysippi,  as  already  stated,  the  hill  is  thickly  studded  with  immense 
bowlders  of  a  coarse,  knotty  gneiss,  composed  chiefly  of  black  mica 
and  pink  felspar.     In  the  town  of  Rose,  T.  20,  R.  10  E.,  the  slope 
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eastward  from  the  high  prairie  of  the  next  town  to  the  west  is  strewn 
with  immense  bowlders  in  a  very  striking  manner,  and  the  same  thing 
is  to  be  observed  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  further  north,  along  the  lines 
of  the  Wisconsin  Central  and  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  railroads, 
east  of  Amherst  Junction.  Clusters  of  bowlders  are  very  common, 
even  much  further  south,  as  in  the  central  part  of  the  town  of  Mar- 
cellon,  Columbia  county,  and  in  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  3,  Deerfield, 
Dane  county,  where  the  bowlders  are  scarcely  more  than  ten  feet 
apart,  over  an  area  of  some  10  to  15  acres.  When  these  clusters  oc- 
cur, they  are  very  apt  to  be  mostly  of  one  kind.  Altitude  has  evi- 
dently had  no  influence  whatever  on  the  distribution  of  bowlders,  since 
they  are  found  on  the  highest  and  lowest  parts  of  the  country,  indif- 
ferently. East  of  Devil's  Lake,  in  the  towns  of  Greenfield  and  Mer- 
rimack, they  are  found  in  abundance  and  of  large  size  on  the  highest 
est  portion  of  the  Baraboo  bluffs,  at  altitudes  of  over  900  feet  above 
Lake  Michigan.  Bowlders  are  found,  also,  on  the  tops  of  all  the  iso- 
lated bluifs  that  occur  within  the  drift-bearing  area.  Very  large 
hornblendic  erratics,  for  instance,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  very  summit 
of  the  limestone  bluff*  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  town  of  Spring- 
field, Marquette  county.  This  bluff  lies  on  the  top  of  the  divide  be- 
tween the  waters  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  has  a  height  above 
its  base  of  200  feet,  and  a  total  altitude  of  730  feet  above  Lake  Mich- 
igan. It  lies  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Kettle  Range,  and  a  mile  or 
two  west,  in  a  country  200  to  250  feet  lower,  the  drift  has  ceased  alto- 
gether. 

Gravel  makes  up  a  large  part  of  the  drift  accumulations,  though  not 
60  great  a  proportion  as  the  sand.  Two  general  kinds  of  gravel  may 
be  noted,  the  coarse  and  the  fine,  the  former  occurring  more  especially 
in  those  regions  where  the  drift  appears  to  take  on  a  true  morainic 
character,  forming  knolls  and  ridges,  and  the  sides  of  many  of  the 
depressions  of  the  Kettle  Range,  whilst  the  finer  gravel  is  met  with 
commonly  in  the  valleys  of  streams,  or  wherever  a  distinct  stratified 
arrangement  of  the  loose  materials  is  perceptible.  The  coarse  gravel 
is  for  the  most  part  of  limestone  pebbles,  with  which  are  mingled 
some  pebbles  of  white  chert,  and  some  of  various  crystalline  rocks, 
which  increase  in  quantity  towards  the  north.  The  ordinary  limestone 
pebbles  are  of  a  white  color,  run  from  three  or  four  to  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  are  commonly  oblong  in  shape,  much  rounded  at 
the  ends,  and  often  have  one  or  two  sides  smoothed  and  striated.  Not 
unfrequently  fossils  are  contained,  indicating  the  origin  of  the  peb- 
bles, which  is  also  to  be  inferred  from  their  lithological  characters. 
The  coarse  unstratified  gravel  is  widely  distributed  over  all  the  region 
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east  of  the  drift  limit  and  south  of  tlie  line  of  the  Wisconsin  Central 
railroad,  in  Portage  and  Waupaca  counties,  and  also  to  an  indefinite 
distance  further  north.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  Kettle  Range  it- 
self, but  is  not  entirely  restricted  to  it.  Even  northward,  into  the 
region  of  the  Archaean  rocks,  the  gravel  is  partly  of  limestone  peb- 
bles, which  have  been  brought  from  the  limestone  formations  to  the 
eastward.  In  the  region  north  of  the  driftless  area  and  west  of  the 
Kettle  Range  —  including  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin  as  far  north 
as  the  northern  line  of  Marathon  county,  and  the  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Wisconsin  and  Black  rivers,  in  northern  Wood,  and  in 
Marathon  and  Clark  counties  —  whilst  erratics  are  often  seen,  some- 
times in  clusters  of  very  large  bowlders,  the  coarse  limestone  gravel 
appears  wholly  wanting.  The  fine  gravel  consists,  more  largely  than 
the  coarse,  of  pebbles  of  quartz  and  various  crystalline  rocks.  It  is 
to  be  seen,  finely  stratified,  in  the  drift  of  stream  valleys,  and  in  some 
places  far  away  from  the  streams,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  divide  be- 
tween Black  and  Yellow  rivers,  where  it  occurs  interstratified  with 
sand  and  clay  to  a  thickness  of  over  100  feet. 

Sand  appears  to  make  up  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  drift  de- 
posits. It  is  commonly  light-cx)lored  and  purely  silicious,  but  is  often 
mingled  with  more  or  less  clayey  material,  both  when  in  the  plainly 
stratified  and  the  more  or  less  unstratified  conditions.  Occasionally 
it  is  stained  brown  with  hydrous  iron-oxide,  and  when  stratified  alter- 
nates in  different  colored  bands.  The  explanation  of  the  lar^e  pre- 
ponderance of  sand  over  clay  in  the  Central  Wisconsin  drift  will  ap- 
pear hereafter. 

Clay  occurs,  as  already  said,  to  a  considerable  extent  mingled  with 
the  sand,  over  which  it  sometimes  prc])onderates  greaily,  forming  a 
firm,  tenacious  clay,  which  is  stuck  full  of  scratched  and  polished  peb- 
bles  and  bowlders,  and  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  ''  till "  of  the 
Scotch  geologists.  Such  a  clay,  however,  is  not  often  to  be  seen. 
Something  like  it  appears  in  the  heaps  that  lie  on  the  high  prairies 
of  northern  Dane  and  southern  Columbia,  but  the  only  places  where 
an  apparently  true  till  has  been  noticed  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Devil's 
Lake,  for  a  better  understanding  of  whose  position  reference  should 
be  made  to  Plate  XIX,  and  the  descriptions  accompanying  it.  The 
lake  lies  in  a  perpendicularly  walled  gorge,  500  to  600  feet  deep, 
which  passes  entirely  through  the  main  quartzite  range  of  the  Bara- 
boo.  This  gorge  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  be- 
tween three  and  a  half  and  four  miles  in  length.  At  the  northern 
end  its  course  is  nearlv  due  north  and  south  for  over  a  mile,  when  it 
turns  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  runs  for  the  rest  of  its  length  but 
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little  south  of  east.  Devil's  Lake  lies  in  the  north  and  south  portion 
of  the  gorge.  At  its  northern  end  a  hill  of  drift  rises  abruptly  from 
the  water  to  a  height  of  100  feet,  falling  on  the  further  side  as  ab- 
ruptly over  200  feet  to  the  Baraboo  river.  A  short  distance  beyond 
the  southern  end  of  the  lake  a  similar  hill  chokes  the  gorge  from  si^de 
to  side,  rising  100  feet  from  the  lake  level,  and  on  the  eastern  side 
sinking  rapidly  until  at  its  eastern  end  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  is 
full  150  feet  below  the  lake.  Through  this  hill  a  deep  cutting  is 
made  for  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  The  sides  of  the 
cutting  show  no  sign  of  stratification,  but  only  a  sandy  tenacious  clay 
with  numerous  scratched  pebbles  and  bowlders,  the  latter  including 
the  usual  kinds  of  crystalline  rocks,  but  also  a  number  of  quartzite, 
some  of  which  are  much  smoothed  and  striated.  The  large  drift  cut- 
ting near  Baraboo  shows  something  the  same  sort  of  material,  which 
is,  however,  much  more  sandy,  and  has  traces  of  a  crude  stratification. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  till  like  clays  occur  somewhat  widely  in  tho 
region  of  the  Kettle  Eange,  but  the  rare  cuttings  make  this  conject- 
ural only.  In  southeastern  Adams  county,  in  the  region  about  Big 
Spring,  quite  a  large  area  occurs  in  which  the  surface  material  is  a 
red  tenacious  clay.  No  cutting  was  seen  in  this  clay,  and  its  exact 
relations  and  structure  are  doubtful. 

Stratified  clays,  often  fine-laminated,  are  found  in  the  valleys  of 
most  of  the  streams  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Central  Wiscon- 
sin district,  where  they  are  interstratified  with  fine  gravel  and 
sand,  and  are  often  utilized  for  making  brick.  Such  clays  are  found 
at  a  number  of  places  in  the  Catfish  Valley,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Madison,  at  Oregon,  at  Stoughton,  etc.,  at  times  yielding 
a  pure  white  or  cream  colored  brick,  at  others,  an  ordinary  red  brick. 
The  following  analysis  is  of  one  of  the  latter  kind,  from  a  pit  in  the 
valley  through  which  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railroad  passes,  on 
the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  17,  T.  7,  R.  9  E.,  about  one  mile  west  of  the 
University  at  Madison:  silica,  75.80;  alumina,  11.07;  iron  peroxide, 
3.53;  iron  protoxide,  0.31;  lime,  1.84;  magnesia,  0.08;  carbonic  di- 
oxide, 1.09;  potassa,  1.14;  soda,  0.40;  water,  1.54;  hygroscopic  moist- 
ure, 2.16  =  99.56. 

Tliese  clays  contain  occasionally  small  pebbles  of  limestone  which, 
on  being  baked  in  the  middle  of  the  brick  will  subsequently  "  slack  " 
and  cause  it  to  burst  open.  The  clays  that  produce  the  light  or 
cream-colored  brick  contain  not  uiifrequently  as  much  iron  as  the 
ordinary  red  clays,  but  are  very  much  more  calcareous,  resembling  in 
this  regard  the  famous  Milwaukee  brick  clay. 

The  different  behaviours  of  these  two  classes  of  clay  under  heat  is 
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evidently  due  largely  to  the  diflference  in  amount  of  lime  and  magne- 
Biam  carbonates,  but  is  not  well  understood. 

An  attempt  to  study  out  the  system  of  arrangement  of  the  drift 
materials  meets  with  no  little  difficulty  from  the  rarity  of  natural 
or  artificial  sections.  Enough  information  can,  however,  be  obtained 
from  the  few  sections  that  do  occur,  and  from  records  of  well-borings, 
to  show  plainly  enough  the  existence  of  the  two  classes  of  material, 
the  unstratified  and  stratified.  The  unstratified  condition  character- 
izes always  the  moraine-like  heaps  of  limestone  pebbles,  and  is  in 
general  the  condition  of  the  materials  occurring  on  high  land,  and  ail 
along  the  Kettle  Range,  where,  however,  there  is  often  visible,  in  the 
sand,  a  rude  sort  of  bedding,  not  due  to  aqueous  action,  but  indicat- 
ing merely  a  gradual  growth  of  the  deposits.  The  knobby  hills, 
when  not  formed  of  limestone  pebbles,  are  often  made  up  of  layers  of 
sand  conforming  roughly  to  the  outlines  of  the  hills. 

Stratified  drift  is  to  be  seen  in  the  valleys  of  streams,  as  also  in 
many  not  now  occupied  by  streams.  A  few  instances  will  serve  to 
give  an  idea  of  what  is  a  general  truth.  About  a  mile  east  of  the 
Wisconsin,  on  the  side  of  the  road  from  the  village  of  Knowlton, 
Marathon  county,  to  the  railroad  bridge,  finely  stratified  sand  and 
gravel  may  be  seen,  at  an  elevation  of  over  50  feet  above  the  river. 
The  pebbles  are  all  small,  much  rounded,  and  consist  predominatingly 
of  granite,  with  some  diorite,  quartz,  etc.,  and  no  limestone.  At 
Montello,  Marquette  county,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Fox 
river,  flowing  wells  are  obtained  from  what  appears  to  be  strati- 
fied drift.  The  wells  are  50  to  90  feet  deep,  and  pass  through  a 
series  of  layers  of  sand,  graved,  and  clay,  the  gravel  layers  at  difter- 
ent  horizons  yielding  water.  A  number  of  railroad  cuttings  in  the 
vicinity  of  Madison,  and  to  the  southward  along  the  Catfish  valley, 
show  finely  stratified  drift,  one  of  the  best  points  being  at  Stoughton 
depot,  where  a  bank  25  feet  high  shows  very  regular  layers,  three 
to  four  inches  thick,  of  alternating  sand  and  gravel.  On  the  opposite 
Bide  of  the  Catfish,  at  a  lower  level,  the  following  alternation  occurs: 

Soil 1 

Fine  gravel 4 

Cross-laminated  sand 4 

Fine  gravel 1  6 

Cross-laminated  sand 3 

Horizontally  laminated  sand 2         2 

White  brick  clay  to  river  level 15 

30         6 
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Of  the  total  amoant  of  the  drift  materials,  it  is  difScult  to  moke 
a  satisfactory  estimate,  since  the  thickness  is  so  very  variable.  The 
greatest  amount  of  material  appears  to  be  in  the  region  of  the  Kettle 
Range,  and  especially  in  that  part  of  it  that  occupies  Waushara  and 
the  adjoining  counties.  Wells  in  the  town  of  Oasis,  Waushara  county, 
are  sunk  140  to  150  feet,  without  striking  rock.  The  drift  hills  of  the 
Devil's  Lake  gorge,  described  a  short  distance  back,  are  fully  200  feet 
thick,  and  may  reach  300.  The  drift  hill  on  the  University  grounds, 
Madison,  where  the  President's  house  stands,  is  107  feet  thick  to  the 
lake  level,  122  feet  to  rock.  The  Artesian  well  at  the  Capitol  Park, 
Madison,  is  180  feet  in  drift.  But  the  distinctly  stratified  drift  has 
often  also  a  considerable  thickness.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  in 
valleys,  wells  sunk  close  to  the  rocky  side  hills  will  pass  through  50  to 
100  feet  of  stratified  gravel,  sand  and  clay.  Nearly  all  the  valleys  have 
their  rock  bottoms  far  below  their  present  surfaces,  whilst  there  are 
even  evidences  of  entirely  obliterated  valleys.  On  the  high  prairie 
of  Arlington,  which  is  nearly  everywhere  underlaid,  at  a  shallow 
depth,  by  the  Lower  Magnesian,  wells  sunk  within  a  few  rods  of  a 
ledge  of  St.  Peters  sandstone,  on  the  S.  E.  qr..  Sec.  28,  pass  through 
over  100  feet  of  loose  materials.  Even  on  the  summit  of  the  divid- 
ing ridge  between  Black  and  Yellow  rivers,  apparently  stratified  drift 
has  a  thickness  of  over  100  feet.  In  all  of  the  drift-bearing  region, 
wells  commonly  pass  through  10  to  15  feet  of  drift-before  striking 
rock,  and  it  is  probably  far  within  the  truth  to  say  that  the  drift 
materials  are  ecjual  to  a  layer  50  to  60  feet  thick,  spread  over  the 
whole  drift-bearing  area. 

Three  kinds  of  evidence  are  available  with  regard  to  the  directions 
of  the  glacial  movement:  the  courses  of  the  strife  and  grooves  on 
the  underlying  rocks;  the  directions  of  the  lines  of  glacial  erosion; 
and  the  directions  of  travel  of  erratics  of  known  origin. 

Tlie  rocks  underlying  the  drift  quite  often  show  polishing^ 
strice^  and  grooves^  but  these  markings  have  not  remained  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  region,  either  on  account  of  the  exceedingly 
friable  nature  of  the  rock  on  which  they  have  been  made,  or,  if  the 
rock  be  limestone,  because  this  has  suflered  from  the  dissolving  action 
of  carbonated  water.  Moreover,  over  great  areas,  the  drift  conceals 
the  rock  hasement.  The  markings  observed  are  most  commonly  on 
limestone,  which  is  frequently  planed  and  scratched  in  a  beautiful 
manner.  One  observation  only  has  been  made  on  sandstone,  and  this 
M'herc  the  sandstone  was  unusually  hard.  The  only  Archaean  rocks 
on  which  the  markings  have  been  observed,  are  those  of  some  of  the 

isolated  areas  within  the  region  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone.     In  the 
Wis.  Sur.  — 40. 
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main  Arclitean  region  of  the  district,  no  marked  evidence  of  glacift- 
tion  liaa  been  observed.  The  following  Ie  a  tabulation  of  the  obser- 
vations made: 

DIRKCTIONS,  ETC.,  OF  GLACIAL  BTBIf  AMU  FCBROWS. 


sw 

_NW 
3NW 


4NWr 
NW-^1 


Columbia,. 


Columbia. 
Columbia 
Green  LoJte 


i.  73°  W. 

?.81"W. 
West. 


Tmitan  Limestone 
But)'  Limestone 
Buff  Lunestonc. 


Buff  Limeetone . . . 

Lower  Magnesian . 
Lowur  Mogneaian . 
Lower  Magneaiiui. 
Lower  Mo^euiaii 

Potsdam  similBtone 


Arcbiean  Quortzile 
Lower  Msf  tiesiiui 


jOwer  Maffties 


StriationB,  1  set  only. 

Striatiune,  1  set  only. 

Striations.  Painter 
lines  crossing  ut 
sniikll  anirliM. 

Strittlions.  Painter 
striieS.  40"  W. 

StriatioDs,  I  set  only. 

Striatioiu,  I  set  only. 

SIriationa,  1  set  only. 

IStriutionit.  Fainter 
lines  8.  W°  W. 

CiroovpB  very  mark- 
edly parallel,  on  the 
"KtOKsed"  end  of  a 

Grooves,  and  fine 
etriotions.  with  glus- 
ey  polished  Buriate. 

Stdations. 

Furrows  1'  6'  wifle. 
1  "-2"  deep ;  rtriationB 
in  same  direction. 

Striationa. 

Striationa,  I  set  only. 

Striationj-,  Ti'ry  close, 

paniUel ,   with    pol- 

If  bed  MiirfiU-1^ 


Tlie  linear  iopugi'apliy,  seen  in  lines  of  ntareli,  in  the  directions  of 
streams,  valleys,  narrow  ridget;,  and  lakes,  and  in  tlic  outlines  of  tbe 
areas  of  the  geological  formations,  has  been  described  before,  as  char- 
acterizing eEi>ecially  the  region  of  Dane  and  Columbia  counties;  and 
the  bearings  of  these  lines  Lave  been  shown  to  cttincide  with  the  bear- 
ings of  the  glacial  striiP.  A  very  brief  examination  of  the  table  just 
given,  together  witli  Plates  XXVI  and  XXA'I  A  of  this  volnme,  and 
the  Atlas  I'lates  of  Areas  D  and  E  will  serve  to  show  the  following 
interesting  facta.  Beginning  on  the  southeast,  in  the  towns  of  Albion 
and  Plea-iant  Springs,  and  following  a  curving  course  northwestward 
to  the  country  about  Lodi  in  Columbia  coiiuti',  we  liiid  the  glacial 
stria-  and  the  linear  formation  ontUnes,  stream,  lake,  and  marsh  direc- 
tions, etc.,  nndergoing  a  gradual  but  steafiy  change  from  a  nearly  dne 
south  direction  to  one  as  nearly  due  west,  and  we  find  this  westerly 
direction  continued  further  northward  into  the  country  of  the  Baraboo 
iTnutbeuliiiii. 
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ranges.  Moreover,  in  this  change  of  direction  a  constant  portion  is 
maintained  at  right  angles  to  the  curving  course  of  the  Kettle  Range. 
The  southeast  bearing  observed  in  Albion  is  an  exception  to  this  state- 
ment, but  this  direction  is  evidently  merely  a  local  one,  since  in  the 
country  immediately  east,  as  I  am  informed  by  Prof.  Chamberlin,  a 
constant  direction  to  the  south  or  a  little  west  of  south  is  observed. 
Other  exceptions  appear  in  two  bearings  observed  in  the  country 
about  Baraboo,  but  these  are  from  places  in  the  valley  between  the 
two  quartzite  ranges,  and  are  evidently  due,  in  some  way,  to  their  in- 
fluence.  In  going  northward  through  the  eastern  parts  of  Columbia 
and  Dane  counties,  though  some  increase  in  westing  Is  seen,  the  gen- 
eral directions  are  more  nearly  southwest.  The  outline  of  an  area  of 
Trenton  limestone  that  occurs  in  the  adjoining  corners  of  Dane,  Co- 
lumbia and  Dodge  counties  has  been  given  in  Fig,  54.  North  of 
Columbia  county  the  linear  topography  continues  into  Green  Lake 
county,  but  further  west  is  not  marked,  nor  are  strice  often  to  be  ob- 
served. 

In  considering  the  origin  and  directions  of  travel  of  the  erratics 
and  pehhles  of  the  drift,  we  notice  at  once  two  classes  of  these  mate- 
rials, those  that  have  been  carried  but  short  distances  comparatively, 
and  whose  exact  place  of  origin  may  often  be  ascertained;  and  those 
that  have  traveled  all  the  way  from  the  Lake  Superior  country,  and 
whose  homes  can  generally  be  only  roughly  guessed  at.  It  is  from 
the  first  class  of  bowlders  that  we  can  get  our  best  ideas  of  the  direc- 
tions of  the  drift  movement,  not  only  because  of  the  certainty  of  their 
places  of  origin,  but  because  they  have  probably  moved  in  more  direct 
lines  than  those  that  have  come  from  great  distances.  The  following 
are  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  the  first  class  of  erratics.  In  the  eastern 
sections  of  the  town  of  Deerfield,  T.  7,  R.  12  E.,  Dane  county,  are 
many  bowlders  of  a  bluish-gray,  flinty  quartzite,  associated  with 
others  of  a  coarse  quartzite  conglomerate,  both  having  evidently  come 
from  the  mounds  of  Archsean  quartzite  that  rise  through  the  St. 
Peters  sandstone  on  Sees.  34,  35  and  36  of  the  town  of  Portland,  T. 
9,  R.  13  E.,  Dodge  county.  The  distance  traveled  is  from  9  to  14 
miles,  and  the  direction  of  travel  S.  25°- SO"*  W.,  coinciding  closely 
with  the  directions  of  the  topographical  lines.  On  the  top  of  the  hill 
just  west  of  the  depot  at  Lodi,  Columbia  county,  S.  E.  qr.  of  the  N.  W. 
qr.  of  Sec.  27,  T.  10,  R.  8  E.,  is  a  bowlder  some  eight  feet  high,  of  hard, 
brownish  sandstone,  having  a  vitrified  or  quartzitic  weathered  crust. 
Four  to  six  miles  due  east,  on  top  of  the  high  prairie  of  Arlington, 
are  five  small  patches  of  St.  Peters  sandstone,  the  rock  of  which  has 
characters  exactly  resembling  those  of  the  bowlder  at  Lodi.     Midway 
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between  the  bowlder  and  its  parent  rock,  on  top  of  Kingsley's  bluff, 
near  the  southeast  comer  of  Sec.  23,  the  LDwer  Magnesian  is  observed 
polished  and  striated  in  a  due  west  direction.  Several  of  the  valleys 
of  southern  Lodi  coincide  with  this  direction.  It  has  been  stated  as 
a  peculiar  fact  that  bowlders  of  the  quartzite  that  make  up  the  Bara- 
boo  ranges  are  not  found,  except  sparingly,  to  any  distance  south  of 
these  ranges,  although  of  large  size  and  abundant  on  both  flanks  of 
the  main  range,  and  even  on  its  higher  portions,  as  also  in  the  DeviFs 
Lake  gorge,  and  in  the  valley  between  the  two  ranges.  The  explana- 
tion evidently  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  east  and  west  trend  of  the 
quartzite  blufls  has  coincided  with  the  direction  of  the  drift  move- 
ment, which  is  proved  to  have  been  nearly  due  west  by  the  bearings 
of  the  grooves  and  striae  observed.  The  little  southing  that  appears 
in  these  bearings  would  not  carry  the  bowlders  any  distance  south 
before  reaching  the  eastern  limit  of  the  driftless  region.  Bowlders 
of  dark  colored  quartz-porphyry  are  found  along  the  road  between 
Montello  and  Kingston,  Marquette  county,  having  traveled  4  to  5 
miles  a  little  south  of  east  from  the  large  outcrops  on  Sees.  2  and  3, 
T.  15,  R.  11  E.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  of  Marion,  T.  18,  R. 
11  E.,  Waushara  county,  are  several  mounds  of  granite,  and  in  the 
country  for  several  miles  to  the  west  and  south  of  west,  bowlders  of 
the  same  rock  are  abundant.  One  of  these,  of  extraordinarily  great 
size,  and  already  mentioned  as  occurring  on  the  S.  K.  qr.  of  Sec.  16, 
has  traveled  in  a  direction  of  about  W.  10°  S.,  three  miles  from  the 
outcrop  on  the  east  line  of  Sec.  12.  A  number  of  angular  bowlders 
of  Lower  blagues i an  limestone  on  the  S.  E.  qr.,  See.  13,  T.  17,  R.  7 
E.,  Adams  county,  have  been  carried  in  a  similar  direction  from  the 
isolated  limestone  bhift's  on  Sees.  5  and  7,  T.  17,  R.  8  E.,  Marquette 
county.  A  large  bowlder,  30.5  feet  in  circumference,  of  very  coarsen 
granite,  with  hirge  surfaces  of  brilliant  felspar,  rests  on  top  of  tho 
hill  at  Waupaca,  Waupaca  county,  having  been  brought  eight  miles 
from  a  mound-like  outcrop  of  the  same  rock  on  Sec.  32,  T.  23,  R.  12 
E.,  in  a  direction  of  about  S.  60°  AV. 

But  these  bowlders,  whose  origin  is  so  near  their  present  positions, 
are  but  few  in  number,  compared  with  those  that  have  come  from 
great  distances.  Most  of  the  latter  have  been  brought  from  points 
100  to  300  miles  to  the  north,  and  possibly  from  ])laces  still  further 
north.  It  appears  probable  that  the  region  of  the  northern  peninsula 
of  Michigan  has  afforded  a  large  proportion  of  them,  though  it  is 
quite  possible  that  many  have  come  from  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  native  copper  fragments  we  may  su]>pose  to  have  l>een 
chiefly  brought  from  Keweenaw  Point,  for  a  distance  of  300  miles 
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and  over.  The  several  kinds  of  red  porphyry  erratics  are  of  very 
doubtful  origin.  No  such  rock  occurs  in  the  Huronian  or  Lauren- 
tian  of  North  AVisconsin  or  Michigan,  nor  am  I  aware  that  jany  oc- 
curs in  tlie  Copper  series  of  Lake  Superior,  except  in  the  state  of 
conglomerate  pebbles,  which  have  evidently  been  derived  from  an 
older  series.  The  limestone  pebbles  of  the  drift  have  come  from  all 
the  Silurian  limestones  of  eastern  Wisconsin,  the  Galena  and  Niag- 
ara formations  having  furnished  the  larger  part.  These  formations 
extend  in  continuous  belts  from  the  south  to  the  north  line  of  tho 
state,  so  that  it  is  not  often  possible  to  say  in  what  direction  the  peb- 
bles have  come. 

The  origin  of  the  sand  and  clay  of  the  drift  may  be  considered 
in  the  same  connection,  though  not  affording  more  than  a  general 
idea  as  to  tlie  direction  of  the  drift  movement.  The  great  prepon- 
derance of  sand  over  the  other  drift  materials,  in  much  of  Central 
Wisconsin,  is  without  doubt  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  surface 
spread  of  the  friable  Potsdam  sandstone  in  the  region  over  which  the 
drift  has  passed.  Sand  is,  however,  also  found  forming  most  of  tlie 
drift  even  far  north  in  the  Archaean  district,  where  it  is  sometimes  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  produce  sand  barrens.  This  fact  may  be  regarded 
as  proving  a  much  greater  surface  extent  north  and  east  in  the 
Archaean  area  of  the  sandstone  formation  in  preglacial  times.  The 
clay  has  come  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  limestone  formations,  and 
partly  from  the  kaolinization  of  felspathic  erratics,  but  its  principal 
source  would  seem  to  have  been  the  previously  kaolinized  granites 
and  gneisses  of  the  Archaean  region.  It  is  well  known  that  in  all 
southern  regions  where  the  drift  phenomena  are  unknown,  as  for  in- 
stance along  the  Blue  Ridge  from  Virginia  to  Alabama,  and  in  Bra- 
zil, the  felspathic  crystalline  rocks  are  found  rotted  to  great  depths. 
Hunt  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  recjion  of  the  Blue 
Kidge  this  ceases  to  be  the  case  north  of  the  southern  limit  of  tho 
glacial  drift,  whose  deposits  lie  npon  the  hard,  unaltered,  and  often 
polished  rock  surface,  and  has  inferred  the  removal  of  the  softened 
rock  by  the  glacial  forces.  In  that  small  portion  of  the  Archaean 
region  of  Wisconsin,  in  which  the  drift  is  insignificant  or  wanting 
entirely  —  as  along  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin  south  of  Stevens 
Point,  and  along  Black  river  south  of  the  crossing  of  the  Green  Bay 
road  —  decomposed  and  kaolinized  gneiss  and  granite  occur.  Over 
the  rest  of  the  Archaean  region,  on  the  contrary,  the  drift  rests  directly 
npon  the  unchanged  rock. 

No  fossils  of  any  kind  have  ever  come  to  my  attention  as  occurring 
in  the  drift  deposits  of  Central  Wisconsin. 
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Tlie  economic  contents  of  the  drift  are  of  considerable  importance. 
In  many  regions  of  the  state  where  other  limestones  are  either  absent 
or  yield  only  an  inferior  lime,  the  pebbles  of  the  drift  are  profitably 
burnt.  They  yield  often  an  excellent  white  lime,  as,  for  instance,  tct 
several  points  on  the  Baraboo  ranges,  and  in  the  sand  region  of  Mar- 
quette and  Waushara  counties.  Tlie  sand  and  gravel  of  the  drift  are 
ever3'where  put  to  use  for  the  ordinary  purposes.  The  gravel  is  occa- 
sionally transported  far  into  the  driftless  region  for  railroad  ballast- 
ing. The  stratified  clays  of  the  drift  are  everywhere  used  for  brick- 
making,  yielding  often,  as  at  Stoughton  and  Oregon,  in  Dane  county, 
a  cream-colored  brick  fully  equal  to  the  ''  Milwaukee  brick." 

The  facts  given  in  the  foregoing  pages  will  warrant  a  few  briefly 
stated  theoretical  conclusions : 

(1)  The  drift  of  Central  Wisconsin  is  true  glacier  drift;  as  is 
well  shown  by  facts  similar  to  those  that  are  appealed  to  as  proof  of 
the  same  thing  in  other  glaciated  regions,  viz.:  the  unstratified  nature 
of  the  drift  materials,  except  in  stream  valleys;  the  frequent  moraine- 
like drift  hills  and  ridges;  the  absence  of  fossils,  marine  or  otherwise; 
the  abundance  of  well  rounded,  scratched,  and  polished  bowlders;  the 
existence  of  a  "till"  with  its  striated  pebbles;  the  polished,  striated 
and  grooved  condition  of  the  underlying  rock  surface;  the  linear  and 
parallel  erosion  outlines;  and  the  entire  lack  of  any  evidence  of  such  a 
submergence  of  the  region  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  working  of 
any  other  distributor  of  loose  materials  than  a  glacier.  Moreover,  in 
this  special  case,  there  is  positive  evidence  that  no  such  submergence 
ever  did  take  place.  This  evidence  is  found  in  the  sharply  defined 
character  and  position  of  the  drift  limit,  which  pays  no  attention  what- 
ever to  the  topography  of  the  country  it  traverses,  having  the  higher 
ground  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other,  and  crossing  the  highest 
ridges  and  lowest  valleys  indifterently.  Only  a  glacier  could  have 
ceased  its  action  along  such  a  line.  Had  the  drift  materials  been 
spread  by  floating  bergs,  the  sea  in  which  these  were  borne  would 
never  have  ceased  along  such  an  abrupt  line,  and,  moreover,  any  sea 
which  was  deep  enough  to  have  floated  icebergs  over  the  higher  por- 
tions of  the  Baraboo  ranges  would  have  carried  them  westward  unin- 
terruptedly to  the  Mississippi  river. 

(2)  The  Kettle  Range  of  Central  Wisconsin  is  a  continuous  ter- 
ininnl  and  lateral  moraine.  The  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  distinct  and  continuous  belt  of  unstratified  and  moraine-like  drift, 
which,  in  much  of  its  course,  lies  along  the  edge  of  the  driftless 
area,  or,  in  other  w^ords,  along  the  line  on  which  the  western  foot  of 
a  glacier  must  long  have  stood,  would  go  far  towards  proving  the 
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truth  of  this  proposition,  of  which,  however,  a  complete  demonstra- 
tion appears  to  be  at  hand.  In  all  the  country  just  inside  of  the 
Kettle  llange,  we  find  that  glacial  strise,  lines  of  glacial  erosion,  and 
lines  of  travel  of  erratics,  all  preserve  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the 
course  of  the  range,  although  that  course  veers  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  district  from  west  to  north.  East  of  the  Central  Wisconsin 
district,  as  previously  stated,  the  Kettle  Range  extends  eastward  and 
northeastward  to  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  valley  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan and  the  valley  in  which  lie  Green  Bay,  Lake  Winnebago  and  the 
head  waters  of  Rock  river,  and  along  this  ridge  northward  into 
Green  Bay  peninsula.  All  along  this  part  of  its  course.  Prof. 
Chamberlin  has  found  the  glacial  stria3  pointing  east  of  so^ith^  and 
towards  the  Kettle  Range,  whilst  along  the  middle  of  the  Green  Bay 
valley,  he  finds  the  stri®  directions  parallel  to  the  main  axis  of  the 
valley,  or  a  little  west  of  south.  On  the  west  side  of  this  great  valley, 
and  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  district,  the 
striae  trend  about  southwest,  whilst  still  further  west  they  gradually 
trend  further  to  the  west,  becoming  at  last  nearly  due  west,  or  at 
right  angles  to  the  western  Kettle  Range. 

We  have  then  a  most  beautiful  proof  that  at  one  time  the  Green 
Bay  valley  was  occupied  by  a  glacier,  which  was  not  merely  part  of  a 
universal  ice  sheet,  but  a  distinctly  separate  tongue  from  the  great 
northern  mass.  Tlie  end  of  this  glacier  was  long  in  northern  Rock 
county,  its  eastern  foot  on  the  east  Wisconsin  divide,  and  its  western 
on  the  summit  of  the  divide  between  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  river 
systems,  as  far  south  as  southern  Adams  county,  after  which  it  crossed 
into  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin,  and  from  that  into  the  headwaters 
of  the  Catfish  branch  of  Rock  river,  in  the  Dane  county  region. 
Whilst  the  main  movement  of  the  glacier  coincides  in  direction  with 
the  valley  which  it  followed,  it  spread  out  on  both  sides  in  fan-shape, 
creating  immense  lateral  moraines.  Peculiar  circumstances  caused 
the  restriction  of  the  eastern  moraine  to  a  narrow  area,  whilst  that  on 
the  west,  having  no  such  restriction,  spread  out  over  a  considerable 
width  of  country,  the  breadth  of  the  moraine  reaching  in  Waushara 
county  as  much  as  25  miles.  Of  course  this  width  of  moraine  must 
have  been  due  to  the  alternate  advance  and  retreat  of  the  glacier  foot. 
Such  an  advance  and  retreat  appears  moreover  to  be  recorded  in  the 
long  lines  of  narrow  sinuous  ridges,  each  marking  perhaps  the  posi- 
tion of  the  glacier  foot,  or  a  portion  of  it,  during  a  certain  length  of 
time.  Tlic  intersecting  of  these  winding  ridges,  which  have  no  par- 
allelism at  all  with  one  another,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  main 
cause  of  the  formation  of  the  kettle  depressions.      Col.  Whittlesey* 

*  Sniithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge. 
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lias  supposed  that  these  owe  their  origin  to  the  melting  of  ice  masses 
included  within  the  moraine  materials,  and  this  may  possibly  be  tme 
with  regard  to  the  more  regularly  circular  kettles. 

The  thickness  of  the  great  glacier  we  can  only  conjecture.  It  is 
easy  to  see,  however,  that  it  was  at  least  a  thousand  feet,  for  it  was 
able  to  accommodate  itself  to  variations  in  altitude  of  many  hundred 
feet.  Moraiiiic  drift  occurs  on  the  summit  of  the  Baraboo  ranges 
over  1^)0  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  the  immediately  adjacent 
low  ground  700  feet  below. 

(3)  The  DnftIe4fS  Region  of  Wisconsin  owes  its  existence^  not  to 
superior  altltatle^  hut  to  the  fuH  that  the  glaciers  were  deflected 
from  it  hy  the  influence  of  the  valleys  of  Green  Bay  and  lAke 
Superior.  Some  writers^  have  thrown  out  the  idea  that  the  driftless 
area  is  one  of  present  great  altitude  compared  with  the  regions  around 
it,  and  that  by  virtue  of  this  altitude  during  the  Glacial  period  it 
caused  a  splitting  of  the  general  ice  sheet,  itself  esca])ing  glaciation. 
This  idea  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  area  tlie  district  known  as  the  "Lead  Kegion  •'  has  a  considerable 
elevation;  but  the  facts  heretofore  given  have  shown  that  in  reality 
the  driftless  area  is  for  the  most  part  loicer  than  the  drift-covered 
country  immediately  around;  the  greatest  development,  for  instance, 
of  the  western  lateral  moraine  of  the  glacier  of  the  Green  Bay  valley, 
having  been  on  the  very  crown  of  the  watershed  between  the  Lake 
ilichigan  and  Mississippi  river  slopes,  whilst  the  driftless  region  is 
altogether  on  the  last  named  slope.  Moreover,  to  the  north,  towards 
Lake  Superior,  and  to  the  west,  in  Minnesota,  the  whole  country 
covered  with  drift  materials  lies  at  a  much  greater  altitude.  J.  D. 
Whitney,  in  his  report  K^tw  the  lead  region  of  AVisconsin,  fav(»rs  the 
idea  that  the  driftless  district  stoo<i,  during  the  glacial  times,  at  a 
much  greater  relative  altitude  than  now,  and  so  escaped  glaciation. 
But  it  is  evident  that  in  order  that  this  could  have  been  the  case, 
either  (1;  a  break  or  bend  in  the  strata  must  have  taken  place  along 
the  line  of  junction  between  driftless  and  drift-bearing  regions;  or 
else  (2)  the  driftless  region  has  since  received  a  relatively  vastly 
greater  amount  of  denudation  than  the  drift-bearing.  That  no  break 
or  bend  ever  took  place  along  the  line  ir.dicated  is  abundantly  proven 
by  the  ])resent  perfect  continuity  of  the  strata  on  both  sides  of  the 
line,  the  whole  region  of  Central  Wisconsin  being  in  fact  one  in 
which  faults  of  any  kind  are  things  absolutely  unknown.  Tluit  no 
sensible  denudation  has  taken  place  in  Wisconsin  since  the  Glacial 
times,  in  either  drift  bearing  or  driftless  areas,  is  as  well  proven  by  the 

*  See  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio,  Vol.  II. 
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intimate  connection  with  one  another  of  the  systems  of  erosion  of  the 
two  regions.  The  valley  of  Sugar  river,  for  instance,  with  itsbranches, 
18  throughout  its  course  w^orn  deeply  into  the  underlying  rocks;  on  q 
its  east  side  it  contains  morainic  drift,  proving  that  it  was  worn  out 
before  the  Glacial  period,  whilst  on  the  west  it  extends  into  the  drift- 
less  regions. 

1  We  are  thus  compelled  to  believe  that  during  the  Glacial  period 
the  region  destitute  of  drift  had  the  same  altitude  relatively  to  the 
surrounding  country  as  at  present.  Before  the  Glacial  period  por- 
tions of  the  drift-bearing  region  may  indeed  have  been  somewhat 
higher,  for  in  it  a  considerable  amount  of  material  must  have  been 
removed  from  one  place  to  another,  by  the  glacial  forces.  The  only 
satisfactory  explanation  remaining  then  for  the  existence  of  the  drift- 
less  region  is  the  one  I  have  proposed.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  extent  of  this  region  to  the  eastward  was  marked  out  by  the  west- 
ern foot  of  the  glacier  which  followed  the  valley  of  Green  Bay.  That 
it  was  not  invaded  from  the  north  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
glacier  or  glaciers  of  that  region  were  deflected  to  the  westward  by  the 
influence  of  the  valley  of  Lake  Superior.  The  details  of  the  movement 
for  this  northern  country  have  not  been  woi'kcd  out,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  what  is  probably  the  most  remarkable  and  best  preserved  devel  • 
opment  of  morainic  drift  in  the  United  States  exists  on  the  water- 
shed south  of  Lake  Superior.  Here  the  drift  attains  a  very  great 
thickness,  and  the  kettle  depressions  and  small  lakes  without  outlet 
are  even  more  numerous  and  characteristic  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
state.  The  watershed  proper  lies  some  30-40  miles  south  of  the  lake, 
and  800  to  1200  feet  above  it,  but  the  morainic  drift  extends  25  to  50 
miles  further  southward.  On  the  east  side  of  the  state  the  drift  of 
Lake  Superior  merges  with  that  of  central  and  eastern  Wisconsin, 
whilst  west  of  the  western  moraine  of  the  Green  Bay  glacier,  it  dies 
out  somewhat  gradually,  until  125  to  150  miles  south  of  the  lake  the 
the  drift  limit  is  reached.  Much  of  the  country  25  to  75  miles  north 
of  the  driftless  region,  though  showing  numerous  erratics,  is  quite 
without  any  marked  signs  of  glaciation;  as,  for  instance,  along  the 
valley  of  the  Wisconsin  from  Grand  Rapids  north  to  Wausau.  Fur- 
ther west  the  drift  extends  more  to  the  southward.  The  course  of  the 
Lake  Superior  glaciers  conveyed  them  further  and  further  southward 
as  they  moved  westward. 

Future  investigations  will  undoubtedly  bring  out  a  close  connec- 
tion between  the  structure  of  the  Lake  Superior  valley  and  the  glacial 
movements  south  of  it.  Even  the  facts  now  at  hand  seem  to  point 
toward  some  interesting  conclusions.     Projecting    from    the    south 
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shore  of  Lake  Superior,  we  find  two  great  promontories,  £eweeaa%r 
Point,  and  the  Bayfield  Peninsula.  Both  of  the^  projections  have  a 
course  soniewliat  transverse  to  the  general  trend  of  the  lake,  bearing 
some  *S0^  south  of  west  Both  have  high  central  ridges  or  backbones, 
which  rise  1,000  to  1«500  feet  above  the  adjacent  lake,  and  are  made 
np  of  bedded  igneous  rocks,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates  of  theCop- 
per  Series.  Both  of  these  ridges  continue  far  westward  on  the  main- 
land, having  between  theui  a  valley,  partly  occupied  by  the  lake, 
which  is  a  true  synclinal  trough,  the  rocks  of  the  two  ridges  dipping 
towards  one  another.  J^ortli  of  the  Bayfield  Peninsula,  and  again 
south  of  Keweenaw  Point,  we  find  two  other  valleys  running  in  from 
the  lake  shore  in  the  same  direction.  In  all  probability  each  one  of 
these  valleys  has  given  direction  to  a  glacier  tongue.  An  inspection 
of  a  good  map  of  the  northern  part  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
Michigan  will  serve  to  show  that  the  almost  innumerable  small  lakes* 
of  these  regions  are  concentrated  into  three  main  groups,  each  group 
corresponding  to  a  great  development  of  morainic  drift,  and  lying  in 
the  line  of  one  of  the  three  valleys  just  indicated.  I  suppose  that 
each  of  the  lake  groups  is  a  moraine  of  the  glacier  which  occupied 
the  valley  in  whose  line  it  lies.  The  main  ice  sheet  coming  from 
the  north  met,  in  the  great  trough  of  Lake  Superior,  over  2,000  feet  in 
depth,  an  obstacle  which  it  was  never  able  to  entirely  overcome,  and 
so  reached  further  southward  in  small  tongues  composed  perhaps  of 
only  the  upper  portions  of  the  ice.  These  tongues  being  deflected 
westward  by  the  rock  structure  of  the  country,  and  having  their  force 
mainly  spent  on  climbing  over  the  watershed,  left  the  region  further 
south  untouched.  Tlie  eastern  part  of  the  Lake  Superior  trough  is 
not  nearly  so  deep  as  the  western,  and  the  divide  between  Lake  Su- 
perior and  the  two  lakes  south  of  it  never  attains  any  great  altitude, 
so  that  here  the  ice  mass,  having  at  the  same  time  perhaps  a  greater 
force  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  the  head  of  the  ice  movement  on 
the  Laurentian  highlands  of  Canada,  was  able  to  extend  southward 
on  a  large  scale,  producing  the  glaciers  of  the  Green  Bay  valley  and 
of  Lake  Michigan. 

Although  quite  crude  in  its  details,  I  am  convinced  that  the  main 
points  of  the  explanation  thus  oftered  for  the  existence  of  the  drift- 
less  region  in  the  northwest  will  prove  to  be  correct.  To  obtain  a  full 
elucidation  of  the  subject,  much  must  yet  be  done  in  the  way  of  in- 
vestigation, not  only  in  Wisconsin,  but  over  all  of  Minnesota  and  the 
states  south,  in  order  that  the  details  of  the  ice  movement  for  the 
whole  northwest  may  be  fully  understood. 

>  Far  more  nnmeroas  in  reality  than  stiown  on  the  best  maps. 
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(4.)  The  stratified  drift  of  the  valleys  owes  Us  structure  and  distri- 
bution to  the  water  of  the  swollen  streams  and  lakes  thcU  mariBtsd  the 
time  of  m-elting  of  the  glaciers. 

i^J)  The  ^€pth  helow  the  present  surfaces  of  the  rock  valleys  ap- 
pears to  ijidicate  a  greater  altitude  of  this  part  of  the  continent^  du- 
ring the  Glacial  period^  tlian  at  the  present  time, 

LACUSTRINE  CLAYS. 

Extending  inland  from  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior  for  many 
miles,  and  reaching  elevations  of  several  hundred  feet  above  the  lakesj 
are  stratified  beds  of  loose  material,  chiefly  marly  clays,  with  more 
or  less  sand,  some  gravel  and  a  few  bowlders.  These  are  proved  to 
be,  with  but  little  doubt,  of  lacustrine  origin,  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  follow  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  and  they  register  a  depression  of 
several  hundred  feet,  corresponding  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the 
melting  of  the  glaciers,  when  all  the  lakes  and  streams  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  were  greatly  expanded  beyond  their 
present  limits,  and  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  continent  stood  at 
a  lower  level. 

In  the  Central  Wisconsin  district  the  lacustrine  clays  have  only  a 
small  development,  most  of  the  district  being  either  too  high  to  have 
been  reached  by  the  lake  depositions,  or.  else  lying  behind  the  divid- 
ing ridges.  The  eastern  towns  of  Waushara  county,  however,  are 
underlaid  by  a  considerable  thickness  of  red  clay  belonging  to  this 
formation.  The  surface  elevation  of  the  country  here  is  160  to  200 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  clays  80  to  100  feet  and  over  in 
depth,  as  shown  by  numerous  Artesian  well  borings  that  yield  a  flow 
of  water  which  is  obtained  from  seams  of  gravel  at  different  horizons 
in  the  clay.  The  clay  of  eastern  Waushara  county  is  part  of  a  large 
clay  area  that  extends  up  the  Green  Bay  valley  from  Lake  Michigan. 

BOG  IRON  ORES. 

The  most  recent  formations  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  district  are 
the  marsh  deposits  of  peat  and  bog  iron  ore.  The  latter  is  found  on 
a  small  scale  underlying  the  peat  of  many  marshes,  and  also  occur- 
ring at  points  not  now  marshes,  bnt  still  showing  signs  of  a  marsh 
origin.  The  large  marshes  of  Juneau,  Wood  and  Portage  counties 
have  yielded  the  best  indications  of  the  existence  of  good  bog  ore, 
although  the  points  at  which  any  quantity  can  be  seen  are  few  in 
number. 

At  Necedah,  Juneau  county,  immediately  south  of  an  isolated 
hill  of  ArehiPan  quartzite,  is   a   tongue  of    the  great  marsh  that 
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spreads  widely  over  northwestern  Junean  county  and  into  the  adjoin- 
ing counties  of  Jackson  and  Wood.  Underneath  the  peat  of  this 
marsli  tongue,  and  along  the  banks  of  a  dry  run  east  of  the  marsh, 
bog  ore  occurs  in  some  quantity.  The  best  ore  ie  found  on  the  S.  E. 
qr.  of  Sec.  24,  T.  18,  R.  3  E.,  on  land  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Kings- 
t4)n,  where  it  lies  at  about  &  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  marsh,  be- 
ing covered  by  peat  and  peaty  marsh  mud.  It  is  seen  in  the  bottom 
of  a  ditch  for  some  40  rods,  and  can  be  raised  by  the  crowbar  in  large 
firm  blocks.  These  are  very  porous,  but  between  the  \yoreQ  show  a 
dark  brown,  very  hard,  fibrous,  silky-lustred  limonite.  Immediately 
over  the  hard  ore,  in  places,  is  a  sand  or  shot  ore,  composed  of  rolled 
grains  of  limonite.  The  thickness  is  reported  at  2^  feet.  The  fol- 
lowing analysis  shows  the  composition  of  a  sample  (1356)  averaged 
from  a  considerable  quantity:  silica,  8.52;  alumina,  3.77;  iron  perox- 
ide, 71.40;  manganese  oxide,  0.27;  lime,  0.58;  magnesia,  trace;  phos- 
phoric acid,  0.21;  sulphur,  0.02;  organic  matter,  1.62;  water, 
13.46  =  99.85:  metallic  iron,  49.98.  Following  the  stream  south- 
ward into  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  25,  the  ore  grows  much  leaner,  being 
mingled  with  sand  (1356^).  The  same  sandy  ore  is  seen  along  the 
side  of  a  dry  run  on  the  X.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  30,  T.  18,  R.  4  E.,  an  aver- 
age sample  yielding  only  16.09  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  Mr. 
Kingston's  ore  is  certainly  an  excellent  one,  and  the  marsh  is  well 
worthy  of  further  investigation. 

At  Point  Bass^  AVood  county,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Wisconsin 
river,  near  the  center  of  Sec.  10,  T.  21,  R.  5  E.,  on  land  belonging  to 
the  Hon.  Closes  M.  Strong,  a  porous  bedded  limonite  is  exposed  in  the 
river  bank,  15  feet  above  the  water.  The  exposure  extends  along  for 
some  50  feet,  and  appears  to  be  some  8  feet  in  thickness,  the  upper 
3  feet  being  a  porous  but  quite  pure  ore,  containing  some  50  per 
ceht.  of  metallic  iron.  Two  hundred  feet  down  stream  a  cutting  into 
the  river  bank  shows  that  the  ore  does  not  continue  in  that  direction. 

At  several  points  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wisconsin,  north  of 
Grand  Rapids,  on  Sec.  4,  T.  22,  R.  6  E.,  and  Sec.  34,  T.  23,  R.  6  E., 
small  openings  show  ore  just  like  that  described.  At  one  of  these 
points,  on  Mr.  McGrath's  land,  the  ore  is  seen  with  a  thickness  of  20 
inches,  very  evenly  and  thinly  bedded,  and  extending  over  an  area  of 
about  75  feet  square.  The  following  analysis,  made  by  Mr.  Oliver 
Matthews,  a  student  of  the  Metallurgical  Department  of  the  State 
University,  shows  the  composition  of  an  averaged  sample:  silica, 
4.81;  alumina,  1.00;  iron  peroxide,  73.23;  lime,  0.11;  magnesia, 
0.25;  sulphuric  acid,  0.07;  phosphoric  acid,  0.10;  organic  matter, 
5.88;  water,  14.24=99.69:  metallic  iron,  51.26. 
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MICEOSCOPIC  LITHOLOGY. 


BY  CHARLES  E.  WRIGHT. 


[Note.  —  The  following  descriptions  arc  of  a  smalt  number  of  cr}'Btallino  rocks  selected  from  th-) 
large  mass  of  material  on  hand,  as  most  diflRculi  to  determine,  or  as  having  a  special  importance. 
The  numbers  are  the  same  as  given  in  the  body  of  the  report,  and  the  original  specimens  will  bo 
found  in  the  survey  collections,  when  distributed.  A  few  of  Mr.  Wright's  descriptions  have  been 
made  use  of  in  the  foregoing  pages,  but  the  descriptions  of  crystalline  rocks  there  given  aro 
nearly  always  wholly  my  own.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  funds  were  not  available  for  micro- 
scopic examination  of  a  full  suite  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  rocks.    R.  D.  I.] 

501.  Silicions  Hornblende-Schist.  Huronian?  Black  Hver^  Jackson  county, 
notih  line  Sec.  14,  T.  21^  K.  4  W.  Light-greenish-black;  very  fine-grained;  crystalline 
texture;  conchoidal  fracture;  hard  and  compact.  Witli  ihe  lens,  minute  giuins  of  silica 
are  plainly  visible,  but  the  ingredient  minerals  cannot  be  distinguished.  Under  the  mi- 
croscope, in  the  polarized  light,  a  thin  section  of  the  rock  presents  a  very  pretty  field, 
and  is  composed  of  small  fragments  of  amphibole,  minute  grains  of  quartz,  and  a  few 
saittered  leaves  of  chlorite.  From  tlie  structure  it  is  evident  that  tlie  amphibole  formed 
after  the  quartz,  since  the  fonner  encloses  grains  of  the  latter. 

757,  Gninite.  Huronian?  Village  of  Montelln,  Marquette  county,  S.  W,  qr. 
Sec.  9,  T.  15,  R.  10  E.  Pale  flesh-color,  dotted  with  a  few  dark  patches  of  mica.  The 
fiicets  of  felspar  are  easily  recognised.  Traversing  the  specimen  is  a  thin,  light-green- 
ish seam  of  what  appears  to  be  epidote.  Under  the  micn)3cope,  in  the  polarized  light, 
the  coarse  fragments  of  orthoclase  apparently  constitute  more  than  one-half  the  en- 
tire section.  An  occasional  twin  crystal  of  felspar  after  the  Carlsbad  form  may  bo 
seen.  The  grains  of  quartz  are  mostly  very  small  and  angular,  and  are  frequently 
enclosed  within  the  felspar.  With  a  power  of  500  diameters  are  visible,  in  the  quartz, 
fluid  inclusions;  the  absence,  however,  of  any  glass  or  stone-: filled  cavities  will  no  doubt 
rt»fer  the  rock  to  a  metamorphic  origin. 

758.  Argillo-ehloritic  Schist.  Huronian  ?  Village  ofMontello,  Marquette  County, 
S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  9,  T.  15,  R.  10  E.  Grayish-green;  fine-grained  texture;  partially  decom- 
posed; cleaves  readily  into  irregular  plates;  in  the  joints  it  is  often  ocherous;  under  the 
microscope  the  pale  greenish  leaves  of  chlorite  are  plainly  visible;  also  minute  grains  of 
siHca  and  a  few  scales  of  hematite. 
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766.  Granite.  Huroxiax?  Seaf  Spring  Lake^  Waushara  connty^S.  E.qr.  Sec. 
21,  T.  IS,  R.  11  L\  Similar  to  757  from  Montello.  The  felspar  is  more  or  less  deooci- 
poeed:  but  tliis  is  probably  local  or  accidentU. 

859  1-2.  Hornblende  Schist.  Laurextian.  Grand  Rapids  of  the  iriwww/w. 
Wood  county,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  8,  T.  2*2,  R.  6  E.  Bright  greenish-black  sprinkled  with  gray; 
fine-grained,  higlily  crystalline  texture;  conchoidal  fracture;  the  fresh  soi^use  haymg  a 
raspy  feel;  several  specks  of  iron  pyrites  are  strewn  along  the  joints;  under  the  microeoope 
can  be  ea^sily  recognized  the  amphibole,  and  considerable  orthoclase  felspar;  also  angular 
grains  of  qmirtz  and  severtd  fluid  inclusions,  or  small  liquid-iilled  cavities.  The  speci- 
men resembles  the  hornblende-schist  of  the  Marquette  iron  district. 

897.  Hornblende  Rock.  Laurextiav.  Little  BhU  Falls,  Marathon  counttf.  See, 
29,  T.  27,  R.  7  E.  Dark  grayish-green;  medium  to  fine-grained,  crystalline  texture;  un- 
even fracture  and  somewhat  jointed.  The  mineral  ingredients  can  not  well  be  distin- 
guished with  the  lens.  Under  the  microscope,  however,  the  ampliibole.  and  plain  and 
striated  fragments  of  felspar,  are  easily  recognized;  also,  a  little  chlorite,  and  a  few 
grains  of  qaartz. 

898.  Syenite.  Laurentian.  Little  Bull  Falls,  Marathon  county.  Sec.  29,  T.  27, 
R.  7  E.  Greyish- white,  spotted  with  greenish-black;  coarse-grained  texture;  the  amphi- 
bole  and  felspar  are  plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Under  the  microscope  tho  felspai 
appears  to  be  somewhat  altered,  and  a  few  of  the  crystals  are  striated.  An  occasional 
fragment  of  quartz  may  be  seen;  also  a  little  chlorite.  The  former  contains  fluid  in- 
clusions. 

898  a.  Hornblende  Rock.  Laurentian.  LAttle  Bull  Falls,  Marathon  county.  Sec, 
29,  T.  27,  R.  7  E.  Greenish-black,  mottled  with  grayish- white;  medium  to  ooarso- 
grained;  uneven  fracture;  the  felspar  and  amphibole  are  plainly  visible.  It  resembles 
very  much  a  diorite.  Under  the  microscope,  the  essential  minerals  are  easily  recognized. 
The  felspar,  owing  to  the  partial  decomposition,  presents  a  milky  textui^,  which  fre- 
quently renders  it  nearly  opaque.  The  grains  of  quartz,  however,  are  clear  and  limpid. 
The  specimen,  no  doubt,  is  a  coarser  variety  of  897. 

902.  Silicioiis  Chloritic  Schist  (provisional).  Laurextian.  Little  Bull  FalU, 
Marathon  county,  Sec.  20,  T,  27,  R.  7  E.  Ver>*  dark  greenish-gray,  and  slightly 
tinged  ^^th  bluish-black;  weathers  to  a  light  drab;  fine-grained  texture  and  schistojso 
etructmt?.  Under  the  microscoiie,  the  section  appears  composed  of  clilorite,  smidl 
grains  of  silica,  brownish  leaves  of  mica,  and  a  few  fragments  of  amphibole. 

905.  Uhloritic  Hornblende  Rock.  L-WUextian.  Little  Bull  Falls,  Marathon 
county,  Stc.  29,  T.  27,  R.  7  E.  Greenish-black;  aphanitic  texture;  ver}*  jointe*!  and  ap- 
parently hcliistose;  weathers  to  a  dirty  drab.  Under  the  microscope  can  be  seen  the  am- 
phibole and  quartz.  Tlie  felspar  is  very  much  altered,  but  may  be  rtcognize<l  by  a  mo- 
ment's can/fiil  observation.  Considerable  chlorite  is  contained,  also  an  occa.sional  scale  of 
mica.  It  is  p>ossible  that  this  rock  is  a  less  altered  variety  of  1)02,  and  therefore  passing 
into  a  silicious  chloritic  schist. 

907.  Syenitic  Granite.  Laurentiax.  Big  Bull  Falls,  Maratlion  county,  Se:. 
26,  T.  29,  R.  7  E.  Pinkish,  speckled  with  greenish-black;  medium-grained  texturo; 
rough,  uneven  fracture.  The  felspar  is  easily  recognized.  The  amphilx)le .  and  black 
mica  are  sciircely  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  even  with  a  strong  lens.  Under 
the  microscope  this  simihirity  still  exists,  but  the  position  of  the  optical  bisectrix  to  tlie 
principal  crJ*^;tallographlc  axis  in  the  hornblende  n?adily  separates  it  from  tlie  mica. 
Tlie  former,  however,  is  in  exa*ss  of  the  latter.  The  felspars  are  mostly  twinned,  after 
the  Carlsbarl  fonn;  some  of  them  appear,  in  the  polarizetl  hght,  to  be  irregularly  band- 
ed, which  is  probably  due  to  an  unequal  decomposition.  Numerous  angular  grains  of 
quartz  are  present.    Tlie  rock  is  evidently  metaiuorphic. 

908.  Syenite.    Laurentian.    Big  Bull  Falls,  Marathon  county.  Sec.  26,  T.  20. 
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R,  IE.  Gray,  thickly  speckled  with  black;  fine  to  medium-grained;  rough,  uneven 
fracture;  tlie  felspar  and  hornblende  are  plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Under  the 
microscope,  each  of  the  above  minerals  is  easily  recognized.  The  felspar  fragmenta 
are  chiefly  plain,  though  a  few  of  them  are  beautifully  striated  in  one  direction.  Very 
little  quartz  is  contained. 

910.  Syenit«.  Laurentian.  Big  Bull  Falls,  Marathon  county,  Sec,  35,  T.  29,  R. 
7  E,  Same  as  908,  but  coarser  grained,  and  some  of  the  grains  of  quartz  contain  cavi- 
ties filled  with  a  salt  solution,  out  of  which  have  crystaUized  small,  transparent  cubes  of 
salt.  The  small  bubble  and  crystals  are  easily  distinguished  from  eacli  other,  even 
when  tlie  comers  of  the  cube  are  rounded,  by  the  difterenoe  of  their  refractive  indices. 
Scarcely  any  motion  is  perceptible  in  the  bubbles,  even  when  heated  to  130"*  C. 

915.  Silicioas  Hornblende-Schist.  Laurentian.  JVest  bank  of  Wisconsin 
river,  north  line  Sec.  26,  T.  29,  R.  7  E.  Grayish-black;  very  fine-grained,  arenaceous 
texture;  jointed  and  irregular  fracture.  Under  the  microscope,  in  tlie  polarized  light, 
tiie  section  appears  composed  of  a  silicious  base,  interspersed  with  fragments  of  am- 
phibole,  felspar,  and  dark  colored  mica.  The  felspar  is  of  two  varieties,  one  in  small 
striated  fragments,  and  the  otlier  in  large  plain  ones,  which  are  very  much  altered,  fre- 
quently so  much  so  that  only  an  indistinct  outline  remains. 

932.  Chloro-Silicious-Schist  (provisional).  Laurentian.  East  Bank  Wis- 
consin river,  S.  W.  gr.  Sec.  1,  T.  29,  R.  7  E.  Grayish-green;  aphanitic  texture; 
conchoidal  fracture;  slightly  banded.  Under  the  microscope  the  greenish  chloritic 
base  is  interspersed  with  smaU  angular  grains  of  felspar  and  silica.  An  occasional  patch 
of  calcite  may  be  recognized. 

932  a.  Very  Silicious  Marble  Mpi*o visional.)  Laurentian.  East  hank  Wis- 
consin  river,  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1,  T.  29,  R.  7  E.  Grayish-green;  aphanitic  texture; 
conchoidal  fracture;  slightly  banded.  A  fragment  thrown  into  add  effervesces  briskly, 
for  a  time,  without  disinte-grating.  Under  the  microscope  it  presents  an  indefinite 
fringy  base,  strewn  with  small  crystab  of  felspar,  grains  of  quartz,  and  greenish  leaves 
of  chlorite. 

948.  Chloro-Silicioos-Schist  (provisional).  Laurentian.  Falls  of  Big  Rib  river, 
Marathon  county,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  28,  T.  29,  R.  5  E.  Resembles  932.  Under  the 
mici^oscope  the  base  of  the  rock  is  composed  largely  of  decomposed  crj^gtals  of  felspar; 
scattered  in  this  are  numerous  fragments  of  amphibolc  and  leaves  of  clilorite.  The  rock 
is  apparently  an  altered  lK)mblende-schi8t. 

948a.  Ch]oi*o-Silicious-Schist  (provisional).  Same  place  as  9i8,  to  which  it  is 
closely  similar. 

950.  Syenite.  Laurentian.  Falls  of  Big  Rib  river,  Marathon  county,  N.  E.  qr. 
Sec.  28,  T.  29,  R.  5  E.  Light-pinkish-gray,  mixed  with  dark-gray  and  black;  medi- 
mn  to  coarse-grained,  indefinite  texture.  A  few  crystal-facets  of  felspar  may  be  recog- 
nized, bat  they  are  mostly  too  mucli  altered  to  have  preserved  their  cleavage.  This 
altered  condition  is  very  apparent  under  the  microscope,  where  the  section  appears 
thickly  strewn  with  indistinct  outlines  of  the  altered  crystals,  though  some  are  quite 
fresh.  Tlie  amplibole  is  also  somewhat  changed.  A  few  angular  grains  of  quartz  are 
present,  and  tliey  show  liquid  inclusions. 

952.  Granite.  Laurentian.  Falls  of  the  Big  Rib  river,  Marathon  county,  N.  E. 
qr.  Sec.  28,  T.  29.  R.  5  E.  Grayish- white,  spotted  with  dark-green;  medium-grained. 
With  the  loupe,  small,  glassy  grains  of  quartz  may  be  recognized.  The  felspar  is  so 
much  decomposed  that  it  shows  but  little  signs  of  cleavage.  Under  the  microscope  the 
cr^  stals  of  felspar  are  grayish  and  indistinctly  outlined.    A  greenish  cldorite  is  contained^ 

» This  rock  is  merely  a  phase  of  the  preceding  one  (932)  most  specimens  of  which  show  no 
eflcrvesceuce  with  acid.    K.  D.  I. 
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which  u!  very  mnch  altered.  The  gnuns  o£  quartz  appear  angular,  and  onntam  numer- 
oas  fluid  incliuioiiJB. 

953.  Chloritie  Schist  fproTisioiial;.  Laubextiaj?.  Falh  of  Big  Rib  titer,  y. 
E.  qr.  Sec,  2'i,  T.  29,  R.  5.  E..  Marathon  coutUtf,  light  and  dark-green;  takoae  or 
chloritie  trffxture;  warped  schistose  etructure.  Hardness  about  4.  Under  the  microBOope 
a  soction  of  the  ffi>ecimen  appears  to  consist  largely  o£  altered  cnrstal  fragments  of  Id- 
spar,  and  grains  of  quartz,  scattered  in  a  greenish  chloritie  base.  The  rock  is  probablf  a 
syenitic  and  hornblende  schist  ash. 

958.  Talco-Mica-Schiirt.  Arch^ax.  Cutting  on  the  W.  V.  R.  R.,  three 
miles  north  of  Junction  City,  Sec.  24,  T.  25,  R,  6  E.  Light  drab;  talcose  texture  on 
lamination  planes  and  arenaceous  across  the  grain;  cleaves  readily  into  irregular  finely- 
nbbed  plateis;  somewhat  altered,  and  emits  a  strong  clay  odor  when  moistened.  Under 
the  microscope  the  light  scales  of  taJc  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  those  of  mica,  but 
the  dark  ones  of  the  latter  are  more  easily  recognized.  The  section  is  composed  largely 
of  small  angular  grains  of  silica.  The  argillaceous  odor  is  due  to  the  numerous  de- 
composed fragments  of  felspar. 

961.  Calcareous  Mica-Schist.  Archjiax.  Cutting  on  W.  V.R.  R.,tuvanda 
half  miles  notih  of  Junction  City.  See.  26,  T.  23,  R.  6  E.,  Portage  coutUy. 
Dark-green;  fine-grained  texture.  A  fracture  in  the  direction  of  the  cleavage  glistens 
with  bright,  dark  greenish-black  scales  of  mica.  A  lump  thrown  into  acid  eflfervesces 
briskly,  leaving  a  friable  mass.  Under  the  microscope  the  crystals  of  caldte  are  striated 
showing  their  usual  proneness  to  twin.  The  angular  grains  of  quartz  and  leaves  of 
mica  (biolite)  are  readily  distinguished,  also  opaque  crystal  cul)es  of  pyrites.  The  separ- 
ate mineral  ingredients  are  arranged  in  bands  or  layers. 

962.  Mica-Schist.  Arcu.«ax.  'From  cutting  on  W.  V.  R.  R.,  one  and  a  half 
miles  north  from  Junction  City,  See.  35,  T.  25,  R.  6  E.,  Portage  county.  Light  drab; 
fine-grrained,  arenaceous  texture  across  the  lamination;  slightly  shimmering  along  the 
schist  planes.  The  minute  scales  of  mica  are  hardly  recognizable  to  the  naked  eye. 
Under  the  microscope,  in  the  polarized  light,  a  section  of  the  spocimen  appears  brightly 
colored  with  aneriiliir  grains  of  silica.  The  base  of  the  rock  presents  a  dirty  appearance, 
and  scattenyl  in  it  are  the  bro^TiLsh  leaves  of  mica  and  a  few  altt^red  crj'stal  fragments 
of  felsiwir. 

963.  Homblende-Schi8t.  Auch.ba:^.  From  a  cutting  on  the  W.  V.  R.  R.,  J^ 
mile  north  of  Junction  City,  Sec.  35,  T.  25,  R.  0  E.,  Portage  county.  Dark-green.  It 
is  somewhat  altered  and  has  a  dirty  lock.  Tlie  single  mineral  ingredients  can  l>arely 
l>e  recoy-nizerl  with  tho  nake^l  eye,  but  under  the  microscope  are  plainly  visible  the 
amphilxilo,  quartz  and  mica,  also  a  little  chlorite. 

964.  Hornblende-Schist.  Akcii.f.an'.  From  a  cutting  on  the  W.  V.  R.  /?.,  7  U2 
miles  south  from  Junction  City,  north  part  of  T.  23,  R.  6  E.,  Wood  county.  Dark 
grayish -gn*fn;  fim»-graine<l,  crj-gtalline- texture;  schistose  stnicture  and  jointed; 
weathers  to  a  drab.  Under  the  microscope  it  appears  to  consist  mostly  of  amphi- 
bole.     SHVf-ral  small  grains  of  qu;uiz  are  contained,  also  a  little  clilorite. 

968.  Chloritie  Rook.  ARCiiiKAN.  From  east  side  of  Wisconsin  river,  5  miles 
south  of  Mosinee.  T.  '^6,  R.  7  E.,  Marathon  county.  Graj-ish -green;  aphanitic  text- 
ture;  vf-n- joint.Hl  and  apparently  schistose.  Under  the  microscope  the  base  of  the  sec- 
tion pn*s»nitH  a  moss-like  microcrystalline  structure,  and  scattered  through  it  are  highly 
alten-^i  crystals  of  felspar,  which  are  usually  very  indistinct,  only  the  faint  outlines  re- 
maining, With  a  jxjwfT  of  oOO  diameters  the  small  pale-greemsh  leaves  of  chlorite  are 
>Tsible.  also  nuniennis  minute  particles  of  magnetite. 

970.  Qnartz-Porpliyrv .  ArcHvEan.  From  the  bed  of  Yellow  river,  3  miles  north 
of  Dexterrille.  Sf'r.3,  T.  22,  R.  3  E.,  Wood  county.  Light  pea-green;  massive;  resem- 
bles som«}  of  th»*  (juartzites.    Several  crj-stal-facets  of  felspar  may  be  seen,  also  an  occa- 
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aonal  small  quartz  crystal.  Under  the  microscope  a  section  of  tl^e  specimen  appears 
composed  chiefly  of  felspar,  witli  a  few  crystals  of  quartz  scattered  through  it.  The 
quartz  resembles  tiiat  contained  in  igneous  rocks,  since  some  of  the  crystals  enclose,  ap- 
piirently,  portions  of  the  matrix.  Their  richness,  however,  in  fluid  cavities,  would  no 
doubt  preclude  such  a  supposition.  The  felspar  is  somewhat  altered  and  presents  fre- 
quently a  fringy  texture.  A  few  spherulites  of  felspar  so  common  to  qaartz-porphyries 
may  be  recognized. 

992.  Felspathic-Schist  (provisional).  Arch^an.  Cutting  on  W.  V.  R.  R.,  3.7 
miles  south  of  Kmwlton,  Sec,  12,  T,  25,  R.  6  E.,  Portage  coufUy.  Gra>*i8h-drab;  fine- 
gnvinod,  indefinite  texture.  A  few  minute  crystal-facets  are  visible;  emits  a  strong  clay 
odor  when  breathed  upon.  UndQr  the  microscope  tlie  rock  appears  very  felspathic,  and 
some  of  the  crystals  are  beautifully  banded.  Numerous  small  angular  grains  of  quartz 
are  contained,  also  brownish  leaves  of  mica,  and  a  fibrous  mineral  resembling  talc. 

997.  Actinoiite-Schist.  Auch^an.  Cutting  on  W.  V.  i?.  JK.,  3.7  miles  south  of 
Kmwlton,  Sec.  12,  T.  25,  H.  6  E.,  Portage  county.  light-green,  medium-grained, 
crystalline  texture.  Tlie  cleavage  facets  of  the  actinolite  are  easily  recognized.  It  is 
somewhat  decomposed.  Under  the  microscope  the  actinolite  presents  a  reticulated 
structure;  a  little  quaitz,  felspar  and  chlorite  are  contained. 

lOOB.  Diorite.  Archjbl\n.  From  bed  of  Black  river.  Mormon  Ripple,  Sec.  3,  T, 
22,  R.  3  W.,  Jackson  county.  Light-and-dark-green;  weathers  to  a  light-drab;  me- 
dium-grained texture,  with  coarse  crystals  of  amphibole  strewn  through  the  mass. 
Under  the  microscope  the  principal  mineral  ingredients  appear  to  be  amphibole  and 
felspar;  the  latter  is  of  two  kinds,  plain  and  striated.  An  occasional  crystal  fragment 
resembling  augite  is  contained,  also  a  little  chlorite. 

1004.  Quartzite.  AHCHiKAN.  From  bed  of  Black  tirer,  Mormon  Ripple,  Sec.  3, 
T.  22,  R.  3  W.,  Jackson  county.  Light  reddish-gray,  with  streaks  of  dark-green; 
quartzose,  vitreous  texture.  Under  the  microscope  appears,  in  addition  to  the  quartz,  a 
considerable  number  of  slightly  altered  crystals  of  orthoclase  and  greenish  leaves  of 
mica  or  xx)ssibly  chlorite,  though  they  are  apparently  the  former,  since  they  are  strongly 
dichroitic. 

1005.  Felspathic  Qnartzite,  or  Granite.  Arch^an.  From  bed  of  Black  river^ 
at  Mormon  Ripph,  Sec.  5,  T.  22,  R.  3  W.,  Jackson  county.  Flesh  color;  medium- 
grained  texture.  On  a  fresh  fracture  may  be  seen  numerous  bright  cleavage  facets  of 
felspar.  Under  the  microscope  the  felspar  and  quartz  appear  to  be  about  equally  di- 
nded.  The  former  are  mostly  plain  crystals,  and  the  latter  enclose  nuroerona  fluid 
cavities. 

1007.  Micaceous  Schist.  Archaean.  From  the  bed  of  Black  river,  at  Mormon 
Ripple,  Sec.  3,  T.  22,  R.  3  W.,  Jackson  county.  Drab;  fine-grained,  arenaceous  texture; 
somewhat  decomposed  and  emits  a  strong  clay  odor  when  moistened.  Under  the  mi- 
croscope a  section  of  the  specimen  appears  to  consist  largely  of  altered  brownish  frag- 
ments, resembling  mica.  Scattered  in  the  base  arc  numeroi^s  small  angular  grains  of 
silica. 

1008.  Granite.  Arch.ean.  From  bed  of  Black  river,  at  Black  River  Falls, 
Sec.  15,  T.  21,  R.  4  W.,  Jackson  county.  Flesh-color,  spotted  with  dark-green;  medium- 
grained  texture.  The  cry-stal-facets  of  felspar  and  grains  of  quartz  are  plainly  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  Under  the  microscope  the  felspar  appears  to  be  more  largely  con- 
tained than  the  quartz.    But  Uttle  mica  is  present. 

1412.  Qnartz-Porphyry.  Huronian?  Pine  Bluff,  N.  W.  qr.  of  the  N.  E.  qr. 
of  Sec.  2,  T.  17,  R.  11  E.,  Green  Lake  county.  Grayish- white;  fine-grained  texture, 
and  porphyritic  witli  glassy  crystals  of  felspar,  which  resemble  sanadin.  Under  the 
mici-oscope,  Uie  specimen  seems  to  be  an  intimate  mixture  of  felspar  and  quartz.  Some 
of  the  felspar  crystals  have  an  appearance  as  if,  after  they  were  fonned,  they  had  been 
Wis.  Sur.— 41 
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partially  difwolvcd,  or  replaced  in  part  by  crystalized  silica;  tlie  latter  presenting'  in  the 
X)olarized  light  colored  patches  which  have  frequr'ntly  their  crystallographic  axes  all 
lying  in  the  same  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  quartz  grains  enclose  cr>*8- 
tals  of  felspar,  but  these  may  be  instances  where  the  felspathic  material  has  been 
almost  entirely  replaced  by  tlie  silica.  The  quartz  resembles  vein  quartz  and  contains  a 
few  fluid  inclusions. 

1430.  Quartz- Porphyry.  Huhoniax?  From  lieadof  Lake  Buffalo,  N,  E.  qr. 
of  Sec.  8,  T.  14,  R.  9.  E.,  Marquette  county.  Dark  reddish-brown;  porphyritic  texture. 
The  cleavage  facets  of  the  felspar  are  the  only  mineral  ingredients  that  can  be  recog- 
nized by  the  naked  eye.  With  the  microscope,  the  base  presents  a  semi-granular  moss- 
like texture,  in  which  are  strewn  a  few  crystals  of  ortlioclase  and  quartz,  also  numerous 
small  crystal  grains  of  magnetite.    To  the  latter  is  due  the  dark  color  of  the  rock. 
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i:n^teoductoet  akd  histoeical.  ' 

Survey  of  1873.  In  accordance  with  my  instructions  received 
from  the  late  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham,  in  May,  1873,  to  make  a  survey  of 
two  lines,  with  sections  of  the  strata;  one  north  and  south,  and  the 
other  east  and  west,  crossing  at  or  near  Mineral  Point,  work  was  com- 
menced on  the  5th  of  June,  1873,  at  Scales  Mound,  111.,  as  being 
near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Lead  region. 

The  territory  examined  during  the  year  1873  is  as  follows:  Town 
29  N.,  ranges  2  and  3  E.,  in  the  state  of  Illinois;  towns  1  to  13  inclusive, 
in  ranges  2  and  3  E.,  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin;  towns  4  and  5,  on 
ranges  1  to  6  W.,  to  the  Mississippi  river;  towns  4  and  5,  on  ranges 
1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  E.;  towns  6,  7,  8  and  9,  on  ranges  5  and  6  E.,  to  the 
Wisconsin  river,  being  in  all  an  area  of  about  50  townships. 

Explorations  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  territory  already  men- 
tioned; departures  were,  however,  occasionally  made  for  the  purpos'e 
of  visiting  localities  of  geological  interest  or  mineralogical  import- 
ance. In  order  to  complete  the  survey  of  so  large  a  tract  of  country, 
it  was  necessary  to  traverse  an  average  area  of  twelve  square  miles 
per  day.  Such  an  amount  precluded  anything  more  than  a  careful 
examination  of  the  more  important  localities,  and  a  general  inspection 
of  the  rest. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  of  operations  were  numerous,  but 
chiefly  these:  that  by  the  examination  of  a  tract  of  country  twelve 
miles  in  width,  passing  through  the  center  of  Grant,  Iowa  and  La 
Fayette  counties,  a  large  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire  Lead 
region  was  secured,  so  far  as  its  general  features  were  concerned;  the 
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details  of  which,  belonging  to  each  separate  locality,  could  be  more 
easily  and  intelligently  obtained  in  the  progress  of  the  survey  of 
this  and  the  succeeding  year.  Further,  it  was  necessary  for  topo- 
graphical purposes  to  ascertain  the  elevation  of  numerous  points, 
which  should  be  readily  accessible  to  the  various  parts  of  the  region, 
as  will  be  more  fully  explained  under  the  subject  of  Barometrical 
Observations. 

The  greater  part  of  the  summer  of  1873  was  devoted  to  these  pur- 
poses, and  spent  within  the  confines  of  the  Lead  region,  with  the 
exception  of  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  two  weeks  in  August,  which 
were  passed  in  the  counties  of  Sauk  and  Richland,  in  the  examination 
of  the  Potsdam  and  Lower  Magnesian  formations,  and  the  iron  ore 
deposits  incidental  thereto. 

Survey  of  1874.  The  territory  examined  in  that  year  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


Towns  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  -        -        R.  1  W. 

2,3,6,7,        -  -        -    R.  3W. 

2,3,6,7,    -  -        -        R.  4W. 

3,6,       -        -  -        -    R.  6W. 

1,2,3,6,7,8,  -        -        R.  4   E. 

1,2,3,4,        -  -        -    R.  6   E. 


it 
(( 
it 
i( 
(I 


Towns  1,  2.  3,  6  to  22  inclusive,  R.  2  W. 

3,  6,  7,    -        -        -        -  R.  5W. 

1,2,3,6,7,8,    -        -  R.  1   E. 

1,  2,  o,    -        -        -        -  R.  5  E. 

1,2,3,4,    -        -        -  R.  7   E. 

1,  2,  3,  4,        -        -        -  R.  8  E. 


ti 
(t 
it 
it 


"1,2,3,4, R.  9   E 

The  townships  here  enumerated  comprise  the  northern  and  south- 
ern parts  of  Grant  county,  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  La  Fayette 
county,  the  western  part  of  Iowa  county,  and  that  part  of  it  which  is 
drained  by  Mill  creek,  the  whole  of  Green  county,  the  western  part 
of  Richland  county,  and  some  parts  of  Vernon,  Monroe  and  Jackson 
counties. 

The  field  work  was  commenced  on  the  14th  of  May,  1874,  nearly 
three  weeks  earlier  than  in  1873.  The  total  area  examined  is  equal 
to  sixty-six  full  townships,  being  an  increase  of  sixteen  over  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  first  examinations  were  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Cassville,  pro- 
ceeding eastward  from  there  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Green  county, 
and  visiting  successively  all  the  mining  districts  and  individual 
mines,  of  which  a  full  report  will  be  found  in  chapter  IV.  After 
examining  tlieMill  creek  district,  the  survey  next  proceeded  to  rano-e 
two  west,  north  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  including  the  valley  of  Knapp 
creek  and  tlie  upper  Kickapoo,  and  as  far  nortli  as  the  Green  Bay  tfc 
Minnesota  railroad.  Finally  returning  from  there,  the  northeastern 
part  of  Iowa,  and  the  northern  part  of  Grant  counties  were  examined, 
together  with  that  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin  which  lies 
south  of  the  river. 
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Previohs  Publications  and  Surveys.  The  first  geological  survey 
embraced  the  extensive  district  lying  between  the  Missouri  river  and 
lied  river  of  the  N"orth,  and  included  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
tlie  Mississippi  and  the  mining  districts  adjacent  to  that  river.  It 
Mas  undertaken  in  1834,  and  completed  in  1835,  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  placed  in  charge  of  G.  W.  Featherstonhaugh. 

Tlie  next  survey  was  also  instituted  by  the  general  government, 
and  placed  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,  in  the  fall  of 
1839,  and  completed  by  him  in  the  same  year;  its  object  being  to  as- 
certain the  geographical  position  of  the  Lead  region  and  its  value  as 
mineral  land.  Dr.  Owen  was  afterward  engaged  in  tlie  geological 
survey  of  the  Chippewa  Land  District,  during  1847-8,  of  which  he 
published  a  final  report  in  1851,  accompanied  by  a  general  geological 
map.  The  exploration  of  so  large  a  district  did  not  admit  of  a  mi- 
nute examination  of  any  particular  part:  thus,  the  space  devoted  to 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  and  lying  south  of  the  Wisconsin 
river,  is  eomprised  in  about  twenty  pages  of  chapter  I. 

The  next  geological  survey  was  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
state,  in  1853,  and  placed  in  charge  of  Prof.  E.  Daniels,  who  published 
in  1854  a  pamphlet  concerning  the  Lead  region.  He  was  then  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  J.  G.  Percival,  who  held  the  position  of  State  Geolo- 
gist, until  his  death,  in  May,  1856.  He  published  two  reports  of 
about  100  pages  each,  which  contain  much  valuable  information,  and 
bear  evidence  of  the  careful  research  which  always  distinguished  his 
work. 

To  complete  the  survey  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Percival, 
Profs.  James  Hall,  E.  S.  Oarr  and  E.  Daniels  were  appointed;  and,  in 
1858,  Prof.  Daniels  published  a  report  of  about  60  pages,  on  the  iron 
ores  of  Wisconsin.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  report  of  Profs.  Hall 
and  Whitney,  in  January,  1862.  This  was  by  far  the  largest  report 
that  had  been  published  concerning  the  Lead  region.  It  comprised 
about  450  pages,  of  which  300  were  devoted  to  that  district.  This 
report  was  accompanied  by  a  crevice  map  of  the  mineral  ranges,  and 
a  general  geological  map  of  the  Lead  region.  The  latter,  so  far  as  it 
was  made  from.personal  observation,  was  quite  correct;  but  it  still  left 
much  to  be  desired  in  this  department;  which  deficiencies,  it  is  be- 
lieved, have  been  supplied  by  the  present  survey. 

For  ten  years  the  Geological  survey  was  discontinued.  The  next, 
being  the  examinations  of  Rev.  John  Murrish,  of  which  he  published 
a  report  in  1872,  in  a  pamphlet  of  sixty -five  pages. 

Topographical  and  Geological  Maps  and  Sections.  A  great  deal 
of  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  construction  of  the  maps  accompanying 
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the  report,  so  as  to  represent  the  topographical  features  of  the  country 
with  accuracy.  The  topographical  maps  herewith  published  embrace 
all  the  Lead  region.  They  comprise  the  country  lying  south  of 
town  six,  and  extending  from  the  Mississippi  river  eastward,  to  the 
line  between  Hock  and  Green  counties,  with  the  exception  of  town 
five  in  ranges  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9  E.  The  maps  are  made  on  the  scale 
of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  and  exhibit  by  contour  lines,  fifty  feet  apart 
(vertically),  the  elevation  of  any  point  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
elevation  of  any  point  not  on  these  lines  must  be  determined  by  its 
relative  distance  from  the  two  contour  lines  between  which  it  lies. 
In  addition  to  this  feature  (not  found  on  any  other  map),  a  complete 
road-map  is  presented;  also  a  map  of  the  streams  and  dry  ravines, 
many  of  the  smaller  streams  having  become  dry  since  the  original  gov- 
ernment survey  of  the  country  was  made.  Again,  from  an  inspection 
of  these  maps,  can  be  seen  the  rise  of  the  various  streams,  and  the 
height  of  the  dividing  ridges.  Tliis  is  also  of  special  value  in  respect 
to  railroad  surveys,  when  the  amount  of  time  and  money  is  consid- 
ered, which  is  annually  spent  in  ascertaining  these  points.  It  is  be- 
leived  that  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  practicability  or  impractic- 
ability of  any  contemplated  route  can  be  obtained  by  reference  to 
these  elevations,  and  thus  a  vast  amount  of  preliminary  surveying 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  field-work  has  been  the  careful 
delineation  of  the  geology  of  all  parts  of  the  country,  an<l  its  correct 
representation  on  the  colored  maps  which  accompany  the  re]K>rts.  In 
addition  to  the  general  geological  maps  of  the  state  drawn  on  a  scale 
of  tliree  miles  to  the  incli,  tlie  geology  of  the  Lead  region  has  also 
been  j>hiced  upon  the  topographical  maps.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
show  the  dip  and  tliickness  of  the  strata  and  "  tlie  exact  position  of 
the  mining  ground  at  each  locality."  The  great  extent  of  country 
which  has  been  examined  and  mapped,  together  witli  the  time  and 
means  which  admitted  of  only  a  general  survey,  in  wliich  the  contour 
lines,  both  geological  and  topograpliical,  could  be  sketched  only  by 
the  eye,  preclude  that  accuracy  which  is  attainable  only  with  tlie  tran- 
sit and  level.  For  such  imperfections  and  inaccuracies  as  may  be 
found  to  exist  in  the  maps,  these  circumstances  must  be  our  apoloo^y 
and  explanation. 

The  geological  sections  accompanying  the  maps  are  cliiefly  valuable 
as  showing  the  *' dip,  number,  magnitude,  order  and  relative  position 
of  the  various  strata,"  as  well  as  the  amount  of  denudation  to  which 
the  conntry  has  been  subjected.     They  are  located  as  far  as  possible 
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in  the  general  direction  of  the  dip,  in  orderto  show  the  structure,  ar- 
rangement and  irregularities  of  the  strata. 

Barometrical  Obseryations.  Considerable  time  has  been  devoted 
to  ascertaining  the  relative  heights  of  different  parts  of  the  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  denudation,  and  pre- 
paratory to  making  geological  sections.  These  observations  con- 
sumed a  great  deal  of  time,  and  were  made  with  much  care;  the  plan 
followed  being  as  follows:  A  series  of  repeated  observations  were 
made  at  points  about  half  a  mile  apart,  from  the  Illinois  Central  rail- 
road at  Scales  Mound,  to  Calamine,  on  the  Mineral  Point  railroad,  and 
from  there  to  Mineral  Point.  A  similar  series  was  then  carried  from 
there  to  Lone  Rock,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railroad, 
and  from  there  to  Lavalle,  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railway. 
In  the  same  manner  a  series  was  carried  from  Mineral  Point  through 
Lancaster,  to  Glenhaven,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  from  Mineral 
Point  east,  to  Moscow,  and  thence  north,  over  the  Blue  Mounds,  to 
Mazomanie;  and  also  from  Moscow  to  Oregon,  on  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  railway.  Starting  from  these  known  elevations,  re- 
peated observations  were  taken ;  and  the  mean  of  several  series  of 
elevations,  differing  but  little  from  each  other,  was  assumed  -to  be 
approximately  correct.  Then,  from  the  various  points  on  those  lines, 
series  of  lines  were  traveled  over,  embracing  observations  in  all  the 
accessible  points  in  the  Lead  region. 

The  instrument  used  was  a  three-inch  aneroid  barometer,  imported 
by  Win.  J.  Young  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia;  a  very  delicate  instru- 
ment, and  one  which  indicated  differences  of  elevation  with  great 
readiness  and  accuracy.  The  accuracy  and  value  of  barometrical  ob- 
servations  depend  greatly  on  the  state  of  the  weather  at  the  time  they 
are  made.  The  summer  seasons  have  been,  as  a  general  thing,  quite 
favorable  for  such  observations,  and  in  cases  where  it  was  not,  allow- 
ance has  been  made  in  computing  the  elevations.  They  may  be  con- 
sidered as  correct  within  a  few  feet.  For  the  extent  of  this  part  of 
the  work  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  topographical  maps,  which 
show  what  has  been  done  much  better  than  it  can  be  described. 

The  value  of  a  work  of  this  kind  is  incalculable.  By  means  of  the 
elevations  obtained,  we  are  readily  enabled  to  make  sections  of  any 
part  of  the  country,  in  any  direction;  showing  the  geological  position 
of  the  strata,  with  their  dip,  thickness,  and  the  amount  of  denudation 
at  any  particular  locality.  In  mining  localities  this  is  especially  val- 
uable. It  shows  the  position  of  the  strata  and  openings,  with  their 
dip;  the  elevation  of  the  neighboring  streams,  and  the  practicability 
of  drainage,  by  means  of  levels;  the  depth  to  which  shafts  must  be 
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sunk  from  any  point  on  the  surface,  to  reach  any  particular  stratum. 
All  these  things,  and  many  others  of  like  nature  are  most  readily 
shown  by  sections,  and  these  sections  cannot  be  made  without  eleva- 
tions. 

For  particular  elevations  of  streams,  roads,  hills,  section  lines, 
mining  grounds,  strata,  outcrops,  etc.,  reference  is  made  to  the  maps 
accompanying  this  report.  From  them  a  few  are  selected,  of  general 
importance,  as  being  well  known  localities: 


Locality. 


Elevations 

ABOVE 


WyaJusing 

Glen  Haven,  P.  0 

Cassville 

North  Andover 

Bloominjrton 

Patch  Grove 

Mount  Hope 

Little  Grant 

Beetown 

Potosi 

British  Hollow 

Rockyille 

Hurricane  Grove 

Lancaster,  court  house  . . 

Mount  Ida 

Homer  P.  0 

Fennimore 

Liberty  Ridgv 

Annaton 

Ellenboro 

Dickey  ville 

Jamestown,  P.  0 

Fail-play,  P.  O 

Sinsmawa  Acadfuiy  . . . . 

Hazel  Cireen 

St.  Rose 

Big  Pakh  

Platteville,  P.  O.   . . 

Wju'*hbiini 

New  Calif oniia 

Montfort 

Castle  Hock 

Highland,  P.  0 

Cross  Plains  (Iowa Co.) 

Mifflin 

West  Platte  Mound... 

Belmont 

Elk  Grove 

Meeker  Grove 


•   •       •   • 


The 
Sea. 

611 

606 

608 

838 

905 

1060 

1076 

828 

762 

782 

865 

926 

941 

1080 

116S 

978 

1168 

1144 

849 

6S9 

9:)4 

912 

798 

926 

9:58 

994 

817 

8:.^5 

841 

989 

1093 

.  847 

1161 

1198 

WvS 

1272 

828 

898 

835 


Lake 
Mtch. 

33 

28 

30 

260 

327 

498 

498 

250 

184 

204 

287 

348 

36;^ 

502 

590 

400 

590 

566 

271 

111 

356 

3:34 

220 

348 

360 

416 

239 

257 

26^3 

411 

515 

269 

583 

620 

290 

694 

250 

320 

257 


Elevations 

ABOVE 


Locality. 


The 

Sea, 

Benton.... 878 

New  Dig-gincrs 792 

White  Oal  Springs 928 

ShuUsburg,  scliool  house  . .  1018 

Linden 1078 

Union  Mills 798 

KingsMills 723 

JDodgeville,  court  house  . . .  1109 

Mineral  Point,  depot 935 

Calamine,  depot 812 

Darlington,  depot 802 

Gratiot,  depot 783 

Favette 1053 

Adamsville 878 

West  Blue  Mound 1729 

Blanchardville 758 

Wiota 996 

Martin 865 

Cadiz a59 

Argvle 808 

Jorclan 858 

Willett 888 

Farmers  Grove 1118 

,  Bem 1078 

:  Perry 1038 

1  New  Glanis,  P.  0 968 

I  Monticello 858 

Monroe,  coiu*t  house 1018 

Clarpo 9:35 

T\^nn  Grove 988 

Juda 821 

Sylvester 865 

Dayton 818 

Brooklj-n 978 

Attica,  P.  U 828 

Albany 818 

Brodhead 798 

Oakley 918 


Lake 
Mich. 

300 

214 

SbO 

440 

500 

220 

145 

531 

357 

234 

224 

205 

475 

300 

1151 

180 

418 

287 

281 

2:30 

280 

310 

540 

500 

460 

390 

280 

4^10 

a57 

410 

243 

287 

240 

400 

2.50 

240 

220 

340 


The  following  elevations  of  stations  have  been  furnished  by  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Eailroad  Company,  and  were  used 
as  a  basis  of  some  of  the  barometrical  observations: 
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Elevation     Above  Lake 
above  Sea.      Michigan. 

BlackEaxth  810  282 

Mazomanie 773  195 

Arena  782  154 

SpringGreen 722  144 

LoneRock 704  126 

Avoca 695  117 

Muscoda 687  109 

Boscobel 667  89' 

Wauzeka 638  60 

Prairie  da  Chien 619  41 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  of  the  elevations,  that  they  are  by  far  the 
most  important  and  valuable  part  of  the  work,  inasmuch  as  they  form 
the  ground-work  of  the  whole,  and  we  are  entirely  dependent  on  them 
for  definite  results.  They  have  been  made  and  computed  with  the 
utmost  accuracy  and  care.  Lastly,  they  comprise  that  portion  of  the 
work,  which,  from  its  nature,  consumes  the  most  time,  and  makes  the 
least  outward  show. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  hearty  co- 
operation which  the  survey  has  met  at  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Lead  region,  who  have  willingly  furnished  all  desired  information 
and  statistics,  often  at  no  small  inconvenience  to  themselves. 

My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Allan  D.  Conover,  of  Madison,  my 
assistant  during  the  year  1873;  to  Mr.  George  Haven,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  my  assistant  during  the  years  1874-1875,  who,  by  the  careful 
discharge  of  their  duties  in  the  field,  have  contributed  materially  to 
the  completeness  of  the  work. 
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CHAPTEE  11. 
TOPOGEAPHT  AND  SURFACE  GEOLOGY. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

General  Features  of  the  Country.  IJDlike  most  regions  which 
nature  has  selected  for  the  reception  of  metallic  ores  and  useful  min- 
erals, the  Lead  region  bears  no  evidences  of  any  sudden  disturbances, 
or  violent  action  of  physical  forces.  The  eflTects  produced  by  igneous 
and  eruptive  agencies  are  wanting.  Faults  and  dislocations  of  strata 
are  nowhere  found.  The  only  irregularities  are  slight  upheavals,  or 
bending  of  the  strata  (and  these  never  of  great  extent),  producing 
changes  of  but  a  few  feet  from  the  normal  dip. 

Between  the  geological  condition  and  the  general  surface  contour 
of  the  country,  there  is  no  direct  correlation.  The  existence  of  a  hill 
or  a  vallev  on  the  surface  is  not  due  to  a  subterranean  elevation  or 
depression  of  the  surface,  as  is  by  many  supposed,  and  whatever  irreg- 
ularities exist,  must  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  milder  natural  agen- 
cies now  constantly  at  work;  such  as  running  water,  frost,  winds,  etc., 
acting  through  an  immensely  long  period  of  time. 

Drainage.  The  most  marked  and  persistent  feature  of  the  Lead 
region  is  the  long  di voiding  ridge,  or  watershed,  which,  commencing 
near  Madison,  continues  almost  directly  west  to  the  Blue  Mounds,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  twenty  miles.  Here  it  takes  a  slight  bend  to  the  south- 
west for  fifteen  miles,  until  it  reaches  Dodgeville,  where  it  resumes  its 
westerly  course  until  it  terminates  in  the  bluffs  at  the  confluence  of  the 
"Wisconsin  and  Mississippi  rivers;  its  total  length  is  about  85  miles. 
Two  points  are  noticeable;  one  is,  its  general  uniform  directness  of 
outline  (it  being  subject  to  but  few  and  unimportant  flexures);  and 
the  other  is  its  parallelism  with  the  Wisconsin  river,  so  long  as  the 
latter  holds  an  approximately  westerly  course;  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  being  always  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  river. 

The  divide  maintains  an  averaoje  elevation  of  about  six  hundred 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and  is  seldom  less  than  five,  or  more  than 
seven  hundred,  except  at  the  Blue  Mounds,  where  it  gradually  rises  east 
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and  west,  for  several  miles,  until  it  attains  an  elevation  at  the  west 
mound  of  1,151  feet.  This,  however,  is  an  extreme  case,  and,  in  fact,  the 
only  marked  exception  to  its  general  level.  In  the  town  of  Mount 
Hope,  a  slight  decrease  of  elevation  commences,  and  continues  to  the 
western  end  of  the  divide,  where  the  elevation  is  about  430  feet,  at  a 
point  within  a  mile  of  both  the  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin  rivers. 
There  are,  also,  two  main  branches  or  subdivisions  of  the  watershed; 
of  these,  the  western  is  the  ridge  which  separates  the  waters  that  flow 
into  the  Platte  and  Fever  rivers,  from  those  which  flow  into  the  }*eca- 
tonica.  It  leaves  the  main  divide  in  the  town  of  Wingville,  and  pas- 
sing through  the  townships  of  Belmont  and  Shullsburg,  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  passes  out  of  the  state  in  the  town  of  Monticello. 
This  ridge  is  not  so  conspicuous  as  the  main  watershed,  eithei  for 
the  directness  of  its  course,  or  the  uniformitv  of  its  elevation.  The 
most  conspicuous  points  on  it  are  the  Platte  Mounds,  which  appear 
from  a  distance  to  be  very  high,  but  are  in  reality  only  relatively  so, 
their  actual  elevation  being  only  about  seven  hundred  feet  above 
Lake  Michigan.  The  ridge  appears  to  slope  somewhat,  in  its  ap- 
proach to  Illinois,  its  average  elevation  there  being  about  500  feet. 

The  easterly  subdivision  is  that  which  separates  the  waters  of  the 
Pecatonica  and  Sugar  rivers.  It  may  be  said  to  begin  at  the  Blue 
Mounds,  or  a  couple  of  miles  east  of  them,  and  pursuing  quite  a  de- 
vious course  through  the  townships  of  Primrose,  Washington  and 
Monroe,  it  crosses  the  state  line  in  the  town  of  Jefferson.  This  ridge 
is  characterized  by  a  much  greater  want  of  uniformity  in  its  general 
course,  and  by  its  very  irregular  elevation.  It  is  much  narrower  than 
either  of  the  others,  more  abrupt  in  its  slopes,  and  contains  quite  a 
large  number  of  hills  and  low  places,  especially  in  the  towns  of  Prim- 
rose, Perry,  York,  and  New  Glarus,  in  which  towns  the  streams  head 
within  comparatively  short  distances  of  each  other,  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  watershed. 

These  are  the  principal  elevations  of  the  country  affecting  the  drain- 
age; there  are,  of  course,  many  minor  ones,  such  as  the  divides  be- 
tween the  Grant  and  Platte  rivers,  or  the  several  branches  of  the  Pec- 
atonica; they  are,  however,  merely  subordinate  ridges,  and  are  but 
the  details  of  the  general  plan. 

Streams.  Having  thus  given  a  general  outline  view  of  the  sys- 
tem of  watersheds,  a  few  remarks  on  the  rivers  and  drainage  of  the 
Lead  region  are  necessary  to  supplement  tliem.  As  a  preliminarj'^ 
remark,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  their  present  situation  was 
probably  never  modified  or  influenced  by  drift  or  glacial  agencies;  the 
evidence  being  insuflicient  to  prove  that  there  ever  was  any  drift  de- 
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posited  in  the  Lead  region,  the  probabilities  being  rather  to  the  con- 
trary. Premising  this,  it  follows,  that  the  location  of  streams  must 
have  depended  on  the  natm^al  configuration  of  the  country,  and  the 
superior  advantages  of  certain  strata  in  certain  positions,  predisposing 
them  to  become  the  beds  of  streams.  Other  things  being  equal,  sur- 
face waters  would  naturally  form  a  channel  first  in  the  more  soft  and 
easily  erosible  strata  lying  along  the  line  of  strike  of  some  soft  for- 
mation, and  would  cause  a  river  to  conform  its  first  channel  to  its  out- 
cropping edge.^  Simultaneously  its  tributaries  would  shape  their 
channels,  approximately  at  right  angles  to  tlie  river,  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions:  when  the  general  slope  and  drainage  of  the  country 
is  not  contrary  to  the  geological  dip  of  the  formations;  which,  in  the 
Lead  region,  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  the  case.  The  trib- 
utaries on  one  side  of  the  river  thus  formed  would  conform  them- 
selves to  the  natural  dip  of  the  underlying  strata,  sloping  toward  the 
main  river,  and  would  be  found  wherever  there  were  depressions,  or 
irregularities  in  the  surface,  suitable  to  their  formation.  These  would 
at  their  inception  approximate  to  their  final  length  and  course,  and 
future  changes  in  them  would  be  confined  to  the  deeper  erosion  of 
their  beds,  and  widening  of  their  valleys;  the  formation  of  lateral 
branches;  the  division  of  the  head  of  the  stream  into  several  smaller 
sources,  and  finally,  the  gradual  recession  of  all  the  subordinate  parts. 

With  the  tributaries  on  the  other  side  of  the  principal  river,  a  dif- 
ferent order  would  prevail,  as  regards  their  position  and  growth. 
They  would  at  first  be  the  merest  rivulets,  and  increase  only  from  ero- 
sion; and  their  beds  would  lie  across  the  edges  of  the  strata.  Tliere 
would  be  only  a  very  limited  extent  of  country  tributary  to  the  river 
on  this  side;  the  great  volume  of  its  water  being  derived  from  the 
tributaries  of  the  other  side.  The  dividing  ridge  would  thus  be  very 
near  the  river,  and  a  second  set  of  long  streams,  tributary  to  some 
other  river,  would  here  take  their  rise  and  flow  away. 

In  the  process  of  time,  the  main  river  would  slowly  cut  its  way 
through  the  soft  formation,  in  which  it  had  its  original  bed,  into 
and  throufi:h  those  which  underlaid  it.  This  mii'ht  at  first  be  accom- 
panied  by  a  slight  recession  parallel  to  the  line  of  strike;  such  a 
movement,  however,  could  not  be  of  long  duration,  but  would  become 
less  as  the  valley  became  deeper;  because  any  such  recession  would 
necessitate  the  reinoval  of  all  the  overlying  formations.  Finally  the 
small  streams  fiowing  across  the  strata  would  cut  their  valley  back 
from  the  river;  the  dividing  ridge  would  recede,  and  their  sources 
would,  from  the  position  of  the  strata,  be  in  steep  and  precipitous  ra- 

'  See  Report  of  Board  of  Rccrents  of  the  Universitv  of  Afinnef^oti  for  1R7*^,  pp.  46  and  47. 
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vines.     Such,  in  brief,  appears  to  be  the  theory  of  the  formation  of 

streams  in  the  Lead  region.     Its  application  is  easy,  and  would  be  as 

follows: 

The  Wisconsin  river  from  Mazomanie,  to  its  mouth  near  Prairie 
du  Chien,  is  the  most  conspicuous  example  and  illustration  of  the 
forep^oing  remarks. 

Although  the  surface  of  the  country,  in  its  present  condition,  does 
not  permit  the  accurate  delineation  of  the  former  lines  of  outcrop,  of 
the  paleozoic  formations;  yet  a  sufficient  number  of  outliers  remain, 
to  show  us  that  they  must  once  have  covered  the  country,  far  north 
of  where  they  are  at  present  found.  The  existence  of  Niagara  lime- 
stone, in  a  thickness  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  at  the  Platte 
Mounds,  and  probably  the  full  thickness  of  the  formation  at  the  Blue 
Mounds,  warrants  us  in  supposing  that  the  former  outcrop  of  the  un- 
derlying Cincinnati  group  was  at  least  as  far  north  as  the  present  bed 
of  the  Wisconsin  river. 

The  valley  now  occupied  by  the  river,  from  Mazomanie  to  Blue 
river,  is  very  nearly  that  of  the  present  line  of  strike  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  formation,  and,  although  from  there  the  strike  of  the  lower 
members  (of  which  outliers  still  remain)  appears  to  bear  rather  more 
to  the  northward,  yet,  observations  on  the  dip  of  the  Cincinnati  group, 
in  such  occasional  outliers  as  remain,  lead  me  to  believe  that  its  origi- 
nal strike  was  approximately  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  from  Blue 
river  to  the  Mississippi. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  Cincinnati  group  once  had  its  northern 
outcrop  where  the  river  now  runs,  or  in  a  line  parallel  to  it,  in  that 
vicinity,  the  surface  waters  would  easily  erode  a  channel  in  the  soft 
and  friable  shales  which,  to  a  great  extent,  compose  this  formation. 

In  fine,  the  whole  process  of  formation  previously  described  would 
take  place.  On  the  north  side  it  had,  as  now,  its  principal  tributary 
streams,  the  Kickapoo,  Knapp  creek,  Eagle  river,  Pine  river  and  Bear 
creek,  in  their  present  localities,  and  approximately  their  present 
length.  On  the  south  of  the  river,  however,  the  principal  watershed, 
already  referred  to,  was  probably  quite  near  the  river,  from  which 
position  it  has  receded  to  the  place  it  now  occupies.  The  Green  river, 
Blue  river,  Otter,  Mill  and  Blue  Mound  creeks  were  small  and  insig- 
nificant streams;  which,  by  the  gradual  process  of  erosion,  have  in- 
creased to  their  present  size  and  length;  but  even  now,  are  small  when 
compared  to  the  northern  tributaries. 

A  further  eflTect  was  to  shorten  the  Grant,  Platte,  and  Pecatonica 
rivers,  by  the  gradual  southwesterly  recession  of  the  watershed,  and 
the  lowering  of  the  latter  by  the  denudation  of  the  Niagara  limestone 
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and  CincinnatJ  groups;  except  in  sueli  localities  as  were  protected  by 
a  superior  hardness  of  some  part  of  the  formation,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Blue  Mounds. 

The  result  of  the  denudation  has  been  to  divide  the  country  into 
two  parts,  each  differing  widely  from  the  other  in  its  topographical 
features.  The  streams  flowing  southward  from  the  watershed  have 
eroded  the  country  into  gently  undulating  slopes.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  direction  of  the  streams  conforming  in  a  measure  to  the 
dip  of  the  strata.  Abrupt  cliffs  and  steep  ravines  are  the  exception, 
and  not  the  rule,  never  being  found  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  watershed,  but  rather  confined  to  the  small  lateral  branches. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  the  north  of  the  watershed,  the  panorama  of 
bluffs  and  precipitous  ravines  is  almost  mountainous  in  its  aspect. 
In  fact,  nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  which  pre- 
sents itself,  from  certain  points  on  the  divide,  in  looking  from  north 
to  south.  In  nearly  all  of  the  ravines  leading  northward,  the  fall  of 
the  first  quarter  of  a  mile  is  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet;  and,  in 
general,  it  is  true  of  the  streams  flowing  northward,  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  fall  takes  place  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  distance 
from  their  sources  to  their  mouth. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  these  sudden  declivities  are  due  to  the 
streams  flowing  over  the  edges  of  the  strata,  rather  than  lengthwise 
along  their  dip.  Again,  the  streams  flowing  to  the  southward  become 
comparatively  sluggish  in  their  course,  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  be 
brooks.  They  have  usually  a  soft  muddy  bottom,  while  those  tributary 
to  the  Wisconsin  are  clear  and  rapid  streams,  flowing  over  a  saudy 
or  gravelly  bottom,  their  valleys  being  narrow  and  their  sides  very 
steep. 

The  streams  tributary  to  the  Platte,  Grant  and  Pecatonica  rivers  do 
not  exhibit  any  marked  characteristics  on  one  side  that  are  not  shared 
equally  by  the  other.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  short 
streams,  which  flow  into  the  Mississippi  river,  present  much  the  same 
topographical  characteristics  as  are  seen  in  the  southern  tributaries 
of  the  Wisconsin,  narrow  and  deep  ravines  and  valleys,  being  ap- 
parently the  rule  in  the  western  part  of  Grant  county. 

The  Platte  river  is  frequently  found  inclosed  by  hills  which  are 
gently  sloping  on  one  side,  and  quite  precipitous  on  the  other.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  near  its  mouth.  The  river  in  such  cases  seems 
lo  have  encroached  on  one  side  of  the  valley  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  producing  a  cliff  exposure  of  Lower  Magnesian  near  the  river, 
and  a  steep  bank  of  St.  Peters,  capped  with  a  more  retreating  slope  of 
the  Trenton,  as  shown  in  the  following  section.     [See  Fig.  1.] 
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In  this  connection  may  be  noticed  the  diminution  of  water  in  the 
Lead  region  since  the  early  mining  times.  In  comparing  the  etreams 
at  present  with  those  recorded  in  the  government  surveys,  it  will  be 
fornd  that  many  of  the  smaller  ones  are  entirely  dry,  and  others 
nearly  so.  Numerous  springs,  which  formerly  furnished  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  water,  are  now  dry,  and  have  been  replaced  by  wells, 
sunk  to  obtain  water  from  a  deeper  stratum. 


Pelera  Sandstone.   S.  Loner  Hugnesian  Llmailoiia. 


In  T.  5,  K.  6  W,,  are  several  streams  flowing  into  the  Mississippi 
river,  which  present  some  curious  features  in  common.  They  vary  in 
length  from  three  to  five  miles,  and  take  their  rise  in  the  Trenton 
limestone.  They  occupy  quite  long  and  narrow  valleys  of  erosion. 
and  their  dry  beds  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  them.  They  are  quite 
large  streams,  and  continue  increasing  in  size  for  a  mile  or  two  from 
their  sources,  until  they  reach  certain  beds  of  the  Lower  Magnesian 
formation,  when  they  gradually  disappear. 

Tlie  large  streams  of  the  Lead  region  contain  a  much  smaller 
amount  of  water  than  heretofore.  Several  places  were  seen  where 
old  mills,  formerly  operated  by  water-power,  had  been  abandoned,  on 
account  ota  diminishing  and  final  failure  of  the  supply. 

The  diminution  is  not  confined  to  surface  water,  springs,  streams 
and  the  like,  but  is  true,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  all  the  mining 
ground  of  the  region.  In  many  instances  this  clrcumstamie  alone  has 
led  to  the  reopening  and  profitable  working  of  mines  which  years 
ago  were  abandoned  on  account  of  water,  witli  ore  "  going  down  "  in 
the  crevices. 

It  is  probable  that  cultivation  of  the  land  is  the  chief  cause  of  this 
decrease,  as  a  much  greater  amount  of  surface  is  thus  exposed,  and 
evaporation  takes  place  more  rapidly  and  in  larger  quantities.  Re- 
moval of 'the  timber  is,  without  doubt,  another  cause  of  this  decrease. 
The  soil  of  the  timbered  land  contains  more  moisture  than  that  of  the 
prairie;  and  in  all  countries,  the  removal  of  the  timber  has  always 
been  followed  by  a  marked  decrease  of  the  water  supply.  This  was 
Wia.  SiiR.— 43 
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notably  the  case  in  the  Hartz  mountains,  of  Prussia,  after  the  fir  and 
hemlock  forests  were  removed.  When  the  mountain  sides  were  again 
planted  with  the  indigenous  trees,  by  order  of  the  government,  their 
growth  was  found  to  be  attended  by  an  increase  of  water  in  the 
streams  and  springs. 

Springs  and  Wells.  The  Lead  region  is  one  of  the  best  watered 
tracts  of  country  in  the  state.  Springs  are  very  numerous,  both  about 
the  sources  of  the  streams  and  frequently  in  their  banks.  They  arc 
found  in  all  the  geological  formations,  but  with  the  greatest  frequency, 
and  of  the  largest  size,  between  the  bottom  of  the  Galena  limestone 
and  the  "top  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone.  Such  springs  are  usually 
found  flowing  along  the  surface  of  some  layer  of  clay,  and  finding  a 
vent  in  the  outcrop  of  an  opening.  The  clay  "openings  "  most  favor- 
able to  their  formation  are,  the  "  Upper  Pipe  Clay  opening,"  situated 
on  the  top  of  the  Blue  or  Trenton  limestone,  and  separating  it  from 
the  Galena  limestone;  the  "Glass  Rock  opening,"  separating  the 
Blue  and  underlying  Buff  limestone;  and  the  "Lower  Pipe  Clay 
opening,"  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Buff  limestone;  the  latter 
however,  does  not  seem  to  be  so  persistent  a  bed  as  the  other  two. 
Springs  are  by  no  means  confined  to  these  three  openings,  but  occur 
in  many  of  the  beds  of  the  Galena  limestone,  as  well  as  in  the  lower 
formations;  usually,  however,  flowing  over  an  impervious  bed  of  clay, 
or  some  layer  of  rock  too  compact  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  water 
through  it. 

In  this  connection  it  is  desired  to  call  attention  to  the  springs  sit- 
uated about  150  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  west  Blue  Mound. 
They  have  been  attributed  by  many  persons  to  thermal,  igneous,  and 
other  deep-seated  agencies,  and  by  some  to  hydrostatic  pressure.  The 
following  facts  are  oftered  in  regard  to  these  springs:  (1)  They  are 
found  at  intervals  on  all  sides  of  the  mound,  at  a  uniform  elevation, 
either  as  springs  or  low  wet  ground,  and  always  on  the  surface  of  a 
stratum  of  clay  impervious  to  water.  (2)  Theyflow  most  abundantly 
during  and  after  rainy  seasons,  and  in  summer  are  frequently  nearly 
dry.  (3)  They  are  surmounted  by  the  cap  of  the  mound,  which  is  al- 
most a  solid  mass  of  flint,  and  presents  a  surface  of  about  100  acres 
as  a  watershed.  The  annual  rainfall  in  the  Lead  region  is  about  30 
inches,  of  which  about  one-quarter  is  removed  by  evaporation  and  the 
requirements  of  vegetation,  while  the  remainder  finds  its  way  to  the 
springs  and  streams.  On  the  c»ne  hundred  acres  lying  "above  the 
springs,  there  fall  annually  10,890,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  of  which 
three-quarters,  or  8,167,500  cubic  feet  pass  out  through  these  springs, 
which  seems  amply  sufficient  to  supply  them.     (4)  The  temperature 
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of  the  Blue  Mound  springs  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  other  springs  in 
the  Lead  region,  which  is  about  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth 
through  which  they  flow.  Were  they  thermal  springs,  or  of  igneous 
origin,  we  should  expect  to  find  at  least  some  lingering  traces  of  heat, 
to  show  us  from  whence  they  came.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems 
more  logical  to  look  for  their  origin  in  the  natural  and  selfevident 
causes  presented,  than  to  attribute  them  to  more  complex  conditions, 
imperfectly  understood. 

Fig.  2. 
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1,  Flinty  cap  of  tho  West  Moand;  3,  Horizon  of  the  eprings;  8,  Niagara  limestone;  4,  Cincinnati 

g^oup;  5,  Galena  limestone. 

In  such  portions  of  the  country  as  are  not  liberally  supplied  by 
nature  with  springs,  water  is  easily  and  abundantly  obtained  hy 
means  of  wells.  Their  average  depth  is  about  twenty-five  feet;  this, 
however,  depends  chiefly  on  the  locality  in  which  they  are  sunk,  those 
on  the  ridges  and  prairies  being  deeper  than  the  rest.  Round  wells, 
of  four  or  five  feet  diameter,  are  usually  sunk  for  shallow  depths, 
sometimes  being  as  deep  as  sixty  feet.  Wells  are  sometimes  obtained 
by  drilling;  such  borings  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  prairie,  and 
seldom  exceeding  sixty  feet  in  depth.  They  are  then  furnished  with 
a  windmill  pump,  and  supply  an  abundance  of  clear  water  for  stock 
and  farm  purposes. 

Nearly  all  the  water  in  the  Lead  region,  whether  in  springs  or 
wells,  holds  in  solution  a  small  portion  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and 
a  still  smaller  quantity  of  sodium,  iron,  alumina,  and  silica.  The 
presence  of  these  salts  usually  gives  the  water  what  is  called  a  hard 
taste  which  is  more  noticeable  in  the  limestone  than  in  the  sandstone 
springs,  and  not  infrequently  induces  persons  to  believe  them  pos- 
sessed of  medical  properties. 

The  following  analysis,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  fair  sample  of  the 
quality  of  the  water  in  the  springs  and  wells  of  the  Lead  region,  is  in- 
serted to  show  the  small  amount  of  foreign  substances  which  they  conr 
tain.  The  w^ell  is  situated  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  9,  T.  2,  R.  9  E.,  a  short 
distance  northwest  of  the  city  of  Brodhead,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Freder- 
ick Gomber.     It  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  about  thirty  feet,  of  which 
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the  lower  part  (probably  about  ten  feet)  was  sunk  in  the  Lower  Mag- 
nesian  limestone,  the  rest  being  in  the  St.  Peters  sandstone. 

Tlie  following  analysis  of  the  water,  by  Dr.  Gustavus  Bode,  of  Mil- 
waukee, was  furnished  by  Mr.  Gomber: 

One  gallon  U.  S.  standard  measure  contains  of  solid  salts,  13.2720 
grains,  consisting  of: 

Chloride  of  sodium 0.3248  grains. 

Sulphate  of  soda 0.1792  " 

Bicarl  x)nate  of  soda 0 .  0280  * ' 

Bicarbonate  of  lime 6.6584  ** 

Bicarbonate  of  magnesia 4.85-52  ** 

Bicar>x)nate  of  iron 0.2296  ** 

Alumina 0.1288  ** 

Silica 0.6888  ** 

Organic  matter 0.1792  **. 

Total 13.2720  grs. 


Dr.  Bode  remarks  of  this  well  as  follows:  "The  total  amount  of 
salts  is  small  in  comparison  with  other  waters.  The  salts  themselves 
are  the  same  as  those  in  the  Waukesha  water,  and  in  the  same  com- 
bination. If  the  operation  of  this  water  depends  on  the  absence  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  its  containing  bicarbonates,  so  the  same  good  and 
healing  results  may  be  expected  from  your  spring." 

Prairie  and  Forest.  The  prairie  area  of  the  Lead  region  is  com- 
])aratively  small,  and  seems  to  be  chiefly  a  continuation  of  the  great 
prairies  of  Illinois.  The  most  extensive  prairie  is  that  found  in  the 
southern  part  of  Grant  and  La  Fayette  counties,  comprising  the  town- 
ships of  Jamestown,  Hazel  Green,  Benton,  Xew  Diggings,  Shulls- 
burg,  Seymour,  Monticeilo  and  Gratiot.  From  this  there  is  a  branch 
extending  in  a  northwestern  direction  (corresponding  to  the  eastern 
subdivision  of  the  watershed  previously  alluded  to),  until  it  unites 
with  the  main  watershed;  here  it  branches  to  the  east  and  west.  The 
western  extension  forms  a  prairie  in  the  towns  of  Glen  Haven,  Patch 
Grove,  Little  Grant,  and  some  parts  of  Fennimore  and  Wingville. 
The  eastern  prairie  follows  the  main  divide  already  described,  the 
prairie  being  from  six  to  ten  miles  in  width. 

Between  the  east  and  west  branches  of  the  Pecatonica,  there  is  a 
prairie,  including  most  of  the  towns  of  Fayette,  Waldwick  and  Wiota. 
In  Green  county  the  principal  prairie  is  found  in  the  towns  of  Mon- 
roe, Clarno,  Sylvester  and  Washington. 

This,  in  substance,  is  the  prairie  land  of  the  Lead  region,  although 
there  exist  small  isolated  patches  of  timber,  in  the  area  already  de- 
scribed, as  well  as  small  prairies,  or  openings,  in  the  remainder  of  the 
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region,  not  included  in  the  prairie  area,  and  which  is  mostly  timbered 
land.  The  original  area  of  prairie  appears,  from  the  government 
surveys,  to  have  been  somewhat  greater.  At  the  present  time,  the 
original  forests  of  large  timber  have  been  mostly  cut  down,  except 
about  the  Wisconsin  river  bluffs,  such  timber  as  is  now  found,  being 
a  second  growth,  of  black,  white  and  burr,  oaks,  maple,  hickory,  poplar 
and  elm,  the  trees  being  of  small  size,  seldom  more  than  a  foot  in  di- 
ameter. 

Mounds.  The  nearest  approach  to  mountains  in  the  Lead  region 
are  the  Platte  Mounds  in  La  Fayette  county;  the  Blue  Mounds  in 
Dane  and  Iowa  counties,  and  the  Sinsinawa  Mound  in  Grant  coun- 
ty. The  former  are  three  in  number,  about  a  jnile  apart,  the  mid- 
dle one  being  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  other  two.  The 
east  and  west  mounds  are  about  the  same  elevation,  and  are  capped 
with  a  very  hard  Niagara  limestone  to  which  they  doubtless  owe 
their  preservation,  in  the  general  denudation  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  ground  slopes  away  from  them  so  gently,  and  blends 
so  gradually  with  the  surrounding  high  land,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
define  exactly  where  the  moimd  proper  begins. 

Fig.  3. 


Sketch  op  tub  PLAxra  Mounds. 
1  Niagara  Umestone;  2  Cincinnati  group. 

The  Blue  Mounds  are  two  in  number;  one  being  in  Iowa  county, 
and  the  other  in  Dane.  The  top  of  the  west  mound  (which  is  the 
higher  of  the  two)  consists  of  over  a  hundred  feet  of  very  hard  flinty 
rock,  somewhat  resembling  quartzite;  below  this  is  the  Niagara  lime- 
stone. This  cap  of  quartz  rock  seems  to  have  been  removed  from  the 
east  mound;  the  top  of  which  is  aflat  table  land  under  cultivation. 
These  mounds  are  very  conspicuous,  and  can  be  seen  from  any  mod- 
erately high  land  in  the  Lead  region. 

The  Sinsinawa  Moimd  is  also  a  very  conspicuous  object,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Grant  county,  near  the  village  of  Fairplay.  It  is 
composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  capped  with  a 
small  amount  of  Niagara  limestone. 

Sinks.  Very  remarkable  features  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Blue 
Mounds  are  the  numerous  sink  holes  found  near  their  base,  and  fre- 
quently quite  high  up  on  their  sides.  These  sinks  are  usually  in 
groups  of  three  or  four,  and  invai'iably  in  nearly  an  east  and  west 
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great  deal  of  sand  was  seen  at  an  elevation  of  150  feet  above  the  top 
of  the  St.  Peters;  numerous  concretions  of  iron  were  also  found,  sim- 
ilar to  those  usually  found  in  the  upper  bed  of  that  formation.  East 
of  the  center  of  sec.  34,  T.  3,  K.  6  E.,  is  another  sandy  ridge. 

The  agencies  of  the  glacial  period  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  transporting  the  component  materials  of  the  soil, 
and  although  a  slight  transportation  has  taken  place,  it  is  always 
merely  local.  For  instance,  in  the  valleys  of  the  creeks  which  lie  in 
the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  the  soil  is  usually  a  rich  clay  loam,  richer 
in  fact  than  that  of  the  adjacent  ridges,  because  the  best  parts  of  the 
upland  soils  have  been  washed  down,  and  distributed  over  the  surface 
of  the  valley. 

A  similar  transportation  may  be  observed  in  passing  up  any  long, 
and  moderately  steep  hill,  which  includes  several  formations;  such 
hills  being  very  common  north  of  the  principal  watershed.  Let  us 
suppose  one,  whose  summit  is  composed  of  Galena  limestone,  and 
whose  base  lies  in  the  Lower  Magnesian.  Scattered  about  the  base 
will  be  seen  many  loose  pieces  of  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  mixed 
with  less  numerous  bowlders  of  St.  Peters  sandstone;  still  less  nu- 
merous and  smaller  pieces  of  the  Buff'  and  Blue  (Trenton)  limestone, 
while  fragments  of  the  Galena  limestone  will  be  comparatively  rare. 
On  ascending  the  hill  and  arriving  at  the  St.  Peters,  fragments  of 
Lower  Magnesian  will  no  longer  be  seen;  while  those  of  the  upper 
formation  will  become  larjjer  and  more  numerous.  On  arriviugr  at 
the  Buff  limestone,  the  fragments  of  St.  Peters  sandstone  will  also 
have  disappeared,  fragments  of  Blue  limestone  will  be  very  numerous 
and  easily  recognized  by  their  white  color,  and  their  general  rounded 
and  v/orn  appearance.  On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  hill,  no  frag- 
ments of  stone  will  be  found,  except  such  as  are  derived  from  the 
subjacent  Galena  limestone.  One  prominent  feature  of  the  soil  will 
be  the  prevalence  of  flints,  which  are  nearly  indestructible,  and  often 
form  a  large  component  y>art.  From  the  arrangement  of  the  surface 
soil  and  fragmentary  rock,  it  is  evident  that  the  rock  of  any  formation 
is  never  found  above  the  level  from  which  it  was  detached. 

Peat.  While  on  the  subject  of  surface  soil  and  subsoil,  it  is  de- 
sired to  report  two  places  in  Green  county  which  afford  the  only  ap- 
proach to  this  useful  article,  which  has  been  observed  in  the  Lead 
region.  The  first  is  situated  on  Jordan  creek,  in  the  E.  hf.  of  Sees. 
21  and  28,  T.  2,  R.  6  E.,  and  comprises  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  acres.  The  other  locality  is  on  the  Little  Sugar  river, 
near  the  center  of  Sec.  11,  T.  3,  K.  7  E.  As  the  conditions  under 
which  they  exist  are  similar,  one  description  will  serve  for  both. 
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The  turf  is  underlaid  by  an  impervious  stratum  of  blue  clay,  which 
holds  the  water  and  nourishes  a  vegetable  growth  about  four  feet 
thick,  which,  in  this  section  of  the  country,  is  known  as  peat.  When 
cut  and  dried,  it  burns  similarly  to  peat,  but  with  so  large  a  residuum 
of  clay,  sand  and  ashes,  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  economic  purposes. 

Brick  Clay.  Clay  suitable  for  making  brick  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  Lead  region.  Among  the  localities  are  Lancaster,  Min- 
eral Point  and  Platteville.  The  first  has  two  yards  in  operation,  and 
the  latter  has  one,  which  commenced  operations  in  the  spring  of  1874. 
Tlie  clay  used  is  usually  of  a  grayish-yellow  color  which  becomes  red 
on  burning.  It  appears  to  have  been  formed  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  portions  of  the  soil,  as  already  described. 

In  the  Platteville  yard  an  opportunity  was  found  to  see  the  process 
of  manufacture.  The  clay  is  dug  from  an  adjacent  bank,  some  selec- 
tion being  necessary.  It  is  then  run  on  small  cars  to  the  pug-mills 
(which  are  three  in  number)  and  ground  with  water,  until  it  forms  a 
homogeneous  paste.  After  this  comes  the  moulding  into  bricks, 
which  are  spread  out  on  the  floor  of  the  yard,  dried  and  piled  in  a 
kiln  to  burn.  A  kiln  of  these  bricks  takes  about  eight  days  to  burn. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  8,000  bricks  per  day  can  be  made  in  this 
yard. 

In  the  city  of  Monroe,  in  Green  county,  is  a  brick  yard  where  two 
kinds  of  brick  are  made  from  the  same  kind  of  clay.  One  is  a  red 
brick,  similar  to  all  common  red  brick;  the  other  is  a  cream-colored 
brick,  of  very  handsome  appearance,  closely  resembling  the  Milwaukee 
brick.  From  the  lalter,  manv  of  the  handsomest  buildin2:8  in  Monroe 
are  constructed.  TJie  difierence  in  color  is  due  to  the  difference  in 
burning,  the  red  color  being  caused  by  a  greater  and  long  continued 
heat. 

The  origin  of  the  clay  of  which  the  brick  are  made  is  a  matter  of 
some  doubt.  It  does  not  have  exactly  the  appearance  of  a  drift  clay; 
and  if  not,  its  situation  indicates  that  it  must  have  undergone  some 
subsequent  rearrangement. 

Glacial  Drift.  As  has  been  before  intimated,  the  Lead  region  is 
a  driftless  tract  of  country;  not  a  single  bowlder,  pebble  or  clay  of 
foreign  origin  being  found  in  its  limits,  except  in  three  or  four 
isolated  cases,  which  will  be  hereafter  described. 

The  northern  boundary  line  of  the  driftless  region  lies  far  to  the 
north  of  tlie  Lead  region.  The  eastern  line  was  found  in.  Green 
county,  and  traced  out  with  all  possible  accuracy.  For  a  particular 
description  of  it,  reference  is  made  to  the  geological  maps;  in  brief, 
however,  it  is  as  follows:    It  commences  on  the  west  side  of  the  Pec- 
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atonica  river,  crossing  the  state  line  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
town  of  Cadiz.  From  here  it  proceeds  almost  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
city  of  Monroe.  Thence  north,  it  runs  along  the  divide  between  the 
Pecatonica  and  Sugar  rivers,  until  about  two  miles  south  of  New 
Glarus,  where  it  takes  a  northeasterly  course,  and  passes  out  of  the 
county  about  a  mile  west  of  Belleville.  The  course  thus  indicated  is 
its  present  line  as  shown  by  erratic  bowlders  lying  upon  the  surface. 
If  the  drift  deposits  originally  extended  farther  westward,  no  trace 
thereof  now  remains.  East  of  the  line  described,  bowlders  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  county,  with  more  or  less  frequency.  The  boun- 
dary line,  where  bowlders  are  now  found,  does  not  appear  to  conform 
at  all  to  the  surface  features,  but  crosses  the  valleys  of  the  streams, 
and  the  ridges  between  them,  with  equal  impartiality. 

The  different  kinds  of  rock  found  in  the  drift  are  so  numerous  that 
it  would  require  quite  a  catalogue  to  enumerate  them  all.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  state  that  the  great  bulk  of  them  are  granitic,  metamor- 
phic,  or  trappean;  the  most  frequent  being  varieties  of  granite  and 
gneiss,  and  next  to  them  the  trappean  rocks;  chloritic  rocks,  and  those 
of  a  schistoze  structure,  are  also  quite  numerous. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are,  in  certain  places,  beds  of  gravel,  sand 
and  clay.  The  distribution  of  the  bowlders  does  not  appear  to  be 
very  regular  in  Green  county,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  county  verges 
so  near  the  western  boundary  of  the  drift,  that  comparatively  small 
deposits  were  made  here,  which  are  quite  insufficient  to  exemplify  any 
general  laws  of  distribution.  Xo  difference  could  be  seen  in  their 
frequency,  between  the  eastern  line  of  the  county  and  the  western  line 
of  the  drift. 

The  bowlders  are  of  various  sizes,  from  a  fewJnches  to  two  or  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  are  always  rounded  and  worn  smooth.  They  are 
frequently  found  quite  numerous  in  one  place,  and  then  scattered 
alon^  at  very  distant  intervals,  on  the  same  kind  of  ground,  but  do 
not  exhibit  any  distinctive  morainic  appearance. 

Gravel  beds  are  not  very  frequent,  although  they  are  found  in  sev- 
eral ])laces  in  Green  county.  There  is  one  situated  very  near  the 
boundary  of  the  drift,  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  4,  T.  1,  R.  7  E.,  where 
there  is  a  bed  of  gravel  about  eight  feet  thick,  underlaid  by  a  bed  of 
stratified  sand  and  clay  about  four  feet  in  thickness.  This  sand  is 
very  fine,  and  has  just  enough  clay  mixed  with  it  to  make  a  good  ar- 
ticle of  moulding  sand  for  iron  foundries;  it  would  give  a  fine  impres- 
sion, and  make  a  smooth  casting.  A  similar  bed  was  found  alx)ut 
two  miles  east  of  the  preceding,  in  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  2,  T.  1,  R. 
7  E.,  where  the  drift  sand  and  gravel  have  accumulated  to  a  thickness 
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of  about  twelve  feet.  A  large  amount  of  it  has  been  utilized  for 
railroad  ballast.  A  third  bed,  like  the  other  two,  was  observed  on 
the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  2,  T.  1,  R.  7  E.,  also  several  others  in  various 
portions  of  the  county.  Those  already  described  will  serve  as  sam- 
ples of  all. 

The  amount  of  drift  clay  in  Green  county  is  comparatively  small, 
it  probably  having  been  dissolved  out  and  washed  away  from  the 
greater  portion  of  the  surface.  It  was  only  observed  in  one  ph*ce,  in  the 
N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  25,  T.  3,  R.  7  E.,  where  a  well  had  been  sunk  in 
the  drift.  There  was  here  a  thickness  of  about  twenty  feet  of  slate- 
colored  clay,  full  of  small  pebbles. 

Outside  of  Green  county,  the  indications  of  drift  observed  were  so 
few  and  uncertain,  that  it  seems  scarcely  proper  to  attribute  them  to 
glacial  agencies,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  them  in  any  other  manner.  They  are  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: 

Prof.  Whitney  describes,  on  page  137  of  the  report  of  1862,  a  group 
of  loose  blocks  of  sandstone,  which  are  situated  as  he  represents  them 
in  his  wood  cut.  It  is  referred  to  in  this  connection,  because  I  de- 
sire to  report  with  it  two  similar  deposits,  which  have  been  observed. 
The  first  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Mineral  Point  to  Dodgeville, 
on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  9,  T.  5,  K.  3  E,  as  much  as  three  miles  from 
any  outcrop  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone.  The  bowlders  are  from  one 
to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  lie  scattered  along  the  road,  and  in  the 
adjacent  fields,  on  the  south  slope  of  the  hill.  The  bowlders  are  none 
of  them  very  large,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  were  hauled 
there,  although  it  is  difficult  to  understand  for  what  purpose.  There 
are  not  now,  nor  have  there  ever  been  any  houses  near  them. 

The  second  locality  is  on  the  X.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  5,  T.  1,  R.  2  E.,  on 
the  ridge  between  the  Strickland  and  Myers  branches.  There  are 
here  quite  a  number  of  blocks  of  St.  Peters  sandstone  lying  on  the 
summit  of  the  ridge.  The  blocks  are  of  various  sizes,  some  of  them 
weighing  several  tons.  These  bowlders  are  more  distant  from  any 
outcrop  of  sandstone  than  either  of  the  others;  the  nearest  being  at 
''  Cook's,"  about  five  miles  to  the  northwest,  in  Sec.  22,  T.  2,  R.  1  E. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  these  isolated  bowlders  should  always  bo 
of  sandstone.  These  several  instances  have  been  cited  as  quite  remark- 
able and  singular  exceptions  to  the  general  drlftless  character  of  the 
Lead  region,  although  we  have  no  very  plausible  theory  to  account  for 
their  origin. 
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CHAPTEE  III 
GEOLOGICAL   FORMATIONS. 

POTSDAM  SANDSTONE. 

Geographical  Boundaries.  South  of  tlie  Wisconsin  river*  it  is 
found  as  the  bed  rock  of  Otter,  Mill  and  Blue  Mounds  creeks,  and 
their  various  tributaries,  as  far  south  as  town  7,  on  the  various  ranges. 
Here  it  disappears,  owing  to  the  southerly  dip  of  the  formation,  and 
the  sudden  rise  of  the  country  to  the  south.  The  valley  of  the  Wis- 
consin river  also  lies  in  this  formation,  forming  a  very  level  plain 
from  two  to  three  miles  wide,  and  extending  from  Sauk  City  to  a 
point  about  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Good  natural 
exposures  are  seen  in  the  bluffs  on  each  side  of  the  river,  in  which  the 
various  strata  may  be  traced  uninterruptedly  for  miles. 

The  greatest  exposed  thickness  is  seen  in  the  valley  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin river,  where  it  is  about  800  feet  from  the  water  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Lower  lEagnesian  limestone.  Examinations  north  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin river  make  the  entire  thickness  of  the  formation  about  1,000  feet. 

Lithological  Characteristics.  The  following  section,  taken  from  a 
bluff  about  three  miles  northwest  ot  Lone  Eock,  in  the  X.  E.  qr.  of 
Sec.  34,  T.  9,  R.  2  E.,  w^ill  serve  as  a  general  guide  to  the  formation: 

A.    Lower  Magnesian  Limestone. 

1.  Irregularly-bedded,  white  and  yellowish  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  con-   *^^-   /"• 

taining  no  flints 60     . . 

2.  Transition  beds  of  arenaceous  limestone,  in  wliich  rounded  grains  of  sand 

are  cemented  together  by  limestone 5     . . 

B.     Potsdam  Sandstone. 

3.  Sandstone,  white,  very  heavy-bedded,  containing  at  the  bottom  occasional 

horizontal  seams  of  lime.    Friable 45     . . 

4.  Thin-bedded,  earthy,  straw -yellow  shales,  contiining  Dicellocephalus  and 

Lingula 45  . . 

5.  Very  finely  laminated  blue  shale '6 

6.  Thin-bedded,  yellow,  argillaceous  limestone 2  . . 

7.  Earthy  material 3 

8.  Very  hard  and  compact  brown  limestone,  building  stone 4  . . 

9.  Thin-bedded  gray  Hmestone,  building  stone 9  . . 

10.  Yellow  and  white  friable  sandstone,  to  the  valley,  mostly  unexixwed,  cov- 

ereil  by  slope  of  hill 190     . . 

Total  thickness :^0      (> 
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The  beds  mentioned  tinder  Kos.  8  and  9  change  to  a  yellow,  arona- 
ceoiia  limestone,  which  is  extensively  qnarried  for  bnilding  stone  at 
Hazomante,  Black  Earth  and  other  towns  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  easily 
quarried  and  dressed,  and  makes  a  good  and  durable  building  stone, 
which  does  not  undergo  much  change  on  exposure  to  the  weather. 
The  sandstone  is  but  little  used  for  building  stone,  as  it  is  too  friable. 

The  sandstone  beds  of  the  Potsdam  are  usually  composed  of  a  very 
6Dft  and  friable  sand,  frequently  crumbling  readily  between  the  fin- 
gers, especially  if  it  is  white.  The  upper  beds  are  more  frequently 
white  than  the  others,  although  white  beds  are  not  uncommon  in  all 
parts  of  the  formation.  In  general,  the  lower  beds  are  yellow  or 
brownish  in  color.  The  great  inequality  in  the  hardness  of  the  sev- 
eral strata  of  the  Potsdam  is  frequently  the  cause  of  the  formation  of 
terraces  by  erosion,  which  are  often  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
valleys  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wisconsin  river.  The  following  section 
of  a  hill  near  Lumberville,  on  the  Wisconsin,  illustrates  their  ap- 
pearance. 

Fki4. 


[:ed  UitL  KEia  Lc!ISE1ivili.e. 
i.  White  Patfdnm  Saudglone.     S.  Foatltiren 
■Dd  7.  Dnrk-colorcd  Sindacone. 

South  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  about  the  head-waters  of  Blue 
Mounds  creek,  and  Mill  creek,  the  upper  bed  of  the  Potsdam  consists 
of  a  red  and  very  ferruginous  sandstone,  often  containing  scama  of 
iron  ore,  and  iron  concretions.  Tlie  coloring  matter  appears  to  be 
partially  soluble,  and,  becoming  washed  out  by  the  rain,  colors  the 
soil  in  some  places  to  a  conaideraBle  extent.  It  ia  quite  conspicuous 
at  Mr.  Ruggles'  farm,  on   the  road  from  Dodgevillo  to  Arena.     It 
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was  found  in  a  tract  of  land  abont  six  miles  long,  east  and  west,  and 
about  five  miles  wide,  north  and  south.  Another  locality  where  it  is 
very  conspicuous  is  near  the  center  of  Sec.  17,  T.  7,  R.  4  E.  In  a 
ditch  by  the  side  of  the  road,  it  appears  as  a  very  dark-red  sandstone, 
streaked  occasionally  with  yellow,  and  overlaid  by  a  dark -brown, 
earthy,  ferruginous  shale. 

Along  the  road  for  some  distance  above  this  outcrop,  there  is  a 
sandstone  containing  seams  of  iron  ore.  The  formation  appeared  to 
be  about  sixty  feet  thick  and  unfossiliferous.  The  country  here  is  so 
deeply  covered  with  fallen  rock,  from  the  overlying  formations,  that 
it  is  diiBcult  to  determine  the  precise  horizon  of  the  different  beds. 
The  same  beds  were  traced  out  to  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  7,  T.  7,  R.  4 
E.,  where  they  present  the  same  appearances.  In  each  of  these  local- 
ities, the  thickness  of  the  overlying  Lower  Magnesian  does  not  exceed 
100  feet. 

From  the  results  of  certain  experiments  instituted  upon  the  shales 
designated  in  the  section  as  No.  4,  we  are  inclined  to  think  they 
would  make  a  tolerable  quality  of  hydraulic  lime,  although  they  are 
not  sufliciently  quick-setting  to  make  a  good  hydraulic  cement. 

It  will  be  seen  from  an  inspection  of  the  foregoing  section,  that  no 
sandstone  is  included  in  the  Lower  Magnesian  formation  wliich  ex- 
tends to  B.  Some  geologists,  however,  place  the  line  dividing  the 
two  formations  between  the  beds  numbered  nine  and  ten  under  B  in 
the  section,  p.  668,  thus  including  the  Dicellocephalus  shales  and  lime- 
stones, as  well  as  the  upper  bed  of  sandstone,  in  the  Lower  Magne- 
sian formation,  and  beginning  the  Potsdam  with  the  bed  numbered 
ten.  If  this  arrangement  were  adopted,  the  Lower  Magnesian  would 
sum  up  as  follows:  Limestone  above  the  sandstone  bed  No.  3  of  the 
section,  full  thickness,  250  feet;  sandstone,  45  feet;  shales  and  lime- 
stone, 61  feet,  making  a  total  of  356  feet,  which  is  much  greater  than 
lias  heretofore  been  attributed  to  the  formation.  On  the  whole,  it  lias 
seemed  best,  on  paleontological  grounds,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity, 
and  to  avoid  confusion  in  comparison  with  other  reports,  to  respect 
the  old  landmarks  of  subdivision,  especially  as  bed  No.  4  contains 
the  characteristic  Potsdam  fossils. 

Paleontology,  The  fossil  remains  of  this  formation  seem  to  bo 
chiefly  confined  to  the  calcareous  strata  and  argillaceous  shales,  de- 
scribed under  numbers  4  and  6  of  the  foregoing  section,  the  most 
productive  being  those  which  immediately  overlie  the  limestone 
quarry  rock.  All  the  quarries  from  Black  Earth  to  Boscobel  were 
examined,  and,  in  all,  more  or  lefes  specimens  were  found.  The  re- 
mains consist  chiefly  of  Zingula  aurora  and  Dieellocephelus  Minne* 
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sotensis^  the  former  being  quite  small,  aud  usually  having  the  shell 
remaining;  sometimes,  however,  the  shells  have  been  ground  up  so 
that  only  a  few  fragments  are  found,  disseminated  through  the  shales. 
The  trilobites  are  seldom  or  never  found  entire,  but  usually  the 
cephalic  portion,  the  pygidium,  or  still  smaller  fragments.  The  vari- 
ous sandstone  beds  of  the  Potsdam  are  usually  unfossiliferous.  The 
upper  bed  of  sandstone  seldom  contains  anything  but  ScoUthua^  which 
in  some  localities  is  very  numerous.  This  fossil  is  also  frequently 
found  in  all  the  sandstone  beds. 


LOWER  MAGNESIAN  LIMESTONE. 

Geographical  Boundaries.  South  of  the  Wisconsin  river  and 
north  of  the  main  watershed,  it  occupies  a  tract  of  land  lying  about 
the  heads  of  all  the  smaller  tributary  streams,  although  seldom  found 
so  far  back  as  their  springs.  Passing  down  any  of  the  streams,  such 
as  Otter  creek  or  Mill  creek,  we  gradually  pass  below  its  surface;  and 
its  outcrops  are  seen  gradually  higher  in  the  hills,  until,  on  reaching 
the  Wisconsin  river,  it  forms  the  cap  of  all  the  bluffs  from  Sauk 
City  to  Boscobel,  usually  appearing  in  bold  and  rugged  cliffs,  lend- 
ing a  very  picturesque  effect  to  the  scenery  of  the  river.  It  forms 
also  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin  for  about  four  miles  above  its  mouth, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  as  far  south  as  Glen  Haven,  where 
it  passes  beneath  the  surface.  Passing  south  of  the  divide  which 
separates  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Wisconsin  from  the  Pecato- 
nica,  it  is  found  in  the  branches  of  the  latter  stream,  as  far  north  as 
the  north  line  of  town  5  in  ranges  5  and  6  E.  Proceeding  westward, 
it  is  not  again  encountered  until  the  Platte  and  Grant  rivers  are 
reached,  where  it  is  found  as  the  bed-rock  of  those  streams,  and  in 
T  5,  R.  3  W.,  it  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  township. 

In  Green  county,  there  is  but  one  exposure  of  the  formation.  It 
is  in  the  valley  of  the  Sugar  river,  about  three  miles  above  Brodhead. 
It  commences  a  short  distance  north  of  the  center  of  Sec.  15,  T.  2,  R. 
9  E.,  where  it  has  a  width  of  about  half  a  mile.  In  passing  into  town 
three,  it  widens  to  nearly  two  miles.  It  then  becomes  narrower,  at- 
tains its  greatest  elevation  above  the  river  at  Albany,  and  finally  dis- 
appears beneath  the  surface  of  the  river  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above 
that  village. 

Lithological  Characteristics.  After  passing  through  the  transi- 
tion beds  separating  it  from  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  it  assumes  all 
the  qualities  characterizing  dolomite.  It  is  very  hard,  compact,  and 
close-grained,  of  a  grayish-white  color.     Beds  of  flint  or  chert  are 
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contained  in  all  the  strata,  irrespective  of  geological  position,  differ- 
ing however  considerably  from  the  flint  found  in  the  Galena  lime- 
stone, in  that  they  are  more  regularly  segregated,  forming  layers  by 
themselves,  and  are  not  so  promiscuously  distributed  through  the 
formation. 

The  flint  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  is  much  whiter  and 
more  liable  to  decomposition  than  that  of  the  Galena.  There  are 
also  frequent  geodes  and  cavities  lined  with  drusy  quartz-crystals, 
which  have  never  been  seen  in  the  Galena  limestone,  but  are  very 
adundant  in  the  Lower  Magnesian.  Tlie  crystals  are  of  many  colors, 
white,  yellow  and  rose  color  predominating,  and  often  affording  beau- 
tiful cabinet  specimens. 

A  good  general  idea  of  the  formation  may  be  obtained  from  the 
follow^ing  descriptive  section,  taken  from  a  bluff  at  the  mouth  of 
Green  river,  on  the  Wisconsin,  situated  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  22, 
T.  7,  R.  4  W.  Upon  the  summit  of  the  bluff,  there  was  considerable 
sandstone  scattered  about,  although  none  could  be  found  in  place.  It 
was  found  in  place  on  the  other  side  of  Green  river  at  about  the  same 
elevation,  consequently  we  may  assume  that  the  top  of  the  bluff  is 
quite  near  the  top  of  the  formation: 

A.  Lower  Magnesian  Limesione, 

Feei, 

1.  Slope  of  hill  (to  top  of  vertical  cliff)  composed  of  heavy-bedded,  li^ht-gray, 

Sfapnesian  limestone;  stratification  quite  rejjfular,  contains  no  flinta;  good 
building  stone 23 

2.  Hard,  compact,  heavy-bedded,  light-colored  limestone,  lines  of  stratification  not 

distinct;  full  of  irregular  masses  of  flint,  which  compose  about  half  of  the 
Ixjd ;  exposed  in  a  vertical  cliff .33 

3.  SlojK?  of  hDl  covering  limestone,  not  well  exposed 23 

4.  Coarse-grained  limestone,  weathering  irregularly  on  exix)sed  surfaces,  contain- 
ing a  few  flints  dissemmated  througli  it,  and  occasional  druses  of  quartz 7 

5.  Gniy  limestone,  very  hard  and  compact,  regularly  stratified,  beds  from  one  to 

two  feet  tliick,  containing  no  flints 29 

6.  Crystalline,  gray,  magnesian  limestone,  with  a  few  flintv^  irregularly  dissemin- 

ated ;  beds  two  feet  thick 9 

7.  Hard,  light-colored  hmestone,  crystalline  in  texture,  weathering  but  little  on 

exposure;  beds  about  three  feet  thick;  contains  no  flints 46 

8.  Fine-grained,  straw-colored,  shghtly  arenaceous,  magnesiim  limestone;  beds 

about  one  foot  thick;  stratification  quite  regular  .   20 

9.  Irregularly  bedded,  dolomitic  limestone,  has  sometimes  iin  oolitic  structure. ...     26 

10.  Yellow,  arenaceous  limestone,  transition  beds,    llie  sand  appears  in  rounded 

grains,  separate  from  one  anotlier,  and  cemented  togi»ther  with  lime;  strati- 
fication indistinctly  marked 23 

B.  Potsdam  Sandstone, 

11.  Hard  and  compact  sandstone,  in  beds  from  two  to  four  feet  thick,  unfossihferous,     20 

12.  Very  coarse-grained,  yellow  sandstone,  weathering  in  rounded  masses;  exhibits 

cross  lines  of  deposition;  is  very  soft  and  friable 18 

13.  Slope  of  hill  probably  covering  sandstone 1.5 

14.  Steep  slope  of  hill  to  water  in  Wisconsin  river;  this  is  probably  the  place  of  the 

shaly,  argillaceous  layers 58 

Total  thickness  from  water  to  top  of  the  bluff :iV) 

Total  tliickness  of  Lower  Magnesian  exposed 239 
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The  Lower  Magnesian  is  a  formation  of  extremely  variable  thick- 
ness; the  greatest  known  in  the  Lead  region,  is  about  250  feet;  this, 
however,  is  seldom  seen.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  above 
section,  and  Sec.  20,  of  T.  11,  R.  2  "W.,  are  two  instances  where  the  full 
thickness  prevails.  In  ranges  4  and  6  E.,  south  of  the  river,  the  forma- 
tion is  frequently  as  thin  as  one  hundred  feet,  in  some  localities,  and 
in  others,  only  two  or  three  miles  distant,  it  will  attain  double  that 
thickness.  These  sudden  variations  in  thickness  are  due  to  an  un- 
conformability  between  the  Lower  Magnesian  and  the  St  Peters 
sandstone,  discovered  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  and  described  in 
another  part  of  this  report. 

The  only  change  from  limestone  that  was  observed  was  some  lay- 
ers consisting  of  a  very  fine  calcareous  shale  ^  with  some  arenaceous 
layers  and  earthy  matter  interlaminated,  about  three  feet  in  thick - 

ness,  which  were  noticed  in 
the  valley  of  Grant  river,  in 
the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  22,  T. 
^^^  4,  E.4W.     They  were  also 

seen  on  Pigeon  creek,  near 

2'     ^<V  *^®  center  of  section  24,  in 

?  ^n^^^  the  same  township;  also  in 

'^^^S  the  quarry  at  Reese's  Mill, 

^    ^^  in  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  34, 

^  i^&^  T.  4,  R.  4  E.,  in  nearly  the 

^^^0^  same    geological    position, 

^  ^^^^  ^^r  the  top  of  the  forma- 

^   ^^fi^^^^^r  "^^^^y  were  not  found  oc- 

^^1^^^^^^^^^^^^     cupying   this    position    in 

sncnoN  OF  calcarbous  and  arenackous  Shales  at     Other  localities.   Their  prcs- 

grantRiteb.  gn^g   ig   j^g^   probably,  to 

1.  St.  Peters  sandstone.    2.  Tnrfod  slope.     8    Lime-      i        i  i  j    . -i 

stone  bed.    4.  Calcareous  shales.    5.  Limestone  bod.    6.      lOCal  Cau SOS  aloUC,  and  they 
Calcareous  and  arenaceous  shales.    7.  Lower  Magnesian      cannot     be      Considered     aS 

constituent  beds  of  the  for- 

'  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  calcareous  shales,  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet: 

SiHca 17.03 

Alumina 3.56 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 1 .51 

Carbonate  of  lime 42. 14 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 34.56 

Water 1 .28 

100.08 
Wis.  Sub.  —43 
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Illation.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  preceding  locality,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Grant  river,  some  of  the  thin  layers  of  the 
Lower  Magnesian  are  slightly  folded  and  bent,  and  are  underlaid 
by  other  and  heavier  beds  which  are  undisturbed.  Their  horizon 
is  a  little  higher  than  the  arenaceous  shales,  probably  near  No. 
2  or  3  of  the  preceding  section.  These  flexures  are  probably  due 
to  a  slight  lateral  or  horizontal  pressure,  exerted  during  the  so- 
lidiflcation  of  the  rock,  which  either  did  not  extend  to  the  under- 
lying layers,  or  j.j^_  ^ 
which,  by  their 
greater  compactness, 
they  were  able  to 
resist.  The  level 
upper  surface  of  the 
lower  beds  (4),  ex- 
eludes  the  idea  of 
nnconformability. 
Fig.  6  is  a  section 
taken  at  this  locality. 
At  the  Welsh  Mi 
in  Iowa  county,  a  _^^> 
short  distance  north 
of  the  quarter  post 
of  Sees.  18  and  19, 
T.  4,  K.  2  E.,  is  a  "°"P"*3- 
somewhat  anomalous  occurrence  of  the  Lower  Magneeian,  ae  shown 
in  Fig.  7. 


BEonov  or  CuBiniii  Stbati  at  Geuht  Ritib. 
PeCere  euiiUtoiie.    S.  Slope  of  hUl  noeipoiod.    B.  Carred 
fllmeitona.    «.  Hc«vy-beiJia«aiJ:neBMno.    B.  Slope  of  hill 


The  Lower  Magnesian  appears  here  on  the  south  side  of  the  stream, 
for  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  seems  to  have  under- 
gone a  slight  upheaval  subsequent  to  its  deposition.     The  stream 
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flowing  over  the  sloping  beds  of  tlie  formation  has  here  a  consider- 
able fall,  which  has  been  utilized  as  a  water  power. 

Paleontology.  The  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  is  characterized 
by  the  extreme  rarity  of  its  organic  remains.  Indeed,  it  is  believed, 
that  up  to  the  period  of  this  survey,  no  fossils  whatever  have  been 
reported  from  the  formation  in  this  portion  of  the  state.  During  the 
summer  of  1873,  several  places  were  discovered  which  establisli  their 
existence  beyond  a  doubt.  The  fossils  are  usually  found  imbedded  in 
the  drusy  quartz,  with  which  the  formation  abounds,  and  usually  in 
the  form  of  casts.     Some,  however,  have  been  found  in  the  limestone. 

From  several  localities,  the  following  are  selected,  because  fossils 
are  more  readily  found  there  than  elsewhere: 

(1)  The  S.  W.  qr.  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  4,  T.  5,  R  5  E.,  on  the 
southwestern  slope  of  the  hill  near  the  creek. 

(2)  The  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  12,  and  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  13,  T.  5, 
R4W. 

ST.  PETERS  SANDSTONE. 

Geological  Bomndaries.  The  formation  known  by  the  above  title 
in  the  geological  reports  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin, 
was  formerly  frequently  designated  as  the  Upper  Sandstone,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Lower,  or  Potsdam.  It  is  thought  best  on  account 
of  uniformity,  to  adhere  to  the  present  name.  It  is  found  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Grant,  Platte  and  Pecatonica  rivers,  and  their  tributaries; 
and  in  Green  county,  it  forms  the  valley  of  the  Sugar  river  and  its 
branches,  this  valley  being  in  many  places  as  wide  as  that  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. North  of  the  dividing  ridge  it  is  found  about  the  head- 
waters of  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  Wisconsin,  having  its 
northern  outcrop  usually  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  river,  and 
as  far  east  as  Boscobel,  forming  a  portion  of  the  blufi*s  which  inclose 
the  river  valley. 

Lithological  Characteristics.  The  formation  differs  from  the 
Potsdam  sandstone,  in  that  it  contains  no  beds  of  limestone  or  shales 
interstratified  with  it,  but  presents  at  any  given  locality  a  homogene- 
ous structure  through  its  entire  thickness.  Its  color  varies  from  snow 
white,  through  all  shades  of  yellow,  to  a  very  dark  red,  and  in  texture, 
from  friable  crumbling  sand,  to  compact  and  fine-grained  stone.  Be- 
neath the  microscope  the  particles  of  sand  appear  rounded  and  water- 
worn.  The  same  color  and  texture  usually  exist  through  the  entire 
thickness  at  any  given  place. 

The  St.  Peters  formation  frequently  impresses  upon  the  surface  of 
the  country  an  appearance  of  terraces,  although  no  true  terraces,  such 
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as  are  formed  in  river  valleys  by  changes  of  level,  have  anywhere 

been  observed.     This  is  most  readily  seen  in  those  districts  where  it 

l>ecome3  the  surface  rock  over  any  extended  portion  of  country. 

About  the  head  waters  of  Grant  river,  in  the  towns  of  Fennimore, 

Lancaster  and  Mount  Hope,  the  country  is  an  undulating  prairie, 

where  the  hills  are  sandstone,  capped  with  a  little  BuflF  limestone,  the 

greater  part  of  that  formation  having  been  denuded.     Here  the  St. 

Peters  can  be  seen,  its  upper  beds  jutting  out  in  low  ledges,  which 

may  be  traced  by  the  eye  continuously  for  long  distances,  about  the 

heads  and  sides  of  the  small  valleys. 

Such  exposures  are  very  fre- 

quent  in  Green  county,  where, 
i  in  addition  to  the  continuous 
^  exposures,  small  hills  are  fre- 
U  Cj^r^^^^^  ^    quently   seen,   with    flat    tops, 

which  have  been  denuded  near- 
ly down  to  the  St.  Peters.    The 
^,„a<^g:^^S^I^y  ^^2^"^^^^^^^'^^^    accompanying  sketch  represents 

8UTCH  OF  A  Hill  ik  te>  Toww  or  Mt.  Plba«aht.  &  SCCtioU  of  SUCh  an  CXpoSUrC, 
1.  Sou  and  clay.    2.  Buff  Hmectone.    8.  St.  Peters     and    is     taken    from    a    traCt    of 

eandstone.  couutry   in   the   town   of    Mt. 

Pleasant,  in  Green  county,  lying  about  the  little  Sugar  river.  The 
characteristics  are  the  cliiF  exposure  at  A,  the  steep  slope  of  the 
hill  from  A  to  B,  and  the  table  land  of  Buff  limestone  covered  with 
soil  at  C. 

The  varying  hardness  of  the  upper  bed  of  the  St.  Peters,  some 
portions,  especially  the  white,  being  quite  soft  and  friable,  and 
others  nearly  as  hard  as  quartzite,  due,  perhaps,  to  its  greater  or  less 
impregnation  with  iron,  appears  to  have  caused  an  unequal  resistance 
to  disintegration,  which  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  Knobs, 
as  they  are  called.  They  are  isolated  pillars  of  sandstone,  which  shoot 
up  in  picturesque  castellated  forms,  frequently  exposing  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  formation,  and  forming  very  conspicuous  objects  in 
the  landscape.  They  are  chiefly  found  north  of  the  dividing  ridge, 
about  the  tributaries  of  the  Wisconsin.  The  following  are  the  most 
r^»ntirkable  instances: 

(1)  The  Knobs,  situated  at  the  N.  W.  cor.  of  Sec.  21,  T.  7,  R.  4 
E.  They  are  two  conical  hills  of  sandstone,  forming  the  termination 
of  a  ridge  extending  out  from  the  west.  They  exhibit  the  full  thick- 
ness of  the  formation,  which  is  here  about  100  feet. 

(2)  Castle  Rock,  situated  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  town  of 
Blue  River.     There  are  here  two  very  high  and  precipitous  hills  of 
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sandstone,  about  250  feet  higher  than  the  stream  which  flows  along 
their  base. 

(3)  Pine  Knob,  on  Otter  creek,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  9,  T.  7,  R.  2  E. 

(4)  Pompey's  Pillar,  S.  E.  cor.  Sec.  13,  T.  7,  R.  1  E.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  and  precipitous  of  all. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  hardness  of  the  upper  beds  has  proved  of 
great  assistance  in  tracing  the  outlines  of  the  formation,  in  determin- 
ing its  thickness,  and  detecting  irregularities  in  the  surface  contour. 

Ripple-marks  on  the  sandstone  were  only  found  at  one  locality.  It  is 
at  a  quarry  in  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  3,  T.  2,  R.  5  E.,  at  the  grist-mill 
near  the  mouth  of  .Whiteside's  creek;  the  top  of  the  sandstone  being 
about  25  feet  above  the  water.  The  sandstone  is  very  irregularly 
bedded  in  thin  layers,  with  many  cross  lines  of  deposition,  and  the 
upper  beds  contain  many  hollow  concretions  of  iron  and  sand.  The 
ripple-marks  were  very  plainly  seen  on  some  of  the  layers  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  and  were  very  regular,  parallel  and  well-defined. 

The  St.  Peters  sandstone  differs  very  much  in  its  thickness  in  dif- 
ferent localities,^  although  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  c$ise  so  much 
in  the  Lead  region  as  near  the  northern  outcrop  of  the  formation,  where 
it  is  in  some  places  as  thin  as  40  feet,  and  in  others,  not  more  than  a 
mile  or  two  distant,  it  is  100,  or  even  150,  feet  thick,  and  seemingly 
depends  on  the  varying  thickness  of  the  underlying  Lower  Magnesian 
limestone.  The  layers  consist  of  subordinate  parts  of  very  various 
lamination,  dipping  in  various  directions. 

Many  instances  were  seen  of  the  varying  thickness  of  Lower  Mag- 
nesian and  St.  Peters  sandstone,*  from  which  the  following  are  se- 
lected : 

(1)  In  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec  26,  T.  8,  R.  1  E.,  is  a  dry  run  in  which 
the  Potsdam  is  seen  in  outcropping  cliffs;  passing  above  the  top  of 
this,  a  clay  soil  sets  in,  which  indicates  the  place  of  the  Lower  Mag- 
nesian, although  it  is  not  seen.  Next  the  St.  Peters  is  seen  in  bold 
cliffs  120  feet  high;  the  distance  from  the  lower  bed  of  the  St. 
Peters  to  the  top  of  the  Potsdam  being  nowhere  over  100  feet. 

(2)  In  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  13,  T.  7,  R.  4  W.,  the  St.  Peters  has  a 
thickness  of  150  feet,  of  which  the  upper  15  feet  consist  of  a  soft, 
white,  friable  sand,  in  which  the  usual  concretions  and  impregnations 
of  iron  are  wanting.  Tliis  is  underlaid  by  20  feet  of  yellow  sand- 
stone, and  this  again  by  a  very  dark  red  sandstone. 

(3)  In  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  29,  T.  8,  R.  2  W.,  the  Lower  Magnes- 
ian limestone  is  just  100  feet  thick,  and  the  St.  Peters  sandstone 
150  feet. 

I  See  page  673.  'See  pa^  673. 
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(4)  In  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  8,  T.  7,  R.  2  W.,  the  T-ower  Magnesisn 
ia  200  feet,  and  the  St.  Peters  100  feet  thick,  its  upper  surface  being 
nearly  horizontal;  both  formations  appear  to  have  about  their  average 
thickness. 

(5)  In  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  2,  T.  6,  R.  3  W.,  the  sandstone  is  about 
70  feet  thick,  and  the  Trenton  limestones  about  5(K 

There  arc  several  new  localities  which  were  examined  in  1874, 
where  sliglit  upheavals  of  the  formation  appear  to  have  taken  place. 
The  most  marked  example  of  this,  known  as  Red  Rock,  is  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Pecatonica,  in  T.  2,  R.  4  E.  Tlie  sandstone  emerges 
from  the  river  near  tlie  center  of  Sec.  20.  It  reaches  it  greatest  ele- 
vation near  the  quarter-post  of  Sees.  17  and  19,  where  it  has  a  tliickness 
of  over  100  feet,  and  disappears  again  below  the  river  in  the  S.  E,  qr. 
of  Sec.  7.  The  average  width  of  the  exposure  is  about  half  a  raile. 
It  also  extends  up  the  valley  of  a  small  creek  as  far  as  the  center  of 
Sec  8.  This  exposure  covers  aboutoneand  a  half  sqnaremile:;.  The 
following  section  (Fig.  9)  through  the  railroad  cut  at  this  place 
illustrates  the  upheaval: 

Fw.  9. 


RNFmianhnenl  -" 


In  the  northeast  part  of  T.  3,  R.  5  E.,  there  is  an  upheaval  of  sand- 
stone, beginning  at  the  creek  which  flows  nearly  due  west,  south  of 
Sees,  11  and  12.  The  disturbance  continues  north  for  some  distance, 
as  the  whole  ridge  between  this  creek  and  the  one  nest  north  of  it 
lies  in  the  sandstone  as  far  north  as  the  Pecatonica  river,  in  T.  4,  R.  5 
£.  The  thickness  of  the  sandstone  is  here  so  great  that  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  it  has  its  normal  position.  A  third  disturbance,  and  the 
last  which  will  be  cited,  is  in  T.  2,  R.  C  E.  Tlie  sandstone  on  the 
small  branch  in  Sees.  35  and  36  slopes  gently  toward  Skinner  creek, 
which  appears  to  lie  in  a  slight  depression  or  synclinal  valley.  Pas- 
sing over  the  ridge  between  Skinner  and  Jordan  creeks,  a  slight  an- 
ticlinal ridge  was  discovered,  by  means  of  obser\'ations  on  the  top  of 
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the  St.  Peters,  which  was  exposed  in  Diimeroiis  small  dry  runs.  The 
top  of  the  formation  was  found  to  be  thirty  feet  higher  on  the  ridge 
than  at  either  of  the  creeks.  Although  disturbances  of  this  kind  are 
extremely  rare  and  infrequent,  yet,  in  these  instances  the  variations 
from  the  normal  dip  are  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 

Ores  and  Minerals.  The  St.  Peters  sandstone  has  been  carefully 
examined  to  find,  if  possible,  any  indication  of  openings,  either  ver- 
tical or  flat,  such  as  exist  in  the  Galena  limestone.  No  evidences 
were  seen,  except  occasional  vertical  seams  and  fissures,  which  con- 
tained neither  metallic  matter,  nor  minerals  and  clay,  such  as  are 
found  in  veins,  and  which  probably  have  no  connection  with  the  vein 
system  of  the  Galena  limestone.  The  formation  seems  to  be  also  per- 
fectly destitute  of  organic  remains. 

The  only  indication  of  metal  seen  in  this  formation  is  the  presence 
of  small  concretions  of  sandstone,  cemented  by  a  ferruginous  sub- 
stance. This  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites  or  marcasite, 
as  is  proved  by  its  existence  in  various  stages  of  decay.  These  con- 
cretions are  not  confined  to  any  particular  part  of  the  formation,  but 
are  much  more  abundant  in  the  upper  beds.  They  are  frequently  per- 
fectly  spherical,  and,  when  they  occur  in  the  dark-colored  sandstone,  are 
often  surrounded  by  a  white  ring,  about  half  an  inch  in  width,  from 
which  the  coloring  matter  seems  to  have  been  absorbed.  They  have 
been  noticed  with  more  or  less  frequency  in  various  places,  but  were 
found  most  abundantly  in  the  road  near  the  center  of  Sec  3,  T.  1,  R.  6 
E.  Another  place  was  observed  where  the  concretions  were  wanting, 
and  their  place  had  been  supplied  by  a  different  salt  of  iron;  it  was  in 
the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  25,  T.  1,  R.  9  E.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Buff  lime- 
stone and  St.  Peters.  The  lower  bed  of  the  former  is  full  of  irregular 
cavities,  and  small  round  holes  about  one- fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  upper  bed  of  the  sandstone  is  colored  green  by  some  salt  of  iron, 
and  in  it  is  a  seam  of  greensand  and  ferruginous  matter.  It  is  a  pe- 
culiarity of  this  formation  that  the  stone  hardens  on  exposure  to  the 
weather.  In  examining  any  natural  exposure,  it  is  found  to  consist 
of  an  outer  indurated  shell,  and  an  inner  and  softer  sandstone.  This 
is  a  valuable  quality,  causing  it  to  be  easily  quarried  and  dressed,  and 
enabling  it  afterward  to  withstand  the  influences  of  the  weather.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  is  easy  to  find  almost  any  color  that  may  be  de- 
sired. Numerous  quarries  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Mineral  Point, 
furnishing  a  white  and  yellowish-red  stone,  which  is  extensively  used 
in  that  locality. 

Situated  on  Sec.  17,  T.  2,  E.  4  E.,  between  the  villages  of  Darling- 
ton and  Riverside,  on  the  line  of  the  Mineral  Point  railroad,  is  the 
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most  extensive  quarry  that  has  been  opened  any  where  in  this  forma- 
tion. It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Henry,  of  Mineral  Point,  by 
whom  it  was  opened  in  the  summer  of  1872.  The  stone  in  this  quarry 
is  of  two  colors,  both  a  very  dark  red,  but  one  somewliat  lighter  in 
color  than  the  other.  It  very  closely  resembles  the  Lake  Superior 
sandstone  in  color,  and  is  by  far  the  handsomest  building  stone  that 
has  come  under  our  observation  in  the  Lead  region.  The  railroad 
passes  through  the  hill,  so  that  the  stone  can  be  loaded  directly  from 
the  quarry  on  the  cars.^ 

TRENTON  (BUFF  AND  BLUE)  LIMESTONES. 

Geographical  Boundaries.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into 
a  detailed  description  of  the  ground  covered  by  this  formation.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  always  found  between  the  lowest  bed  of  the 
Qnlena  limestone  and  the  top  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  and  having 
an  average  thickness  of  about  fifty  feet. 

Lithological  Characteristics.  The  Bine  is  remarkable  as  being 
the  purest  limestone  in  the  Lead  region,  and  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  Trenton  limestone  of  the  eastern  states,  both  in  its  lithological 
and  paleontological  characteristics.  A  very  noticeable  feature  is  its 
marked  division  into  two  parts;  one  very  heavy-bedded,  in  layers  of 
two  or  three  feet  thick,  known  as  the  glass  rock,  which  constitutes  the 
lower  half;  and  the  other,  thin-bedded,  in  layers  of  two  or  three 
inches,  graduating  sometimes  without  much  change  into  the  thin- 
bedded  Galena  limestone  above.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  stratum 
of  carbonaceous  shale  occurs,  which  is  the  line  of  demarkation  between 
the  Blue  and  Galena  limestones,  and  as  such,  is  an  unfailing  guide. 
It  varies  very  much  in  its  thickness,  being  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
to  a  foot  or  more,  but  wherever  a  good  exposure  of  the  two  formations 
is  seen,  it  has  uniformly  been  found. 

The  carbonaceous  shale  attains  its  greatest  thickness  in  the  vicinity 
of  Shullsburg.  At  the  Oakland  level  on  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  5,  T. 
1,  R.  2  E.,  it  varies  from  one  to  two  feet;  ^  and  at  the  grounds  of  the 

*The  following  is  an  analysis  of  this  stone,  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet: 

SUica 96.74 

Alumina 71 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 1.45 

Carbonate  of  lime 1 .24 

Carbonate  of  magnesia IB 

100.32 
*Prof.  W.  W.  Daniells,  of  Madison,  has  made  tlie  following  analysis  of  the  shale: 
carbonaceous  matter,  43.60;  carbonic  acid,  0.88;  water,  0.30. 
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Silverthorn  mine  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  31,  T.  2,  E.  2  E.,  it  has  a 
thickness  of  seven  feet,^  aflFording  in  each  of  these  localities  small  but 
handsome  crystals  of  Galenito,  having  smooth  polished  faces,  which 
is  but  seldom  the  case  with  crystals  of  this  mineral  found  at  other  lo- 
calities in  the  Lead  region. 

The  following  section  taken  from  the  Darlington  quarry  will  give 
a  good  general  idea  of  the  formation.  The  quarry  is  situated  on  the 
N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  3,  T.  2,  R.  3  E.: 

Galena  Limestone. 

Ft.   In, 

1.  Soil  and  loose  rock 2    . . 

2.  Yellowish,  hard,  compact  dolomite,  similar  to  the  Buff  on  the  surface,  but 

not  blue  between  the  layers,  evenly  bedded  in  layers  one  foot  thick 6    . . 

3.  Thin  layers  two  to  four  inches  thick 1 5    . . 

4.  Carbonaceous  shale 2 

Blue  Litnesione, 

5.  Thin-bedded,  very  fossiliferous  limestone,  in  layers  from  two  to  five  inches 

thick 8      6 

6.  Heavy- bedded,  dark  blue  limestone,  very  hard  and  compact,  unfossiliferous 

except  in  the  shaly  partings  between  the  beds  ^ 12    . . 

Buff  Limestone, 

7.  Heavy-bedded,  light  blue  limestone,  weathering  to  buff  on  exposure;  beds 

from  4  to  6  feet  thick,  contains  but  few  fossils,  quarry  rock 32     . . 

8.  Thin-bedded,  fossiliferous  limestone,  similar  to  preceding 13    . . 

9.  Unexposed  beneath  bed  of  river  not  less  than 10    . . 

Total  thickness 83     8 

The  Blue  limestone  has  here  a  thickness  of  fifteen  feet  and  six 
six  inches,  and  the  Buff  not  less  than  fifty-five  feet,  which  is  remark- 
able as  being  much  greater  than  was  seen  at  any  other  point.  Its  av- 
erage thickness  does  not  exceed  thirty  feet. 

*  Also  the  following  analysis  of  the  Silverthorn  shale: 

(1)  Carbonaceous  matter,  18.31;  carbonic  acid,  1.85;  water,  0.40. 

(2)  Carbonaceous  matter,  15.76;  carbonic  acid,  0.60;  water,  0.32.    No.  1  of  the  SO- 
verthom  shale  was  quite  dark  colored,  while  No.  2  was  a  Ught,  ash-colored  shale. 

The  specimen  from  Oakland  had  been  for  several  years  exposed  to  the  weather. 

'  The  following  is  an  analysis,  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet,  of  the  Glass  rock  from  Mineral 
Point,  corresponding  to  No.  6  of  the  above  section: 

Silica 6.160 

Alumina 2.260 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 950 

.  Carbonate  of  lime 85.540 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 3.9S0 

Water 930 

Phosphoric  add , 055 

99.875 
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Tliere  exists  at  Mineral  Point,  at  an  elevation  o£  abont  fifty  feet 
above  the  upper  surface  of  the  Bnff  limestone,  or  quarry  rock,  a 
stratum  of  compact  limestone  several  feet  in  thickness,  which  in  color 
and  texture  closely  resembles  the  lowest  recognized  Blue  limestone, 
and  contains  Strophomena  aUemata,  Leptuena  se'ncea,  Bellerophon 
hUoiatue,  and  some  varieties  of  0/ihia,  all  in  great  profusion,  and  all 
of  them  characteristic  of  the  Blue  limestone  below.  The  strata 
which  separate  them  are  not  exposed. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  upper  stratum  may  correspond  to  2so, 
6  of  the  preceding  section ;  that  Nos.  6  and  7  are  the  unexposed  beds 
at  Mineral  Point;  and  that  Nos.  8  and  9  of  the  Darlington  section 
represent  the  Blue  and  BuflF  limestones  at  Mineral  Point.  Tlie  rela- 
tions of  the  two  principal  fossiliferous  strata  are  not,  however,  fully 
apparent  in  the  Lead  region,  nor  does  the  npper  one  seem  to  be  of 
constant  occurrence,  whereas  the  lower  one  is  universally  recognized 
in  Iowa,  La  Fnyettc  and  Grant  counties. 

East  of  range  three  east,  the  presence  of  the  Blue  limestone  is  no- 
where so  clearly  marked  as  west  of  this  line.  It  is  usually  recog- 
nized by  the  outcropping  of  a  quantity  of  highly  fossiliferous  frag- 
ments, scattered  through  the  soil,  having  a  worn  and  bleached  appear- 
ance. East  of  range  three  the  fossiliferous  Bine  limestone  was  not 
found.  It  is  replaced  by  a  yellowish  limestone,  containing  but  very 
few  fossils,  and  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  Buff  limestone.  The 
thickness  between  the  Galena  limestone  and  St.  Peters  sandstone 
remains  as  usual,  abont  fifty  feet. 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  the  foregoins:  general  statement.  A 
short  distance  south  of  tlie  center  of  sec.  IS,  T.  1,  B.  6  E,  the  Bine 
limestone  reappears  in  its  full  thickness,  with  all  its  characteristic 
fossils,  hut  only  covers  a  small  area  of  ground. 

The  second  exception  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Mt,  Pleasant,  in 
Green  county,  in  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  11,  T.  3.  R.  7  E.  It  is  known 
as  the  Marble  Quarry,  so  named  on  account  of  the  tine  polish  which 
may  be  f^iven  to  the  stone.  Tlie  Blue  limestone  has  here  the  same 
thickness,  Imtli  of  the  thin  and  thick  beds,  as  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Lead  i-eglon.  All  the  characteristic  fossils  are  present,  and  in 
short,  it  presents  all  the  usual  lithological  appearances.  It  appears 
to  have  been  deyiosited  in  a  basin-shajied  depression,  as  the  top  of  the 
St.  Peters  was  found  to  be  much  lower  here  than  any  where  in  the 
vicinity.  Although  separated  many  miles  from  any  other  outcrop  of 
the  Blue  limestone,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  deposited  under  the  same 
condition.!,  sis  in  other  localities.  It  has  been  used  here  for  burning 
lime,  of  which  it  always  makes  a  good  article.     Some  small  pieces 
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liave  been  polished  for  paper  weights,  and  other  small  ornaments.  It 
takes  a  high  polish,  equal  to  marble,  although  large  pieces  cannot  be 
obtained. 

One  other  bed  has  been  observed,  not  mentioned  in  the  descriptive 
section.  It  is  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  Buff  limestone 
and  St.  Peters  sandstone.  It  consists  of  a  greenish  blue  clay,  usually 
from  one  to  two  feet  thick.  The  clay  is  very  finely  laminated,  and 
consists  of  argillaceous  and  calcareous  matter.  It  might  be  valuable 
as  a  marl,  were  there  not  so  much  of  the  same  constituent  parts  in 
the  surrounding  soil,  as  to  make  its  application  superfluous.  It  is 
not  a  bed  of  invariable  occurrence,  but  it  has  been  seen  in  so  many 
localities,  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
constituent  bed  of  the  formation. 

Ores  and  Minerals.  The  Blue  and  Buff  limestones  are  the  low- 
est  in  which  any  ores  are  found  in  suflicient  quantities  to  repay  min- 
ing, and  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  region  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mineral  Point,  Linden,  Dodgeville,  Highland,  Centerville,  Mifflin, 
and  the  Crow  Branch  Diggings  are  the  most  remunerative.  It  is  not 
to  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  formation  is  barren  in  the  southern 
and  western  parts,  but  rather  that  it  lies  so  deep  that  it  has  not  yet 
been  reached  in  the  present  system  of  mining. 

Large  bodies  of  lead  ore  have  from  time  to  time  been  taken  from 
this  formation,  but  it  seems  to  be  more  especially  productive  of  zinc, 
both  as  carbonate  and  sulphuret.  At  present  the  zinc  furnished  from 
the  localities  above  mentioned  is  chiefly  derived  from  it.  For  statis- 
tics of  this  product,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  latter  part  of  this 
report,  chapter  IV. 

Organic  remains  are  found  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  in  a  very 
fine  state  of  preservation,  the  rock  in  many  places  being  entirely  com- 
posed of  them.  In  the  Buff  limestone  they  usually  occur  as  casts. 
Without  particularizing,  reference  is  made  to  the  general  list. 

GALENA  LIMESTONE.  » 

(xeographical  Boundaries.  This  formation  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant in  respect  to  its  metallic  wealth  of  all  which  we  have  to  con- 
sider. In  it  are  contained  all  the  mines  of  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  the  Lead  region,  and  whenever  mining  has  been  carried  on 
in  the  underlying  Trenton  limestones,  lead  is  usually  present  in  the 
overlvinc:  Galena. 

*  In  describing  this  formation  the  tenn  **  Galena  limestone,"  used  in  other  reports,  has 
been  adhered  to  in  tliis,  to  prevent  the  confusion  arising  frora  several  names  for  the  same 
thing,  although  strictly  speaking  it  is  a  dolomite. 
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There  exists  at  Mineral  Point,  at  an  elevation  of  about  fifty  feet 
above  the  upper  surface  of  the  Bnft'  limestone,  or  quarry  rock,  a 
stratum  of  compact  limestone  several  feet  in  thickness,  which  in  color 
and  texture  closely  resembles  the  lowest  recognized  Blue  limestone, 
and  contains  StropJwmena  altemata,  Lepto&na  sericea,  Bellerophon 
hilohatua^  and  some  varieties  of  Orthis^  all  in  great  profusion,  and  all 
of  them  characteristic  of  the  Blue  limestone  below.  The  strata 
which  separate  them  are  not  exposed. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  upper  stratum  may  correspond  to  No. 
5  of  the  preceding  section;  that  Nos.  6  and  7  are  the  unexposed  beds 
at  Mineral  Point;  and  that  Nos.  8  and  9  of  the  Darlington  section 
represent  the  Blue  and  Buff  limestones  at  Mineral  Point.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  two  principal  fossiliferous  strata  are  not,  however,  fully 
apparent  in  the  Lead  region,  nor  does  the  upper  one  seem  to  be  of 
constant  occurrence,  whereas  the  lower  one  is  universally  recognized 
in  Iowa,  La  Fayette  and  Grant  counties. 

East  of  range  three  east,  the  presence  of  the  Blue  limestone  is  no- 
where so  clearly  marked  as  west  of  this  line.  It  is  usually  recog- 
nized by  the  outcropping  of  a  quantity  of  highly  fossiliferous  frag- 
ments, scattered  through  the  soil,  having  a  worn  and  bleached  appear- 
ance. East  of  range  three  the  fossiliferous  Blue  limestone  was  not 
found.  It  is  replaced  by  a  yellowish  limestone,  containing  but  very 
few  fossils,  and  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  Buff  limestone.  The 
thickness  between  the  Galena  limestone  and  St.  Peters  sandstone 
remains  as  usual,  about  fifty  feet. 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  general  statement.  A 
short  distance  south  of  the  center  of  sec.  IS,  T.  1,  R.  6  E,  the  Blue 
limestone  reappears  in  its  full  thickness,  with  all  its  characteristic 
fossils,  but  only  covers  a  small  area  of  ground. 

The  second  exception  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  in 
Green  county,  in  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  11,  T.  3,  R.  7  E.  It  is  known 
as  the  Marble  Quarry,  so  named  on  account  of  the  fine  polish  which 
may  be  given  to  the  stone.  Tlie  Blue  limestone  has  here  the  same 
thickness,  both  of  the  thin  and  thick  beds,  as  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Lead  region.  All  the  characteristic  fossils  are  present,  and  in 
short,  it  presents  all  the  usual  lithological  appearances.  It  appears 
to  have  been  de}>08ited  in  a  basin-shaped  depression,  as  the  top  of  the 
St.  Peters  was  found  to  be  much  lower  here  than  any  where  in  the 
vicinity.  Although  separated  many  miles  from  any  other  outcrop  of 
the  Blue  limestone,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  deposited  under  the  same 
condition.^,  as  in  other  localities.  It  has  been  used  here  for  burning 
lime,  of  which  it  always  makes  a  good  article.     Some  small  pieces 
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liave  been  polished  for  paper  weights,  and  other  small  ornaments.  It 
takes  a  high  polish,  equal  to  marble,  although  large  pieces  cannot  be 
obtained. 

One  other  bed  has  been  observed,  not  mentioned  in  the  descriptive 
section.  It  is  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  Buff  limestone 
and  St.  Peters  sandstone.  It  consists  of  a  greenish  blue  clay,  usually 
from  one  to  two  feet  thick.  The  clay  is  very  finely  laminated,  and 
consists  of  argillaceous  and  calcareous  matter.  It  might  be  valuable 
as  a  marl,  were  there  not  so  much  of  the  same  constituent  parts  in 
the  surrounding  soil,  as  to  make  its  application  superfluous.  It  is 
not  a  bed  of  invariable  occurrence,  but  it  has  been  seen  in  so  many 
localities,  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
constituent  bed  of  the  formation. 

Ores  and  Minerals.  The  Blue  and  Buff  limestones  are  the  low- 
est in  which  any  ores  are  found  in  suflicient  quantities  to  repay  min- 
ing, and  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  region  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mineral  Point,  Linden,  Dodgeville,  Highland,  Centerville,  Mifflin, 
and  the  Crow  Branch  Diggings  are  the  most  remunerative.  It  is  not 
to  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  formation  is  barren  in  the  southern 
and  western  parts,  but  rather  that  it  lies  so  deep  that  it  has  not  yet 
been  reached  in  the  present  system  of  mining. 

Large  bodies  of  lead  ore  have  from  time  to  time  been  taken  from 
this  formation,  but  it  seems  to  be  more  especially  productive  of  zinc, 
both  as  carbonate  and  sulphuret.  At  present  the  zinc  furnished  from 
the  localities  above  mentioned  is  chiefly  derived  from  it.  For  statis- 
tics of  this  product,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  latter  part  of  this 
report,  chapter  IV. 

Organic  remains  are  found  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  in  a  very 
fine  state  of  preservation,  the  rock  in  many  places  being  entirely  com- 
posed of  them.  In  the  Buff  limestone  they  usually  occur  as  casts. 
Without  particularizing,  reference  is  made  to  the  general  list. 

GALENA  LIMKSTONE.  » 

(xeographical  Boundaries.  This  formation  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant in  respect  to  its  metallic  wealth  of  all  which  we  have  to  con- 
sider. In  it  are  contained  all  the  mines  of  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  the  Lead  region,  and  whenever  mining  has  been  carried  on 
in  the  underlying  Trenton  limestones,  lead  is  usually  present  in  the 
overlving  Galena. 

*  In  describing  this  formation  tlie  temi  "  Galena  limestone,"  used  in  other  reports,  has 
been  adhered  to  in  this,  to  prevent  tlie  confusion  arising  from  several  names  for  the  same 
thing,  although  strictly  speaking  it  is  a  dolomite. 
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The  Galena  limestone  is  the  prevailing  surface  rock  in  the  Lead 
region.  Its  northern  outcrop  conforms  closely  to  the  main  water- 
shed, being  parallel  to,  and  ahvays'within  a  few  miles  north  of  it. 
Its  surface  area  is  given  as  follows,  for  each  range  in  the  Lead  region: 

Range  1  West, 

2  **       - 

3  '*  -        - 

4  **       -        - 

5  "  -        - 

6  **       -        - 


For  a  more  particular  exposition  of  the  surface  cov^ered  by  this 
formation,  reference  is  made  to  the  maps  accompanying  this  report. 

Lithological  Characteristics.  The  Oalena  limestone  is  almost  in- 
variably a  very  compact,  hard,  crystalline  rock,  of  a  yellowish  gray 
color,  with  numerous  small  cavities,  sometimes  filled  with  a  softer 
material,  and  sometimes  lined  with  small  crystals  of  calcite.  The 
upper  portion  is  usually  thick-bedded  and  free  from  flints,  the  layers 
being  from  one  to  four  feet  thick,  w^hile  the  lower  portion  almost  in- 
variably consists  of  several  feet  of  layers  from  one  to  two  inches  thick. 
Good  exposures  of  parts  of  this  formation  are  frequently  to  be  met 
with;  it  may  be  seen  in  cliffs  and  ledges  on  nearly  all  the  streams  in 
the  Lead  region.  It  always  weathers  irregularly  in  these  natural  ex- 
posures, leaving  the  surface  full  of  small  cavities  due  to  the  removal 
of  tlie  softer  parts. 

The  formation  is  characterized  by  layers  of  flints  which  however 
are  not  constant  in  their  occurrence  in  the  same  beds  at  different  local- 
ities. In  some  places  there  are  several  beds  of  flints,  whicli  seem  to 
be  connected  with  the  openings,  and  serve  as  a  guide  to  them,  wliile 
in  others  they  are  either  entirely  absent  or  occupying  very  different 
geological  positions.  The  flints  are  sometimes  found  in  separate 
layers,  deposited  conformably  in  the  rock,  and  often  in  irregular 
pieces  distributed  through  the  strata.  They  seem  to  be  confined 
principally  to  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  formation,  although 
not  entirely  absent  from  any  part. 

The  general  features  of  the  formation  will  be  more  readily  under- 
stood by  reference  to  the  following  descriptive  section  taken  from  a 
bluff'  on  the  Mississippi  river,  situated  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  28.  T. 
3,  R.  5  W.,  where  the  Potosi  road  leaves  the  valley: 

1.  Heavj'-bedded,  Galena  Hmestone;  hard  and  compact,  showing  a  crystalline  stnic- 

ture;  stratification  veiy  regular;  good  building  stone,  contains  Heceptaculites .     26 

2.  Thin  bedded,  light  yellow  limestone,  containing  flints  intercalated,  and  in  layers 

between  the  beds 6 
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3.  Beds  of  liinestone  three  to  four  feet  thick,  containing  but  few  flints;  good  hmld-reet, 

ing  stone 12 

4.  Alternating  layers  of  limestone  and  flinte 9 

5.  Beds  of  limestone  18  inches  thick,  separated  by  layers  of  flint  two  inches  thick. .  19 

6.  Heavy-bedded  limestone,  layers  two  feet  thick,  containing  numerous  intercalated 

flints,  very  hard  and  compact;  stratification  quite  regular 17 

7.  Very  close-grained  limestone,  in  beds  about  four  feet  thick;  good  for  building 

stone;  contains  no  flints 29 

8.  Slope  of  the  hill  to  water  in  the  Mississippi  river  covering  Galena  limestone 91 

Total  thickness 209 


The  ground  rises  as  it  recedes  from  the  bluff,  so  that  there  is  prob- 
ably an  unexposed  thickness  of  at  least  40  feet  of  Galena  limestone 
above  the  top  of  the  cliff. 

The  Galena  limestone  is  in  many  localities  successfully  quarried  as 
a  building  stone.  This  is  chiefly  the  case  in  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  the  region,  where  the  Buff  limestone  or  St.  Peters  sandstone 
cannot  be  obtained.  The  chief  objection  to  it  is  the  frequency  of 
cavities  and  soft  places  in  it  which  render  it  difiicult  to  dress,  and 
cause  it  to  weatlier  irregularly.  For  foundations,  or  any  work  where 
beauty  of  finish  is  not  the  chief  object,  it  is  a  good  and  durable  stone. 

Paleontology.  The  organic  remains  of  the  Galena  limestone  are 
quite  abundant,  but  do  not  exist  in  such  profusion  as  in  the  Blue 
limestone.  The  characteristic  fossil  of  the  formation  is  the  Recepta- 
culites  Oweni  or  lead  cordl,  which  is  found  indifferently  in  all  parts 
of  the  formation.  Next  in  frequency  are  the  Strepteldsma  {Petraia) 
c?^;vi/<;?/7'wm,  and  somi  varieties  of  small  Orthis,  The  most  infrequent 
is  the  Maclurea  magna^  which  is  found  in  the  middle  beds  of  the 
formation.  In  the  upper  beds  the  Lingulaquadrata\%(\\x\ie  frequent, 
and  often  found  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  Other  and  more  in- 
frequent fossils  are  the  Pleurotomaria  lenticularis^  Bellerophon  hil^ 
ohatus^  Orthis  biforata^  and  occasional  Orthocerata, 

CINCINNATI  GROUP. 

Geographical  Boundaries.  This  formation  was  found  to  cover  a 
much  larger  area  of  country  than  had  previously  been  supposed.  It 
appears  in  T.  1,  R.  2  E.,  and  has  an  area  of  about  five  square  miles, 
contained  in  the  following  sections:  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  34, 
35  and  36.  In  T.  1,  E.  3  E.,  it  is  found  in  Sees.  30  and  31,  covering 
about  one  square  mile.  It  does  not  occur  north  of  T.  1,  on  ranges  2 
and  3  E. 

Near  the  corner  of  Sees.  22,  23,  26  and  27,  T.  1,  E.  2  E.,  the  forma- 
tion attains  an  elevation  of  nearly  600  feet  above  Lake  Michigan;  and 
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from  here  to  Scales  Moand  village  it  forms  a  continuous  chain  of  hills, 
among  which  the  most  noticeable  is  Charles  Mound,  which  is  the 
highest  land  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  This  mound  is  capped  with 
about  50  feet  of  Kiagara  limestone,  and  in  one  place  a  quarry  has 
been  opened,  from  which  specimens  of  the  fossil  Favoaites  favosa 
have  been  obtained. 

The  average  dip  of  the  strata,  in  the  vicinity  of  Scales  mound  is 
about  22  feet  per  mile  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  with  indications 
that  it  is  not  perfectly  uniform  but  slightly  undulating  as  represented  in 

Fig.  10. 


Skction  from  Soalxs*  Mound  to  thx  State  Link. 
1  Cinncinnatl  Group.    2  Gftlemi  Limestone. 

The  Cincinnati  group  next  appears  about  the  Platte  Mounds,  in  the 
southern  part  of  T.  4,  R.  1  E,  and  the  northern  part  of  T.  3,  R.  1 
E.  In  T.  4,  R.  1  E.,  it  is  found  in  Sees.  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  cov- 
ering an  area  of  nearly  three  square  miles,  and  reaching  an  elevation 
of  1,140  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  formation  also  exists  in  its  full  thickness  at  the  Blue  Mounds, 
but  exposures  of  it  either  natural  or  artificial  are  seldom  visible; 
some  of  the  clay  which  characterizes  the  lower  part  of  the  formation 
was  found  on  the  Brigham  farm  at  the  East  Mound. 

No  exposure  of  this  formation  was  found  at  these  localities.  la 
passing  over  the  gradual  slope  of  the  mounds  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish any  boundary  line  between  the  Cincinnati  group  and  the  un- 
derlying Galena  limestone,  such  as  is  seen  on  the  level  table  land 
south  of  Shullsburg,  which  has  been  formed  by  the  denudation  of  the 
soft  shales  which  the  harder  limestone  has  to  a  great  extent  escaped. 
The  line  of  demarkation  between  the  shales  and  the  overlying  Niag- 
ara limestone,  is  well  defined  at  the  West  Platte  Mound  on  all  sides 
by  the  very  marked  change  from  the  steep  slope  of  the  limestone  to 
the  comparatively  gentle  one  of  the  shales.  On  the  north  side  of 
this  mound,  ledges  of  the  Niagara  limestone  may  be  seen  in  place 
almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  formation. 

The  Cincinnati  group  was  also  found  covering  about  seven  square 
miles  of  country,  about  the  Sinsinawa  Moimd,  in  the  following  sec- 
tions: 1,12,  13,  14,  24,  25,  26,  35,  36,  T.  1,  R.  2  W.  Sees.  6,  7,  8,  16, 
17,  18,   19,  20,  29,  30,  31,  T.  1,  R.  1  W.,  extending  north  from   the 
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Sinsinawa  Mound,  as  far  as  Jamestowa.  Nearly  all  the  mines  on 
the  ridge  north  and  east  of  Fairplay  are  sunk  through  the  lower  part 
•of  the  Cincinnati  group,  and  good  specimens  of  Nucula  fecunda 
may  often  be  found  in  the  dirt  thrown  out  of  the  shallow  holes,  when 
the  clay  has  not  been  covered  again  by  the  refuse  of  deeper  workings. 

Lithological  Characteristics.  The  strata  of  the  Cincinnati  group 
are  very  regularly  and  conformably  deposited,  and  do  not  exhibit  any 
indications  of  sudden  and  violent  dislocations,  faults,  or  uplifts. 

The  lower  beds  of  the  formation  are  very  finely  laminated,  and  of 
a  dark  blue  color,  in  npany  places  becoming  green  and  brown.  The 
upper  layers  are  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  more  or  less  calcareous  and 
silicious. 

The  lower  and  middle  n\cmbers  of  the  group  split  readily  and  with 
a  very  smooth  face,  but  the  upper  layers,  though  quite  thin-bedded, 
present  a  rough  and  uneven  appearance.  This  group  nowhere  presents 
beds  of  sufiiciently  thick  and  durable  stone  for  building  purposes. 
Only  one  place  was  noticed  where  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  quarry 
this  rock;  it  had  been  abandoned  as  impracticable,  after  a  small 
amount  of  work  had  been  done. 

Where  undisturbed,  this  group  has  a  thickness  of  about  125  feet. 
This  is  the  case  only  on  the  mounds,  which  are  still  ^pped  with  the 
Niagara  limestone,  as  in  all  other  places  it  has  been  more  or  less  re- 
moved by  denudation. 

There  is  nowhere  a  good  natural  exposure  of  the  formation.  The 
rocks  throughout  the  group  offer  so  little  resistance  to  the  weather 
that  they  do  not  appear  in  rugged  cHflfe,  such  as  are  seen  in  all  the 
formations  which  underlie  them,  but  usually  in  gently  undulating 
hills.  The  best  exposure  is  the  one  in  the  cut  of  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad,  near  Scales  Mound  Station,  of  which  a  very  accurate  section 
has  already  been  given  in  Prof.  Hallos  report.  It  is  much  more  accu- 
rate than  can  now  be  obtained,  as  the  weather  has  since  then  so  de- 
composed the  friable  shales  that  only  a  few  feet  of  the  lower  beds  are 
now  visible,  as  they  were  originally  presented.  As  a  general  guide 
to  the  formation,  we  take  the  liberty  of  reproducing  it: 

FL    In. 

1.  Greenish  shale,  witJi  alternations  of  calcareoiis  and  silicious  layers,  a  few 

inches  in  thickness 7  8 

2.  Green  silico-calcareous  and  argillaceous  shales 11  6 

3.  A  silico-calcareous  or  magnesian  band 3 

4.  Greenish  shale  as  above 12  . . 

5.  Concretionary  layer,  1  to  3  inches 3 

6.  Shale  with  Lingula 6  . . 

7.  A  layer  filled  with  a  small  Nucula^  and  known  as  the  Nucula  bed,  4  to  8 

inches 8 


9vt  ^iE/A/Jf,l[  kSh  VA<jGhAFST  OT  THE  L£AI»  KD^»T. 


TSttfr 'ja^p»T  w^*^  aae9»:  ya^tatM 4 

>.  I/aartc  vir*»  Hifa>»>  ia<*t7  tirmrwiirM  ad.  I  irrrni.  4#  iamm %      4 

14,  X«K3i>ic  ^i«»9l  «audr  V>  tiii»r  a?ir;«».  4  «^  •(  fii^^ 4 


T^Xa;  t^»dbM9M  <!S|«Mfi 4e      4 

A  ryXj^s^/-!^  feaitiifvr  'yf  the  two  JTiKufa  beiiii.  wUdi  are  the  kvest 
<^  the  i^r7^?*«  i.%  that  the  &»r  <ff  eadi  i§  a  thin  seam  of  pTTite&  of  a 
wAnlMZ  and  fmt:klUiie  V^rm  whidi  rests  on  the  bed  below.  Thi» 
wa»  tije  '/rilr  meudlHerfjUM  imdi^atioD  DOti^^d  in  the  formatioiu  aod  it 
did  r^/t  ite^!;?!!  to  exii^t  in  great  al^iondaoee. 

The  ^^^idii  of  Galena  limeitone  which  under]  ie  this  formation  are 
^|Oite  regnlarlr  »tratified  in  bcd:§  aljoat  ^ix  inehee  thick.  In  the  west 
end  fjff  tJie  ent.  the  bed*  are  perfectlr  horizc^tal  on  a  coarse  X.  55'  W. 
On  a  e^/Qr^  at  right  angles  to  thi^,  the  dip  was  &>and  to  be  about  5<> 
feet  per  mile  on  a  S.  W,  course.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  is 
orilr  a  k^cal  dip. 

N//thirjg  of  a  metallic  nature  was  diseorered  in  the  formation*  ex- 
cept a  few  small  seams  of  marcasite  in  the  lower  beds. 

Tlje  Ije^t  localities  for  obtaining  fofeils  from  this  formation  are  on 
the  fairies  of  the  mounds,  where  the  water  has  partly  removed  the 
turf  and  soil,  and  formed  gullies  which  are  filled  with  broken  fnig> 
ments  of  the  different  l^.«.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
S.  K.  f^r.  of  See.  'J'J,  T.  1,  K.  2  E.,  near  what  is  known  as  the  Gratiot 
place.  TTie  lower  Ije^ls  alx/ond  with  ehclls  of  the  JTucufa  fecunda; 
the  middle  one?*  with  Tihijn^:hoiiella  increhe^c^njt,  Strophom^na  alUr- 
fi/if/i^  and  fetem-j  of  Ch/r^AU-jf.  The  upper  beds  contain  a  few  Orthoce- 
raUi,  but  they  are  infrequent. 

The  lower  Wl»  of  the  Cincinnati  group  have  been  exposed  in  some 
old  diggings  in  the  X.  E.  qr.  of  sec.  2,  T.  3,  R.  1  E.,  on  the  road  near 
the  Hurna  place.  Sf^ecimensof  the  JTudil/Ji,  and  other  shells  charac- 
teristic of  the  lower  l^s  were  here  found  in  great  profusion  and  per- 
fection. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

V 

THE    LEAD    KEGION. 

Boundaries  and  Area.  In  Wisconsin,  the  Lead  region  may  be 
said  to  be  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  northern  outcrop  of  the  Ga- 
lena limestone,  running  parallel  to  the  main  watershed  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Blue  Mounds,  as  already  described;  on  the  west  by  the 
Mississippi  river;  on  the  south  by  the  state  line;  on  the  east  by 
Sugar  river.  These  limits  include  all  of  the  Lead  region  which  bar, 
ever  been  productive,  as  well  as  much  that  has  never  as  yet  proved  so. 
The  area  thus  included  which  has  been,  or  may  hereafter  become  pro- 
ductive, is  necessarily  that  of  the  Galena  limestone,  which  is  about 
1,776  square  miles. 

Explanation  of  Mining  Terms.  For  the  enlightenment  of  the 
readers  of  this  report,  who  are  unfamiliar  with  mining  terms,  the 
following  short  explanation  of  expressions  most  frequently  used  in 
the  Lead  region  is  offered. 

Range.  This  is  probably  the  most  indefinite  term  in  use,  and  at 
the  same  time,  one  which  is  universally  applied.  1st.  A  range  de- 
notes a  single,  or  several  parallel  crevices,  containing  useful  ores  or 
minerals;  vertical,  or  approximately  so;  seldom  more  than  a  few 
yards  apart;  sometimes,  but  not  necessarily,  connected  by  quartering 
crevices.  Its  length  may  vary  from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  or  more;  in  short,  so  far  as  the  crevice  or  crevices  have 
been  connectedly  traced,  or  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  of  such 
connection.  Thus,  different  parts  of  the  same  range  often  have  dif- 
ferent names  given  them  before  the  connection  between  them  is 
proved.  This  is  a  fruitful  source  of  confusion.  2d.  Thp  term  range 
is  also  applied  to  horizontal  bodies  of  ore,  of  which  there  may  be 
one,  or  several,  superimposed  upon  one  another;  sometimes,  but  not 
necessarily  separated  by  unproductive  layers  of  rock,  limited  in 
length  in  the  same  way  as  a  vertical  range. 

Crevice,     This  term  denotes  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  vertical  or  near- 
ly  so,  but  a  few  inches  in  width,  of  indefinite  length,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  filled  with  ores  or  minerals;  when  a  crevice  becomes  very 
small,  less  than  an  inch  in  width,  it  is  called  a  seam. 
Wis.  Sub.  — 44 
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Vein,  isaterm  little  used;  it  denotes  the  filling  of  ore  and  accom- 
panying niinerale,  or  either,  found  in  a  crevice. 

Lode  or  Lead,  are  words  usually  substituted  for  vein ;  they  are, 
however,  generally  applied  to  ore  deposits  found  either  in  crevices  or 
openings. 

Swither,  a  metalliferoua  crevice,  making  an  angle  with  the  prin- 
cipal vein  or  lode,  sometimes  called  a  quartering  crevice. 

8  o'clock,  10  o'clock,  etc,  ranges  whose  course  bears  toward  the 
sun  at  those  hours  of  the  day. 

Openings.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  vertical  and  horizontal.  1. 
Vertical  openings  are  known  as  crevice  openings,  which  are  mere  en- 
'largements  of  the  crevice  in  certain  parts,  these  being  sometimes  co- 
extensive with  the  vein  in  length,  and  sometimes  mere  local  enlarge- 
ments. There  are  in  the  same  crevice  frequently  several  openings, 
situated  one  above  the  other,  separated  by  beds  of  unproductive  rock. 
Crevices  vary  in  width  from  one  to  several  feet;  when  very  wide  and 
high,  they  are  sometimes  called  tumbling  openings,     2.  Horizontal 

openings  are  large 
irregular  spaces 
between  the  strata 
which  contain  the 
lode.  Such  open- 
ings are  usually 
from  one  to  four 
feet  high,  and  are 
frequently   super- 

-  iiiiiiosedupon  one- 

-  aiiotliur,  separated 
■  by  an  unproduc- 
tive rock  called  a 

ngs  •'  cap,"  The  "cap"' 
of  one  opening  be- 


Fio.  II. 


;;  C,  Flalopenlns;  D  U,  Flnt 


CODnccIed  by  E  £,  Pilching  ^heclx ;  F.  Pock 

ing  frequently  the  "  floor  "  of  the  one  above  it. 

Pockets  are  small  irregular  cavities  in  the  strata  in  which  ore  is 
frequently  obtained. 

Chimneys  are  irregularly  shaped  vertical  holes  found  in  crevices- 
sometimes  connecting  openings,  and  at  others  extendinfj  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground  to  some  particular  stratum  of  rock. 

Sheet.  This  is  a  term  usually  employed  to  designate  a  solid  bodv 
of  ore  exclusive  of  other  minerals  which  may  fill  a  crevice  ^r  open- 
ing. A  sheet  is  said  to  "pitch"  when  it  inclines  considerably  froic 
the  perpendicular. 
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Gouge.  This  18  the  soft  rock  or  clay  frequently  found  between  the 
sheet  and  adjacent  wall-rock. 

Bar,  The  term  denotes  a  band  or  belt  of  very  hard  and  unpro- 
ductive rock,  crossing  the  crevices  and  sheets.  In  crossing  a  bar  all 
sheets  become  less  productive,  and  are  sometimes  entirely  lost,  the 
crevices  usually  dwindling  to  mere  seams.  Their  width  varies  from 
a  few  feet  to  many  yards. 

TVash-dirt,  is  the  name  given  to  the  small  ore  as  it  first  comes 
from  the  mine,  mixed  with  small  pieces  of  rock  and  clay. 

Pipe-Clay,  A  light  colored  plastic  clay  frequently  found  in  the 
openings  and  crevices. 

Drift.     An  underground  gallery  or  roadway. 

MINERALOGY. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  absolute  and  unvarying  order  in  which  the 
minerals  of  the  Lead  region  were  deposited  in  the  mines.  The  following  conclusions 
are  derived  from  the  inspection  of  the  ore  as  it  occurs  m  place  in  the  numerous  mines 
visited,  and  from  the  examination  of  a  great  number  of  specimens;  and  it  is  assumed 
that  when  crystals  of  one  mineral  are  coated  or  covered  with  another,  the  overly- 
ing one  is  the  more  recent.  The  minerals  appear  to  have  been  deposited  in  tiie  follow- 
ing general  order:  , 

Oalenite. 

I 

/ —  -» 

Dolomite,  Calcitb. 


Pyrite,  Makcasite,  Chalcopykite. 

„  I 

Bakite. 


Calcite. 

I 


Cerussite,  Smithsonfte,  Malachite,  Azurite. 

The  order  above  given,  however,  is  subject  to  very  numerous  and  important  excep- 
tions, and  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  crjrstallized  specimens  than  to  heavy  ore  de- 
posits. Large  bodies  of  ore  frequently  consist  of  galenite,  sphalerite  and  pyrite,  so 
mingled  together  Uiat  no  order  of  deposition  can  be  ascertained. 

In  general  it  appears  that  the  eulphurets  of  the  metals  were  deposited  first,  and  that 
the  carbonates  have  been  generally  if  not  invariably  derived  from  them.  Carbonate  of 
lead  (cerussite),  when  found  crystallized,  alwa>^  occurs  in  connection  with  galenite;  and 
carbonate  of  zinc'^Smithsonite)  is  so  frequently  found  graduating  into  the  sulphuret 
(sphalerite)  as  to  leave  but  little  doubt  of  its  origin  from  that  mineral. 

It  seems ^ot  improbable  that  the  formation  of  the  carbonate  of  zinc  may  even  now 
be  Utking  place  in  the  ground  to  quite  a  large  extent;  especially  in  such  depositfl  as  aro 
not  below  the  water  level,  or  are  only  periodically  submerged.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  Drybone  diggings  are  usually  comparatively  free  from  water,  and  that 
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the  zinc  ore  below  the  water  level  is  usually  blende  (sphalerite)  with  but  Utile  admix* 
ture  of  the  carbonate.  As  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  ground  becomes  gradually  lower, 
luid  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  it  does,  the  atmosphere,  together  with  surface  water 
charged  with  carbonic  acid,  is  permitted  to  act  upon  the  blende,  and  a  transformatioii 
from  the  pulphuret  to  the  carbonate  is  the  result. 

The  association  of  calcite  with  other  minerals  is  such  as  to  indicate  that  it  must  have 
been  formed  in  crystals  during  at  least  two  different  periods.  Stalactites  of  recent  ori- 
gin are  found  in  the  mines,  which  on  being  fractured  show  a  distinct  crystalline  struc- 
ture, and  large  planes  of  cleavage. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  minerals  known  to  occur  in  the  Lead  region,  arranged 
according  to  the  system  adopted  by  Prof.  Dana,  in  his  Mineralogy: 

Sulphur.  Native  sulphur  is  found  but  seldom  in  the  Lead  region;  its  presence  is 
usually  due  to  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites.  It  is  usually  found  in  a  pulverulent 
form.  Some  pieces  weighing  as  much  as  an  ounce  were  seen  in  a  cabinet  at  Hazel 
Green,  which  are  said  to  have  been  obtained  from  a  small  sheet  in  some  of  the  Bun- 
come  mines.  It  is  said  to  be  not  uncommon  in  this  vicinity.  Other  localities  where  it 
is  found  are.  Mineral  Point  and  the  Crow  Branch  diggings. 

Bornite.  Variegated  or  Purple  Copper  ore.  Composition:  copper  62.5;  iron  13.8; 
sulphiu:  23.7.  This  is  quite  a  rare  mineral;  a  few  pieces  have  been  found  in  the  copper 
diggings  near  Mineral  Point;  it  has  never  been  found  here  crystallized,  but  always  mas- 
sive and  in  small  pieces. 

Galenite.  Composition:  lead  86.6;  sulphur  13.4.  This  is  the  only  ore  of  lead  found 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  of  economic  value;  it  is  universally  known  in  the  Lead  re- 
gion as  **  mineral.''  It  frequently  occurs  in  distinct  crystals,  either  as  a  cube  or  some 
modification  of  it.  Octahedral  crystals  are  quite  rare,  l^ut  are  occasionally  found,  espe- 
cially in  the  carbonaceous  shale  of  the  southern  part  of  the  region.  Usually,  however, 
galenite  occurs  massive,  with  a  very  distinct  cleavage.  Freshly  broken  surfaces  have 
alwajrs  a  bright  steel  color,  which  speedily  tarnishes  on  exposure:  to  the  au:. 

Sphalerite.  Blende  or  Black-jack.  Composition:  zinc,  67;  sulphur,  »^3.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  abundant  minerals  in  the  Lead  region,  besides  being  of  great  economic 
value  as  an  ore  of  zinc.  It  is  almost  invariably  found  as  an  a^'sociate  vcin-nuneral  in  the 
horizontal  deposits  of  Lead  ore.  It  is  usually  found  massive  and  compact,  of  a  d:irk 
brown  or  black  color,  due  to  a  small  portion  of  iron  contained  in  it,  and  more  or  less 
mixed  with  galenite.  The  Lead  region  has  never  afforded  a  perfect  crystal  of  blende, 
although  many  specimens  are  found  with  small  and  imperfect  crj'stalline  faces.  The 
fractured  surfaces  of  such  specimens  usually  have  a  resinous  luster. 

Pyrite.  Composition:  iron,  46.7;  sulphur,  53.3.  This  is  the  most  common  vein- 
mineral  found  in  the  mines;  it  is  universally  met  with  in  veins,  lodes  or  other  deposits 
of  ore,  and  in  many  cases  impregnates  the  rock  when  ail  other  metals  fire  absent.  In 
crevices  it  frequently  appears  to  have  been  the  first  mineral  deposited.  It  is  usually 
found  massive,  although  handsome  cr>'stallized  specimens  are  frequently  obtained  from 
the  mines.  In  crystals  it  usually  assumes  some  modification  of  the  cul^e,  the  octahedron 
being  quite  frequent.  It  also  occurs  in  radiated  and  reniform  masses.  It  has  never  yet 
l>een  considered  of  any  economic  value  in  the  Lead  region,  and  as  it  is  so  much  mixed 
with  rock,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  be  profitably  separated,  except  by  the  natural  process 
of  disintegration,  to  which  some  varieties  are  liable  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  Crow 
Branch  diggings  and  the  Linden  mines  afford  large  quantities  and  good  specimens  of 
this  mineral. 

Marca^ite.  Composition:  iron,  46.7;  sulphur,  53.3,  or  same  as  pj-rite.  The  difference 
between  this  and  the  preceding  is  but  shght,  and  chiefly  due  to  cr}'8talline  structure; 
the  fonuer  lx?longing  to  the  monometric  and  Uie  latter  to  the  trimetric  system.  It  is 
somewhat  Ughter  colored  than  pyrite,  and  decomposes  more  readily  in  the  air.     It  is 
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quite  a  common  vein-mineral  and  occurs  in  globular  and  cockscomb  shapes.  It  is  abund- 
ant in  the  New  Diggings  district.  It  is  diiiicult  to  preserve  specimens  of  this  mineral 
longer  than  a  few  months. 

,  Chalcopyrite.  Composition:  copper  34.6;  iron,  30.5;  sulphur  34.9.  This  is  tho 
principal  ore  of  copper  in  the  Lead  region,  and  is  most  abundantly  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mineral  Point.  It  usually  occurs  massive,  frequently  mixed  with  pyrite;  small  and 
indistinct  crystals  are  occajsionally  found. 

Hematite.  Composition:  iron,  70;  oxygen,  tlO.  Impure  arenaceous  varieties  of  this 
mineral  frequently  occur,  nowhere,  however,  sufficiently  rich  or  abundant  to  be  of  any 
economic  value.  It  seems  to  be  chiefly  due  to  the  decomposition  of  pyrite,  and  is  most 
common  as  the  ferruginous  sandstone  concretions  in  the  upper  I)ed8  of  the  St.  Peters. 
It  is  also  frequently  found  as  ocher,  with  other  ^ein-minerals,  especially  in  the  flat 
openings. 

Oxide  of  Manganese.  A  substance  consisting  of  oxide  of  manganese  with  a  litUo 
oxide  of  iron,  zinc,  and  traces  of  magnesia  according  to  an  analysis  of  Dr.  Bode  of  Mil- 
waukee, is  found  in  crevices  in  the  Trenton  limestone,  in  some  diggings  situated  on 
Sec.  11,  T.  4,  R.  1  E.  The  mineral  is  as  light  as  cork,  color  brownish-black,  submetallic 
luster  and  streak,  soils  readily,  and  is  infusible.  It  is  very  soft,  and  does  not  occur 
crystallized.    It  has  a  structure  in  thin  parallel  layers  resembUng  wood. 

Calamine.  Composition:  sihca,  25:0;  oxide  of  zinc,  67.5;  water,  7.5.  This  mineral 
is  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  Lead  region.  It  is  found  in  small,  drusy  crystals, 
coating  Smithsonitc.  The  crystals  are  very  brittle,  colorless,  and  have  a  vitreous  lustre. 
It  is  found  near  Mineral  Point. 

Barite.  Composition:  sulphuric  acid,  34.33;  baryta,  65.67.  It  occurs  usually  white 
and  massive,  but  sometimes  in  lamellar  and  crested  forms.  The  only  place  where  it 
was  found  in  distinct  crystals  was  in  the  railroad  cut  at  Scales  Mound,  where  it  occurs 
in  small  cavities,  as  small  but  very  perfect  transparent  crystals,  associated  with  dolo- 
mite and  pyrite.  It  is  not  a  very  abundant  mineral,  but  is  found  in  several  of  the  min- 
ing districts,  especially  Dodgeville  and  Mineral  Point.  The  following  is  an  analysis  by 
Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet,  of  a  specimen  from  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  6,  T.  5,  R.  3  E.,  on  Van 
Meter's  survey: 

Sihca • 2.24 

Alumina 83 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 77 

Water Trace. 

Barite,  sulphate 95.27 

Lime,  sulphate 1 .30 

100.41 


Anglesite.  Composition:  sulphuric  acid  26.4;  oxide  of  lead  73.6.  Traces  of  this 
mineral  are  reported  a^  occurring  in  some  of  the  mining  districts,  but  no  specimeub 
have  as  yet  boen  obtained.    It  probably  originates  from  the  decomposit'.on  of  galenite. 

Calcite.  Composition:  carbonic  acid  44;  lime,  56.  This  is  a  vein-mineral  common 
to  all  the  deposits  of  ore  whether  in  crevices  or  openings.  It  occurs  crystallized  in  modified 
rhombohedrons  and  scalenohedrons.  The  variety  known  as  Dog-tooth-spar  is  a  very 
frequent  form,  especially  in  the  Shullsburg  and  Linden  districts  which  affords  very  hand- 
some cabinet  specimens.  The  Mineral  Point  district  affords  handsome  rhombohedrons, 
and  the  Linden  mine  affords  handsome  twin  crystals  of  calcite  set  on  sphalerite  (blende). 
It  also  occurs  there,  rarely,  as  a  pseudomorph  after  marcasite  and  has  then  a  radiate  or 
divergent  form. 

Dolomite.    Bitter  Spar  or  Brown  Spar.   Composition:  carbonate  of  lime  and  car- 
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bonate  of  ma^esia,  in  alighU;  vaiying  but  nearly  equal  proportioDS.  It  occurs  occai- 
ionallf  in  araaH  rbombohedml  dystala  in  c&vitiea  of  the  Galena  limestone.  The  beetlo- 
calitf  for  obtaining  cabinet  specunenB  la  in  tbe  rallioad  cut  at  Scales  Hound. 

Smithsonite.  Often  improperiy  called  Calamine,  (^imposition:  carbonic  add, 
35.18;  oxide  of  zinc,  64.81.  Thia  mineral,  commonly  known  oa  Drybone.  is  one  of 
the  two  ores  of  zinc  found  in  the  Lead  region.  It  is  found  moat  extensively  in  the  cen- 
tral and  northern  parts  and  usuall;  in  connecDon  with  blende.  It  crystallizes  in 
rhombohedrai  forma;  such  spedmens  are,  however,  rare.  It  usully  occurs  masuve,  bar- 
ing a  structure  similar  tn  partially  decayed  bone,  from  which  it  derives  lla  common 

Pseudomorphs,  of  Smithsonite,  after  caldte,  are  sometimes  formed.  They  occor  ns 
rhomboheJrons,  and  in  the  various  irregular  shapes  in  which  calcite  occurs  in  the  Lead 
region.  Perfect  ciystals,  in  which  the  transformation  from  ealcite  to  Smithsonitt;  ia 
complete,  are  very  rare.  It  is  much  more  common  to  find  skeleton  crj'i^talB,  or  those 
■whidi  have  been  formed  by  thedepodlionof  asmooth,  light-colored  shell  of  Smithsonite, 
about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  Uuck,  over  all  the  exposed  surface  of  the  calcite,  followed 
by  a  gradual  removal  of  the  crystal  contained  within  the  shell.  The  space  within  the 
shell  ia  sometimes  partially  filled  with  Smithsonite,  and  frequently  planes  are  formed 
within,  parallel  to  the  deavage  planes  of  the  original  crystal.  Pseudomorphs  aie  also 
found  in  which  the  imperfect  (^Tstallization  of  sphalerite  is  very  evident.  Smithaonita 
i«  also  found  covering  ciTstols  of  galenite.  which  are  undecomposed. 

Cemsxite.  Compoaition:  caxbonicadd.  16.5;  oxideof  lead.  8S..^.  Cerussitc  isoccastou- 
ally  fonnd  in  small  pieces,  but  never  in  suEGdent  quantities  to  form  an  object  of  mining. 
It  occurs  in  irregular  rounded  pieces  of  a  yellowish  color,  exhibiting  no  crystalline 
structure.  It  has  been  found  near  Mineral  Point,  and  in  former  years  quite  frequently 
at  the  diggings  near  Blue  Mounds. 

Cerussile  is  found  in  small,  irregular,  translucent  crystals  of  a.  whit*  or  light  yellow 
cdor,  in  the  mine  of  Messra.  Poad,  Barrett  &  Tredinnidc,  near  Linden.  The  specimens 
seen  were  large,  cubic  crystals  of  galenite  coat«d  with  pyrit«,  the  ci^'^ala  of  ct-niasite 
being  fonoed  on  both  of  these  minerals.  The  spedmens  indicate  that  the  crystals  of 
pyrite  had  been  formed,  and  many  of  them  broken  before  the  formation  of  the  cerussite. 

Hydrozineite,  Composition:  carbonic  add,  1H.6;  oxide  of  zinc,  75.:!;  water, 
11.1.  This  is  a  mineral  of  nm-  occiirrence  in  the  Lead  region.  It  m  found  at  Linden 
and  Mineral  Pmnt  as  a  white,  finely  crystalline,  fibrous  incrustation  on  Smithsonite. 

MnlticiiiM.  CompoHitiori:  carbonic  add,  19,9;  protoxide  of  copper,  71.9;  wat«-r, 
S.i.  It  is  owasioniilly  foiuid  in  small  seams  mixed  with  other  ores  of  copper  in  tl'C 
Minerul  Point  copper  mines.    Crystals  or  good  cabinet  specijnens  do  not  octur. 

Azurito.  Composition:  carbonic  add. 'J.i.e;  protoxide  of  copper,  69.2;  wat^r.  5.2. 
It  occurs  si[iiilar  to  malachite,  massive  and  in  seams  nssociuted  with  chatcopyrit*;.  The 
Mineral  Point  mines  afl'or<l  veiy  beautiful  cabinet  specimens  of  small  rhombohedrjl 
crystals  of  dark  blue  color. 


PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  MINES  IN  THE  VARIOUS  DISTRICTS. 

In  this  subdivision  of  the  chapter,  it  is  desired  to  present  such  information  in  rcganl 
to  the  individual  mines  ai  has  been  collecl*d  dorin};  the  courxc  of  the  survey  up  to  the 
time  when  it  became  necessary  to  submit  the  manuscript  for  publication.  This  infor- 
mation has  in  many  cases  been  procured  under  diHiculties;  owing  souietimes  to  toii'.- 
poniiy  sunpension  of  mining  operations,  sometimes,  but  not  of(*n,  to  the  reticence  of 
owners,  and  sometimes  to  ijetty  and  vexatious  hindranci-ii  which  are  best  understood  bj 
those  who  have  ever  attempted  to  collect  such  information.  It  has  been  our  aim  per- 
sonally to  inspect  and  visit  all  the  mines  of  any  considcraMc  magnitude,  o 
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any  features  of  geological  or  mineralogical  interest;  and  in  nearly  all  cases  the  owners 
have  been  found  ready  to  afford  every  facility  for  investigating  and  obtaining  infor- 
mation. 

Mining  is  a  business  in  whidi  change  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  it  is  therefore 
probable  that  some  changes  may  have  occurred  since  the  commencement  of  the  survey 
which  are  not  here  recorded,  although  it  has  been  our  aim  to  discover  and  incorporate 
them  in  the  following  report.  The  mines  of  the  Lead  region  will  be  considered  under 
separate  districts,  as,  in  fact,  they  are  geographically  distributed. 

The  visitor  in  the  Lead  region  will  constantly  hear  the  terms  **  Brown  rock,*'  *'  Glass 
rock,"  **  Pipe-clay  opening,"  etc.,  used  by  the  miners  to  designate  the  different  strata 
in  which  they  work  This  would  be  an  advantageous  system,  were  it  not  that  the  sev- 
eral names  are  applied  to  widely  different  strata  by  persons  in  the  several  districts.  The 
term  **  Glass  rock,"  for  instance,  is  indiscriminately  applied  to  all  the  strata  in  the  Buff, 
Blue  and  Gralena  limestones.  The  following  section  is  given  as  a  general  guide  in  un- 
derstanding the  relative  position  and  thickness  of  the  strata  and  openings,  to  which  ref- 
erence will  occasionally  be  made  in  the  subsequent  pages.  The  section,  however,  will 
not  be  found  of  universal  application,  but  merely  shows  the  strata  as  their  position  is 
now  understood  by  the  most  intelligent  and  systematic  miners.  In  practice,  the  most 
reliable  plan  for  determining  the  geological  position  of  an  ore  bed  or  mine  is,  to  find  the 
outcrop  of  some  well  defined  horizon  in  the  vicinity,  and  ascertain  the  distance  of  the 
bed  or  mine  above  or  below  it,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  dip. 

There  are  numerous  openings  occurring  in  all  the  upper  and  middle  beds  of  the  Galena 
Hmestonc,  none  of  which  appear  to  be  found  regularly  in  all  the  districts.  The  section 
is,  therefore,  confined  to  the  more  persistent  opemngs  of  the  lower  beds. 

Galena  Limestone. 

Feet. 
Green  rock 4 

Green  rock  opening 3 

Green  rock 12 

Brown  rock 12 

Brown  rock  opening 6 

Brown  rock 8 

Buff  and  Blue  Limestone, 

Upper  pipe  clay  opening 5 

Glass  rock  (Blue  limestone) 25 

Glass  rock  opening 6 

Buff"  limestone 12 

Lower  pipe  clay  opening 3 

Buff  limestone 10 

St.  Peters  sandstone 


•  • 


BEETOWN  DISTRICT. 

This  is  the  most  westerly  district  in  which  any  productive  mines  have  Ijeen  worked. 
In  former  years  they  were  very  productive,  but  have  gradually  become  loss  so.  There 
are  several  subdistricts,  of  which  the  principal  ones  are  Beetown,  Nip-and-Tuck,  Mus- 
calimge,  and  Hacketts.  The  diggings  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Beetown  are  situated 
north  and  east  of  the  village,  chiefly  on  Sees.  20  and  29  of  T.  4,  R.  4  W.  There  are 
here  on  the  ridge  about  a  dozen  principal  old  ranges,  all  nearly  parallel,  and  bearing  a 
few  degrees  north  of  west.  They  vary  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
some  of  them  extending  easterly  to  the  Grant  diggings.    There  are  no  large  organized 
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oompanies  at  work  on  them,  the  principal  product  being  by  individual  parties  in  small 
lots.  Lead  ore  is  usually  found  in  this  district  in  two  principal  openings,  known  as  the 
12- foot  opening  and  the  65-foot  opening.  The  first  is  named  from  the  height  of  the 
opening  which  usually  averages  about  12  feet.  The  second  derives  its  name  from  65 
feet  of  unproductive  rock  which  separate  it  from  the  first. 

The  following  parties  are  now  or  ha,ve  recently  been  mining  near  Beetown : 

Brown  Bros.  &  Birch,  lliese  diggings  are  situated  in  the  Hull  Hollow,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  the  village.  They  were  discovered  in  1860  by  Walters 
&  Roberts,  and  were  first  worked  in  the  twelve  foot  opening. 

There  are  three  parallel  east  and  west  ranges  situated  about  nine  feet  apart.  They 
produce  lead  ore  which  is  found  in  flat  openings  4}^  feet  high  and  4^  feet  wide,  lying 
about  7  feet  above  the  65- foot  opening.  The  ore  has  been  traced  by  a  level  300  feet 
west  from  the  discovery  shaft.  The  depth  at  the  working  shaft  is  60  feet;  the  greatest 
depth  on  the  ridge  will  be  160  feet.  Work  was  commenced  in  the  winter  of  1875-C, 
since  which  time  the  product  has  been  35,000  pounds.  The  prospects  are  considered 
good. 

Wilcox  Dig^in^s.  N.  hf.  of  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  32,  T.  4,  R.  4,  W.  This  ground  has 
been  recently  bought  by  Messrs.  Henry,  Ross,  Gundiy  &  Toay,  of  Mineral  Point,  by 
whom  it  is  now  operated  under  the  name  of  the  Beetown  Mine. 

Work  was  commenced  here  by  Mr.  Wilcox  in  1868.  A  level  has  been  run  in  tho 
ground  500  feet,  underlying  a  flat  sheet  of  blende  and  Smithsonite,  which  is  in  places  36 
inches  thick.  The  sheet  has  been  found  to  extend  80  feet  north  and  south,  and  130  feet 
east  and  west;  its  extreme  limits  are  not  yet  known.  On  its  south  side,  some  copper 
ore  has  been  found.    The  sheet  lies  in  the  upper  pipe  day  opening. 

About  22  feet  above  the  sheet  of  zinc  ores  is  one  of  Smithsonite  and  lead  ore,  150  feet 
wide,  whose  length  is  unknown.  It  Hes  in  flat  and  pitching  sheets  in  the  greenrock 
opening. 

The  ground  has  produced  lead  ore  to  the  value  of  $3,500;  also,  45  tons  of  Smithsonite 
and  175  tons  of  blende.  Four  men  are  now  employed  here,  and  it  is  intended  to  work 
the  mine  to  its  full  extent.    Fig.  12  shows  the  position  of  the  present  workings. 

Fig.  12. 


Plan  of  WoRKCfos  iw  thb  Bbetown  Mrib. 

Some  mining  has  also  been  done  during  this  year  (1876)  on  Sec.  27,  on  tho  east  side 
of  Grant  river.    The  parties  are  as  follows: 

Josiah  Crossly  &  Co.  Produced  about  8,000  pounds  of  lead  ore  in  the  operations  of 
one  month. 

Crossly  &  Bass.  Situated  south  of  the  preceding.  Work  was  carried  on  for  six 
months,  and  stopped  by  the  owner  of  the  land;  20,000  pounds  of  lead  ore  were  produced. 

Wileox  &  Sons.  These  parties  have  been  working  about  a  month  on  a  new  east  and 
west  range.    The  prospect  is  considered  good. 
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Pigeon  Diggings. 

They  are  situated  on  the  north  half  of  Sec.  20,  T.  4,  R.  3  W.,  and  consist  of  several 
east  and  west  ranges,  in  which  the  ore  is  found  in  flat  openings  in  the  **  Brown-rock  " 
division  of  the  Galena  limestone.  The  ground  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Barber,  Dowey  & 
Cox.  There  are  about  50  men  employed  here,  mining  chiefly  in  the  old  workings,  at  a 
depth  of  30  to  50  feet  below' the  surfa^ce.  The  annual  product  of  the  Pigeon  diggings  is 
about  250,000  poimds  of  lead  ore.    Mining  is  chiefly  confined  to  tlie  winter  season. 

During  the  last  year  a  sheet  of  Smithsonite  was  discovered  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  19, 
,  which  has  produced  60  tons. 

Hacketts  Digginj^. 

These  mines  are  situated  on  Sec.  17,  T.  4,  R.  4  W.  They  have  been  idle  for  several 
years.  Work  has  recently  been  resumed  on  them  by  the  following  parties :  Hutch- 
croft  &  Pigg,  and  Whitehead  &  Co.  They  have  now  good  paying  mines  in  the  60-foot 
opening.    The  annual  product  is  about  30,000  pounds. 

Nip  and  Tuck  Diggings. 

Situated  on  the  south  half  of  Sec.  25,  T.  4,  R.  5  W.    They  consist  of  several  east  and 

west  ranges,  crossed  by  north  and  south  ranges.    Very  little  mining  is  now  done  here. 

The  parties  are  Sillick  &  Co.  and  Roberts  &  Co.    The  annual  product  is  about  20,000 

pounds. 

Mnscalunge  Diggings. 

Situated  on  Sec.  26,  T.  4,  R.  5  W.  There  are  here  numerous  east  and  west  ranges, 
from  a  quarter  to  a  half  a  mile  in  length,  lying  near  Rattlesnake  creek.  More  activity 
is  displayed  here  in  mining  operations  than  anywhere  else  in  the  district,  about  half  of 
the  ore  smelted  in  the  Beetown  furnace  being  obtained  here.  In  addition  to  the  east 
and  west  ranges  already  mentioned,  there  are  a  great  number  of  small  parallel  crevices 
running  nearly  east  and  west,  and  crossed  by  various  quartering  ones,  forming  a  perfect 
not- work  of  veins  and  crevices.    The  following  parties  are  operatingvin  this  vicinity : 

Graham  Mining  Company.    This  is  a  Milwaukee  company  who  own  and  work  a 

large  tract  of  ground  comprising  the  west  half  of  Sec.  26.    The  workings  are  all  in  the 

65-foot  opening.    The  following  section  of  the  Dewey  and  Maiden  shaft  is  given,  which 

shows  the  position  of  strata  from  the  top  of  the  ridge  downward : 

Feet. 

Soil  and  clay 15 

Galena  limestone ^ 38 

Tough,  light  rock,  hard  and  flinty 2 

Opening  from  5  to  12  feet  high 12 

Hard  rock  with  layers  of  flint 65 

Opening  (workings) 13 

Galena  limestone  to  top  of  Trenton 35 

Total  thickness 180 


The  two  openings  are  seen  here  to  be  separated  by  65  feet  of  intervening  barren  rock. 
The  ground  is  drained  by  a  level,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  run  on  the  ran- 
dom of  the  lower  oi)ening,  at  an  expense  of  $20,000.  It  empties  into  one  of  the  adja- 
cent branches  of  Rattlesnake  creek.  It  could  easily  be  drained  to  the  top  of  the  Blue 
limestone,  by  a  level  in  the  horizon  of  the  Pipe-clay  opening. 

A  convenience  in  hoisting  was  noticed  here  which  might  profitably  be  adopted  in  other 
portions  of  the  Lead  reg^ion.  A  six-inch  hole  had  been  drilled  from  the  surface  to  one 
of  the  drifts  for  puri)oees  of  ventilation.  An  Artesian  well  bucket  was  then  put  on,  and 
all  small  stuff  and  wash-dirt  was  removed  through  the  hole,  thus  saving  a  long  and  un* 
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necessary  ttanKportation  undei^jound  to  the  main  shaft.  The  compan;  has  wcrited 
contiDUOUsly  h>>re  tor  many  yeare,  and  now  empIoyB  about  fifteen  men.  The  ground  hus 
been  very  productive;  it  produced  in  one  year  1,300,000  pounds.  ItaaTerage  annual  pro- 
duction for  tJie  loEt  nine  years  ia  estimated  nt  300,000  pounds  of  lead  ore. 

jMines7fMM*s&  Co.  Thi'  company  has  been  working  here  for  the  last  fifteen  yean. 
The  ore  is  found  on  an  east  and  west  ynQn,  in  tJic  6o-foot  opening.  TliO'ditrKiiitTB  ^i*^ 
dry  and  from  IM  to  160  feet  deep.  Four  men  are  employed  here.  The  average  pro- 
duct is  1 50, 0<Xi  pounds  of  lead  ore  per  annum.    The  land  is  owned  by  Mr.  Dewey. 

flnteht'roft  &  Thomas.  Situated  4o0  feet  south  of  tlie  preceding,  and  connected 
with  them  underground.  They  are  in  tlie  same  opening  as  the  preceding,  and  have 
been  worked  conlinuoufly  many  yean.  Dming  the  last  year  they  have  been  idle,  hav- 
ing been  sold  by  the  parties  who  operated  tbem.  When  worked,  their  annual  product 
was  150,000  pounds. 

Hnb-hiiisun,  Dewey  &  Co.  Situated  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  26,  east  of  James  Thom- 
as &  Co.,  and  on  the  same  range  and  opening.  Tliis  party  has  been  working  here  since 
1869,  and  has  now  a  very  good  prospect.  The  average  depth  below  the  surface  is  160 
feet;  in  some  cases  it  is  180  f^t.  They  are 
connected  with  theAdkinson  diggings  Ijy  a 
quartering  range.  They  have  pinduccd  about 
0,000  pounds  in  the  last  three  yean.  Three 
men  are  now  employed. 

AdkinBon  Dif^gingB.   Situated  a  short  dii- 
tonce  Mat  of  the  preceding  and 'connected 
with  them.  A:?ces8  is  gained  to  these  diggings 
through  a  level  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
emptpng  into  the  valley  of  Rattlesnake  creek. 
Tlie   level   was  run  on  a,  nortlieast  crevice, 
which  contained  a  large  amount  of  ore,  and 
was  frequently  intentected  with  east  and  west 
crevices,  as  represented  in  Fig.  13.    These  dig- 
"i«i"diooTnm  *   ff^K^  '"'■''"■'  '*'*''  "orked  contbuously  during 
1   Northeai'iurqimraTlnErinii«>!!,a,4.EBit   tl>e  last  twenty  years.     Duriiit' the  liUst  fiftt«n 
iiurl  iM-Bi  vdnn.    '  years   the  annual  product  bis  liecn    l.JO.OOO 

pounds  of  leaii  ore.     Four  men  are  now  employed  here. 

Shuwalter  &.  Fuyten.  Situated  a  quarter  of  a  mile  s>utlieii.<t  of  Uie  preceding,  and 
near  Uie  soutli  line  of  the  Dewey  land.  These  parties  commenced  two  years  since,  and 
are  now  working  un  east  and  west  range  in  the  6o'foot  opening.  Two  men  an;  now 
workinsr  hure,  luid  tlie  prospect  is  good.  During  the  last  two  years  the  product  luis  Ijem 
70,000  pounds. 

Artliur  &  t'o.  Situated  200  feet  south  of  the  preceding,  on  Mr.  Artlmr's  land.  This 
is  a  new  inu-t  and  west  range,  discovered  in  tlie  spring  of  1ST6.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk 
90  feet  to  the  U.^-foot  oiiening,  and  u  small  amount  of  ore  produced.  The  appeanuieos 
in  tliis  new  mnge  .ire  (juite  encouraging. 

Rltter  &  llnek.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  45,  T.  4,  R.  5  W.  Situated  on  land  owned  by  Mr. 
Ritter.  rhis  is  a  new  east  and  west  range,  discovered  in  the  summer  of  187.3,  It  is 
worked  on  the  G-'i-foot  level.  It  is  regarded  as  a  good  prospect,  iuid  lias  alreaily  pri>- 
duced  20,000  i)ounds. 

Loomis  &  Co.     Situated  on  llie  land  of  the  Graham  Mining  Co..  in  the  soiithem 
part.     This  is  also  a  new  east  and  west  range,  discovered  in  August.  1S7G.     It  has  pro- 
duced about  12,(100  |)ounds.     The  mine  is  now  in  a  condition  to  yield  1,000  pounds  per 
day. 
The  I*iid  ore  in  tlie  Miiscalungo  mines  OCCnis  in  direct  conbict  with  the  VFall  rock. 
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POTOSI  DISTEICT. 

Mining  nperations  here  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  winter  eeason,  and  furnish  employ- 
ment to  atMut  twenty  miners. 

The  old  ranges  of  the  Potosi  diggings  are  included  in  Sees.  3:3  and  34,  T.  3,  R.  3  W. 
Their  general  conrse  is  about  N.  70°  W.,  aJtiiough  BOine  bear  a  few  degrees  mor^  to 
the  west,  and  some  a  few  more  to  the  north.  They  numbered  about  thirty  in  all,  which 
were  considered  as  separate  and  distinct  ranges;  and  in  addition  there  were  many 
smaller  cretices  not  suflidently  important  to  constitute  ranges  by  tiiemsolTes. 

Among  the  more  important  were  the  Long,  Wooley,  Gillet,  Gilmore.  Smith,  Polking- 
hom  and  Barbara,  some  of  which  were  over  a  mile  in  length. 

The  productive  portion  of  these  ranges  is  confined  to  the  middle  and  lower  portions  of 
t'le  Galena  limestone,  none  of  tlie  crevices  having  as  yet  been  proved  as  bw  as  the 
Brown  rock;  the  ore  is  usually  found  in  sheets  of  var>ing  thickness. 

ConBiderable  irregularity  exists  in  the  form- 
ation of  many  of  the  crevices  in  the  Potosi 
)       ^'rPv^  district,  by  which,  they  seem  to  split  up 
1    s    ^T^^  *"  '^*  lower  beds  of  the  limestone,  forming 
'''^^  S  '  f   '^|f   key-rockBanddivergentcrevices.  An  inslance 
T««^  ")j    ^  itr      in  point  was   seen  in  the  diggings  of   Mr. 
'^^*'    1    f.'^   Meredith,  in  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  33,  about 
I    rLji   800  feet  south  of  the  old  Wooley  range,  on 
!  L'riil*  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 
■■    ^i/~      A  shaft  was  sunk  on  the  main  crevice  wliich 
•    S^^  continued  without  change  for  nitj  feet  from 
i    £,ii_^  the  sur&tce.    At  this  point  a  hard   key-rock, 
u     '    T-.^ a«  it  is  called,  was  encountered,  on   which 
\      3^    the  crevice  and  ore  sheets  divided,  one  part 
"''        u^SE  <*''*'"'^'''K  vertical,  and  the  other  slejiting 
J'jJ^  ~  downward  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  for  a 
t^  distance  of  thirty  feet.   Here  a  vary  hard  and 
.,  "  smooth  floor  was  found  on  which  the  sheet 
^"'— '  /■   was  followed  out  by  drifting,  for  a  distance  ot 
i    one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  without  reaching 
,.  ~  ij,  -.  ,^  the  end.    No  appearance  of  openings  was 
_.  '^  Kti^^^   observed.    ThcAe  diggings  were  struck  about 
H  Hin.  f^  y^ars  ago  (18701  and  have  produced  sinco 

then  about  420,000  lbs. 

Rockvllle  Digicinga. 

Tliere  are  here  a  number  of  cast  and  west  ranges  with  flat  openings,  which  have  been 
worked  with  but  httle  interruption  since  1840.  and  now  furnish  employment  to  about 
twenty  miners.  Mining  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  winter  season.  The  following  parties 
are  now  operating  here. 

Phillips  ft  Walker.  S.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr..  Sec.  13,  T.  S,  R.  3  W.  TTieM  parties 
are  working  a  new  east  and  west  range,  discovered  by  them  in  the  summer  of  1874. 
The  ore  is  found  at  a  depth  of  about  100  feet  below  the  surface,  in  flat  openings  from  50 
to  60  feet  wide,  whose  length  lias  not  yet  been  ascertained.  They  have,  however,  been 
worked  to  a  distance  of  300  feet.     The  lead  ore  is  found  in  what  is  known  here  as  the 
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second  opening,  which  lies  about  30  feet  above  the  upper  surface  of  the  Blue  limestone.^ 
Their  annual  production  is  30,000  lbs. 

Dilger  Mine.  N.  W.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  24.  This  is  a  new  range  discovered  in 
January,  1876.  The  works  are  as  yet  confined  to  the  first  opening,  which  is  here  30  feet 
above  the  second.    It  has  produced  during  the  past  year  40,000  pounds. 

Hajrward  Range.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13.  This  range  has  been  worked  continuously 
every  winter  since  its  discovery  in  1841,  and  has  yielded  in  all  between  four  and  five 
million  pounds.  It  is  now  worked  by  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Calloway  in  the  second  open- 
ing, which  is  here  from  30  to  40  feet  wide.  It  produces  about  100,000  pounds  per  an- 
num. 

Warfleld  Range.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13.  This  range  has  been  worked  every  winter 
during  the  last  tliirty  years,  and  has  produced  about  2,000,000  pounds.  It  is  now 
worked  by  Messrs.  White  &  Dunn  in  the  second  opening,  wliich  is  here  from  30  to  40 
feet  wide.    Its  annual  product  is  about  100,000  pounds. 

Cuniow  and  Pillow  Range.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  13.  This  range  has  not  been  idle 
during  the  last  tliirty  years,  and  is  still  productive.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  the 
range  has  produced  over  100,000  pounds  per  annum.  Messrs.  Nichols  &  Stephens  are 
now  mining  on  it,  and  producing  20,000  pounds  per  annum. 

Emery  and  Davis  LeveL  N.  W.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  24.  The  level  was  com- . 
menced  in  1852,  and  is  now  600  feet  long,  and  drains  the  ground  m  its  vicinity  nearly 
as  low  as  the  second  opening;  its  cost  was  about  $20,000.  The  excavations  here  were 
of  tlic  nature  of  a  quarry,  several  flat  sheets  of  lead  ore  being  found  interstratified  with 
the  Galena  limestone.  Wliile  the  level  was  in  operation,  the  annual  product  was  about 
100,000  pounds.  Tlie  level  drains  tlie  Langstaff  and  Willey  ranges,  which  were  discov- 
ered about  thirty  years  ago,  and  have  been  worked  continuously  ever  since.  Most  of 
the  lead  ore  is  obtained  from  the  first  opening;  Uie  annual  product  is  50,000  pounds. 
These  ranges  have  been  worked  to  tlie  present  water  level,  leaving  sheets  of  ore  from 
12  to  18  inches  thick  going  down.  The  level  should  be  run  a  few  ixxis  fartlier  to  con- 
nect with  a  noith  and  south  crevice;  it  would  tlien  probably  diiiin  all  the  ranges  much 
deeper. 

Stone  &  Bryhon.  Situated  near  the  N.  W.  comer  of  Sec.  1,  T.  3,  R.  3  W.,  on 
land  owned  by  Mr.  Stone,  about  three  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Rockville.  The 
works  are  in  the  first  opening,  which  is  from  eight  to  ten  feet  wide.  They  have  betm 
worked  in  the  winter  season  during  the  last  four  years,  producing  annually  between 
30,000  and  40,000  pounds.  They  were  formerly  worked  by  Mr.  Grusham  and  were 
more  productive.    The  mines  are  dry. 

Griswohl  Diggings.  Situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  preceding. 
Tliese  are  dry  diggings  worked  in  the  first  opening,  which  is  here  about  six  feet  high 
and  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  wide.  They  have  been  worked  continuously  during  the  hi^t 
seven  years,  producing  alx)ut  65,000  pounds  per  annum. 

Henry  Gillilan's  Diggings.  These  diggings  are  situated  about  three  miles  south- 
east of  Rockville,  on  the  Platte  river.  They  are  dry  diggings,  and  have  been  worked 
during  the  last  four  j'ears,  in  the  first  opening,  which  is  here  tliirty  feet  wide  and  about 
six  feet  higli.    The  aimual  product  is  25,000  pounds. 

British  Hollow  Diggings. 

But  httle  mining  is  now  done  in  these  mines.  In  the  winter  8?a80n  alx)ut  twenty 
men  are  employed.    The  following  parties  are  now  mining  here: 

J.  Alderson's  Diggings.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  26,  T.  3,  R.  3  W.  They  are  situated  on 
the  Craig  range  in  the  village  of  British  Hollow.  Tliis  range  was  worked  by  a  Cincin- 
nati company  for  three  years;  they  abandoned  it  two  years  ago.  Tliis  company 
produced  about  three  miUion  pounds  during  tlie  time  of  their  operations.     Mr.  Alder- 
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son  commenced  mining  here  agrain  in  July,  1876,  with  a  steam  pump,  and  has  sunk  four 
shafts.  The  workings  are  about  120  feet  deep  in  the  second  opening,  and  in  the  third, 
which  is  about  25  feet  below  the  second.  The  mine  has  not  produced  much  yet,  as  tlie 
time  has  been  mostly  consumed  in  preliminary  operations. 

Peak  &  Blair.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  26.  These  parties  have  also  been  working  on  the 
Craig  range  during  the  past  summer  (1876).  They  have  a  flat  sheet  of  lead  ore  about 
five  inches  thick  in  the  first  opening,  which  here  averages  20  feet  in  width.  This  range 
has  been  worked  during  the  last  forty  years.  The  product  of  the  present  parties  has 
been  about  20,000  pounds. 

Dutch  Hollow  Diggings. 

They  are  situated  on  the  north  half  of  Sec.  36,  T.  3,  R.  3  W.,  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  east  of  Potosi.    The  following  parties  are  now  operating  here: 

Dutch  Hollow  Level  Company.  Mining  operations  have  l>een  cai-ried  on  here  con- 
tinuously for  the  last  six  years,  excavating  a  level  on  or  near  tlie  upper  surface  of  the 
Blue  limestone.  Tlie  level  is  now  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  it  is  expected  to  readi  the 
main  shaft  in  about  a  month.  When  completed,  the  level  will  unwater  all  the  Galena 
hmestone  above  it,  which  is  here  about  one  hundred  feet  thick.  It  is  expected  to  un- 
water the  Kendall,  and  many  other  old  ranges  in  the  vicinity,  as  deep  as  the  tliird  open- 
ing. The  level  is  not  producing  much  now.  During  the  year  1872,  it  produced  60,000 
pounds. 

Rup  &  Son.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  35.  This  party  has  been  working  during  the  last  six 
months  on  a  part  of  the  ZQg  range.  l*he  ore  is  found  in  the  first  opening,  which  is 
here  about  15  feet  wide.    The  production  has  been  150,000  pounds. 

Zug  Diggings.  This  is  an  east  and  west  range,  being  the  same  range  and  opening 
as  the  preceding.  It  is  worked  to  a  depth  of  75  feet.  The  present  party  has  mined 
here  during  the  last  year  and  a  half,  and  produced  150,000  pounds. 

Langstalf  &  Gillan.  Situated  three-quarters  of  a  mile  northeast  of  the  preceding, 
on  the  creek  in  Sec.  25.  The  lead  ore  is  found  here  in  a  flat  sheet  in  the  first  opening, 
near  the  water  level  and  about  30  feet  below  the  surface.  Three  men  have  been  work- 
ing here  twelve  months,  and  have  produced  60,000  pounds. 

The  production  of  the  Potosi  district,  including  Rockville,  British  Hpllow  and  Dutch 
Hollow,  could  not  be  definitely  ascertained,  as  very  httle  record  has  been  kept  of  it.  It 
is  estimated  at  80,000  pounds  per  annum. 

Alining  in  this  district  is  generally  abandoned  in  sunmier  for  farming,  and  resumed 
again  in  the  winter,  in  the  lack  of  other  employment.  In  this  way  a  large  number  of 
men  are  at  work  in  the  winter,  each  raising  a  small  amount  by  prospecting,  which  forms 
in  the  aggregate  the  total  product  of  tlie  district. 

FAIRPLAY  DISTRICT. 

The  only  mines  in  this  vicinity  which  have  recently  produced  anything  are  those  of 
Black  &  Co.,  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  24,  T.  1,  R.  2  W.,  and  those  of  WilUams  &  Co., 
near  the  center  of  Sec.  19,  T.  1,  R.  1  W. 

Black  &  Co.  This  property,  which  comprises  in  all  alx)ut  two  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Joseph  and  Thomas  Sparks.  It  has  been  known  to  be 
rich  ground  for  many  years,  and  to  contain,  besides  the  ore,  an  immense  amount  of  water, 
wliich  was  the  cliief  obstacle  to  be  overcome.  Previous  to  the  operations  of  Mr.  Black, 
it  had  been  attempted  by  three  separate  parties,  at  as  many  different  times,  but  always 
with  more  or  less  loss. 

Mr.  Black  commenced  work  on  it  in  November,  1871,  by  means  of  pumping,  and 
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continued  to  add  pumps,  engines,  and  pumping  machinery  at  intervals.    At  the  time 

the  mine  was  visited  (June,  1874),  there  were  in  opei-ation  two  steam  pumps,  and  two 

large  lift,  pumps,  together  with  three  boilers  and  two  engines,  one  of  them  about  thirty 

horse  power.    The  company  then  contemplated  adding  a  larger  engine  and  machinery. 

It  was  estimated  that  about  a  thousand  gallons  of  water  per  minute  were  being  pumped 

from  the  mme,  and  when  the  lower  opening  is  reached,  which  is  thought  to  be  about 

fifteen  feet  deeper,  it  will  become  necessary  to  pump  about  fifteen  hundred  gallons  per 

minute. 

The  mine  is  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  Galena  limestone,  which  is  here  present  in  its 

full  thickness,  and  indeed  the  first  few  feet  of  the  shafts  are  sunk  tiirough  Uie  lowest  bed  of 

the  Cincinnati  group,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  yellow  clay  with  the  characteristic  shells 

in  any  of  the  shallow,  prospecting  holes  in  the  vicinity.    The  following  section  of  the 

strata,  penetrated  in  sinking  the  pump-shaft,  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  formations 

here  represented: 

Cincinnati  Group. 

Ft.    In, 

Soil  and  clay  bed 20  . . 

Pipe  clay 10 

Bed  of  black  clay 4 

ShaJy  layers 10 

Gaietia  Limestone. 

Galena  limestone  in  thin  layers 4  . . 

Galena  limestone  cap  in  layers  4  feet  thick,  gradually  increasing  in 

thickness  to  the  bottom 30  . . 

Opening  containing  ore HO  . . 

Total  depth  of  shaft 86    00 


The  course  of  the  vein  is  nearly  east  and  west,  and  five  shafts  liave  been  sunk  upon 
it,  the  doepest  of  which  has  reached  a  point  105  feet  below  the  surface.  The  oi^ening 
now  presents  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  large  rooms  or  ciives,  from  15  to  20  feet  wide 
and  about  15  feet  high,  for  a  distance  of  600  feet. 

The  vein  wa.s  crossed  in  several  pliices  by  bars  of  hard  rock,  one  of  which  was  sixty- 
five  feet  in  thickness.  The  bars  always  caused  a  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  opening, 
and  Honietinies  nearly  cut  off  the  vein.  In  other  places  the  opening  contracted  in  width, 
ia  which  CAse  tlie  ore  usually  occurred  in  a  solid  sheet,  sometimes  as  much  as  seven  feet 
tluck  by  seven  and  a  half  high.  In  the  caves  or  larger  parts  of  the  opening  the  ore  was 
found  in  large  masses,  weighing  sometimes  several  thousand  ix)unds.  Two  large  mas- 
ses were  found  which  weighed  rt»spectively  fifty  thousand  Jind  twenty-seven  thousand 
pounds.  With  the  ore  large  masses  of  rock  were  found  mixed  with  loose  dirt  and  a  fine 
dark  clay.  The  sides  of  the  opening  were  nnich  washed  and  worn  b\'  water,  showing 
a  very  regular  stratification  with  no  appearance  whatever  of  faults  or  dislocations.  Each 
of  Uie  caves  in  the  opening  had  a  cliimney  going  down,  apparently  to  a  second  open- 
ing, which  ha.s  never  yet  been  proved  or  worked.  The  upper  part  of  the  opening  was 
sometimes  filled  with  a  large  key-rock,  having  a  crevice  on  each  side  of  it.  Some- 
times, however,  the  key-rock  was  replaced  by  a  flat-cap-rock  containing  crevices. 

The  appearance  of  these  caverns  as  we  passed  through  them  wiis  a  sight  not  soon  to 
be  forgotten.  On  the  floor  lay  great  masses  of  rock  which  had  fallen  from  a  bove,  with 
clay  continually  moistened  from  the  dripping  walls  and  arching  roof,  and  here  and  there 
the  feeble  Hght  revealed  rich  masses  of  ghttering  ore. 


Fio   1 


i  ait  Dated  about 
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The  annexed  iedaon  ahowt  the  relative  position  of  the  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  veiii: 

1  Crevice  containing  lead  ore. 

2  Key  lock  with  crevices  on  each  side. 

3  Opening  containing  lead  on:  with  looee  masees  of  rock  and 

4  Chimney  going  down  to 

5  Secrnd  opening. 

6  Galena  limestone. 
The  vein  has  not  been  worked  over  half  the  time  unce  its 

CO  nraencement,  as  frequent  stoppages  were  necesBBxf  (or  the 
urpose  of  putting  in  new  pumps  and  machineiy.  Work  was 
lucontinued  here  in  February,  1876,  but  it  is  expected  that  act- 
ve  opei»tionB  will  soon  be  resumed. 
Mi  Black  estimated  that  he  had  taken  out  about  one  million 
~T^^  pounds  ot  lead  ore,  at  an  expense  of  140,000. 
I  3,-j-         Williams  A  Co.    This  mining  property  ii 

"  e  quaiten  of  a  mile  northeast  of  Black's  mine,  and  was  op- 
>r6^  erated  by  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Jeremiah  Wil- 
iB  and  Mr.  O'Connor.  The  water  in  this  ground  is  not 
•^-^  nearly  %o  abundant  as  in  the  preceding.  It  is  easily  removed 
with  a  common  lift^pump,  worked  with  a  ten-horse  power  en- 
gine; the  amount  seldom  exceeds  250  gallons  per  minute.  Mining  has  been  confined 
to  the  upper  half  of  the  Galena  limestone.  The  lowerclay  Ijeds  at  the  Cincinnati  gronp 
arc  alu)  found  here,  but  there  in  not  so  great  a  thickness  of  them  as  at  Black's  mine. 
The  pump  shaft  commences  at  the  top  of  tlie  Galena  limestone,  and  is  sunk  to  a  depth 
of  one  hundred  and  six  feet,  at  which  point  the 
top  of  the  second  opening  is  found,  after  passing 
tlirough  the  first  opening,  which  is  situated  at  a 
depth  ot  forty-seven  feet  fmm  the  surface,  and  is 
probably  identical  with  the  first  opening  at 
Black's  mine,  which  it  much  resembles  in  its  gen- 
eral appearance.  The  first  opening  here  consist* 
of  a  series  of  liuge  caves  or  crJaiBements  of  the 
crevice,  with  chminejs  going  down  to  the  second 
opening. 

I'he  ore  was  found  in  masses  mixed  with  clay  and 
large  pieces  of  stone  which  had  apparently  fallen 
from  Uie  roof  or  cap.  The  Lead  ore  from  ite  great- 
er specific  gravity  usually  occupies  the  lower  part 
or  floor  of  the  ojiening.  Tlie  course  of  the  range  ■ 
is  very  nearly  east  and  west,  but  bears  a  httle 
north  on  its  western  end.  TI>e  length  of  drifts  in 
the  top  opening  amounts  to  about  nine  hundred 
feet.  It  is  about  worked  out  at  the  western  end, 
but  still  continues  good  at  the  east.  Several 
masses  of  lead  ore  were  found  in  this  opening 
weighing  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 
A  singular  formation  of  ore  was  found  in  the  top  Sicnon  or  O'^J'^^' 
opening,  as  illustrated  in  the  annexed  diagram. 

l.Openingand crevice  filled  with  loose  masses  of  lead  ore  and  rock,  mixed  with  loose 
fine  day  and  sediment.    2.  Tliis  is  a  bench  about  a  toot  m  widU)  on  each  side  of  the  opeu- 
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ing,  iind  extending  along  the  entire  length  of  the  cave,  a  distance  of  80  feet,  on  which 
shelf,  and  the  sides  immediately  above  and  adjacent,  the  ore  was  deposited,  fastened 
firmly  to  the  wall,  and  expooing  crystalline  faces  to  the  center  of  the  opening.  In  other 
portions  of  the  mine  this  bench  was  not  observed,  and  the  ore  wa^  usually  attached  in 
sheets  to  the  side  of  the  opening.    3.  The  lower  opening.    4.  Th^  Galena  limestone. 

The  mine  was  disco vere<l  and  opened  in  February,  1872,  and  since  then  has  proba- 
bly been  the  most  pixxiuctive  and  remunerative  mine  in  the  district,  on  account  of  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  water  to  contend  with,  and  the  large  amount  of  lead 
ores  obtained,  whicli  has  been  estimated  at  two  and  a  half  million  pounds.  Work  was 
suspended  on  this  mine  in  the  fall  of  1875,  and  has  not  since  been  resumed. 

Fairplay  Level  Co.  A  company,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Merry,  Olinger,  ReweU, 
Pier  and  Notte,  having  formed  a  stock  company  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  have  been 
engaged  during  tlie  last  eight  years  in  running  a  level  on  land  owned  by  George 
SiddeU  &  Co.  The  level  is  commenced  on  the  E.  half  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  26,  T.  1, 
R.  2  W.^  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  below  the  village  of  Fairplay.  It  has  been  run 
eastward  a  distance  of  2,200  feet,  and  thence  south  70  feet;  and  has  cost  about  $'30,000. 
One  "shift"  of  three  men  is  the  usual  number  employed,  and  it  is  not  expected  that 
the  level  will  be  completed  for  many  years.  Its  greatest  depth  below  the  surface  is  140 
feet,  and  48  feet  below  the  natural  water  level;  one  mile  farther  east  it  will  drain  about 
60  feet  below  the  present  water  level. 

This  level  will  unwater  the  whole  of  section  25,  and  will  cut  the  following  ranges  in 
the  third  opening:  The  Crabtree,  Thompson,  Engine,  Cams,  Bruce,  Lost  range, 
Franklin,  Seward,  and  Cave  range.  The  openings  in  these  ranges  arc  vertioal;  they 
were  formerly  worked  and  abandoned  with  lead  ore  in  them  going  below  the  water. 
When  these  ranges  are  unwatered  they  will  undoubtedly  be  very  productive. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Fairi^lay,  about  fifty  men  find  employment  in  mining  during  the 
winter;  in  summer  the  mines  are  idle.  The  greater  part  of  the  lead  ore  raised  in  this 
district  comes  from  the  mines  south  of  the  village,  and,  exclusive  of  the  two  large  mines 
previously  described,  hajs  not  exceeded  50,000  pounds  per  annum  for  the  last  six  years. 

HAZEL  GREEN  DISTRICT. 

The  Hazel  Green  district  exhibits  considerable  activity  at  present  in  mining  opera- 
tions; and  the  reix>rt8  of  smeltore  in  this  vicinity  show  that  a  large  amount  of  ore  is 
raised  here.  During  Uie  years  1872  and  1873,  miners  were  attracted  to  otlier  lociditiea 
by  the  prospect  of  higlier  wages,  which  caused  a  tonipordr}-  decrease  in  the  production 
of  lead  ore;  the  mines,  however,  remained  unimpaired.  The  miners  have  now  returned, 
and  the  mines  have  regained  tJieir  normal  productive  condition. 

Tlie  most  remunerative  and  continuously  productive  portion  of  the  district  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Hazel  Green  Mining  Company,  otherwise  known  as  Crawford,  Mills  &  Co. 
It  is  situated  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  30,  part  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  30,  part  of  the  X. 
E.  qr.  of  Sec.  30,  part  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  1&,  tlie  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  19,  the  N.  W.  qr. 
of  Sec.  19,  the  W.  hf.  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  18,  all  in  T.  1,  R.  1  E.;  also  the  N.  E. 
qr.  of  Sec.  24,  and  tlie  E.  hf.  of  tlie  E.  hf.  of  Sec.  25,  T.  1,  R.  1,  W.,  comprising  in  all 
eleven  hundred  and  six  acres,  on  which  over  four  hundred  and  fifty  distinct  mineral 
veuis  have  been  discovered  and  worked. 

During  the  early  days  of  mining  these  grounds  werewo.ked  from  the  surface  as  deep 
as  was  tlien  possible,  which  was  only  about  thirty -five  feet,  when  they  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. Pumping  was  tried  on  some  of  the  larger  Ixxlies  of  ore,  but  as  a  general  thing 
was  found  to  be  too  expensive  to  l>e  verj*  remunerative,  on  account  of  the  vast  amount 
of  water  wliich  the  ground  contamed.  In  the  year  1862,  Crawford,  Mills  &  Co.  com- 
menced their  level  from  a  point  on  the  Hard  Scrabble  Branch,  and  have  been  working 
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it  continuously  ever  since.    Its  total  completed  length  is  now  about  four  thousand  feet. 

It  is  a  feature  of  this  ground  that  it  is  traversed  by  several  bars  or  belts  of  ground 
which  are  very  hard  and  impervious  to  water.  As  soon  as  the  level  is  driven  through 
one  of  them,  it  unwaters  the  ground  in  all  directions  to  the  next  bar. 

Sometime  in  the  year  1871,  one  of  those  bars  was  reached  which  was  so  hard  that  blast- 
ing with  powder  made  but  little  impression  on  it.  As  an  experiment,  nitro-glycerine 
was  tried  and  gave  tlie  greatest  satisfaction,  so  much  indeed  that  a  factory  has  been  es- 
tablished here,  and  it  is  gradually  being  introduced  into  the  mines.  It  is  at  present 
used  in  Dubuque,  Galena,  New  Diggings  and  several  other  places.  It  was  at  first  re- 
garded with  some  dislike  and  distrust  by  the  miners,  but  this  prejudice  is  fast  being 
overcome,  and  nitro-g^ycerine  or  some  of  itw  compounds  will  probably  supplant  gun- 
powder in  the  mines  at  no  distant  day.  The  factory  at  Hazel  Green  produced,  during 
the  first  three  years,  about  three  thousand  pounds  of  nitro-glycerine,  and  the  demand  is 
steadily  increasing. 

On  account  of  the  position  of  the  bars,  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  tluree  branches 
to  the  level,  one  of  which  is  now  completed  and  is  gradually  draining  the  western  part 
of  the  ground.  The  northern  branch  when  completed  will  undoubtedly  unwater  the 
rest  of  the  ground. 

This  level  is  an  evidence  of  what  can  be  done  by  scientific  mining,  when  carried  on 
persistently  and  systematically,  with  sufficient  capital,  appUed  with  foresight  and  saga- 
city. It  has  cost  the  company  twelve  years  of  time  and  about  $100,000.  Its  results  are, 
that  it  has  already  repaid  the  outlay  of  capital  by  the  ore  raised  from  the  ground  un- 
watered  by  it,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  inaccessible.  When  completed,  it  will 
unwater  the  ground  185  feet  below  the  natural  water  level  on  the  ridge  It  furnisher 
employment  to  about  80  miners  during  the  mining  season,  which  without  it,  would 
hardly  exceed  half  a  dozen. 

Quite  a  large  and  clear  stream  of  water  is  discharged  from  the  mouth  of  the  level, 
and  is  at  present  used  to  operate  a  furnace  and  three  wash- places. 

The  ore  in  the  Hazel  Green  mines  is  usually  found  in  sheets;  this  is  its  charac- 
teristic mode  of  occurrence.  The  ranges  are  approximately  east  and  west,  or  nortli 
and  soutli,  the  former  being  the  most  productive.  Ore  is  also  sometimes  found  in  large 
bunches  or  pockets,  containing  sometimes  several  thousand  pounds,  and  occasionally  in 
openings.  The  pockets  are  often  lined  with  large  and  very  regular  cubes,  aflTording 
handsome  cabinet  specimens.  The  total  production  since  the  discovery  of  these  mines 
has  been  carefully  computed  from  the  smelter's  accounts  at  about  126,000,000  pounds. 
Their  present  i)roduct  is  about  800,000  pounds  per  annum. 

Mining  in  this  vicinity  is  confined  to  the  upper  half  of  the  Galena  hmestone,  which  is 
here  present  in  its  entire  thickness,  the  clay  of  the  lower  beds  of  the  Cincinnati  group 
being  found  near  the  village,  on  the  road  to  Galena.  A  section  of  the  strata  from  the 
top  of  the  ridge  to  the  level  would  present  approximately  the  following  features: 

Soil  and  fiints 15  feet. 

Galena  limestone 9Q    <» 

Shales  or  thin  layers  of  hmestone 10 

First  clay  opening 10 

Second  clay  opening 20 

Flint  opening  to  floor  of  level 20 


li 


Total  thickness 165 


t< 


The  following  are  the  parties  who  are  now  engaged  in  mining  on  the  company  *s  land 
or  have  been  during  the  course  of  the  present  survey: 
Wis.  Sur.— 45 
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Richard  Enstice  &  Co.  These  parties  were  working  in  a  new  locality,  and  had,  at 
the  time  they  were  visited,  one  of  the  handsomest  displays  of  ore  ever  seen  in  Uie 
grounds.  The  bottom  of  the  shaft  had  penetrated  an  opening  filled  with  soft  earth. 
The  sides  of  the  opening  were  lined  with  a  body  of  ore  which  presented  an  unbroken 
mass  of  cubic  crystals  of  various  sizes,  some  of  them  being  as  much  as  six  inches  on  a 
side,  and  of  very  perfect  shape,  affording  very  handsome  cabinet  specimens.  There 
was  not  less  than  10,000  ix)unds  of  lead  ore  in  sight,  in  a  place  about  ten  feet  long. 
This  body  of  ore  is  known  to  continue  several  feet  deeper  to  the  drift  below.  These 
diggings  were  worked  until  the  fall  of  1875,  and  produced  in  all  120,000  pounds. 

Rowe  &  Rowe.  This  is  a  new  range,  and  was  discovered  in  March,  1874.  It  is  an 
east  and  west  sheet,  in  which  the  ore  occurs  in  a  crevice  three  or  four  inches  wide,  at  a 
depth  of  about  60  feet  below  the  surface,  and  about  35  feet  above  the  flint  opening. 
Work  was  suspended  here  in  September,  1876.  The  total  amount  produced  to  that 
time  was  50,000  pounds. 

Richard  Eostice*  Digging^.  Situated  on  the  Phelps  range,  shafts  are  90  feet  deep, 
down  to  the  clay  openings.  Length  of  drifts  about  150  feet.  The  ore  here  occurs  in  a 
sheet  about  an  inch  thick.  The  diggings  were  worked  from  June,  1872,  to  June,  1875, 
and  produced  about  40,000  pounds.  Near  these  diggings,  and  about  ten  feet  deeper,  is 
an  east  and  west  sheet  dipping  to  the  north,  carrying  bunches  of  blende,  which  affords 
quite  handsome  crystals. 

Manwariiig  and  Madison  Range.  This  is  an  east  and  west  range,  and  is  some- 
times known  as  the  Hinch  range,  from  the  name  of  a  party  who  formerly  worked  it,  and 
by  whom  it  was  abandoned  in  1858.  Since  the  level  has  l)een  run,  the  water  has  fallen 
about  50  feet  in  this  ground,  and  in  December,  1878,  work  was  resumed  on  it  by  Craw- 
ford, Mills  &  Co.,  since  which  time  it  has  produced  40,000  pounds  of  lead  ore.  The 
shaft  is  dovm  about  fifty-five  feet,  or  within  six  feet  of  the  flint  opening.  Work  was 
suspended  on  it  in  June,  1875. 

John  Edwards'  Diggings.  Situated  a  short  distance  further  west  on  the  same 
range.  A  flat  sheet  of  blende  is  found  here  in  the  second  opening,  at  a  depth  of  80  feet 
below  the  surface.  The  order  of  deposition  here  is :  1st,  p}Tite;  2d,  galenit*^;  3d,  blende. 
During  the  winter  of  1875-6,  the  product  was  blende,  10  tons;  lead  ore,  1.400  pounds. 

Bull  Pump  Range.  This  range  was  worked  by  Jackson  A:  Co.  during  the  years 
187-^-5,  j)roducing  90,000  pounds.     Work  was  suspended  here  in  the  fall  of  1875. 

Binin^er  Ran^e.  This  range  has  l>eeii  worked  at  intervals  since  May,  1874.  It  is 
now  work(Hl  by  Stephens,  Nankivel  k  Rowe;  four  men  are  employed,  working  with  a 
horse  pump  in  the  second  opening.  During  the  present  year  the  product  has  been 
30,00(>  pounds. 

Big  Pump  Ran^e.  This  range  has  been  worked  since  October  1,  1876,  by  Rich- 
ard Eustice  &  Co.     A  small  amount  of  ore  has  been  produced  from  the  first  opening. 

McCoy  Water- Wheel  Ran^e.  Work  was  recommenced  here  about  August  let, 
1876,  Vjy  Rowe  &  Son,  in  the  first  opening. 

Gates  and  Eustice.  This  party  has  been  working  during  the  last  year  and  a  half 
on  a  range  200  feet  north  of  the  west  branch  of  the  level.  The  lead  ore  is  found  in  a 
flat  sheet  in  the  second  opening.  The  opening  is  seven  feet  high  and  avera^fes  seven 
feet  in  width.  The  sheet  is  about  one  foot  thick.  The  product  to  the  present  time  hx^ 
been  150.000  pounds. 

Clark's  Diggings.  Two  men  have  been  working  during  the  last  yetir  in  the  nuige 
next  north  of  the  McCoy  Water- Wheel  range.  The  ore  is  found  as  '*  chunk  mineral  " 
in  the  second  0{>ening,  which  is  here  six  feet  wide.  Tlie  product  ha^  been  IJO.OOO 
pounds. 

Tregenza  &  Son.  Work  was  commenced  by  this  party  in  the  fall  of  1874,  on  the 
Drybone  range,  south  of  the  Badger  lot.    The  works  are  in  the  second  opening,  which 
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is  here  from  10  to  12  feet  wide;  and  contains  a  flat  sheet  about  five  inches  thick,  of 
which  the  upper  part  consists  of  lead  ore,  and  the  lower  of  zinc  ores.  The  product  has 
been,  2anc  ores  20  tons;  lead  ore  20,000  pounds.  Very  handsome  specimens  of  galenite 
coated  with  cerusite  are  obtained  here. 

W.  H.  Eustice  &  Bro.  This  party  commenced  work  in  the  fall  of  1875  at  Crawford's 
little  pump  shaft.  They  worked  in  the  second  opening  during  the  winter  of  1875-t), 
and  suspended  in  the  summer  on  account  of  water.  The  prospect  is  good  and  they  ex- 
pect to  resume  work  this  winter  (1876).    Product  10,000  pounds. 

Edwards  Estate.  On  this  land  there  are  several  old  ranges,  now  drained  by  the 
level  of  Crawford,  Mills  &  Co.,  in  which  the  following  mining  has  been  done: 

Peter  Skinner,  in  the  winters  of  1874^5  and  1875-6,  produced  100,000  iwunds. 

Moffat  &  Co.,  in  the  same  seasons,  produced  80,000  pounds. 

Pierce  &  Trewather,  in  the  same  seasons,  produced  70,000.  Other  parties  in  the 
same  time,  in  small  amounts,  100,000. 

In  addition  to  the  parties  already  mentioned,  there  are,  in  the  winter  season,  usually 
about  sixty  miners  at  work  on  the  lands  of  the  Hazel  Green  Mining  Company. 

Diggings  in  the  Village  of  Hazel  Green  not  on  the  Lands  of  the  Hazel  Green 

Mining  Company. 

McBreen  &  Co.  This  is  an  east  and  west  sheet,  connected  with  a  quartering  one  avera- 
ging about  an  inch  thick,  situated  on  the  land  of  Dr.  McBreen,  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec. 
25,  T.  1 ,  R.  1  W.  The  range  was  worked  in  1844,  and  the  ore  taken  out  to  the  water  lev- 
el. The  water  having  become  much  reduced  by  the  Hazel  Green  Company's  level,  work 
was  recommenced  in  1874,  since  which  time  about  55,000  pounds  of  lead  ore  have  been 
taken  out.  The  diggings  arc  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  Galena  limestone,  and  not  down 
to  any  opening. 

Torneal*s  Diggings.  A  short  distance  southwest  of  the  preceding  is  a  range  con- 
sisting of  twenty  parallel  crevices,  about  twenty-five  feet  apart,  and  bearing  N.  15^*  E. 
Work  was  abandoned  on  them  in  1850,  and  was  reconmienced  by  Mr.  Tomeal  about 
eight  years  ago,  since  which  time  they  have  produced  42,000  pounds.  Considerable 
time  and  labor  have  been  expended  in  running  a  cross  drift  to  prove  the  ground  and  as- 
certain the  number  and  position  of  the  crevices.  The-  distance  here  to  water  is  80  feet, 
and  the  diggings  are  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  Galena  limestone. 

Rowe  and  Vivian.  This  was  formerly  known  as  the  Chizzem  range,  and  is  situated 
on  Edward  Williams'  land,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec.  25,  T.  1,  R.  1  W.,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  viQage  of  Hazel  Green.  It  is  a  north  and  south  range,  and  was 
worked  and  abandoned  m  1854.  Work  on  it  was  recommenced  by  the  present  parties 
in  November,  1878.  Since  then  it  has  produced  24,000  pounds.  The  full  thickness  of 
Galena  limestone  is  here  present,  overlaid  by  a  few  feet  of  clay  of  the  Cincinnati  group. 
The  deepest  shaft  is  106  feet,  and  the  total  length  of  drifts  is  about  190  feet.  Work 
was  suspended  here  in  the  spring  of  1875. 

Williams  &  Bro.  On  Edward  Williams'  land.  This  party  commenced  in  the  fall  of 
1875,  and  are  now  mining  in  a  range  a  short  distance  west  of  the  diggings  of  Eustice 
&  Co.,  in  the  village  of  Hazel  Green.  They  are  working  on  a  vertical  sheet,  and  have 
produced,  to  the  present  time,  20,000  pounds. 

Chandler^s  Diggings.  These  diggings  are  situated  on  Mr.  Wetherbee's  land,  and 
on  the  Sulphur  lot  range.  Work  was  commenced  two  years  ago,  ap.i  continued  to  the 
present  time.  Tlie  works  are  in  the  second  opening,  wliich  is  from  six  to  eight  feet 
wide,  and  contain  a  sheet  of  lead  ore  from  one  to  two  inches  thick,  and  also  large,  ir- 
regular masses  which  afford  handsome  specimens.  The  mine  has  produced  500,000 
pounds,  and  is  now  very  good. 
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90  gallons  per  minute.    It  is  estimated  that  the  gromid  has  produced  a  million  pounds 
of  ore,  and  its  present  annual  product  is  about  300,000  pounds. 

NEW  DIGGINGS  DISTRICT. 

Considerable  lead  ore  is  now  being  raised  in  tlie  vicinity  of  New  Diggings,  being 
mostly  on  the  ridge  immediately  south  of  the  village.    The  following  section  taken  from 

the  mines  south  of  the  village  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  relative  position  of  the  sev- 
eral beds  and  openings : 

Ft.  In. 

Soil  and  clay 14  .. 

Galena  limestone 60  . . 

Flint  bed 1  2 

Shale 2 

First  opening  (sometimes  called  crevice  opening) 5  . . 

Limestone  cap 2  .. 

Second  opening  (sometimes  called  flat  opening) 6  . . 

Flinty  rock' 9  .. 

Third  opening  (this  is  the  principal  flat  opening) 4  . . 

Galena  limestone 4  . . 

"  Putty  bed." 3 

Galena  limestone 1  8 

Fourth  opening 6  .. 

Galena  limestone 50  . . 

Flint  opening v 3  . . 

Brown  rock  to  top  of  Blue  limestone 13  . . 

Total ^ 178  3 


Champion  Diggings.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  26,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.,  on  the  New  Diggings  rid^ 
Tliere  are  several  ranges  here  having  a  general  east  and  west  course,  one  of  which, 
known  as  Champion's  old  lode,  has  probably  Yielded  more  than  any  suigle  range  in  the 
Lead  region.  This  and  the  other  rangt^s  owned  by  Mr.  Champion  are  drained  by  a 
level  half  a  mile  long.  This  was  complet*;d  in  the  year  1865,  at  an  expense  of  about 
seventy  thousand  dollars.  It  then  drained  the  ground,  and  in  four  years,  with  the  labor 
of  eight  men,  5,000,000  pounds  of  ore  were  taken  out,  which  sold  for  about  $500,000. 
This  ore  was  contained  in  an  immense  opening,  in  some  places  forty  feet  wide  by  twenty- 
five  feet  high.  This  principal  opening  is  now  worked  out,  but  the  range  still  continues 
productive,  and  haa  been  worked  uninterruptedly  for  the  last  ten  years.  Average  pro- 
duct per  year,  85,000  pounds. 

Work  is  now  being  carried  on  south  of  the  old  ranges,  at  the  western  end,  in  the 
Myers  lot;  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  seventy- three  feet  to  the  first  opening,  wliich  is  heixj 
about  10  feet  high,  and  from  20  to  30  feet  wide.  Tliere  are  here  three  parallel  crevices, 
one  of  which  is  about  8  feet  wide.  Seventeen  men  are  now  employed  in  the  Champion 
Diggings.  Minmg  is  carried  on  continuously,  and  the  annual  product  is  about  200,000 
pounds. 

Craig  Diggings  are  situated  on  the  New  Diggings  ridge  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec. 
26  and  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25,  T.  1.  R.  1  E.  Tliere  are  here  three  principal  east  and  west 
rangrcs,  a  few  feet  apart.  Tlie  one  which  is  now  worked  is  known  as  the  Simpson  Pump 
range.  These  ranges  were  discovered  in  1*^34.  In  the  spring  of  1874,  a  shaft  was  sunk 
on  one  of  them,  and  they  are  now  worked  in  the  second  opening.  They  produce  only 
lead  ore,  found  in  a  flat  opening  which  is  100  feet  wide,  and  has  been  worked  to  a  lengUi 
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face,  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  Galena  limestone.  The  range  bears  slightly  north  of 
west,  and  makes  ore  in  tumbling  openings,  mixed  with  clay  and  detached  masses  of 
stone.  The  opening  is,  in  some  places,  twenty  feet  wide,  but  does  not  correspond  in 
geological  position  with  any  of  the  Hazel  Green  openings,  as  it  is  rather  above  them. 
Work  was  suspended  here  in  the  fall  of  1874.  Their  production  to  that  time  was 
900,000  pounds  of  lead  ore. 

Dawson*s  Diggings  are  situated  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  32,  T.  2,  R.  1  E.  The 
general  course  of  the  range  is  east  and  west,  but  it  is  found  to  pitch  in  various  direc- 
tions. They  are  worked  about  thirty  feet  below  the  surfece,  in  the  upper  measures  of 
the  Galena  limestone.  They  were  discovered  in  1872.  Since  then  they  have  been 
worked  continuously,  and  have  produced  80,000  pounds. 

Drybone  Diggings.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  28,  T.  2,  R.  1  E.  Mining  for  drybone  has  now 
been  carried  on  here  by  George  Hoppenjohn  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  diggings  are 
known  as  the  **  Bone  Patch,"  and  are  very  shallow,  not  exceeding  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
in  depth.  The  Smithsonite  occurs  in  bunches  as  float,  and  does  not  make  in  any  regu- 
lar sheet  or  opening.    The  amount  produced  is  about  50  tons  per  annum. 

Barney  Kesson^s  Diggings  arc  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  southwest  of  the 
preceding,  on  the  same  quarter  section.  Work  is  suspended  on  them  during  the  sum- 
mer seasons.  They  are  quite  productive  diggings  and  have  yielded  50,000  pounds  of 
lead  ore  per  amium  for  several  years. 

Anthony  &  Dixon's  Diggings.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  21,  T.  2,  R.  1  E.  These  diggings 
are  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  village  of  JenkinsvUle,  and  are  worked  alto- 
gether for  blende;  although  tlie  ore  contains  a  little  drybone  and  lead  ore.  They  are 
on  the  top  of  the  Blue  limestone,  on  which  a  level  is  now  being  run,  and  is  completed  a 
distance  of  200  feet. 

The  ore  is  very  close-grained,  shows  no  regular  cleavage,  and  somewhat  resembles 
an  ore  of  iron.  It  is  remarkable  by  being  intersected  with  thin  parallel  plates  or  lam- 
inae of  galenite  lying  very  close  together,  presenting  reflecting  edges,  and  being  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  ore. 

The  deposit  was  discovered  in  1872,  and  has  been  worked  continuously  since.  The 
production  has  been  180  tons  of  blende  and  10,000  pounds  of  Ictwi  ore  per  annum. 

Keating,  Hines  and  others.  A  short  distance  southeast  of  the  preceding,  on  the 
same  quarter  section,  are  tliree  parties  at  work  on  some  dry  bone  diggings.  There  are 
here  several  quartering  ranges,  having  a  southwest  course.  The  Smithsonite  lies  from 
fifteen  to  sixty-five  feet  below  the  surface,  and  in  the  lower  measures  of  tlie  Galena 
limestone;  it  "makes"  in  flats,  sheets  and  pitches  without  much  regularity.  Tlie 
ground  has  been  worked  about  ten  years  for  drybone.  The  average  annual  production 
has  been  about  225  tons. 

Spensley,  AVinn  &  Co.  Situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  southwest  of  Meeker 
Grove  P.  0.  The  above  parties  have  been  working  here  about  five  yeaiis.  The  ore  is 
found  in  an  irregular  flat  sheet  in  the  upper  pipe-clay  opening.  This  ground  has  been 
worked  at  intervals  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Tlie  water  is  removed  by  a  horse 
pump.  The  production  of  the  last  two  years  is  as  follows:  1875,  blende,  800  tons,  lead 
ore,  20,000  pounds;  1876  to  October  1st,  blende,  400  tons,  lead  ore,  20,000  pounds. 

Greenwood  &  Miller.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.  This  is  an  east  and  west 
range,  discovered  by  Cook,  twenty  five  years  since.  The  present  parties  became  inter- 
ested in  it  in  1871.  Five  shafts  from  70  to  90  feet  deep  have  now  been  sunk,  and  two 
drifts  of  300  feet  each  have  been  run.  The  ore  is  found  hnre  in  a  crevice  opening, 
sometimes  twelve  feet  high.  The  width  of  the  opening  is  quite  variable,  as  it  is  crossed 
by  numerous  north  and  south  crevices,  which  usually  cause  it  to  expand  in  width. 
Bunches  of  ore  are  found  at  the  crossings,  but  no  regular  sheets.  The  water  is  removed 
from  the  groimd  by  a  two  horse  pump  of  12  inch  bore,  6- feet  stroke,  which  pumps  awut 
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Catchall  DigRinfts.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  30,  T.  I,  R.  2  E.  These  digrgings  hare  in 
former  yeara  produced  large  quantities  of  ore;  eiadJy  how  much  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. After  lying  idle  for  Bome  yeara,  work  was  reaumed  on  them  in  1870,  by  S.  and 
C.  Vickers.  J.  and  T.  Peacock  and  John  Henry.  They  were  worked  for  a  year  with  a 
hone-pump,  and  after  that  with  a  steam-pump,  the  former  having  been  insufficient  to 
remove  the  water.  Tliei^  are  here  two  north  and  south  ranges  crossed  by  several  east 
and  west  ranges,  which  produced  blende  and  lead  ore.  The  pump-shaft  is  located  on 
one  of  these  croesings,  and  ie  48  feet  deep.  A  Keries  of  levels  was  run  from  here  to  the 
New  Diggings  ridge  by  which  it  vms  ascertained  that  the  top  of  the  ridge  was  on  a  level 
with  the  bottom  of  the  shaft;  which  shows  that  the  openings  existing  at  this  place  are 
above  those  at  New  Diggings,  and  probably  near  the  middle  of  the  Galena  hmestone. 
The  Catchall  diggings  ceased  being  worked  in  January,  18?3.  The  pump  and  engine 
still  remain  on  the  ground.  The  product  during  the  tliree  years  of  working  is  said  to 
have  been  two  milhon  pounds. 

Howe  &  Aldereon.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.  This  ground  is  situated  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  Democrat  furnace,  and  belongs  to  the  Leakley  estate.  The 
range  waa  (hscovered  and  worKed  about  1847,  and  work  was  resumed  on  it  by  the  pres- 
ent parties  about  fourteen  years  since  (1862).  The  general  course  of  the  range  is  east 
and  west;  the  extent  of  the  drifts  is  from  300  to  400  feet,  in  tlie  course  of  which  five 
flat  openings  and  one  crevice  opening  have  l)een  found.  The  flat  openings  are  not  far 
above  tlie  Blue  limestone.  There  ar«  eight  shafts  going  down  to  the  openings,  from  30 
to  80  feet  deep.  The  ore  is  generally  small  with  wash-dirt,  but  httle  large  or  "  chunk- 
mineral  "  is  found.  The  diggings  are  entirety  free  from  water.  During  the  past  four- 
teen years  they  have  produced  about  1,000,000  pounds.  Work  was  suspended  here 
about  January  1,  1876. 

John  Rain  &  Co.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  31,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.  The  land  is  owned  by  Messrs. 
Hodge  &  Scales  and  the  Field  estate.  The  course  of  the  range  is  N.  5°  K.  It  is  known 
as  the  Raspberry  range,  from  the  name  of  the  man  who  discovered  it  in  1849,  and  some- 
times as  the  Dinttell  range.  Tlie  workings  are  all  in  the  first  of  Uie  New  Diggings 
opening,  although  the  second  has  also  been  reached.  There  are  five  shafts  down  to  the 
oiiening,  and  about  5O0  feet  of  drift.  The  opening  is  quite  variable  in  size,  and  is 
sometimes  as  much  as  thirty  feet  wide.  The  ore  occurs  aw  wash-dirt,  although  large 
pieces  are  occasionally  found.  The  diggings  have  been  worked  fur  leiul  ore  during  the 
last  seven  years,  since  which  time  Messrs.  Rain  &  Co.  have  taken  out  as  follows:  1871, 
50,000  pounds;  1872,  1011,000;  187:i,  7.J.0O0;  1874,  75,000.  The  prmluctfor  1875-6  was 
not  learned,  but  the  mine  is  now  productive. 

Diggin,^  on  the  Leakley  Estate. 

Bobbins  &  Bpoa.  Four  men  have  been  employed  here  during  tlie  last  year,  work- 
ing an  east  and  west  range  with  a  horse  piunp.  The  amount  r.used  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  understood  that  the  ground  yields  enough  ore  to  pay  good  wa^.t-s. 

Hull  &  Rain.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  2:).  T.  1.  K.  I  E.  Tliis  is  a  new  east  and  west  i-an!,v 
on  the  Li'iikley  estate,  discovered  in  1873.  The  ore  occurs  in  a  creiice  opening  from  40 
to  4-5  feet  below  the  surface.  Four  shafts  have  been  sunk  in  it.  and  one  drift  run  a  dis- 
tance of  400  feet.  About  119,000  pounds  have  been  produced  since  they  were  discovennl. 
Work  was  suspended  this  year  (1876). 

E.  Ashworth  DiRgings.  S.  E.  qr.  Sx.  24,  T.  1.  R.  1  E.  This  is  an  cast  and  west 
range  on  the  LenJdey  estate,  discovered  in  tlie  tall  of  1873.  The  workings  at  tlu*  placo 
arc  confined  by  water  to  the  first  opening,  wliicli  is  here  crossed  by  numerous  quartering 
switliers  from  four  to  n\x  feet  apart.  Tlie  crossings  are  tlie  iiiost[)roductive  parts  of  the 
opening,  and  tlie  ore  frequently  comes  up  to  the  surface  day.  At  the  time  tliey  were 
visited,  June,  1874,  five  shafts  had  been  sunk  about  35  feet  deep;  one  of  tlie  drifts  waa 
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about  100  feet  long,  and  there  were  several  of  50  feet  each.  The  product  to  that  time 
was  4,000  ix)unds  of  lead  ore,  and  fifteen  tons  of  drybone.  They  have  been  working 
continuously  since,  producmg  small  amounts. 

Phoenix  Lead  Minin/^  and  Smelting  Co.  Sec.  13,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.  A  great  deal  of 
mining  has  been  carried  on  here  since  a  very  early  day,  and  the  ground  has  been  very 
productive  of  ore.  The  principal  vein,  which  is  known  as  the  Ellis  sheet,  was  discov- 
ered by  a  miner  of  that  name,  about  thirty-five  years  since  Its  course  is  N.  20**  E., 
and  it  has  been  worked  for  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.  The  workings  so  far  have 
been  confined  to  the  Galena  limestone,  of  which  there  is  a  thickness  of  loO  feet  at  the 
pump  shaft,  at  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  This  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  115 
feet,  leaving  thirty-five  feet  of  the  formation  unexplored,  exclusive  of  the  underlying 
Trenton  limestones,  which  have  here  a  thickness  of  about  fifty  feet.  Tlie  sheet  of  ore 
is  nearly  i)erpendicular,  and  varies  from  two  to  eighteen  inches  in  thickness  as  deep  as 
the  shafts  were  sunk.  The  same  system  of  surface  mining  obtivined  here  as  at  other 
places,  by  means  of  which  the  ore  was  extracted  down  to  the  natural  water  level  but  a 
short  distance  below  the  surface,  leaving  the  main  body  of  ore  untouched.  In  tliis  man- 
ner more  than  2,500,000  pounds  of  lead  ore  were  obtained.  In  the  year  1865  a  level 
was  commenced  with  a  view  to  drain  the  ground,  and  was  prosecuted  with  slight  inter- 
mission until  1872.  Its  present  length  is  1,700  feet,  and  when  completed  it  will  drain  the 
ground  to  a  depth  of  1135  feet.  Several  other  large  east  and  west  ranges  traverse  this 
ground,  among  which  are  the  Bobineau,  and  the  Dowd  &  McGinnis,  on  the  W.  hf .  of 
the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  14,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.,  which  have  yielded  heretofore  not  less  than  thre«3 
miUion  pounds. 

SHULLSBURG  DISTRICT. 

Stopline  Diggings.  The  property  is  situated  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  28,  N.  E.  qr. 
of  Sec.  29  and  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  20,  all  in  T.  1,  R.  3  E.  Although  the  mine  is  not  in 
operation,  it  is  in  a  condition  to  be  worked  on  very  short  notice. 

The  following  information  in  regard  to  it  was  obtained  from  the  owner,  Mr.  Edward 
Meloy,  and  personal  inspection  of  the  ground.  Nearly  if  not  quite  the  entire  thickness 
of  Galena  limestone  is  present  at  this  locality.  The  northern  outcrop  of  the  Cincinnati 
group  is  fouhd  about  a  mile  to  the  southwest.  The  pump  shaft  has  been  sunk  in  a 
natural  chimney  to  a  depth  of  112  feet  below  the  surface,  and  has  now  reached  what  is 
known  as  tlie  green  bed  or  ciip  of  the  Shullsburg  openings.  The  water  was  removed  by 
an  enguie  and  lifting  pump  discharging  500  gallons  per  minute.  All  the  water  came 
up  in  the  shaft  through  the  chimney.  While  the  pump  was  in  operation,  two  springs 
situated  respectively  one-half  mile  east  and  northwest  of  the  shaft  ceased  to  flow. 
There  are  two  principal  ranges  here,  one  bearing  N.  30**  E.  from  the  pump  shaft  and 
worked  for  a  distance  of  800  feet  northeast  of  the  shaft,  and  the  other  bearing  N.  10'  E, 
about  140  feet  west  of  the  shaft  worked  about  500  feet,  connected  by  a  quartering  range 
running  north  of  east. 

These  ranges  were  struck  in  1863,  and  worked  until  1869,  and  are  thought  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  Shullsburg  elevator  ranges.  Two  shafts,  sunk  on  the  rang^e,  bear- 
ing N.  30"  E.,  have  turned  out  1,000  pounds  to  the  foot  without  any  drifting  and  the 
whole  tract  within  an  area  whicli  would  W  embraced  within  three  acres  of  groimd  harf 
produced  about  600,000  pounds.  In  every  shaft  from  which  ore  has  been  raised,  the  in- 
dications of  large  bodies  below  are  very  strong, 

A  very  peculiar  formation  was  found  in  sinking  on  the  N.  30**  E.  range.  Commenc- 
ing at  a  depth  of  35  feet  from  the  surface,  a  hard  brecciated  Uiuestone  sets  in,  filled 
with  pjTites,  and  in  some  cases  with  galenite;  this  formation  continues  as  deep  as  the 
shafts  were  sunk.  This  was  not  found  on  otlier  ranges  in  tins  locality,  and  is  a  mode 
of  occurrence  peculiar  to  one  range. 
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Tbe  bmxia  connria  d  (mall, 
'lo.  17.  anjnJar  pieces  of  Galena  lime- 

stone,  notilar  to  the  adjacent 
rock  of  the  fonuotioD.  It  ap- 
pean  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  undennining  and  falling  in 
of  a,  portion  of  the  formation, 
by  a  previous  Bubteirauefut 
^  ,_  ,  ,  .  drainage.     The   rubbing   and 

^r-"^^  _S^ '     /^yt/  "■       I  grinding  <A  the  sides  of  the  fis- 

/      A-  i^^'-^^^j'^^S^v-^.^W.^  -^^  «"^  against  each  other  in  the 

■.  toicc*.  B«,n.n<.  D««n,«  <»™*  "^  **«  movement  broke 

off  pieces  of  vanoua  sizes,  and 
the  interBtices  and  cavities  were  subsequently  tilled  with  pyrites. 

M4'Niilty  Mine.  In  June,  1873,  work  was  recommenced  on  these  old  ranges,  and 
considerable  capital  expended  in  erecting  new  niachineiy  and  buildings,  the  old  ones 
having  been  previously  burned.  It  is  now  owned  and  operated  by  Meaara.  J.  M.  Rjrnn, 
of  Galena,  and  M.  A.  Foi,  of  Shullaburg. 

The  mine  is  situated  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  1-5,  T.  1,  R.  2  E..  a 
short  distance  south  of  the  village  of  ShuIIsburg.  There  is  here  a  thickness  of  about  200 
feet  of  Galena  limestone,  or  four-fiftha  of  the  entire  formation.  Tbe  ore  is  obtained  in 
the  usual  opening  common  to  all  the  mines  of  the  ShuIIsburg  district,  between  what  aw 
known  as  the  green  and  clay  beds,  of  which  the  green  bed  ia  regarded  as  the  top  and 
the  clay  bed  as  the  bottom  of  the  opening.  In  this  mine  the  following  stratigiaphieal 
information  was  obtained:  Five  feet  below  the  clay  bed.  and  150  feet  below  the  sur- 
face is  an  opening,  and  a  bed  of  white  rock  two  feet  thick,  then  a  layer  of  hard  gray 
rock  three  feet.  Below  this  was  found  a  flat  sheet  of  galenite,  mixed  with  pyrites,  and 
indications  of  an  opening  below.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  mining  ground  on  this  ridge, 
that  all  crevices  south  of  the  ShuIIsburg  branch  pitch  or  dip  to  the  south,  about  six 
inchep  in  t<?n  feet,  until  the  summit  of  the  ridge  is  reached.  Here,  as  in  the  south  shaft 
of  the  McXnlty,  tlie  crevices  arc  verlJcaJ.  In  this  shaft  the  crevice  penetrates  through 
the  clay  floor,  and  continues  on  going  down,  being  thi!  only  crevice  which  lias  done  so. 
Proceeding  further  south,  ever  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  the  crevices  all  dip  or  pit<Ji  to  tho 
nortli.  Taken  tojjetlier,  this  system  of  crevices  seems  to  present  a  fan-Uke  shape,  ap- 
proaching one  luiotlier  as  they  descend.  In  the  spring  of  IHTfi,  a  new  east  and  west 
range  was  ihsowereil  in  this  mine,  south  of  and  parallel  to  the  one  already  worked. 
It  iiromiwa  to  Iw  very  productive  of  lead  ore.  The  proiluction  of  this  mine  from  Juno 
],  1«7H.  to  March  1.  I876.is  as  toUows:  W73,  21)0,000  pounds;  1874.  IW.OOO  pounis; 
I87.'>.  75.IXO  ponnils;  1876,  210,000  ixiunds. 

Rickeit.  SteVRusft  C«.  Tliese  diggings  are  situated  on  theN.  W.  qr.  of  the  N.  W. 
qr.  of  Sec.  14.  about  ."iOO  feet  east  of  the  McNnlty  mine,  and  connected  with  it.  Thoir 
geological  position  in  respect  to  strata  and  openings  are  alniOHt  the  same.  The  oro  is 
found  in  the  usnid  ShuIIsburg  opening,  but  in  a  tew  instances  it  runs  above  it  for  a  short 
distance,  and  then  drops  down  again,  presenting  a  saddle-Khaped  appearance,  At  the 
sooth  shaft  tlic  rock  is  very  much  disturbed  and  broken,  apparently  in  an  area  of  abuut 
200  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  in  loose  masses  of  all  siies  and  shaiies.  containing  more  or 
less  ore  ncattered  tlirouyh  it.  and  the  fine  earthy  material  known  among  the  mineis  as 
sBJid.  The  atrata  pitth  in  every  conceivable  direction  and  degrre.  from  horiaintitl  to 
vertical,  crevices  and  veins  cannot  be  followed  through  it  with  any  degree  of  certainty; 
but  at  the  Ixirders  of  tliis  disturbed  area,  as  well  as  above  and  below  it,  the  strata  ha\-o 
tln'ir  normal  i>oaHJon.  wliich  is  nearly  horizontal.  Tliis  ia  merely  a  local  disturbance, 
and  is  probably  due  to  the  unequal  hardness  and  Rolobihty  of  the  formation.     Conaidor- 
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able  of  the  limestone  seems  to  have  been  removed  by  currents  of  water  running  tl^ugh 
the  opening,  thus  permitting  large  and  small  irregular  masses  to  fall  from  above,  and 
filling  the  interstices  with  the  fine  insoluble  residuum  of  sand. 

In  connection  with  this  irregularity  was  noticed  a  remarkable  "chimney  "  about  36 
feet  long  by  20  feet  broad,  and  extending  upward  further  than  has  yet  been  followed. 

It  was  originally  filled  with  loose  masses  of  galenite  rock  and  sand.  In  the  ground 
on  this  ridge  the  strata  dip  on  both  sides  toward  the  north  and  south  Une  between  Sees. 
14  and  15,  on  the  west  side  about  four  feet  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  on  the  east  side 
one  foot  in  thirty  rods.  The  ground  is  drained  by  a  horse-pump  into  a  level  a  short 
distance  below  the  surface.  The  mine  produces  very  handsome  cabinet  specimens  of 
galenite  and  caicite,  in  the  form  of  dog-tooth  spar. 

The  following  section  will  serve  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
strata  on  this  ridge: 

Soilandclay 6  to  10  feet 

Galena  Umestx)ne 100    ** 

FKnt  bed 4to   8    " 

Green  bed  to  clay  bed,  including  the  opening 14  to  18    " 

Galena  limestone  to  top  of  Blue  limestone 65    '* 


Total  average  thickness 195 


i( 


This  may  be  compared  with  the  section  taken  at  New  Diggings,  and  given  on  page 
710  of  this  report.  Reckoning  upwards  from  the  top  of  the  Blue  limestone  to  the  top  of 
tlie  green  bed,  or  cap  of  the  Shullsburg  opening,  the  distance  is  found  to  be  about  80 
feet,  and  in  tlie  New  Diggings  section,  from  the  top  of  the  Blue  limestone  section  to 
the  top  of  the  flinty  rock,  which  is  the  cap  of  the  third  or  main  opening,  the  distance  is 
82  feet. 

This  establishes  an  identity  of  geological  position  of  these  two  points.  Measuring 
downward  from  the  cap  in  the  Shullsburg  opening,  its  average  distance  is  found  to  be 
sixteen  feet  to  the  bottom  of  the  opemng.  In  the  New  Diggings  section  the  same  dis- 
tance includes  all  that  lies  between  the  top  of  the  third  and  bottom  of  the  fourth  open- 
ing, and  finally  each  is  underlaid  by  about  the  same  thickness  of  unproductive  rock. 
The  correspondence  between  these  openings  is  thus  very  distinctly  marked.  The  un- 
productive beds  in  the  New  Diggings  openings  seem  to  disappear  on  going  eastward, 
and  finally  the  openings  unite  on  reaching  Shullsburg. 

In  regard  to  the  production  of  these  diggings,  it  is  estimated  that  the  S.  hf.  of  Sec.  10, 
and  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  14,  l)eing  an  area  of  one  mile  long  on  a 
course  S.  70°  E.,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  including  the  McNulty  and  Rick- 
ert's  diggings,  have  produced  since  the  commencement  of  mining  operations  not  less 
than  100,000,000  pounds. 

The  preceding  information  in  regard  to  the  mine  of  Rickert,  Stephens  &  Co.  was  ob- 
tained at  the  time  I  examined  them  in  June,  1873.  Since  then  I  have  recently  received 
the  following  information  concerning  them  from  Mr.  John  E.  Hoover,  of  Shullsburg,  to 
whom  I  am  also  indebted  for  valuable  information  relative  to  the  Irish  Diggings  and 
the  McNulty  mine : 

'*  Tlie  bearing  of  tlie  crevice  on  which  we  (Rickert,  Stephens  &  Co.)  are  now  working 
is  due  east  and  west.  The  mineral  is  found  about  12  feet  below  the  green  bed  or  cap, 
and  is  mixed  with  sulphur  (pyrites).  The  rock  is  different  from  any  before  taken  out  of 
the  mines  in  tliis  section.  It  is  a  dark  blue,  and  mixed  with  sulphur  and  Hint,  and  is 
very  hard.  In  the  opening  there  is  copper  rust  or  verdigris  mixed  with  large  balls  of 
sulphur.  Dog-tooth  spar  or  tiff  is  also  found  in  ]f\Tge  quantities,  most  of  which  is 
attached  to  the  mineral. 
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"The  company  commenced  work  in  1849,  and  on  the  present  range  in  May,  1874. 
They  are  now  operating  a  steam  pump  on  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  tho 
South  digging  range.  The  product  from  June  1,  1873,  to  March  1,  1876,  is  as  follows: 
1873,  3'{7,120  pounds;  1874,  201,966  pounds;  1875,  318,690  pounds;  1876,  153,720 
pounds." 

Silverthorn  Mine.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  32,  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  31,  T.  2.  R.  2  E.  The  great- 
est thickness  of  Galena  limestone  found  on  the  ridge  was  about  one  hundred  feet.  The 
ground  is  drained  by  a  level  run  m  the  carbonaceous  shale,  on  the  top  of  the  Blue 
limestone,  which  has  here  a  ver>'  great  thickness,  being  nowhere  less  than  two  feet,  and 
in  some  places  seven  and  a  half  feet  tliick.  It  seems  in  this  mine  to  replace  the  pipe- 
clay opening.  It  is  very  easy  to  work,  and  consequently  this  level  has  been  compara- 
tively inexpensive.  This  shale,  when  dried,  bums  with  a  bright  yellow  flame  and  much 
smoke  until  the  carbon  is  exhausted,  but  owing  to  the  amount  of  calcareous  matter  it 
contains,  it  is  not  much  reduced  in  bulk.  These  diggings  produced  in  1871,  200,000 
pounds,  and  in  1872,  about  100,000  pounds.  Their  product  in  previous  years  could  not 
be  ascertained.  Work  was  suspended  on  them  in  1875.  An  analysis  of  lead  ore  from 
the  Silverthorn  mine  gave  the  following  results:  Lead  sulphide,  97.06;  metallic  lead, 
84.07;  insoluble  siHcious  residuum,  1.76. 

Dry  Bone  Di^^ings.  Situated  on  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  and  the  S.  E.  qr. 
of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  4,  T.  1,  R.  2  E.  The  ranges  here  run  in  nearly  an  east  and 
west  direction.  The  diggings  are  situated  in  the  lower  strata  of  tlie  Galena  limestone; 
the  top  of  the  Blue  limestone  is  found  a  short  distance  down  the  stream.  Although 
shallow,  these  diggings  have  been  very  productive  of  zinc  ore,  and  are  still  successfully 
worked. 

Irish  Digginjcs-  Sec.  2,  T.  1,  R.  2  E.  These  diggings  have  not  been  worked  for 
many  years  on  account  of  water,  but  were  formerly  very  productive  and  were  abandoned 
with  ore  going  down  in  the  crevices.  Tlie  greatest  thickness  of  Galena  limestone  on 
this  ground  is  about  150  feet.  They  could  be  readily  un watered  by  means  of  a  level 
from  some  point  on  the  ShuUsburg  branch. 

Meloy  and  Fox.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1875,  that  part  of  the  Irish  Diggings 
known  a,s  the  Findley  Cave  range  wds  leased  by  Messrs.  E.  Meloy  and  M.  A.  Fox,  of 
Shnllsbiirg.  It  is  situated  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  2,  T.  1,  R.  2  E.,  and  comprises  99 
acres  of  land,  lying  about  a  mile  northeast  of  tlie  village.  The  range  was  worked  du- 
ring tJie  months  of  April,  May  and  June,  1875,  and  in  November  of  that  year  a  steam 
engine  and  puiiip  were  erected,  and  it  has  been  worked  continuously  to  the  present  time 
(Novell)  I  XT,  \xli)).  The  pump  shaft  is  now  about  80  feet  deep.  Water  is  discharge«i 
into  an  rtdit  connecting  with  the  shaft  at  20  feet  below  the  surface,  at  the  rate  of  150 
gidlons  \H^r  minute.  The  course  of  the  vein  is  N.  7^  E.,  having  a  dip  to  the  eastwanl 
of  four  feet  in  one  hundred.  Tiie  distance  between  the  walls  of  the  vein  or  crence  va- 
ries from  two  and  a  half  to  seven  feet,  the  space  between  them  being  tilled  vnth  the 
vein  matrix  comiiion  to  this  neighborhood.  The  lx)ttf)m  of  the  pump  shaft  is  six  feet 
below  tlie  top  of  the  flint  beds  (see  section  on  page  715).  The  vein  appears  to  continue 
downwards,  the  filling  of  the  crevice  being  loose  and  allowing  the  water  to  pass  readily 
through  it. 

After  sinking  the  pump  shaft,  the  vein  was  drifted  in,  a  distance  of  60  feet  to  the 
northward;  in  the  course  of  running  tliis  drift,  100,(X)0  pounds  of  ore  were  extracted. 

ITie  foregoing  remarks  show  the  condition  of  the  mine  in  March,  1876.  The  produc- 
tion since  then  we  have  not  learned. 

Tliis  range  was  worked  more  than  30  years  since,  with  a  two-horse  pump,  as  deep  as 
water  would  permit,  and  large  quantities  of  lead  ore  were  obtaineil.  These  diggings 
coidd  \jo  unwatered  to  a  much  greater  deptli  by  means  of  a  level  frem  some  point  on  tlie 
Shullsburg  Branch. 
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fiall  Pump  Ran^e.  Work  is  still  carried  on,  on  this  range,  which  is  nituated  on  the 
Hempstead  estate.  It  is  operated  by  Messrs.  Beebe,  of  Galena,  and  Wetherbee.  of 
ShuUsburg.    The  amounts  produced  could  not  be  ascertained. 

Oakland  Mining  Co.  The  lands  of  this  company  are  situated  in  the  S.  E.  qr.  of 
Sec.  6,  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  5,  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  4,  and  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  4,  aU 
in  T.  1,  R.  2  E.,  comprising  in  all  about  565  acres. 

This  ground  includes  the  old  French  range,  which  was  discovered  as  early  as  1839,  and 
l^roduced  not  less  than  1.000,000  pounds.  It  is  connected  northward  by  some  quartering 
crevices,  and  is  known  as  the  Earnest  ana  Townsend  range. 

The  thickness  of  Galena  hmestone  here  is  about  170  feet.  There  are  six  shafts  on  tiio 
range,  averaging  about  50  feet  each.  The  lead  ore  is  abundant,  but  dips  rapidly  to  the 
nortliwest  beneath  the  water.    The  range  has  produced  about  400,000  pounds. 

The  ground  is  susceptible  of  drainage  from  the  ShuUsburg  branch.  It  is  not  worked 
at  present. 

The  company  also  has  a  level  nearly  completed  in  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  4,  which  is 
run  on  the  stratum  of  carbonaceous  shale,  or  the  top  of  the  Blue  limestone.  At  the 
working  shaft  tliere  is  a  thickness  of  90  feet  of  Galena  limestone,  of  wliich  the  follow- 
ing section  is  given : 

Feet. 

Clay  and  soil 18 

Yellow  flinty  limestone 16 

Galena  limestone  containing  calcitc 20 

Blue  sandy  hmestone  cap 6 

Red  oohery  clay  with  lead  ore  in  flat  sheets  at  top  and  bottom,  also  dif- 
fused through  tlie  mass  forming  wash-dirt 12 

Unexplored  beds 18 

Total  thickness 90 

Considerable  mining  has  been  done  in  former  years  in  the  Blue  sandy  limestone  mem- 
ber of  the  section,  but  the  main  opening  appears  to  be  in  the  red-ochery  clay  which  un- 
derhes  it,  wliich,  so  far  as  explored,  has  been  found  to  have  a  thickness  of  about  twehe 
feet,  and  to  contain  a  flat  sheet  of  galenite  nearly  continuous,  and  of  variable  thickness, 
sometimes  furnishing  pieces  of  500  pounds  weight. 

The  bearing  of  the  sheet,  so  far  as  has  been  determined,  is  west  of  north  and  east  of 
south,  with  a  slight  dip  to  the  southwest.  Its  area  has  not  been  determined,  but  so  far 
as  has  Ijeen  worked  there  are  no  indications  of  the  opening,  contracting  or  closing  up. 

BENTON  DISTRICT. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Benton,  there  are  several  parties  perma- 
nently engaged  in  mining,  besides  others  who  mine  only  in  the  winter.  The  diggings 
are  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  Galena  limestone,  yet  not  so  low  as  the  brown  rock. 

Tlie  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  openings  in  this  vicinity  is  quite  remarkable,  and  is  as 
follows:  Tliere  are  numerous  well  defined  north  and  south  and  east  and  west  crevices, 
which  are  followed  down  with  shafts  until  the  random  of  the  openings  is  reached.  At 
this  point,  instead  of  the  crevice  leading  into  and  being  connected  with  the  openings,  as 
IS  usually  the  case,  the  crevice  asually  closes  up,  and  it  is  necessary  to  drift  at  right  an- 
jrles  with  the  crevice  for  a  distance  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  on  each  side,  where  the 
openings  are  usually  found.  The  annexed  diagram  illustrates  the  relative  position  of 
the  openings.  A  represents  the  vertical  crevice  on  which  the  shafts  are  sunk.  Tlie  dis- 
tantxj  from  the  surface  to  the  top  of  the  first  opening  is  from  five  to  fifty  feet,  according 
to  the  amount  of  denudation  of  the  ground.    B  B  represents  the  first  opening,  which  is 
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a  flat  flint  openinff  four  feet  high.     C  C  repmente  the  Bccond,  which  ia  bIbo  a  flat  flint 
Opening,  tour  £wt  high.      D  D  representa  the  third,  which  is  not  a  flint  opening.     It 

is-about  four  feet  high. 
Fia.  18.  limilarto  B  aJid  C.    The 

distance  between  the  firrt 
bmA  second  openings  is 
four  feet  of  unproduc- 
tive cap  rock;  between 
the  second  and  third. 
ten  feet  of  similar  rock. 
The  openings  are  about 
fifteen  feet  wide,  and 
BOmetimes  tut  much  as 
four  hundred  feet  lonfj. 
Having  described  the 
position  and  mode  of  oc- 
curence of  tlie  ore,  the 
different  dlggingvi  now 
in  operation  will  be  de- 
scribed. 

■  _   ■  -- — T— 1_  J -■  ■  I.—  ...    ,  Bainbridfce  &  Vip- 

^^ "W^jilJ  ji^^^l^Tf^^i^  -     O'^     S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  8, 

SIOTIDH  Of  TBI  BlNTOK  OMMnTO.  T.     1,    R.    1     E.       ThiS     18 

an  east  and  west  range 
somewhat  near  a  mile  long,  which  was  worked  alwut  twenty-two  yeara  since  and 
abandoned.  Prior  to  1%>4,  it  produced  aliout  one  and  a  half  million  pounds.  About 
eeven  years  since  some  work  was  done  on  it.  and  one  million  pounds  witu  prcxluced. 
Work  was  recominenced  on  the  eastern  end  by  the  present  partios  in  I'elmiarj'.  1874, 
and  has  continued  t«  the  present  time  (November,  1876).  The  annual  product  is  about 
20,000  poimils.     I>uring  the  last  j-ear  and  a  h;df  tliey  ha^e  been  worked  with  a  horse 

Bainbridfce,  Mandy  &  Maifthn.  This  is  a  quartering  southwest  and  northeast 
range,  about  100  yards  nortli  of  the  pniceding.  This  range  wa.s  never  worked  iirevioiia 
to  March,  1><74.  Tt  is  now  worked  only  in  the  winter  aeasons.  It  has  produced  in  all 
about  'tO.CWl  poimd.'i.  The  ore  in  these  dij^ings  and  the  preceding  is  found  in  openings 
detached  from  the  main  crevice. 

Metralf.  Harker  &  Alexander.  N,  W.  qr.  Sec.  0.  T.  1,  R.  I  E.  Thk  ground  is 
situated  on  what  is  known  aa  the  Swindler  ndge.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  custom 
which  formerly  enisled  among  tlie  miners  of  cutting  through  and  breaking  into  each 
Other'M  ground  to  steal  the  ore,  winch  the  compUcateil  nature  of  the  openiugs  enabled 
them  to  do.  This  range  was  struck  in  1871,  and  has  been  worked  continuously  ever 
since.  The  depth  to  the  top  of  the  first  opening  is  fifty  feet  at  tJiis  shaft,  and  on  the 
ridge  giTierally,  althoui?h  the  opening  is  said  to  dip  shghtly  to  the  west.  Some  water 
is  encountered  rm  the  ridge,  and  the  present  parties  have  found  it  necessary  to  work  ft 
two-hoRc  pump.     The  production  to  Xovenibi'r  1,  1878  has  been  600, 0(K)  piw nils. 

Bain>>rid;;e  Dis^ngs.  Situated  on  tJie  E.  ht.  of  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  4,  T.  1.  R. 
1  E.  Work  was  commenced  here  by  Mr.  Thonias  Baiiibridge,  of  Benton,  in  the  «-inler 
of  1>*74.  In  May,  1X75,  an  irrepdar  deposit  of  li;ail  and  zinc  ore  was  discovered  about 
fifty  feet  below  the  surface,  havinjr  a  course  a  little  west  of  sontli.  Three  men  ar-i 
usually  eznjiloyed.  Its  production  baa  be-.-n  "it  tons  of  Smilhsoiiite  and  2."),lK)0  pounila 
Of  lend  onr. 

Harvey's  Diggings.    Situated  on  the  same  gromid,  and  about  2.50  yards  northwest 
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of  the  preceding.  Work  was  begun  here  in  tlie  winter  of  1875-6,  and  a  large  flat 
sheet  of  Smithsonite  was  discovered,  which  has  been  worked  over  200  feet  in  diameter 
without  reaching  unproductive  ground.  It  is  found  about  50  feet  below  the  surface  in 
the  random  or  horizon  of  the  flat  flint  openings.  The  ore  is  found  in  flat  sheets  inter- 
stratified  with  the  formation.    One  hundred  tons  have  l^een  produced. 

McElroy  Bros.  Situated  half  a  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Denton.  This  is  a 
new  discovery,  made  in  the  winter  of  1875-6.  An  irregular  flat  sheet  of  Smithsonite 
was  found  at  a  depth  of  50  feet  below  the  surface,  from  which  in  two  months,  15 
tons  of  ore  were  produced.  Work  was  then  discontinued  during  the  summer.  Tho 
above  parties  intend  to  work  it  again  in  the  winter. 

M.  J.  Williams  A  Co.  Situated  on  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  3,  T..  1, 
R.  1  E.  A  large  flat  sheet  of  lead  ore  and  blende,  about  one  foot  thick,  was  discovered 
in  July,  1876,  in  the  bed  of  Fever  river,  soon  after  a  heavy  flood  which  took  place  at 
that  time.  It  hes  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  Blue  limestone,  and  on  account  of  its  sit- 
uation in  the  river,  but  httle  has  been  done  with  it.  It  is  an  excellent  prospect,  and 
will  doubtless  be  remunerative,  as  soOn  as  the  water  can  be  removed. 

McCaffery,  Smith  A  Co.  In  the  middle  of  October,  1876,  these  parties  commenced 
work,  sinking  a  shaft  on  the  west  line  of  the  forty  of  M.  J.  Williams  &  Co.  They  found 
the  same  sheet  of  ore  as  there  described.  In  the  space  of  two  weeks  they  had  developed 
a  fine  prospect,  and  had  produced  about  one  ton  of  ore. 

Level  Company.  On  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  29,  T.  1,  R.  1  E.,  a  level  is  now  being 
run  by  Messrs.  Stevens,  Mason.  Miller.  Robbins,  Broderick,  Hoover,  lliompson,  Cbltman 
and  Farley,  who  own  and  have  leased  one  hundred  and  thirty -five  acres  m  Sees.  20,  21, 
28  and  29.  The  level  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1.S70,  and  has  now  reached  a 
length  of  one  thousand  feet.  It  is  being  driven  on  a  flint  oi)ening  near  the  top  of  the 
Brownrock,  which  is  here  about  fourteen  feet  above  the  Blue  limestone. 

The  object  of  driving  the  level  is  to  unwater  the  Drummond  range,  which  runs  east 
and  west,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Craw  range  of  Hazel  Green,  and 
the  Na^lt^  range  of  Kew  Diggings.  It  is  believed  that  when  the  level  is  completed  it 
will  unwater  the  Drummond  range  to  a  depth  of  forty  feet  below  the  present  water 
level. 

The  level  now  gives  access  to  two  openings  in  working  it^  and  had,  when  visited,  an 
inch  sheet  of  lead  ore  in  the  working  forehead.  It  may  be  remarked  that  these  open- 
ings are  lower  than  any  of  the  Benton  openings,  and  seem  to  be  identical  with  those  of 
tlie  Buncome  district.    The  product  has  been  up  to  the  present  time  60,000  pounds. 

PLATTEVILLE  DISTRICT. 

The  diggings  of  the  Platteville  district  comprise  those  situated  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  tlie  village,  the  Whig  diggings  and  the  Big  Patch  diggings.  The  mines  near 
Platteville  are  all  included  in  Sees.  9, 10, 14  and  15;  and  of  these,  the  ones  chiefly  worked 
are  situated  on  Sees.  9  and  10,  a  short  distance  north  of  the  village.  The  diggings  here 
are  very  shallow;  the  deepest  shafts  are  seldom  more  than  thirty  feet.  The  ore  occurs 
in  bunches,  pockets  and  small  openmgs  in  the  clay  crevices,  and  often  comes  up  to  tlie 
Burfaee.  Tlieir  geological  position  is  about  the  middle  of  the  Galena  Umestone.  There 
are  no  large  companies  at  work  in  this  district,  all  tlie  mining  being  done  by  parties  of 
two  or  tliree  persons.  There  are  quite  a  large  number  of  such  parties,  who  form  the  ag- 
gregate production  of  Uie  district.  A  few  of  tlie  more  prominent  are  here  given,  and 
their  annual  production  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained. 

Stevens  &  Rowe 40,000  lbs. 

Lane  &  Lawton 60,000    ** 

Wales&Bowe 50,000    " 
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r.  ClNlM^lhM.  Jr J-.M*)  •»*. 

Hmmbpmmi.  Phillipn  ft  r«lt 12.»»>  " 

WM.JohmHi xOO  • 

Bumftroalej 10O.»>JU  "* 

Hht^pmrd liMJi)  ^ 

Li!OMrd  C^MUai Vy/M  " 

Carif le.  HewlrrMlwit  ft  CVk. :».tJJi>  " 

MMUTCM  ia  Mudl  ki€)9 ^MjO  " 

local :^>.«:m>  H j6  . 


Aa  mrMt  of  the  miniDg  is  dune  in  the  winter,  noae  of  the  abore  xxkentioiied  firms  ii>fre 
enga^^l  in  mining'  at  the  time  the  district  was  TisitevL  and  we  are  anahle  to  ^ve  a  de- 
tailed descriptioiD  of  the  iereral  mines. 

Th»  M  a  ^maU  fzroap  of  ea«t  and  west  ranges  in  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  7.  T.  -1.  R.  1 
W..  on  the  rid^,  on  the  west  ode  of  the  Platte  rirer.  which  properiy  belongs  to  the 
Platteville  district.  More  or  leas  mm'mg  is  done  here  during  all  th*:?  year.  The  follow- 
ing informatkxi  conofming  them  waii  obtained  from  parties  now  at  work  there.  The 
diggmgs  are  ail  in  the  of^ier  bedsof  the  Galena  limestone.  The  principal  ranges  are ar 
follows: 

GUIm  Raai^e.  This  is  the  longest  and  largest  range  in  the  Whig  diggings,  bein^ 
half  a  mile  in  length.  The  shafts  are  sank  on  it  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  deep,  where  a 
crevice  openmg  from  three  to  fire  feet  high  is  foand.  There  are  from  three  to  seven 
parallel  crevices,  which  were  disoorered  in  1^^.  Th*^tr  total  product  since  then  has 
been  al/oat  five  million  poands.    The  present  aimaal  prodoct  is  loj'ppj  poan^y. 

Robhin?*  Ran^e.  Situated  a  sbxt  distance  north  of  the  Gillis.  It  w^i^^  struck  in 
184<).  and  pn>iik>?rl  './j»},(fip)  poands.  Work  wa«  auspended  on  it,  and  rnirame*!  in  lNf)6 
1^  CVonin  A:  .St»v»'n.«,  who  rais^  abi>at  ^5>»,*»)  pound'*.  Less  work  is  now  .l«>ne  on  it 
than  on  any  of  th-  oth»rr^. 

Duncan  Ranj^e.  .Situati:^!  l'/»  yarls  south  of  the  < iillis.  It  L*  a  littltr  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  niik-  in  len;^.  Tliere  are  h^n?  two  pandlel  cn^vit-*:^!*.  an«i  on^'  op^'ninij 
which  i-  frr>m  -ii  to  twenty  f»fet  hi>,^h,  and  fcn>m  Sve  to  forty  fr>*t  below  th»:^  surface,  ae- 
corriin;^  to  tiie  contour  of  the  prn>und.  It  Is  ven*  hani  gTi>und  to  work,  a*  evcr>-thini^ 
has  XH)  U*  tirnV»*'n.-<l.  It  stiil  pnxluc»f8  a  little  I^^d  ore  anl  a  little  Sraith:*<>nit^,  exactly 
how  iriijoh  coiiM  not  b  ?  a^>Ttain».'d.  The  total  pr>luct  of  the  range  is  said  to  have 
been  one  and  a  half  million  pounds. 

The  relative  ix>dtion  of  the  opt»nings  here  is  as  follows : 

Fir«t  oi>ening 6 

UnpHxliK-tive  rock 9 

Second  Of>».'ning *^ 

lim^-^tone  caj* 9 

Thirrl  ofieninj^,  height  not  known. 

Mef^Heramith  Ran^e.  This  range  is  situated  a  short  distance  south  of  the  Duncan, 
is  aljout  a  quart/^r  of  a  mile  long,  and  has  but  one  principal  crevice.  It  is  &t>m  five 
to  thirty-five  feet  to  the  top  of  the  opening;  wliich  Is  from  five  to  ten  feet  high.  The 
range  is  now  work«il  out  for  le.id  ore,  but  still  pnxluces  a  small  amount  of  Sniitlisonito. 

Mbwonri  Ranfi:e.  Some  work  is  done  on  this  range  at  all  times.  It  Ls  situated  a 
short  distance  -"outh  of  the  pr»»ceding,  and  Is  alx>ut  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  It  ha^one 
crevice,  and  an  opening  which  is  about  seven  feet  high.  It  has  produced  650,000 
pounds  since  it  was  discovered;  and  its  annual  yield  is  about  5,000  pounds. 
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Datch  Ran^e.  The  rang^e  was  discovered  in  1840,  and  has  been  worked  nearly 
every  year  since.  It  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  The  ore  is  found  in  bunches  mixed 
with  blue  day,  in  the  first  opening,  which  is  from  fifteen  to  thii-ty-five  feet  below  the 
surface.  No  ore  is  found  in  the  lower  openings.  It  has  produced  in  all  200,000  pounds, 
and  its  present  annual  average  is  5,000  pounds. 

Wilkinson  and  Cronin  Ran^i^e  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  was  discovered  in 
1868.  The  ore  is  found  partly  in  the  first,  and  partly  in  the  second  openings,  which  arc 
here  eight  feet  apart.  It  is  from  five  to  thirty  feet  from  the  surface  to  the  top  of  the 
first  opening.  There  are  here  two  ranges  which  have  produced  800,000  pounds,  and 
the  range  is  now  nearly  worked  out. 

Smith  Range.  This  differs  from  any  of  the  Whig  ranges  before  mentioned,  in  hav- 
ing its  course  north  and  south,  instead  of  east  and  west.  The  range  is  about  an  eighth 
of  a  mile  long,  and  the  distance  from  the  surface  to  the  top  of  the  opening  is  from  ten 
to  sixty  feet.  The  sheet  was  from  one  to  four  inches  thick,  and  was  worked  in  one 
place  down  to  the  Blue  lim^tone.  The  principal  bodies  of  ore  were  found  in  the  Brown 
rock  opening,  which  is  much  lower  than  the  general  run  of  openings  at  these  diggings. 
TTie  range  is  said  to  have  produced  200,000  pounds,  and  is  now  worked  out. 

Big  Patch  Diggings. 

The  greater  part  of  this  group  of  diggings  is  situated  in  section  10,  T.  2,  R.  1  W. 
The  general  course  of  the  range  is  N.  65"  West.  The  ore  is  found  here  in  crevice  open- 
ings, and  usually  in  the  first  opening.    The  following  parties  are  now  mining  here : 

• 

Dixon  &  Coats  produced  since  February,  1876 400,000  lbs. 

Casper  Linden  produced  since  March,  1876 25,000 

Tapper  &  Trowbridge  produced  during  August,  September,  and 

October,  1876 12,000 

Peacock  &  Co.,  annual  product 18,000 

Todd  &  Co.,  annual  product 10,000 

Haverncss  &  Co.,  annual  product 15,000 

Spink  &  Co.,  annual  product 20,000 


Hawkins,  Thomas  &  Co.  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  31,  T.  3,  R.  1  W.  This  is  a  discovery 
of  the  year  1872.  The  ore  is  blende,  somewhat  mixed  with  rock,  and  occimf  in  a  flat 
sheet  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  Blue  limestone.  The  sheet  has  in  some  places  a  tliick- 
ness  of  fiv(;  feet;  it  lies  in  the  bed  of  a  small  stream,  and  a  level  to  drain  it  is  partially 
completed.    About  27  tons  of  ore  have  .been  produced. 

MIFFLIN  DISTRICT. 

Mining  operations  heie  are  now  chiefly  confined  to  several  parallel  ranges,  having  a 
general  northwesterly  course,  and  situated  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  village,  in- 
cluding the  Penitentiary,  Dunbar  and  Owens  ranges.  The  ore  is  found  in  flat  sheets  on 
the  surface  of  the  Blue  limestone,  in  the  pipe-clay  opening.  Some  mining  is  also  done 
on  Sec.  10,  T.  4,  R.  1  E.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Welsh  settlement. 

Penitentiary  Mine.  S.  W.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  J34,  T.  5,  R.  1  E.  This  property  is 
owned  by  Messrs.  James,  John  and  Calvert  Spensley,  Wm.  Bainbridge,  J.  J.  Ross, 
Mrs.  Mitchell  and  N.  W.  Dean.  The  mine  was  opened  in  1842,  and  since  then  it  has 
been  very  productive,  and  has  been  worked  continuously  to- the  present  time.  The  mine 
is  drained  by  a  level  containing  a  tramway  on  which  the  rock  and  ore  are  carried  out  of 
the  mine.  Sufficient  water  is  removed  to  operate  a  large  wash  place.  The  distance 
from  the  entrance  of  the  mine  to  the  forehead  is  about  1,700  feet.  The  average  width 
of  the  range  is  al>out  300  feet,  and  the  thickness  of  the  deposit  from  six  inches  to  two 
Wis.  Sub.  — 46 
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feet.  Fifteen  men  are  now  employed  here,  the  average  being  about  twelve.  Previous 
to  1864,  the  mine  was  worked  cliiefly  for  lead  ore,  producing  in  some  years  as  much  as 
170,0(MJ  pounds.  It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Ross  that  it  produced  from  1862  to  1875, 
3,000,000  pounds  of  lead  ore  and  11,000  tons  of  blende.  The  production  for  1875  was, 
blende,  Ti')  tons;  lead  ore,  35,000 pounds.  The  production  for  1876  was,  blende,  600  tons; 
lead  ore.  40,000  pounds. 

Jenkins,  Miller  &  Co.  These  parties  have  been  working  during  the  last  two  and  a 
half  years  on  the  Dunbar  range,  which  is  parallel  to  the  Penitentiary,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance north  of  it.  The  land  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Ross  &  Dean.  This  range  has  been 
worked  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  is  drained  by  the  Penitentiary  level;  the  pres- 
ent workings  are  about  50  feet  below  the  surface.  The  company  produced  during  the 
year  1S7G,  to  Octoljer  1st,  blende^  80  tons,  lead  ore,  8,000  pounds.  Their  annual  average 
is  blende,  80  tons,  lead  ore,  12,000  pounds. 

Rain,  Youn;i^&  Jenkins.  These  parties  are  now  working  on  the  Blackjiick  range, 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  Dunbar,  and  sometimes  connects  with  it.  The  present  works 
are  50  feet  l)elow  the  surface.  Tlie  ore  is  found  in  flat  sheets,  sometimes  70  feet  iii 
w^.ith,  in  the  pipe  clay  opening,  the  height  of  the  opening  averaging  five  feet.  The 
annual  production  is  from  150  to  200  tons  of  blende,  and  from  10,000  to  15,000  pounds 
of  lead  ore. 

A  short  distance  northeast  of  the  Blackjack  is  the  Owens  range.  It  has  not  been 
worked  during  the  last  two  years,  but  is  considered  good  mining  ground. 

CENTERVILLE  DISTRICT. 

These  diggings  are  like  those  in  the  village  of  Highland,  in  that  they  are  all  situated 
quite  close  together,  on  Sec.  7,  T.  6,  R.  1  E.,  on  the  hill  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east 
of  the  village. 

The  land  is  all  owned  by  Messrs.  Top,  Nomdorf  &  Kroll.  The  miners  are  nearly  all 
Germans,  from  whom  the  following  information  was  extracted: 

The  di<,''i,nng-s  were  first  worked  in  18.36,  and  have  been  worke<l  continuously  ever 
since,  cliiofly  for  l<*ad  ore,  until  within  the  last  ten  years,  since  which  time  thoy  havo 
been  work«Hl  for  zinc  ores.  The  workings  are  in  the  Brown-rock  opening,  and  he  from 
five  to  fifty  fct't  billow  the  surfiice,  depending  on  tlie  amount  of  denudation.  Very  UttJe 
trouble  is  experienccHl  from  water,  and  dunnj*"  the  past  two  years  the  ground  ha*s  been 
especially  dry.    The  principal  parties  working  here  are  as  follows: 

Hell(»r  and  Pari.sh.  These  parties  are  workiut?  a  southeast  and  northwest  range, 
1,200  fev't  long  and  ()00  feet  wide.  Their  annual  product  is:  Lead  ore,  100,000  pounds.; 
blende,  ')<M)  tons;  Smithsonite,  400  tons. 

Jolin  Carter  and  Richard  Saninels.  On  the  same  range  as  the  prtxieding.  They 
have  work<Ml  here  two  years,  and  are  producing  'jrw)  tons  of  Smithsonite  and  5,000 
pounds  of  lead  ore  i^er  annum.     Other  parties  and  their  annual  products  are  as  follows: 

Scliook  and  Flemmer.    Blende,  2(X)  tons  per  finnum. 

StepiM^r  and  Mensinj2^.    Blende,  100  tons  per  annum. 

George  Wieble.    Blende,  200  tons;  lead  ore,  15,0<X)  pounds. 

Blue  River  Paint  Works. 

Situat^'d  on  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  7,  T.  6,  R.  1  E.  At  the  time  tliis  establishment 
wius  visited,  work  had  been  suspended,  and  consetpiently  did  not  appear  in  as  flattering 
a  li^rht  a.s  it.«;  ineriKs  would  probably  justify.  The  building  and  machinery  was  still 
fitAindiiiy,  in  a  comhtion  to  resume  work  without  delay. 

Accoi'liiiLT  to  the  best  infonuation  obtained,  the  paint  was  made  from  the  ocher  which 
is  quite  al>niulant  in  the  Centreville  diggings,  and  wliich  furnishes  quite  a  number  of 
shades  of  yellow  in  its  raw  state,  and  an  additional  number  on  being  burned.    The  rod 
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paint,  however,  was  derived  from  the  uppsr  bed  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstoney  which  was 
crushed  and  washed;  the  red  coloring  matter  beinjr  readily  dissolved  out  by  the  water, 
from  which  it  afterwards  settled  on  being  allowed  to  stand.  The  colors  after  being 
burned  and  ground  were  ready  for  the  market.  As  many  as  fifteen  different  shades  of 
red  and  yellow  were  manufactured.  Several  tons  of  paint  were  placed  in  market,  and 
it  was  claimed  to  be  a  good  and  durable  article.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  munufacture 
could  not  have  continued  longer,  and  its  quahties  been  more  definitely  ascertained  and 
generally  known. 

HIGHLAND  DISTRICT. 

Tlie  diggings  of  the  Highland  district  are  all  situated  within  a  short  distance  of  each 
other,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  village.  They  are  all  in  the  Brown 
rock,  the  lower  openings  never  have  been  proved.  Most  of  the  tligglngs  are  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Dry  bone  Hollow  range.  The  names  of  parties  mining,  and  the  present 
condition  of  their  diggings,  are  as  follows : 

Samuel  Hinderleiter  &  Sons.  On  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  28,  T.  7,  R.  1  E.,  on  the 
Drj'bone  Hollow  range.  This  is  an  east  an<l  west  range  from  one-quarter  to  one-half 
mile  long,  and  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  wide.  It  was  discovered  in  1S46,  and 
worked  entirely  for  lead  ore.  It  is  now  divided  into  small  lots  of  which  Mr.  Hinderlei- 
ter's  is  one.  The  work  is  chiefly  confined  to  going  through  the  old  diggings  and  tiUcing 
out  the  Smithsonite  left  by  former  miners,  no  blende  being  found.  Tlie  shafts  are 
about  twenty-five  feet  deep,  which  brings  them  to  the  top  opening,  three  fe«t  in  height. 
The  ore  is  found  in  a  flat  sheet,  about  a  foot  thick,  ^ith  ocher  and  clay  above  and  be- 
low it.  Hut  little  water  is  found  here.  The  annual  product  of  this  lot  is  about  thirty 
tons  of  Smithsonite. 

Mulligan  &  Francis.  These  parties  have  diggings  in  all  respects  similar  to  those 
already  described,  on  a  lot  about  150  feet  northwest  of  the  preceding. 

3Ia^uire,  Kennedy  &  Co.  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  28,  T.  7,  R.  1  E.  This  is  also  on  the  Dry- 
bone  Hollow  range.  The  shafts  here  are  from  sixty  to  seventy- five  feet  deep,  according 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  workings  are  in  the  Brown-rock  opening,  which  is 
here  aljout  eight  feet  high.  The  lead  ore  is  found  in  a  flat  sheet  in  the  bottom  of  the 
opening,  underlaid  by  pipe  clay. 

llie  blende  was  discovered  in  the  spring  of  1874,  and  Ls  much  mixed  with  rock.  The 
ore  has  to  Ije  crushed,  washed  and  separated.  Water  is  removed  from  the  diggings  by 
means  of  a  windmill  and  small  pump,  and  is  afterwards  utilized  to  wash  ore.  Tlie  an- 
nual product  is  as  follows:    Lead  ore,  200  pounds;  blende,  100  tons:  drybone  50  tons. 

Blackney,  Donahue  &  Co.  This  ground  is  owned  by  Dr.  Stanley  of  Highland,  and 
is  a  part  of  the  same  range  as  the  preceding,  and  situated  but  a  short  distance  nortli- 
east  of  them.  The  range  here  makes  two  well-defined  openings  separated  by  a  cap- 
rock.    It  is  irregular  in  shape,  and  alx)ut  sixty  or  seventy  feet  wide,  with  little  water. 

The  following  is  a  section  of  tlieir  principal  shaft. 

Ff€t. 

Galena  limestone 60 

First  opening    9 

Cap  rock ...    2 

Second  opening 4 

The  ore  is  found  in  flat  sheeti*,  and  Ls  Smithsonite,  blende,  and  lead,  the  former  l)eing 
rather  impure.  The  present  parties  have  been  working  here  for  the  la.st  seven  years. 
The  annual  product  has  been  as  follows:  Lead  ore,  11,000  pounds;  Smithsonite, .%  tons; 
blende,  ^i55  tons.  The  ground  here  seems  to  be  pretty  much  worked  out,  the  product 
being  chiefly  derived  from  tJie  old  workings. 
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Speiusley  &  Co.  Tliis  is  also  on  the  land  of  Dr.  Stanley,  and  is  a  short  distance  east 
of  the  preceding.  It  is  an  east  and  west  ranj^,  situated  a  little  north  of  the  Diybone 
Hollow  range.  The  range  is  130  feet  wide,  so  far  as  has  been  worked,  and  may  prove 
to  be  200  feet  in  width  each  way  from  the  center.  The  ore  makes  in  pitches,  and  tlie 
sheet  varies  in  size  according  to  the  number  of  feeders  coming  in  from  above.  The  lead 
ore  occurs  much  mixed  with  rock,  which  necessitates  crushing  and  jigging  the  entire 
product. 

The  lot  worked  by  these  parties  consists  of  about  six  acres,  of-  which  only  about  one- 
sixth  has  been  exploi-ed.  The  ore  is  blende  and  lead  ore;  some  Smithsonite  is  said  t6 
be  found  in  the  north  and  northwest  portions  of  the  ground,  while  the  blende  is  found 
ill  the  southern  part.  The  amount  of  water  here  is  small,  and  is  all  removed  by  bail- 
ing, and  hoisting  in  a  barrel  containing  about  50  gallons. 

Three  shafts  have  have  been  sunk,  one  of  which  is  down  to  the  Blue  limestone,  and 
ia  100  feet  deep 

The  company  have  operated  here  for  six  years,  with  tlie  following  product: 

Blende.  Lead  ore. 

Year.  lone.  lbs. 

1871 70  60,000 

1872  150  120,000 

1873 350  150,000 

1874 250  160,000 

1875 300  257,000 

1876 325  300,000 

Siddel  &  Co.  They  are  situated  on  the  same  range,  worked  in  the  same  opening  as 
Spensley  &  Co.,  and  are  located  about  150  feet  east  of  them.  They  are  the  most  east- 
erly of  all  the  diggings  in  this  vicinity.  One  shaft  has  been  sunk,  and  the  ore  has  been 
found  to  make  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding,  except  that  this  ground  already 
furnishes  some  Smithsonite  from  the  north  side.  These  parties  have  been  working  here 
for  the  last  five  years,  during  which  time  the  average  annual  product  has  been  as  fol- 
lows:    Lead  ore,  70,000  lbs.;  Smithsonite,  85  tons;  blende,  70  tons. 

Flynn,  Lynch  &  Co.  On  Dr.  Stanley's  ground,  and  about  ^300  feet  southeast  of 
Spensley  &  Co.  Their  ground  is  a  lot  250  by  350  feet.  One  ahait  has  been  sunk  here 
80  feet  to  the  top  of  the  opening,  which  is  here  6  feet  high  and  100  feet  wide.  The 
ground  produces  lead  ore  and  blende,  occurring  in  a  flat  sheet,  mixed  with  the  top  layer 
of  the  Blue  limestone  and  some  pipe  clay.  The  company  has  been  working  alwut  five 
years,  since  whi(^h  time,  to  October,  1874,  they  have  produced  2">0,000  lbs.  of  lead  ore 
and  7(X)  tons  of  blende. 

Robinson's  Diggings.  Situated  about  300  feet  southeast  of  the  preceding,  on  the 
ground  of  Mr.  Barnard.  These  diggings  are  not  being  worked  at  present,  lliey  were 
commenced  in  the  winter  of  1871-2,  and  proiluced  4,500  lbs.  of  lead  ore  and  al)Out  9 
tons  of  blende  in  the  first  two  j^ears. 

Williams  &  Edwards.  Situated  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Lampe  and  about  500  feet 
west  of  the  diggings  of  Blackney  &  Co.,  previously  described.  They  are  part  of  the 
Spensley  and  Lynch  range. 

The  works  are  in  the  Brown-rock,  which  here  appears  to  divide  into  three  subordinate 
openings.     A  section  of  their  working  shaft  is  as  follows,  all  in  the  Galena  hmestone: 

Feet. 
Galena  limestone 40 

First  opening 3 

Soft,  unproductive  ground 8 

Second  optniing 3 

Soft.,  unproductive  ground 8 

Tlilrd  opening  to  top  o^  Blue  hiiiestone 3 
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These  diggings  consist  partly  of  old,  and  partly  of  new  workings.    Ci-oss  cut  drifts 

are  run  through  the  old  works  in  search  of  new  ground,  lead  ore  being  usually  found  in 

the  lowest  opening.    These  parties  have  been  working  since  1870,  and  their  product  is 

as  follows: 

Lead  ore^       Smlthioulte^ 

Year,  lb».  tons. 

1870 70,000              70 

1871 70,000              70 

1872 80,000              80 

1873 90,000              90 

1874 90,000              90 


The  production  of  the  years  1875  and  1876  was  net  ascertained. 

Harris  A  Stanley.    Situated  on  the  ground  of  Dr.  Stanley,  about  .'JOO  feet  north  of 

the  windmill  on  Kennedy  &  Ck).'8  ground,  previously  described.    These  diggings  are 

quite  dry,  being  drained  by  the  windmill  pump.    ITie  range  appears  to  be  a  branch  of 

the  Drybone  Hollow  range,  about  500  feet  long,  miming  in  a  north  and  south  direction. 

There  are  two  principal  openings  exhibited  in  the  following  section  of  their  working 

shaft: 

Feet, 

Galena  limestone 30 

First  opening 3 

Cap  rock  (liniestone) 7 

Second  opening 6 

The  ore  occurs  as  usual  in  this  distinct,  in  flat  sheets.  These  pa:  ties  have  been  work- 
ing here  since  September,  1871,  since  which  time  to  October,  1874,  the  total  product  was 
as  follows:  lead  ore,  40,000  pounds;  blende,  135  tons;  Smithsonile,  75  tons. 

Rowe  &  Co.  Situated  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  28,  T.  7,  R.  1  E,  comprising  160 
acres.  This  is  an  east  and  west  range,  known  a«»  the  Duustjin,  discovered  in  1846,  and 
worked  continuously  since.  •  It  is  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  200  feet  wide.  The  range 
b  worked  in  the  Brown-rock  opening,  chiefly  for  Smithsonite  and  lead  ore.  There  are 
three  w^orking  shafts  from  50  to  75  feet  deep.  The  opening  is  from  5  to  20  feet  high. 
Their  annual  product  is  stated  at,  lead  ore,  50,000  lbs.,  and  Smithsonite,  50  tons.  • 

This  was  aU  that  could  be  elicited  relative  to  this  ground,  as  the  owners  were  quite 
reticent  on  the  subject. 

The  foregoing  comprise  all  the  diggings  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Highland,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  (Rowe  &  Co.)  they  are  all  embraced  in  a  tract  of  land 
not  exceeding  forty  acres  in  extent.  The  same  general  geological  characteristics  x»ic- 
vail  in  all,  and  they  are  nearly  all  connected  together  in  the  workings.  The  ore  in  most 
of  them  has  to  be  crashed  and  jigged,  and  all  except  Kennedy  and  Maguire  have  to 
haul  their  wash  dirt  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to  water. 

In  these  diggings,  the  openings  below  the  top  of  tlie  Blue  limestone  have  never  been 
worked  or  even  prospected.  If  the  several  land-owners  would  take  some  concerted  ac- 
tion, a  level  might  be  run  up  the  Drybone  Hollow,  which  woild  drain  them  to  any  depth 
required.  Such  a  work,  however,  should  l)e  preceded  by  boring,  to  ascertain  the  pres- 
ence of  flat  sheets  in  the  lower  openings,  the  existence  of  wiiicu  is  not  improbable. 

Mr.  Solomon  Spensley,  who  is  well  informed  on  the  subject,  says  that  the  annual  av- 
erage product  of  the  mines  is  approximately  as  follows:  Lead  ore,  1,000,000  tt)S.;  dry- 
bone, 1,^350  tons;  blende,  1,200  tons.  In  addition  to  the  preceding,  there  are  some  »iig- 
gings  situated  south  of  the  village  of  Highland. 

Davis  &  Co.  Situated  near  the  S.  E.  cor.  of  Sec.  5,  T.  6,  R.  1  E.  This  is  a  north- 
west and  southeast  range,  discovered  by  a  Mr.  Styles  in  1862.    It  has  been  pix)ved  to  a 
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dislaiiw  of  I'lO  ftet,  \iitb  an  artTage  »-idth  of  40  feet.  The  o|)eiiui(t  is  in  the  BroiiTn 
iwk,  cud  from  four  to  six  fett  hiijh.  Thore  are  two  shaf!.*.  each  about  il)  fiy;t  lU-ty. 
T)ie  ore  ociurs  in  Hut  sluvtii.  and  h  mostly  Suiitlisonitf  and  blende  in  about  equal  (juuu- 
titie'i,  contuiiiin^  little  lead  ore.    The  groiiud  was  fonuerly  workeil  cliielly  for  |;leiide. 

llie  ground  is  estimatvd  to  have  pnwluced  'J, 400  tons  of  bk-nde,  and  1,Ukj  tons  of 
Sniitbaonite  wince  lfft)2.  Tlieir  present  annual  product  is  blende,  200  tons,  and  t^iuitli- 
BOnite,  I'lO  tons. 

Manniug  &  DeUney.  Situated  about  600  feet  wcat  of  the  prece<lin(f.  It  is  an  ea,-! 
and  west  mnge  which  wan  discovered  twenty  jeiUB  liince,  and  lias  been  worked  by  wv- 
eral  diflereat  ])arties,  who  have  proved  the  tTOUnd  in  the  Drown-rock  oiieuiu({  for  a  dy*- 
tunce  of  GO')  feet.  The  present  parties  have  worked  it  for  tlie  past  four  yyars,  jirinei- 
pully  for  SmiUisoniie,  no  blende  being:  found  until  the  Kjiriuf^  of  lcj74.  The  deepe.->t 
Hhaft  u  only  40  fe^.-t;  sunk  to  the  top  of  the  Blue  hmoitone,  wliich  ix  here  estimated  lit 
2-'i  feet,  'the  St.  Peteni  atandatone  is  plainly  seen  in  the  valley  a  short  diKtiuiue  below. 
The  t'round  produce.1 600  t«ns  of  Sniithsouite  during  the  yeiirs  1>!73  and  ltfT4.  The 
diggingB  are  quite  dry. 

HornMnoggle  RidRe.  Situated  on  tlie  N.  E.  qr.  of  See.  5,  T.  6.  R.  1  E.  Tl.is  is  an 
east  and  west  range  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  which  was  discovered  about  twenty-five 
years  since,  and  worked  for  lead  ore  in  the  Brown-rock  opening;  but  is  now  pretty  much 
worked  out.  ITie  only  ore  found  on  the  ridge  is  drybone,  llie  present  annual  pnxiuc- 
tion  is  about  l,.iOO  tons. 

Beginning  at  the  eastern  end,  and  going  west,  the  following  parties  are  working: 

JoMepli  fall.    Worked  here  since  1871,  amount  pr<>duced  untaiown. 

Borey  &  Newmeyer.     Worked  since  1872,  produced  l,-iOOt«ns. 

Brmneu&  Kclley.    Worked  on  a  lot  here  20  yeare,  product  1,000  tons. 

LINDEN  DISTRICT. 

The  principal  diggings  in  this  district  are  those  of  the  Linden  Mining  Co.,  owned  by 
Messrs.  J,  J.  HosB  and  Wm.  T,  Henry,  of  Mineral  Point.  Tlie  property  consists  of  the 
E.  hf.  of  E.  lit.  of  Pec,  G,  W.  hf.  of  See.  5,  N.  E.  qr.  of  S.  W.  .|r.  of  Sec.  T.  N.  E.  qr. 
of  S.  E.  qr.  of  .Sei'.  T,  S.  hf.  of  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec. «.  S.  W.  qr.  ot  S.  E.  qr.  of  SW-.  s,  N. 
W.  qr.  of  X.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  17,  S  hf.  ot  N.  E.  -ir-  of  Sec.  17.  all  in  T.  o.  K.  2  E.,  and  is 
situated  u  short  ihstanc*  west  of  the  village  of  Linden,  'lliey  were  liist  oiniicd  in  lS51. 
and  worked  by  vavio'is  iiartiea  up  to  IV-:!,  altogether  tor  lead  ore.  and  in  the  middle 
W-iU  of  the  liidena  limestone.  Prior  to  I8.>"t,  they  are  said  to  have  produced  4O,0iiO.(H>} 
V.S.  ,.l  lead  ore. 

In  l'<-tl  they  were  1.0ught  by  a  Kttsburg  company,  and  ojn'rated  with  a  water  wheel, 
in  the  u]<pi'r  and  loiver  pipe-day  openings,  ali4)  tor  leaid  ore.  The  amount  of  leu<l  on' 
jiriHliiced  by  thi'iii  wax  about  r<OU,000  pounds  ptYUiinuui.  llie  works  finally  became  un- 
pnifitiible.  and  were  pusi)eiided  by  tlieni  in  I'^'S.  In  lliis  condition  they  reuiaim-d  until 
tin:  sjiriiig  of  1^'74,  when  they  were  bought  by  Mei-s-n^.  Kofs  i  Henry,  by  whom  work 
wa^  resumed  in  .April.  They  are  now  operat.Ml  for  blende  or  biackjiu-k.  Smill;,-f..ml.' 
and  such  lead  fire  as  incidentally  occurs  with  il.  On  retnining  work  the  principal  op,- 
rii(i'ii!s  of  the  first  six  months  were  cleaning  out  the  old  shaft*  and  drifts,  erecting  a  nca- 
engine  iif  thirty  horse  jHiwer,  with  a  Uf(  puni|>.  together  with  the  necessary  buildings,  and 
other  niacliiiiety.  Ihe  sheets  worked  here  have  a  singular  cnuplicatioii  of  '■  Hals  and 
]iitilii«,"  iHith  in  their  connect  ion  with  each  other,  and  in  resjiect  to  their  geneKilcouiv.'. 
whicheimlK.-bi'stundi'rstoodliy  reference  to  Plate  XXX.  The  linesmnrked  North,  Sinitli. 
and  Middle  pitches,  an'  inclined  and  fiat  sheeln,  consisting  chiefly  of  blende,  which  ate  new 
1p  ■ill,,' worked.  Tlie  fhadeii  [I'irtions  represent  the  gniimil  worked  out,  but  leaving  aloii; 
the  sides  of  the  workings,  and  on  the  unworkeil  portions  of  the  sevend  pitclie«,  aslici-l  ol 
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blende  mixed  with  lead  ore  and  associate  minerals,  of  from  one  to  three  feet  thick.  At- 
iention  is  here  called  to  the  remarkable  curvature  of  the  sheets  or  pitches.  Beginning 
at  the  well  shaft,  they  take  a  northeasterly  course,  curving  around  to  a  northwesterly 
one  at  the  engine  shaft,  and  finally  to  a  westerly  one  at  the  west  pump  shaft.  But  one 
parallel  case  is  known  in  the  entire  Lead  region.  It  is  the  Watkins  range  of  tlie  Dodge- 
ville  district,  situated  in  the  same  opening,  and  worked*  for  Uie  same  ore. 

Although  the  blende  usually  occurs  in  a  large  sheet,  yet  it  is  frequently  connected 
with  two  or  three  parallel  smaller  ones  by  veins  or  **  pitches."  The  sheet  often  contains 
detached  pieces  of  the  wall  or  cap-rock,  of  various  sizes,  completely  surrounded  by  ore. 
Large  pockets  occur  in  the  bed,  lined  with  very  handsome  crystals  of  calcite,  one  of 
which,  recently  removed  from  the  mine,  measures  five  feet  by  two. 

Another  peculiarity  noticed  waa  the  fin  ing  of  several  pieces  weighing  from  one  to 
^Ye  pounds,  composed  of  wall-rock  and  ore,  which  were  rounded  and  worn  smooth,  re- 
sembling small  drift  bowlders.  They  were  found  in  the  lower  pipe-clay  opening,  and 
had  probably  been  detached  from  the  wall,  at  its  junction  with  the  ore.  They  must  have 
undergone  considerable  erosion  and  transportation,  or  movement,  by  subterranean  cur- 
rents of  water. 

The  workings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  eng"ne  shaft  were  first,  examined.  They  extend 
in  a  westerly  «iirection  a  distance  of  1,300  feet,  and  have  l-»een  worked  to  a  width  of  45 
feet,  leaving  a  shcet*of  blende  on  the  northern  side  from  one  to  three  feet  thick.  It  has 
l)een  proved  by  a  cross  cut  to  connect  through  to  the  north  pitch,  a  distance  of  180  feet. 
The  same  sheet  has  been  worked  in  a  southerly  direction  nearly  to  the  well  shaft,  a  dis- 
tance of  600  feet,  leaving  a  large  slieet  of  blende  on  its  eastern  side.  These  workings 
are  in  the  glass- rock  opening,  and  about  twenty  feet  above  the  St.  Peters  sandstone. 

The  following  section  of  the  engine  shaft  will  explain  their  situation : 

Ft.       Jn, 

Dump  rock,  clay  and  soil 15 

Galena  limestone 72         6 

Blue  limestone 0  6 

Pipe  clay 1 

Glassrock   5 

Glass-rock  opening  (workings) 4 

BufF  limestone  to  bottom  of  shaft 8 

Bufl^"  limestone  to  St.  Peters  sandstone 16        ',, 


Total 128        OO 


The  workings  at  the  well  shaft  were  next  examined.  They  are  in  the  Brown-rock 
division  of  the  Galena  limestone,  and  about  26  feet  above  the  lower  workings.  As  will 
be  seen  on  reference  to  the  map,  the  ground  is  worked  in  an  irregular  shape  about  300 
feet  long,  by  150  feet  wide 

It  is  estimated  that  |200,000  worth  of  ore  has  been  taken,  in  the  course  of  all  opera- 
tions, from  this  small,  irregular  piece  of  ground.  It  was  full  of  large  flat  sheets  and 
pitches,  and  was  worked  in  some  places  to  a  height  of  20  feet.  It  now  produces  'SO  tons 
of  zinc  ore  per  week,  and  considerable  lead  ore.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  ore  niised  by 
numerous  miners  working  here  on  tribute. 

Fig.  19  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  flat  and  pitching  sheets  are  connected  in 
the  ground.    It  is  taken  from  a  point  on  the  south  pitch,  northeast  of  the  well  shaft. 

Two  sheets  were  observed.    One,  A,  coming  down  through  the  drift,  and  pitching  to 
the  south,  and  the  other  coming  in  from  the  north  on  a  flat  E,  making  a  pitch  to  D, 
a  second  at  flat  C,  and  a  second  pitch  at  B,  through  the  floor  of  the  drift.     At  B  it  is  only 
about  three  feet  distant  from  the  sheet  A.    It  is  known  from  the  extension  of  the  wor^ 
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connected  with  the  engine  shaft  that  the  two  unite  below  and  make  a  larjfc  sheet  (as  ia 
usually  the  case),  which  continues  down  to  the  lower  openinjf. 

At  the  west  pump  shaft 
a  winze'  was  sunk  by  a  Pm.  19. 

former  coinjHuij  to  a 
depth  of  40 -feet  in  the 
St.  Peters  sandstone,  with 
the  intention  of  penetmt- 
intr  through  the  forma- 
tion. Asiuall  amount  of 
IJende  is  said  to  hare 
been  found,  but  no  regu- 
lar sheet.  ConsidcniUe 
ferru((inous.  watUT  was 
also  found. 

There  appears  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  ground 
should  not  continue  remunerative  for  a  long  time,  us  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  work, 
and  the  amount  of  water  relatively  small.  It  seems  quite  likely  that  these  ranges  may 
connect  on  the  north  with  Morrison's  diggings,  p.  729,  and  on  the  south  with  the  Faul  dig- 
^K^i  P'  '^^t  should  the  latter  prove  true  the  mines  would  all  drain  into  the  creek  near 
Lindt'n,  and  be  worked  at  much  less  expense. 

It  ia  estimated  by  the  owners  th<it  during  the  first  six  months  of  their  operation,  the 
mine  produced  ten  tons  of  zinc  ores  per  day;  and  from  that  tim"  to  the  present  it  has 
produced  twenty  tons  of  line  per  day,  and  more  than  300,000  pounds  of  lead  ore  per 
annum.  The  value  of  all  ores  for  the  last  two  years  isestJmated  at  f  WO  per  day.  The 
mine  now  furnishes  constant  employment  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  miners  and  other 
employcit.  Hie  owners  have  lately  introduced  the  Ingcrsol)  pneumatic  drill  with  air 
compressor;  and  use  Rend  rock  extensively,  the  eiplosions  b.-ing  dliected  by  an  electric 

PoaJ,  HaiTctt  &  Tredinnick  Bros.    S.  W.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr..  Sec.  S,  T.  -•-,  B.  2  K. 
This  is  a  very  old  mine,  the  property  of  Mr.  Jolm 
'**'      *  _     Heathcock,   known    ii.-^    I,  e    Kolwtta   nune,   on 

which  work  hiul  been   diacontinned  for  severiJ 
„  ^         T; '  years,   until   186)1,  when  it  waa  ajjain  resumed. 

iJu^ L    The  present  paity  hiive  Iwen  working  aliout  four 

^  years,  and  have  sunk  ten  xhaf ta  from  4U  to70  feet 

'  deep.    The  water  is  removed  by  two  horve  pumps. 

*  To  the  west  of  the  alwvc  partien,  and  on  the  same 

J  range,  are  KlKSelbury  Bros.,  Hnmnierson  an;t 

■.  Z  Trewatha.     Also  on  the  eiist  end  of  the  same 

range  are  t!ie   Poad  Bros.,  Tretlinnick,  VirtI 

and  Gea4-h. 

The  Bobartfl  tantre  has  been  traced  for  a  dis- 
tance of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  (he  ore  being  found 
in  flat  sheets,  2f>  fcr't  above  the  glass  rock.  The 
manner  in  which  the  ore  is  deposited  ia  veiy  re- 
markable, and  is  shown  in  the  annexed  sketch, 
from  which  it  apjieats  that  t'l"  order  of  deposition 
was,  1st,  pyrites;  2tl,  blende;  -1'',  galenite,  Tlua 
locaUties  in  the  Lead  region  from  which  cerussite  is  ol>  aineil. 
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The  three  mmes  on  the  Robart's  range  are  estimated  to  produce  annually  200,000 
pounds  of  lead  ore,  and  100  tons  of  blende. 

.  Treglown  &  Sons  and  Capt.  Wicks.  S.  W.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  8,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Heathcock  branch.  Wearing  &  Goldsworthy,  owners.  This  range  was  dis- 
covered about  forty  years  ago,  and  has  been  worked  continuously  ever  since.  The  present 
company  have  been  working  it  during  the  last  two  years  in  the  glass-rock  opening. 
The  ore  is  found  about  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface;  the  width  of  the  range  is  45 
feet,  drained  by  a  level  40  rods  long.  In  foimer  years  it  was  worked  for  Smithsonite  at 
higher  levels,  and  was  quite  productive.  Its  present  annual  production  is,  lead  ore, 
6,000  pounds;  blende,  100  tons. 

Adams  &  Son  and  Bowden.  These  parties  are  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
southwest  of  Treglown  &  Wicks.  They  have  been  working  during  the  last  seven 
years  on  the  Morrison  range,  producing  arjiually  about  50  tons  of  Smithsonite,  and 
7,000  pounds  of  lead  ore.  Water  was  removed  from  these  diggings  by  drilling  a  hole 
down  to  the  glass-rock  opening. 

David  Morrison  Dig^in^s.  W.  hf .  of  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  8.  The  range  is  about  700 
yards  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  has  a  general  north  and  south  course.  The  range  was 
discovered  in  1846,  and  worked  at  various  times  for  lead  ore  to  1874.  Mr.  Morrison 
then  opened  the  main  sheet  of  blende,  since  which  time  the  production  has  been  as  fol- 
lows: in  1874,  90  tons;  in  1875,  106  tons.  During  the  present  year  the  mine  has  not 
been  worked,  although  it  is  still  good.  The  range  is  drained  by  a  level  350  feet  long. 
The  ore  is  found  in  flat  sheets  from  7  to  10  inches  thick,  on  the  top  of  the  glass  rock. 

Richards  &  Faul  Bros.  These  diggings  are  situated  in  the  village  of  Linden,  near 
the  S.  E.  comer  of  section  8,  on  land  owned  by  Wm.  George.  The  ore  is  found  under 
the  glass  rock  in  a  flat  she^t  from  10  to  12  inches  thick,  from  15  to  25  feet  in  width,  and 
from  13  to  30  feet  below  the  surface.  The  water  is  removed  by  a  drain  a)x)ut  150  feet 
long.  This  mine  was  discovered  in  May,  1875.  From  that  time  to  May,  1876,  they 
produced  80,000  Iba.  of  lead  ore,  and  150  tons  of  blonde.  During  July,  August  and 
September,  1870,  tliey  have  produced  35,000  tt)S.  of  lead  ore,  and  40  tons  of  blende. 

Thomas  Tamblin.  Zinc  ores  were  discovered  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  the  N.  W.  qr  of 
Sec.  10,  T.  5,  R.  2  E.,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1875,  on  the  land  of  Mrs.  Thos.  Shore. 
The  general  course  of  the  range  is  nearly  east  and  west,  and  is  now  worked  at  an  average 
depth  of  10  feet  below  the  .surface,  and  has  been  proved  to  a  distance  of  40  feet.  The 
ore  was  found  as  a  flat  sheet  of  dry  bone,  cropping  out  at  the  foot  of  a  hill;  on  working 
into  the  hill  the  amount  of  Smithsonite  was  found  to  dimirash,  and  tlie  blende  to  in- 
crease; which  seems  to  be  an  indication  that  the  Smithsonite  is  a  secondary  product, 
derived  from  the  blende.  It  is  estimated  that  two  miners  can  produce  here  100  tons  of 
zinc  ore  per  annum. 

R.  S.  &  W,  J.  Jacobs.  S.  E.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  and  S.  W.  qr  of  S.  E.  qr.  section 
7,  T.  5,  R.  2  E.  This  mine  was  discovered  in  March,  1875.  There  are  here  four  east 
and  west  sheets,  from  four  to  six  feet  wide  and  from  four  to  six  inches  thick  in  the  upper 
pipe-clay  opening,  separated  from  each  other  by  six  or  eight  feet  of  unproductive  rock. 
They  are  worked  about  20  feet  below  the  surface.  There  is  but  a  small  amount  of 
water,  which  is  bailed  out.  Some  very  large  isolated  masses  of  lead  ore  have  been 
found  here,  one  of  which,  weighing  1,527  lbs.,  was  sent  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 
Small  quantities  of  zinc  ores  are  also  found.  The  mine  produced  during  the  year  1875, 
of  lead  ore,  70,000  ll>s.,  and  in  1876,  40,000  lbs.  The  mine  has  not  been  worked  much 
during  this  summer,  as  the  owners  are  engaged  in  farming. 
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DODGEVILLE  DISTRICT. 

The  mines  of  tliia  dintrict  comprise  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  villofte;  the 
dnc  OR  ditj:gin(,'H  tiitiiatcd  about  two  mileB  east  of  the  village,  and  those  on  Van  Meter 'a 
mrvey,  about  four  miles  west  of  tiie  town. 

The  ino«t  productive  and  profitable  are  tboae  Bituated  east  of  the  village,  worked  for 
di7boDe,  blende  and  lead  ore. 

Eran  Williums*  Mine;*.  S.  \V.  qt.  of  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25,  T.  6.  R.  S  E.  These  miaea 
were  discovered  in  1KJ4,  and  were  worked  at  intervals  until  185;).  Since  Uien  Mr,  Wil- 
liauia  haK  workinl  ilfui  continuously  to  date.  The  ore  is  found  in  flat  sheeU  about  100 
feet  wide  in  the  loner  beds  of  the  Galena  Lmestone;  and  the  ground  is  drained  by  a 
level  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  The  annexed  eketch,  made  froiu  an  undertfround  sur- 
vey, shows  some  of  the  more  recent  works. 


Mr.  ^^'illialn»  rstiiinites  lliat  IIiLb  ranpe  haa  aveniiji'd  .Vl.OOO  poiinils  of  b-ad  ore  per 
annum  dnrinj;  llir  l;ist  twenty  yeare.  Previous  to  ISffi,  they  were  worked  eiclusively 
for  lead  on-.  Sineu  tlien  they  lun-e  avewgred  100  tons  per  annum  of  blende;  tlic  pro- 
duction ri-iuff  in  sonv  yeiirs  to  200  tons.  During'  the  present  year  (ISi'li)  two  men  have 
been  eniployi-il  herL%  ajid  liiive  produced  ;30.000  |iouiids  of  leiid  ore  and  125  tons  of 
blende. 

In  Kovenil^r,  i^l\  Mr.  Williams  commenced  working  about  700  feet  south  of  the 
precilinB  Im'iilion.  A  fliit  alieet  was  found  here  at  a  deptli  of  90  feet,  and  ha*  Iwen 
provi-d  horiitontiilly  a.  ilistance  of  60  feet.  Tliis  mine  in  the  pawt  ytar  has  produced,  lead 
ore  IS.OiX)  |ionnd*;  likiide,  50  tons. 

In  Jidy.  l^Tli,  Mr.  Williams  sunk  a  HJiatt  2-')  feet  deep  aljout  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of 
the  cntiT  of  .'^.■<',  2':  and  iliscovered  a  flat  sheet  of  blende  alwut  five  inches  thick,  from 
wliicU  be  liaji  ohtiiinrd  about  three  tons  of  blende. 

Owens  &  I'liwell.  (.in  tli--  S.  W.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  2.'j  are  some  small  drj-bone 
dij.TTings  on  Mr.  Williams'  land.  Tlu'ei"  men  are  employeil  here,  producing  five  tons  of 
on'  jM'r  annum,     TliU  is  knn«-n  as  Roumbi'  ran*,"'. 

JaavK,  Karnijcer  &  Oweiix.  S,  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  2\  near  the  west  line 
of  the  9«'tiuii  on  i:van  Williams'  land.    This  is,  aji  old  ranjre  which  has  been  worked 
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fiince  its  discovery  in  1849.  The  range  is  drained  by  a  level  300  yards  long.  The  ore  is 
found  in  fiat  she^^ts,  from  4o  to  80  feet  below  the  surface.  Five  shafts  are  now  open. 
These  diggings  produce  only  lead  ore.  The  aimual  product  is  valued  at  from  $3,000  to 
$5,000. 

Mrddth  Evans.  N.  E.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25,  on  John  Williams'  land.  These 
diggings  are  on  Morgan  Jones'  old  range,  and  have  been  worked  during  the  last  four 
years  for  Smithsonite.  During  the  present  year  (1876)  lead  ore  and  blende  have  been 
discovered,  and  65,000  pounds  of  lead  ore  have  been  produced  and  considerable  blende. 

Hu^^li  Jones.  N.  E.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  25.  These  diggings  are  on  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Watkins  range.  Tliey  were  discovered  in  1848.  The  present  party  com- 
menced work  ui  1864.  The  ore  is  found  in  an  irregular  flat  sheet,  from  100  to  200  feet 
wide,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Galena  Umestone.  Its  position  will  be  ))e8t  understood 
by  reference  to  the  diagram  of  the  Watkins  range.  The  annual  product  of  this 
mine  is,  lead  ore,  25,000  pounds,  blende,  150  tons. 

Hendy,  Davey,  Sobey  &  Co.  N.  W.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  36,  T.  6,  R.  3  E. 
These  diggings  comprise  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the  Watkins  range. 
Their  position  is  explained  on  the  annexed  map. 

Several  persons  have  been  engaged  in  mining  here  for  a  number  of  years.  The  ore 
is  blende  and  lead  ore,  found  in  a  flat  sheet  in  the  same  opening  and  position  as  in  the 
Hugh  Jones  diggings.  The  works,  extend  eastward  and  will  ultimately  connect  with 
tliem,  the  intervening  space  being  about  100  feet.  The  mine  has  been  and  is  now  quite 
pnxluctive,  the  exact  amount  could  not  be  ascertained. 

Sanmel  Clegg.  N.  E.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  26,  T.  6,  R.  3  E.  The  land  is  owned 
by  Mr.  A.  P.  Thompson,  of  Buffalo.  The  ore  is  found  in  a  flat  sheet  in  the  glass-rock 
opening,  and  is  obtained  from  tliree  shafts,  each  100  feet  deep.  Lead  ore  only  is  pro- 
duced; it  was  discovered  in  1870,  and  produced  in  that  year  20,000  pounds.  Since  that 
time  to  October  1,  1876  the  total  product  has  l)een  600,000  pounds. 

Wm.  Carter  &  Owens.  W.  hf .  of  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  26.  Owner  of  land,  A.  P.  Thomp- 
son of  Burtalo.  This  is  known  as  Edward  Edwards'  range,  and  was  discovered  in  1853. 
The  range  has  a  general  north  and  soutli  course,  but  with  some  irregularities.  It  was 
worked  north  500  feet,  then  west  600  feet,  tlien  nortli;  the  north  and  south  portions 
))eing  the  most  productive  of  lead  ore.  Tlie  mine  is  quite  wet,  but  is  drained  by  a  level  . 
about  2,000  feet  long.  The  nmnber  of  shafts  is  nine,  the  greatest  depth  below  the  sur- 
face being  70  feet.  The  length  of  the  drift  is  1,250  feet.  Mr.  Carter  has  been  working 
this  mine  for  six  years.  During  that  time  the  product  of  the  east  and  west  portion  has 
been  65,000  pounds  of  lead  ore  annually,  and  in  the  north  and  south  portions  150,000 
pounds  per  annum,  with  the  same  expense. 

Other  parties  working  in  this  vicinity  are  Nicholas  Bailey  &  Co.  and  John  Bosan- 
CO  &  C^). 

J(»sepli  Pearee  Diggings.  This  mme  is  situated  in  tlie  village  of  Dodgeville,  a 
short  distance  northwest  of  the  court  house.  It  is  known  as  the  Lowry  range,  and  was 
discovered  in  1836.  It  was  not  worked  from  1850  to  1870,  when  Mr.  Pearee  commenced 
work  on  it,  and  has  worked  it  continuously  ever  since.  It  is  worked  exclusively  for  lead  . 
ore,  which  is  found  in  tumbling  openings  and  in  flat  sheets  from  50  to  70  feet  wide. 
The  range  is  drained  by  a  level  800  feet  long  to  a  depth  of  30  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  deei)est  shaft-  is  80  feet. 

There  is  considerable  water  in  the  mines,  but  much  less  than  there  was  25  years  since. 
The  water  is  removed  by  a  horse  pump  worked  during  the  daytime.  The  length  of  the 
range,  so  far  as  it  has  been  worked,  is  1,000  feot.  During  the  last  two  years  this  mine 
has  produced  200,000  i)0und9  of  lead  ore;  previous  to  this  it  only  paid  expenses. 

Lanildy  Range.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  28,  T.  6,  R.  3  E.  T\m  range  has  been  workedcon- 
tiiiuoiisly  for  a  great  many  years,  and  now  gives  employment  to  four  men.    It  pro- 
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daoes  lead  ore  to  the  amount  of  about  30,000  pounds  per  gj^nnTn,    Four  years  ago  ltd 
annual  product  was  dOO,OOU  pounds. 

Porter's  Grove  Diggings. 

These  mines  are  situated  in  town  6,  range  4  east.  At  present  the  following  mines  are 
in  operation : 

Union  Mine,  Wm.  Hendy  &  Co.  Situated  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec. 
28.  The  ore  produced  is  lead,  and  in  tumbling  openings,  at  a  depth  of  70  feet  and  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  green  rock.  From  two  to  five  men  are  employed.  The  min  e 
is  drained  by  a  level  one-quarter  of  a  mile  long. 

Ridgeway  Mine,  Wm.  Hendy  &  Co.  Situated  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  of 
Sec.  21.  This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  same  parties  as  the  preceding,  and 
is  on  the  same  range,  which  is  known  as  the  north  and  south  branch  lot  From  two  to 
four  men  are  employed.  It  is  also  drained  by  a  level  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  The 
mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ore  is  also  the  same.  The  present  owners  commenced  opeiu- 
ting  them  in  1872;  since  then  the  product  of  lead  ore  is  as  follows: 

Union  Bidgrway 

Mine.  Mine. 

1872 300,000  tt)8.  44,000  lbs. 

1873 85,000  "  44,000    " 

1874 16,000  "  6:3,000 

1875 38,000  "  44,000 

1876  to  Oct.  1st 22,000  "  17,000    " 

Frank,  Farwell  &  Co.  S.  E.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  23.  These  parties  commenced 
working  on  the  Wakefield  range  in  Oct.,  1875.  Previous  to  that  time  it  liad  not  been 
worked  for  twenty  years.  Most  of  the  workings  are  at  a  depth  of  35  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, although  some  are  as  deep  as  60  feet.  The  work  is  chiefly  removing  pillars  of  lead 
ore  which  have  been  left  from  former  operations.  The  product  from  Oct.,  1875,  to  Oct., 
1876,  has  been  14,000  tt>8. 

Other  piirties  mining  in  this  vicinity  are  Jolin  and  Thomas  PauII,  of  Ridgeway,  pro- 

duaiig  lead  ore. 

Van  Meter's  Survey. 

On  the  N.  hf.  ot  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  18,  T.  5,  R.  3  E.,  are  three  very  large  ranges 
which  have  not  to  our  knowledge  been  reported.  Their  general  course  is  N.  W.  and  S. 
E.,  and  thoy  are  crossed  by  numerous  north  and  south  crevices.  It  is  at  these  crossings 
that  th(i  largest  bodies  of  ore  are  found.  The  ore  is  g.denite,  and  is  entirely  free  from 
any  mixture  of  zinc  ores.    It  is  found  in  the  green-rock  opening. 

The  northernmost  of  the  three  ranges,  known  as  the  Duke  Smith,  contained  an  open- 
ing in  placeri  oO  fi'et  wide,  somewhat  intersected  with  bars.  It  was  worked  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  in  length,  and  produced  about  half  a  million  pounds  of  lead  ore.  It  has 
not  been  worked  since  18-">^. 

A  short  distance  south  of  this  is  a  parallel  range  which  produced  over  200,000  tt>s.  in 
a  di«<taiice  of  a)x)ut  100  feet.    Tlic  opening  was  about  :30  feet  wide. 

The  third  parallel  range,  300  feet  south  of  the  Duke  Sniitli  range,  has  been  worked 
since  the  winter  of  187:i-4,  by  Mr.  Jolm  Hutchinson  of  Mineral  Point.  The  lead  ore 
occurs  in  larpj  pockets  containing  crj'stalline  pieces  of  from  one  to  five  hundred  pounds 
weight.  The  opening  is  in  the  green  rock  and  is  fi-om  ten  to  twelve  feet  high.  This 
range  has  been  the  least  worked  of  all,  but  formerly  produced  about  100,000  pounds. 
It  now  yields  ore  of  tlie  value  of  $5  per  day  when  worked.  None  of  the  ranges  have  been 
worked  to  any  great  depth,  and  all  were  abandoned  with  ore  going  down  in  the  cre- 
vices, llie  gradual  diminution  of  water  in  tlie  co.mtry  has  now  made  it  possible  to  re- 
sume work. 
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Powell  &  Co.  This  party  ia  working  on  what  is  known  as  the  Nic  Schillen  range. 
Work  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1876,  and  continued  for  three  months.  The 
works  tire  in  the  glass-rock  opening  and  alx)ut  20  feet  below  the  surface.  The  amount 
produced  was  3,000  pounds. 

Richards  &  Burns.  This  party  is  situated  south  of  the  preceding,  and  on  land  of 
the  Sterling  estate.  They  have  been  working  these  during  the  present  year  in  the 
green-rock  opening,  producing  about  2,000  pounds  per  month. 

Powell  Di^gin^s.  They  are  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  diggings.  This  is  a  new  discovery  and  has  been  in  operation  about  a  year. 
The  production  has  been  35,000  pounds. 

MINERAL  POINT  DISTRICT. 

These  mines  comprise  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  those  of  Lost 
Grove  and  Diamond  Grove.  Considerable  mining  is  being  carried  on  at  these  localities, 
which  are  among  the  oldest  and  most  productive  of  the  Lead  region.  They  are  all  com- 
prised in  towns  4  and  5,  ranges  2  and  3  east.  In  addition  to  the  lead  ore,  a  great  deal 
of  zinc  ore  has  been  produced  within  the  past  ten  years,  and  they  now  supply  a  large 
portion  of  tlie  zinc  ore  of  the  Lead  region. 

Terrill  Kanji^e  and  Badger  Range.  These  ranges  are  situated  on  lots  128,  129, 
130,  131,  132,  1;^  of  Harrison's  survey  of  the  city  of  Mineral  Point.  They  are  old  and 
well  known  ranges,  which  have  been  worked  continuously  for  many  years,  and  are  now 
productive  of  Smithsonite  and  galenite.  They  furnish  constant  employment  to  about 
twenty- five  men. 

The  mines  are  situated  on  a  high  ridge,  from  which  the  water  drains  naturally  into 
the  adjacent  ravines,  leaving  the  diggings  constantly  dry.  The  ore  is  found  in  flat 
sheets  and  "pitches  "  (inclined  sheets).  The  ranges  are  from  150  to  200  feet  wide, 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  contain  ore  at  depths  varying  from  10  to  60 
feet  below  tlie  surface.  There  are  three  principal  openings  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  Ga- 
lena limestone.    The  parties  now  working  on  the  Terrill  ninge  are  as  follows: 

Matt  Shields  and  John  Linden.  They  have  been  working  for  three  years,  at  an 
average  depth  of  40  feet,  producing  chiefly  Smithsonite  from  the  second  opening.  The 
sheet  averages  alx)ut  ten  inches  in  thickness. 

Pascoe  &  Collins.  They  have  been  working  their  present  mine  during  the  last 
eight  years,  producing  Smithsonite,  blende  and  galenite  from  the  green  rock  and  the 
green-rock  opening.  The  Smithsonite  is  the  most  abundant,  and  the  lead  ore  the  least 
80.  The  workings  are  from  20  to  60  feet  deep,  and  the  ore  is  found  in  sheets  from  one 
to  four  inches  thick.  The  blende  is  found  at  the  greatest  depth,  and  averages  about 
four  inches  in  thickness. 

Jacka  &  Waggoner.  These  parties  have  been  working  here  eight  years,  at  a  depth 
of  about  50  feet  below  the  surface,  but  never  having  reached  the  lower  opening.  They 
estimate  theii*  annual  production  at  15,000  lbs.  of  galenite  and  25  tons  of  Smithsonite. 
The  range  at  this  point  is  200  feet  wide. 

Hitchins  &  Terrill.  They  have  been  working  at  various  times  during  the  last  ten 
years  on  the  northwest  end  of  the  Terrill  range,  known  as  the  brush  lot,  producing  lend 
and  zinc  ore.  This  was  formerly  very  rich  ground.  The  work  at  present  is  confined  to 
prospecting.    . 

Hnxtabte  &  Son.  These  parties  are  working  near  the  center  of  the  range,  and  from 
20  to  50  feet  deep,  producing  large  amounts  of  lead  and  zinc  ore.  This  is  believed  to 
be  one  of  the  best  mines  on  the  range. 

Pai-ties  working  on  the  Badger  range  are  as  follows: 

Thos.  Cox  &  Sons.    These  parties  are  working  near  the  center  of  the  range,  and 
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have  been  mining  here  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  ore  is  found  in  three  flat  open- 
injfs.  The  first  is  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  below  the  surface,  and  contains  chiefly  Smith- 
8onite  in  sheets  of  three  inches  thickness.  The  second  opening  is  ten  feet  deeper,  con- 
taining tlie  same  ore,  mixed  with  galenite,  in  sheets  of  three  inches.  The  third  open- 
ing is  ten  feet  below  the  second,  and  contains  chiefly  blende  in  sheets  averaging  foiur 
inches.    The  description  of  these  openings  appUes  to  all  the  other  mines  in  the  range. 

Other  parties  working  on  this  range  are  Cox  &  Co.,  Jas.  Hitchins  &  Hohnan,  and 
Harris  and  partner. 

.  The  mining  ground  on  this  ridge  is  owned  in  small  lots  by  sevenil  parties,  among 
whom  are  Messrs.  Ross,  Priestly,  Tyck  and  Prideaux.  It  was  found  impossible  to  ol>- 
tain  any  infonnution  of  the  amounts  of  ore  produced  on  this  ridge,  but  it  is  safe  to  esti- 
mate ore  to  the  amount  of  $600  per  annum  for  each  man,  and  this  is  probably  much 
beneath  the  actual  amount. 

William  Prideaux  Mines.  S.  E.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.,  Sec.  30,  T.  5,  R.  3  E.  This  is  a 
part  of  the  Ashbiink  range,  so  called  from  the  decomposed  appeiirance  of  much  of  the 
surface  lead  ore.  It  was  discovered  more  than  thirty  years  since,  and  worked  er- 
tensively  for  lead  ore.  The  course  of  the  range  is  nearly  northwest,  and  its  average 
width  about  25  feet.  The  principal  product  of  the  mine  is  Smithsouite,  ydth  some  leail 
ore.  The  workmgs  are  chiefly  in  the  green-rock  oi)ening,  where  the  ores  are  found  in 
flat  and  pitching  sheets,  from  two  to  eighteen  inches  tliick.  The  ground  is  dry  and  tlie 
workings  rather  shallow,  seldom  being  more  than  fifty  feet  below  the  surface? .  In  one 
place,  where  water  was  troublesome,  it  was  removed  by  drilling  a  hole  54  feet  deep, 
draining  it  ott*  through  a  lower  opening.  During  the  present,  year  (1^76),  alx)ut  51»00:) 
pounds  of  lead  ore  and  some  blende  were  obtained  in  the  Bro\\Ti-rock  opening.  Mr. 
Prideaux  commenced  work  in  April,  1873,  and  now  employs  six  men.  He  estimates 
that  from  January  1,  to  Octol^er  1,  1876,  the  value  of  ores  produced  is  #6,5(X),  and 
about  the  same  amount  from  April,  1873,  to  January  1,  1876. 

A  short  distimce  southwest  of  the  prececUng,  is  a  parallel  range  not  worked  at  pre.<ont, 
but  regarded  as  a  valuaJjle  mining  ground. 

J.  Jackson  &  Co.  Tliese  diggings  are  also  on  the  Ashbank  ran^je,  and  a  short  ilis- 
timce  east -of  Wm.  Prideaux.  The  ores  j^roduced  are  iSmithsonite  and  gulenit**  in  n«»arly 
equal  aniountis,  found  in  flat  sheets  in  the  gjcon  r(X*k,  and  its  oj^ening  from  l.*>  to  4n  fet^t 
below  the  surfiU'e.  The  range  is  about  40  n>ds  long  iuid  .*r>0  f(»et  wide ;  ten  shafts  have 
been  sunk  upon  it.  Work  was  commenced  her»'  in  186S,  since  which  time  it  has  U^'u 
conf-inuoiis,  t.h;^  mines  pmnng  very  productive.  No  exact  amount^^  could  l>e  asc*»rtaijied, 
but  the  ownt'rs  estimate  the  value  of  ores  pnxluced  since  18(>8  at  |18,00<):  the  pre.sent 
year  being  tlie  most  remunerative. 

Mitchell  &  Pollard.  N.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  30,  T.  5,  R.  3  E.  This  range  is 
situated  about  n()  rods  southwesterly  from  the  Prideaux  mines.  These  parties  have  bet'u 
working  al>out  four  years,  producing  Sniithsonite  and  lead  ore.  The  workings  are  shid- 
low  iind  dry,  siuiilar  to  tlie  Ashbank  range,  but  not  so  productive. 

Sinapee  Di^^in^fs.  These  mines  are  situated  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.  of  See. 
30.  They  were  discovered  in  IXV^,  have  been  worked  continuously  since  then,  and  now 
furnish  employment  to  several  parties,  among  whom  are: 

Samuel  Prisk  and  Wm.  Paynter.  These  parties  commenced  work  in  the  fall  of 
1875,  and  have  i^roduced  during  the  last  year  about  50  tons  of  Sniithsonite  and  some 
lead  ore.  The  diggings  are  quite  diy  and  average  alx^ut  15  feet  in  depth.  Tlie  ore  is 
found  in  flat  sheets  the  principal  workings  being  in  the  glass-rock  oi>eninft'.  Four  men 
are  employed  here.  Tliis  mine  furnishes  fine  cabinet  sj)(»ciniens  of  galenite.  The  range 
is  al)0ut  500  feet  lonL^  from  100  to  150  feet  wide,  and  has  a  general  east  and  west 
course,    llie  on^  sheet  is  from  two  to  four  inches  thick. 

Prisk  &  Coail.    This  is  a  parallel  range  situated  about  300  feet  south  of  the  pivceJ- 
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ing,  and  having  about  the  same  length,  width  and  thickness.  The  above  party  com- 
menced work  in  the  fall  of  1875»  and  are  now  working  in  the  upper  pipe-chiy  opening. 
This  mine  is  from  50  to  60  feet  deep,  and  formerly  produced  over  a  million  pounds. 
Two  men  are  generally  employed  here,  and  produced  during  the  last  year  a1>out  7,000 
pounds  of  lead  ore. 

Samuel  and  Wm.  Richards.  These  parties  are  working  a  short  thstance  east  of  Prisk 
&  Paynter.  They  have  been  engaged  here  about  a  year  and  a  half,  producing  chiefly 
blende  and  lead  ore. 

Bennett  &  Brady.  Situated  near  the  center  of  Sec.  29.  A  large  amount  of  work 
has  been  done  here,  including  a  level  to  unwater  the  ground.  They  are  quite  product- 
ive of  the  ores  of  zinc  and  lead. 

Short  &  Co.  Situated  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  29.  Considerable  mining  has  been 
done  by  these  parties  in  this  vicinity  during  the  last  few  years. 

There  are  several  very  profitable  mines  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Strong's  Addition 
to  the  city  of  Mineral  Point,  all  on  land  owned  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Ross.    They  are  as  fol|pws: 

Bolian  &  Co.  Four  men  have  been  employed  here  during  the  last  four  years,  pro- 
ducing Smithsonite  and  lead  ore.  The  range  is  from  70  to  80  feet  wide,  has  a  general 
east  and  west  course,  and  is  worked  to  a  depth  of  70  feet  below  the  sm-face.  There  are 
two  openings,  separated  by  about  20  feet  of  unproductive  rock;  the  lower  ore  being 
the  glass-rock  opening. 

Connau^liton  &  Casserly.  These  parties  are  working  on  an  east  and  west  range 
about  300  feet  north  of  the  preceding.  They  have  been  working  here  during  the 
last  two  years,  have  sunk  two  principal  shafts  to  a  depth  of  60  feet,  to  the  glass-rock 
opening.  This  is  an  east  and  west  range,  about  60  feet  wide,  and  has  been  drifted  on 
to  a  distance  of  100  feet.  It  produces  chiefly  blende,  estimated  by  the  owners  at  $800 
per  year. 

John  Woegler  &  Co.  Situated  about  300  feet  northwest  of  the  preceding.  These 
parties  are  working  in  the  same  openings  and  producing  chiefly  zinc  ores.  Until  very 
recently,  two  other  parties  were  employed  in  this  vicinity,  this  ridge  having  for  many 
years  been  very  good  mining  ground. 

Bennett  &  Co.  This  party  is  engaged  in  mining  and  prospecting  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  east  of  the  preceding  diggings. 

Near  the  corner  of  towns  4  and  5,  ranges  2  and  3  east,  are  a  number  of  ranges  which 
have  been  worked  for  many  years.  Those  situated  on  section  one  are  the  property  of 
the  Mineral  Point  Mining  Company;  those  on  the  a4jacent  sections  are  the  property  of 
Mr.  John  J.  Ross. 

There  are  six  principal  crevices,  running  nearly  parallel,  on  Sees.  66  and  1.  Their 
general  course  is  S.  70°  E.,  and  on  entering  Sec.  6,  they  run  nearly  east  and  west.  The 
crevices  lead  down  to  the  opening  between  the  Buff  and  Blue  limestones,  known  as  the 
glass-rock  opening.  The  ore  here  is  found  in  a  flat  sheet  ab<)ut  a  foot  thick,  and  from 
70  to  140  feet  wide,  which  has  been  worked  for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile. 

The  ores  are  galenite  and  blende,  and  occur  associated  with  barite,  and  have  to  be 
separated  l)efore  reduction. 

The  mode  of  drainage  in  Mr.  Ross'  mine  is  somewhat  pecuhar.  Shafts  were  sunk  at 
intervals  to  a  deptli  of  six  feet  below  the  opening,  into  the  Buff  limestone,  where  a  bed 
is  reached  through  which  the  water  readily  passes  away.  This  mode  of  drainage  was 
accidentally  discovered  in  prospecting  for  the  sheet.  No  ore  of  any  consequence  is  found 
in  the  upper  pipe-clay  opening;  occasional  bunches  have  been  found,  probably  not  over 
20,000  lt)9.  in  all.  These  ranges  have  been  worked  at  intervals  for  the  last  forty  years 
by  various  parties.  Active  operations  were  commenced  by  Mr.  Ross  about  ten  years 
ago,  since  wliich  time  his  ground  has  produced  about  2,500,0(X)  lbs  of  lead  ore,  and 
about  3,500  tons  of  zinc  ores.    During  the  whole  time  in  which  thase  mines  have  been 
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worked,  it  is  safe  to  say  they  have  produced  not  less  than  eight  million  pounds  of  lead 
ore,  and  twice  as  much  zinc  ores.  During  the  winter  of  187-i-^,  eight  men  were  em- 
ployed in  Mr.  Roas'  mines  and  produced  ore  to  the  value  of  $1,600.  During  the  winter 
of  15^75-6,  four  men  were  employed,  producing  ore  to  the  value  of  $1,000.  Work  will 
proljably  be  resumed  this  winter. 

On  the  lands  of  the  Mineral  Point  Mining  Co.  several  parties  are  working  on  tribute. 
The  amount  this  ground  is  producing  could  not  be  ascertained. 

Goldsworthy  &  Bro.  These  diggings  are  situated  on  lots  279-280  of  Harrison's  sur- 
vey, alwut  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  preceding  and  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  6,  T. 
4,  R.  3  E.  This  is  known  as  the  Barber  range,  and  has  been  worked  in  the  winter 
aea^on  during  the  last  six  years. 

The  ore  is  Smithsonite,  much  mixed  with  pyrites;  it  is  found  in  the  upper  pipe-clay 
opening,  in  a  flat  sheet  from  8  to  30  feet  wide  and  from  18  to  24  inches  thick,  being 
most  productive  on  crossing  crevices. 

Four  men  are  employed  here  producing  about  20  tons  per  year. 

T.  Lntey  &  Co.  This  party  is  working  a  short  distance  east  of  the  preceding,  on 
land  owned  by  M.  M.  Cothren.  They  have  been  workmg  on  a  continuation  of  the  Bar- 
ber range  for  about  two  months  (October,  November,  1876)  and  have  now  a  very  good 
prospect. 

Most  of  the  lead  ore  from  the  Barber  range  is  obtained  from  the  glass-rock  openin^r* 
but  it  hafl  never  been  worked  for  zinc  ore. 

Snthefs  &  Co.  Situated  on  the  southeast  part  of  Harrison's  survey.  This  is  a  neax^ 
ly  east  and  west  range,  known  as  the  **  Walla- walla,"  and  has  been  worked  by  the 
present  party  since  1865.  The  range  is  about  120  feet  wide  and  has  been  worked  in  tho 
glass- rock  opening  to  a  length  of  about  1,000  feet,  and  at  a  depth  of  73  feet  below  tho 
surface.  From  three  to  six  men  are  employed,  working  in  the  winter  season.  Tho 
mine  produces  lead  ore  and  both  kinds  of  zinc  ore.  ITie  average  annual  product  of 
lead  ore  is  alx>ut  44,000  pounds.  The  products  from  January  to  April,  1876,  of  all  kinds 
of  ore  were  valued  at  $900. 

J.  Arthur  &  Co.  Situated  on  the  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  6,  T.  4,  R.  3  E.  This  is  an  east  and 
west  range,  discovered  about  two  years  since,  and  worked  a)ntinuously  to  the  present. 
The  ores  are  Smithsonite  and  lead  ore,  found  in  a  flat  sheet,  from  six  inches  to  one  foot 
thick,  in  the  glass- rock  opening,  at  a  depth  of  60  feet  from  the  surface.  The  range  is 
about  100  feet  wide;  its  length  is  not  yet  known.  It  is  situated  on  land  o^^Tied  by  Mr. 
J.  J.  Ross.    The  ground  is  comparatively  dry. 

Hoare  Bros.  Situated  about  50  yards  east  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  same  range, 
on  land  owned  by  Mr.  J.  Hoare.  This  party  has  been  working  here  about  two  years, 
producing  lead  ore  and  Smithsonite  from  the  glass- rock  opening.  The  diggings  are  now 
very  good. 

Nichols  &  Holmes.  Situated  on  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  7,  T.  4,  R.  3  E.,  a  short  distance 
east  of  the  old  zinc  works.  There  are  some  irregular  flat  sheeti^  of  zinc  ore  in  the  glass- 
rock  opening,  about  20  feet  deep.  They  have  been  worked  durmg  the  last  two  years 
and  have  pi-oduced  considerable  zinc  ore. 

Harris  &  Lang.  These  diggings  are  situated  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  pre- 
ceding. This  is  an  east  and  west  range  situated  m  the  glass-rock  opening  about  25 
feet  deep.     It  has  been  worked  about  a  year,  producing  considerable  zinc  ore. 

In  the  N-icinity  of  the  Minenil  Point  Town  Hall,  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  5,  T.  4,  R.  3 
E.,  are  thi3  following  diggings: 

Pridea!L\  &  Hei.ry.  Tliis  is  a  north  and  south  range,  about  200  yards  south  of  the 
Town  Hall,  which  has  been  worked  by  the  present  party  since  1866.  The  ores  are  lead 
and  zinc,  found  in  flat  and  pitching  sheets  from  8  to  10  inches  thick,  in  the  upper  pipe- 
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clay  opening,  at  a  depth  of  from  1  to  60  feet  below  the  surface.    The  range  is  from  60 
to  70  feet  wide,  and  has  been  worked  to  a  distance  of  350  feet. 

Jeffrey  &  Bro.  Situated  about  100  yards  south  of  the  preceding,  and  probably  on 
the  same  range.  The  range  is  here  100  feet  wide,  and  produces  lead  ore,  and  both  kinds 
of  zinc  ore,  in  about  equal  quantities,  and  considerable  iron  pyrites.  The  work  has  been 
chiefly  done  in  the  winter  season  during  the  last  two  years. 

Short  &  Foster.  Situated  about  200  yards  west  of  Jeffrey  &  Bro.,  on  an  old  north 
and  south  range,  sixty  feet  in  width.  They  have  been  working  during  the  last  two 
years  in  the  wmter  season,  producing  lead  and  zinc  ores  from  the  pipe* clay  opening. 
The  diggings  are  about  40  feet  deep. 

Mankey  &  Son.  Situated  about  160  yards  S.  E.  of  Jeffrey  &  Bi-o.  They  have  been 
working  during  the  last  twelve  years  on  a  north  and  south  nmge.  The  product  is  lead 
ore  found  in  vertical  crevices,  and  in  flat  sheets  in  the  green-rock  opening  at  a  depth  of 
40  feet  from  tlie  siuface. 

All  the  diggings  on  this  hill  are  dry;  and  most  of  tliem  are  remunerative,  but  the 
amounts  of  ore  produced  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  mining  land  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Henry,  CV)ad,  Prideaux  and  Woodman. 

About  a  quarter  of'  a  mile  north  of  this  ridge  is  the  Mineiul  Point  Hill,  lying  di- 
rectly east  of  the  city.    The  following  parties  are  mining  there : 

Vivian  &  Sleep.  This  party  is  working  a  nearly  east  and  west  range,  the  most 
southerly  of  several  parallel  ranges  which  cross  the  hill.  Hie  range  is  about  60  feet 
wide,  and  produces  zinc  ores,  chiefly  Smithsonite,  from  the  upper  pipe-day  opening, 
which  is  here  about  25  feet  below  the  surface.  They  have  been  working  here  during 
the  last  thirteen  years,  operating  during  the  entire  year. 

Brown  &  Cluthers.  They  have  been  mining  about  a  year  on  a  parallel  lunge  150 
feet  north  of  the  one  last  mentioned.  The  range  is  about  50  feet  wide,  and  produces 
zinc  ores,  chiefly  blende.  The  ore  is  found  in  flat  and  pitching  sheets  in  the  pipe-day 
opening. 

James  Dunn  &  Son.  This  party  has  been  working  about  tluree  years  on  a  range 
150  feet  north  of  the  preceding.  Both  kinds  of  zinc  ores  are  produced  from  the  upper 
pipe-day  opening,  which  hes  here  about  40  feet  deep. 

Trewilla  &  Strong.  This  party  has  worked  about  eight  years  in  this  vicinity,  and 
one  and  a  half  years  on  their  present  range,  producing  zinc  ores. 

Golds  worthy  &  Hocks.  Situated  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  east  of  Vivian  &  Sleep. 
Tliey  have  been  mining  about  a  year,  producing  blende. 

The  mining  land  in  this  hill  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Hutchinson,  Henry,  Curry,  Gundry 
and  Washburn.  The  ranges  all  bear  a  little  north  of  west  and  south  of  east,  and  have 
never  been  worked  below  the  upper  pipe-day  opening. 

The  earliest  mining  in  this  vicinity  was  done  on  the  Mineral  Point  Hill.  The  ranges 
were  formerly  very  productive,  and  have  been  worked  continuously  for  many  years  to 
the  present  time.  There  are  a  few  other  parties  mining  within  a  few  miles  of  Mineral 
Point.    They  are  as  follows: 

Rollers  &  Mankey.  Situated  on  tlie  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  8,  T.  4,  R.  3  E.,  on  land 
owned  by  Mr.  Suthers,  near  Rock  branch.  Tliis  is  a  new  discovery  made  in  October, 
1876,  bemg  a  flat  sheet  of  Smithsonite  in  the  Brown-rock  opening. 

Jeffrey  &  May.  Situated  a  short  distance  north  of  the  preceding.  This  is  also  a 
new  discovery  made  about  the  same  time  as  the  preceding,  being  a  flat  sheet  of  zinc 
ores  in  the  glass-rock  opening.    The  prospect  is  very  good. 

Badcroft  Diggings.    Sec.  15,  T.  4,  R.  3  E.    Work  was  begun  here  in  1872,  and  has 
been  continued  at  intervals  since.    Three  men  have  been  employed,  chiefly  in  prospect- 
ing, and  a  small  amount  of  lead  ore  has  been  pro<luced.    The  ore  is  found  in  flat  and 
pitching  sheets  in  the  pipe-day  opening,  about  20  feet  below  the  sur&u^. 
Wis.  Sub.— 47 
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Shepard  &  Co.  Situated  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  22,  T.  4,  R.  2  E. 
Work  was  oominenced  hen?  in  August,  1876,  on  the  old  Moloney  range.  This  raogo 
has  a  general  east  and  west  course,  and  yields  lead  ore  and  blende  from  the  pipe-day 
opening,  which  is  here  about  25  feet  deep.  The  ore  occurs  in  a  flat  sheet  from  4  to  5 
inches  thick,  tlie  blende  forming  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  sheet,  and  the  lead  ore  the 
central  part.  The  product  has  been,  to  December,  1876,  lead  ore,  1,500  pounds; 
blende,  3  tons.    The  ground  is  dry,  and  the  prospect  is  considered  good. 

Clebenstein  Diggings.  They  are  situated  on  the  same  ridge  and  a  short  distance 
east  of  tlie  preceding.  They  are  now  operated  by  August  Cain,  who  has  been  mining 
about  a  year.  ITiey  were  operated  from  1865  to  1875,  by  Mr.  Clebenstein,  and  pro- 
duced large  amounts  of  lead  and  zinc  ores.  The  ore  was  found  in  flat  sheets,  in  the 
pipe-clay  and  glass-rock  openings. 

H.  Josephs  Diggings.  Situated  on  the  W.  hf .  of  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  5,  T.  4,  R.  3 
E.  Mining  was  commenced  here  in  1871,  and  continued  until  the  fall  of  1874,  when  it 
was  discontmued  on  account  of  water.  The  ore  found  here  was  exclusively  blende, 
which  occurred  in  a  flat  sheet,  in  the  green-rock  opening.  The  width  of  the  sheet  was 
about- 80  feet,  its  greatest  thickness  three  feet,  and  it  was  worked  for  a  distance  of  800 
feet.  The  greatest  depth  l)elow  the  surface  is  70  feet.  During  the  years  1873-4  this 
ground  produced  about  1,000  tons  of  blende. 

Diamond  Grove  Diggings. 

These  diggings  are  situated  on  Sees.  25  and  26,  T.  5,  R.  2  E.  They  produce  chiefly 
zinc  ores,  found  in  flat  sheets  in  the  pipe-clay  and  glass-rock  openings.  The  following 
parties  are  now  mining  here: 

Cain  &  Bead.  Situated  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  25.  This  party  has  been  woridng 
on  the  Rodersdorf  range  during  the  winters  of  1873-4  and  1874-5.  The  ore,  which  is 
Smithsonite,  is  found  in  the  glass-rock  opening,  in  a  range  from  16  to  20  feet  wide,  and 
200  feet  long.  The  production  during  the  first  season  was  17J^  tons,  in  the  second  sea- 
son, 20  tons. 

R«l)ert  Con  ley  &  Sons.  Situated  on  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  25.  Mining  has  been 
carried  on  here  by  the  above  party  during  the  last  ten  years  on  an  east  and  west  range. 
Both  kinds  of  zinc  ore  and  lead  ore  are  found  here  in  the  pipe-clay  arid  glass-irock  open- 
ings, but  chiefly  in  the  latter.  The  range  is  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  wide,  and  has  been 
worked  a  distance  of  150  yards.  During  the  last  year  and  a  half  the  product  of  lead 
ore  has  l)een  60,000  pounds,  and  sixty  tons  of  zinc  ore  during  the  last  two  years. 

Biddiok  Diggings.  A  valuablb  deposit  of  leatl  ore  has  lately  been  discovered  on 
the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  24,  T.  5,  R.  2  E.,  on  which  four  men  are  now  employed  running  a 
level.  Four  flat  sheets,  from  one  to  four  inches  thick,  are  foimd  here  situated  above 
one  another,  in  the  upper  pipe-clay  opening.  It  has  not  yet  l^een  sufficiently  worked  to 
determine  its  actual  extent. 

3Iartin  BroH.  &  Cramer.  Situated  on  the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  25.  This  and  the  pre- 
ceding are  on  land  owned  by  Mr.  James  Spensley.  Tliey  have  been  mining  here  on  an 
east  and  west  range,  which  was  discovered  two  years  since.  The  ore  is  Smithsonite; 
and  is  found  in  the  gla^s-rock  opening,  which  is  here  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  deep. 

Spensley  &  Brown.  Situated  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  26,  T.  5,  R.  2  E.  Six  men 
have  l^een  employed  here  since  July  1876  driving  an  adit  in  the  glass-rock  opening.  The 
adit  is  200  feet  long,  and  drains  an  east  and  west  range.  The  product  has  been,  lead 
ore,  36,000  pounds,  blende,  six  tons. 

Opir  &  Lancaster.  Situated  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  26.  Tliis  party  is  working 
the  same  range,  450  yards  west  of  the  preceding.  It  is  here  known  as  the  Lancaster 
range,  and  has  been  worked  by  tlie  present  party  about  a  year.  From  three  to  five  men 
are  employed,  and  the  product  has  been  150  tons  of  blende.    It  is  worked  by  dn  adit. 
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McDermott  &  Co.  Mining  has  been  carried  on  here  by  Mr.  McDermott  for  about 
26  years,  on  the  McShane  &  Gray  range.  The  ore  is  found  in  flat  and  pitching  sheet,  in 
crevices  and  crevice  openings  in  the  Galena  limestone  above  the  flat  openings.  The  dig- 
gings now  produce  lead  and  zinc  ore.  The  average  annual  product  is  about  30,000  lbs. 
Four  men  are  employed  here. 

Sehlosser  &  Co.  This  party  has  been  working  four  or  Eve  years  on  the  cast  end  of 
the  same  range  as  the  preceding.  The  ground  is  dry,  and  the  lead  ore  is  found  about 
40  feet  below  the  surfece.    The  annual  product  is  about  10,000  lbs. 

Wm.  and  Thos.  Thrasher.  Tliis  party  has  worked  in  this  vicinity  about  fifteen  years, 
on  a  parallel  range  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  southeast  of  Sehlosser  &  Co.  The 
product  is  chiefly  lead  ore. 

Lost  Grove  Diggings. 

These  diggings  are  situated  on  land  owned  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Ross,  on  Sec.  33,  T.  5, 
R.  2  E.  Mining  is  confined  here  to  the  winter  season.  The  ground  is  dry,  and  the  ore 
is  found  in  flat  sheet  in  the  glass-rock  opening.    The  following  parties  are  mining  here: 

Rigger  &  Arthur.  This  party  has  been  working  two  years  on  an  east  and  west 
range,  producing  lead  ore  and  Smithsonite.  The  range  varies  from  25  to  50  feet  in 
width,  and  Ues  from  30  to  40  feet  below  the  surface.  The  product  is  valued  at  $1,200 
per  annum. 

Clayton  &  Co.  Situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  northwest  of  the  preceding,  have 
been  working  during  the  last  twelve  years  on  the  Jim  Brown  range.  This  is  an  east 
and  west  range,  from  50  to  60  feet  wide,  and  lying  about  70  feet  below  the  surface,  pro- 
ducing exclusively  lead  ore.    The  product  has  been  about  20,000  pounds  per  annum. 

Garden  &  Son.  Situated  about  one-fourtli  of  a  mile  south  of  the  preceding.  They 
have  been  working  about  two  years  and  have  produced  about  $400  worth  of  ore. 

Robert  Brown  &  Co.  Situated  about  half  a  mile  east  of  Clayton  &  Co.,  and  on 
the  same  range.  The  diggings  here  are  from  25  to  50  feet  deep.  They  have  been 
working  about  three  years  and  have  produced  about  30,000  pounds  per  annum. 

Fnrfer  &  Co.  They  have  been  working  on  a  range  near  Brown  &  Co.,  during  the 
last  eight  years,  producing  lead  and  zinc  ore. 

CALAMINE  DISTRICT. 

There  are  several  tracts  of  land  situated  on  Sees.  18  and  19,  T.  3,  R.  3  E.,  which  were 
formerly  quite  pjroductive;  but  little  work  is  now  done  on  them.  They  are  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Pecatonica  river,  on  tlie  ridge  which  separates  the  Wood  and  Bon- 
ner branches.  The  ridge  slopes  abruptly  on  all  sides  but  one  toward  the  various 
streams  which  nearly  inclose  it. 

On  the  summit  of  the  ridge  there  is  a  thickness  of  about  one  hundred  feet  of  Galena 
limestone,  underlaid  by  fifty  feet  of  the  Blue  and  BuiF  limestones,  below  which  is  the 
sandstone.  All  these  formations  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  passing  from  the  sunmiit  of 
the  ridge  to  the  valley  of  the  Pecatonica. 

During  the  winter  of  1876-7  some  mining  was  done  here  by  Mr.  Charles  Mappes,  of 
Belmont,  on  an  east  and  west  range  lying  from  30  to  40  feet  below  the  surface.  Four 
men  were  employed,  working  on  a  flat  sheet  of  blende  and  galenite.  The  amount  pro- 
duced could  not  be  ascertained.    Some  Smitlisonite  is  also  produced  in  this  vicinity. 

Yellowstone  Diggings. 

Pierce  &  Son.  Some  work  has  been  done  here  during  the  winter  seasons  of  the  last 
three  years,  in  a  range  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  Newkirk  range,  situated  on  the 
S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  14,  T.  4,  R.  4  E.  The  lead  ore  is  found  in  a  vertical  sheet  in  a  crevice 
opening  about  fourteen  feet  below  the  surfcuje.    In  the  winter  of  1874-5  the  product 
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was  18,000  pounds,  and  in  the  following  winter  about  1,800  pounds.    No  mining  w 
done  here  in  the  summer. 

WIOTA  DISTRICT. 

This  is  a  small  group  of  east  and  west  ranges,  crossed  by  north  and  south  crevioes, 
situated  in  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  19,  T.  2,  R.  5  E.  But  very  little  mining  is  done  here; 
the  annual  production  of  the  whole  district  does  not  exceed  40,000  pounds.  The  ore  is 
lead,  occurring  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  Galena  limestone,  and  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  regular  opening.  There  are  several  parties  here,  among  whom  the  principal 
ones  are  as  follows: 

Porcell  &  Harden.  They  are  at  work  in  the  old  Hamilton  diggings,  removing  the 
pillars  from  the  old  workings  which  were  abandoned  many  years  since.  They  are  un- 
able to  go  any  deeper,  or  make  any  new  discoveries,  on  account  of  water,  which  is  here 
quite  plentiful.  The  groimd  is  owned  by  the  Ridgeway  Mining  Co.,  of  Madison. 
Messrs.  Purcell  &  Harden  have  worked  here  two  years,  and  during  that  time  have  pro- 
duced 20,000  pounds  of  lead  ore. 

Smith  &  Anderson.  Situated  a  short  distance  north  of  the  preceding,  and  form  the 
northern  part  of  the  Hamilton  diggings.  This  does  not  appear  to  form  any  regular 
range.  The  ore  occurs  in  east  and  west  sheets,  in  very  hard  rock,  and  seldom  in  open- 
ings, the  diggings  have  now  been  worked  since  January,  1873,  and  have  produced 
80,000  pounds. 

MONROE  DISTRICT. 

These  axe  the  most  easterly  diggings  in  the  lead  region,  and  are  chiefly  interesting  for 
that  reason.  They  are  situated  about  three  miles  and  a  half  north  of  the  city  of  Mon- 
roe.   At  present  only  two  parties  are  at  work. 

T.  H.  White  &  White.  Situated  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  14,  T.  2,  R.  7  E. 
The  ore  is  found  here  in  a  flat  sheet,  accompanied  by  pipe  clay,  about  twenty-three 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  general  course  of  the  shei^t  is  northwest  and  southeast 
and  produces  only  lead  ore.  The  ground  is  quite  free  from  water.  The  present  parties 
have  been  working  here  six  years,  during  which  period  tliey  have  produced  90,000 
pounds  of  lead  ore. 

Frame  &  Co.  Situated  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  10,  T.  2,  R.  7  E.,  on  the  land  of 
Mr.  Henry  Wilber.  Tliis  is  an  east  and  west  range,  about  half  a  mile  northeast  of  the 
preceding.  It  was  discovered  in  1844,  and  has  been  proved  for  a  disftance  of  700  feet. 
The  lead  ore  is  found  in  both  vertical  crevices  and  flat  openings.  There  appear  to  be 
three  principal  vertical  crevices,  connected  in  places  by  horizontal  sheets. 

They  were  worked  by  Mr.  John  Monahan,  from  1870,  to  February,  1872,  chieflj-  in 
the  winter  setison,  during  which  time  he  produced  50,000  jwunds.  Mr.  Frame  took  the 
ground  in  1874,  and  produced  4,000  pounds  in  Uie  first  six  months.  The  production 
since  then  could  not  be  ascertained.  The  ground  is  quite  dry,  and  the  workings  are 
about  fifty  feet  below  the  surface. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  extensive  deposits  exist  in  this  vicinity.  The  ground  ap- 
pears ratlier  to  be  such  as,  by  careful  working,  will  afford  moderate  wages  to  a  few 
persons. 
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At  present  no  mining  for  copper  is  done  in  the  lead  region,  nor  has  there  been  for 
several  years,  except  at  Mineral  Point  in  the  years  1873  to  1876.  Indications  of  its  pres- 
ence are  found  in  many  places  through  the  mines,  a^  an  assodato  mineral  in  the  lead 
ferns.    The  most  systematic  attempt  at  copper  mining  was  made  at  Mineral  Point. 

Mr.  James  Toay,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  past  history  of  the  enterprise  has 
kindly  furnished  the  following  statement: 

"  Sometime  in  the  year  1837  or  1838,  copper  was  first  discovered  on  the  S.  E.  qr.  of 
Sec.  32,  T.  6,  R.  3  E.,  one  mile  northeast  of  the  Mineral  Point  court  house.  The  crev- 
ice had  a  course  S.  85**  E.,  and  had  been  traced  for  over  one-third  of  a  mile.  This  lo- 
cality has  not  been  worked  since  1842.    A  great  amount  of  copper  was  obtained. 

"  It  is  reported  that  over  one  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  copper  were  taken  out, 
which  would  include  all  kinds  of  ore:  *  Smalls,'  which  would  not  yield  more  than  ten 
to  fifteen  per  cent  of  copper;  and  the  stone  or  *  Prill'  ore,  yielding  twenty-five  to  thirty 
per  cent. 

**  Some  of  the  ore  was  smelted  at  the  old  furnace  owned  by  WilUam  Kendall  &  Co., 
and  some  at  the  new  Baltimore  furnace,  owned  by  Ansley  &  Co.  About  50,000  pounds 
was  sent  to  England  or  Wales  for  reduction,  which  indicates  that  parties  here  did  not 
at  that  time  understand  the  proper  method  of  smelting  copper.* 

"  Sometime  in  1844,  S.  P.  Preston  came  here,  and  went  into  partnership  with  Kendall 
&  Co.,  and  after  that  they  had  no  trouble  in  smelting  copper  successfully. 

"The  amount  of  copper  sold  from  Kendall  &  Co.'s  furnace  from  18 il  to  1846  was 
217,702  tt>s.  This  was  about  ninety-five  per  cent,  pure  copper,  and  sold  for  fourteen 
cents  per  pound. 

"Two  other  furnaces  have  been  worked;  one  by  Charles  Bracken,  to  what  extent  I 
have  no  knowledge,  but  know  he  smelted  considerable  copper  ore  from  his  own  land. 
The  other  was  owned  by  Curtiss  Beach.  Here  a  great  amoimt  of  copper  ore  was  smelt- 
ed, taken  from  the  Beach  diggings.  The  greatest  amount  of  ore  that  Kendall  &  Co. 
Smelted  was  taken  from  the  Kendall  diggings. 

"  It  is  probable  tiiat  with  the  increased  advantages  in  the  present  price  of  copper;  in 
obtaining  coke  instead  of  charcoal  for  smelting,  and  in  shipping  facilities,  that  copper 
mining  may  now  be  made  a  profitable  business  at  this  place  if  properly  managed.'' 

During  the  years  1873,  1874  and  1875,  about  200  tons  of  copper  ore  were  produced  by 
Mr.  Toay  from  tiie  mines  near  Mineral  Pomt.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  smelt  it 
in  1874.  No  very  large  amount  was  smelted,  as  the  common  blast  furnace  was  not  ex- 
actiy  adapted  to  its  reduction.  The  ore  is  a  sulphuret  of  copper.  The  exact  amount 
produced  could  not  be  learned. 

The  ranges  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  statement  of  Mr.  Toay  are  situated  as  follows : 

Ansley  Range.  Course  S.  85'  E.,  running  from  the  center  of  Sec.  32,  T.  5,  R.  3  E., 
one-third  of  a  mile  long. 

Kendal  Range.  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  5,  and  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  4,  T.  4,  R.  3  E.,  run- 
ning from  near  the  quarter  post  of  Sees.  5  and  32,  nearly  to  the  center  of  Sec.  4.;  lengtli, 
about  two  thousand  feet. 

Beach  Range.  E.  hf .  of  Sec.  4,  T.  4,  R.  3  E.  Crossing  the  center  line  of  Sec.  4  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  center  of  the  section,  and  running  600  feet  from  that  point 
on  a  course  N.  85**  W.,  and  600  feet  on  a  course  S.  85"  E. 

>  Two  specimens  of  copper  ore  from  the  Mineral  Point  district,  8.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  82,  T.  &,  R.  3  E., 
tvere  analyzed  with  these  results :  No.  1  gave  metallic  copper,  38.78  per  cent.  No.  2  gave  copper, 
4.48  per  cent. 
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Wasley  Ran^e.  S.  W.  qr.  of  the  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  82,  T.  5,  R.  3  E.  Coarse  S.  85* 
E.;  length,  about  1,000  feet. 

Ballard  Ran^i^e.  S.  E.  qr  of  tlie  S.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  32,  T.  5,  R.  3  E,  Couree  N.  30' 
E.;  length,  about  800  feet. 

Besides  these  there  are  several  small  north  and  south  ranges  on  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  the 
N.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  5,  T.  4,  R.  3  E. 

Traces  of  copper  ore  are  also  found  at  many  points  north  of  Mineral  Point,  in  the 
diggings  between  tliat  city  and  Dodgeville. 

A  specimen  of  ore  containing  a  considerable  carbonate  of  copper  was  presented  by 
Hon.  H.  H.  Gray,  of  Dodgeville.  It  was  found  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  surface,  on 
the  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  22,  T.  2,  R.  3  E. 

Specimens  of  sulphuret  of  copper  were  obtained  from  some  old  diggings  on  the  S. 
W.  qr.  of  Sec.  8,  T.  1,  R.  5  E.  The  course  of  this  range  is  about  S.  20"  E.  Copper 
was  mined  here  as  early  as  1838,  and  two  or  three  loads  of  ore  were  brought  to  Mine- 
ral Point  for  reduction.  A  specimen  from  this  locality  afforded  10.86  per  cent,  of  metal- 
lic copper. 

STATISTICS  OF  ZINC  ORE. 

The  statistics  of  the  production  of  adnc  ores  are  believed  to  be  complete,  and  to  em- 
brace the  annual  production  from  the  year  I860  (at  which  time  the  zinc  ores  began  to 
be  utilized)  to  October,  1876.  The  ore  is  all  consumed  at  La  Salle,  111.,  by  four  com- 
panies. By  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  ore  is  shipped  from  Mineral  Point;  the  other 
points  are  Phitteville,  Council  Hill,  and  Galena. 

The  blende  is  shipped  in  its  crude  state,  as  it  comes  from  the  mines;  but  the  carbo- 
nate of  zinc  (drj'bone)  is  previously  roasted  or  calcined,  by  which  process  it  loses  its 
carbonic  acid,  which  constitutes  about  one-third  of  its  weight,  and  is  decreased  in  bulk 
in  the  same  ratio.  The  small  amount  of  water,  which  is  usuaDy  present  as  a  mechani- 
cjd  mixtiuv  with  the  ore,  is  also  driven  off. 

The  ore  is  cidcined  in  a  small  and  inexpensive  furnace,  resembhng  a  lime-kiln  in  its 
structure  and  object,  capable  of  containiug  about  sixty  tons  of  raw  ore.  Such  a  furnace 
will  roast  al)0ut  twenty -five  tons  of  ore  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  requires  the  labor  of 
six  moji  at  eight  hours  apiece  (three  shifts).  From  eighty  to  one  hundred  pounds  of 
bituminous  coal  are  required  for  each  ton  of  ore. 

The  cott  of  carrying  the  ore  through  this  oj^ration  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  cents  per  ton. 
The  cost  of  a  fiunace  and  refjuisite  tools  is  about  $300. 

The  following  are  the  amounts  of  zinc  ores  pi-oduced  in  the  letid  region  from  18(>0  to 
October  1,  1H7().  The  table  has  lx»cn  prepared  fn)m  the  lKX)ksof  tlie  four  manufactuiiTig" 
companies,  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  their  read}-  coopenition  anil  assistance : 

SmithtOhUe,  BUnde, 

Tear,                                                                                      fbs.  lU. 

1860 320i000  

1861 266v000  

1862 

1863 1,120,000  

18&4 3,173,;m  

1865 4,198,200  

1866 7,37:^,::{:^3  

1867 5, 181 ,44.5  841 ,310 

186S 4,:^2,:383  1^078.4:1% 

1869 4,547,971  6,252,420 
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SmUhioniU^  Bl€nde% 

T«ar.                                                                                   lb$.  lb$. 

1870 4,429,585  7,414,022 

1871 16,618,160  9,303,625 

1872 27,694,574  16,256,970 

1873 20,538,946  15,089,514 

1874 15,12:3,050  19,500,465 

1875 11,878,210  20,538,190 

1876,  to  October  let 12,168.540  17,181,490 

Total 138,93:3,7:30  115,456,441 


The  following  statistics  of  the  shipment  of  ores  and  metals  over  the  Mineral  Point 
railroad  were  furnished  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  C.  Spensley,  of  Mineral  Point: 

Year.                            Leady  lb8.           Zinc  Ores^  lbs:         Spelter^  lb$.    Lead^  WhUe^  Ibt. 
1857 1,780,490  


1858 3,451,539  

1859 2,991,925  

1860 3,548,335  240,000  

1861 2,360,663  200,000  

1862 2,511,161  

1863 2,180,570  840,000  

1864 1,76:3,769  2,380,000  

1865 2,708,478  3,148,650  

1866 I,a37,720  5,380,000  103,400  

1867 2,854,000  2,660,000             701,210               67,510 

1868 2,854,:397  4,484,000             6:30,580             983,010 

1869 1,948,000  8,780,000  1,317,:370 

1870 4,352,400  12,740,000  1,360,000 

1871 :3,027,520  21,140,000  

1872 3,577,777  30,900,000  

1873 1,972,230  27,414,000  

1874 3,077,020  28,022,000  

1875 2,6:32,940  31,538,000  

1876,  to  October  1,  2,402,000  23,5:38,000  


ITiese  estimates  will  include  the  greater  part  of  the  pig  lead,  and  the  zinc  ores  pro- 
duced in  the  nortiiem,  central,  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Lead  region;  and  all  tlie  spelter 
and  zinc  white  produced  at  the  old  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Works,  which  have  lately  been 
torn  down  and  sold. 

The  statement  of  zinc  ores  shipped  by  the  railroad  is  much  too  small  to  represent  tho 
true  production  of  this  part  of  the  Lead  region,  as  no  allowance  is  made  for  overloading 
the  cars,  and  for  calcination,  which  would  make  the  amount  fully  one-fourth  greater. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  PKODUCTION  OF  LEAD  OEE 

i;i  the  Lead  Region,  from  January  i,  1862,  to  October  i,  1816. 

During  the  progress  of  this  survey,  much  time  and  care  have  been  devoted  to  this 
portion  of  the  work,  in  writing  to  and  personally  soliciting  information  from  all  persons 
possessed  of  it,  and  especially  from  the  smelters.  We  have  sought  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  lead  ore  produced  annually  in  each  district,  and  a  oonbimed  esti- 
mate of  the  total  amount  for  the  Lead  region. 
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Had  it  been  possible,  it  would  have  been  preferable  to  prepare  the  statement  of  each 
district  from  the  mines  therein  contained;  but  it  is  seldom  that  a  written  account  has 
been  kept  by  the  owners,  of  the  lead  ore  produced  from  any  range,  mine,  or  diggings, 
extending  back  a  sufficient  number  of  years  to  furnish  the  information  required. 

Statements  of  the  production  of  individual  mines  and  ranges  have  been  frequently 
furnished,  and  when  they  were  behoved  to  be  reliable,  they  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  preceding  part  of  the  re]X)rt.  Such  statements,  however,  are  usually  leased  on  the 
memory  of  the  persons  who  give  them,  and  are  therefore  somewhat  liable  to  error. 

The  lead  ore  produced  in  each  district  is  seldom  exported  from  it  as  such,  but  is 
usually  reduced  by  the  furnaces  of  that  district,  and  then  exported  as  pig  lead.  There- 
fore it  was  beUeved  that  the  most  accurate  statistics  could  be  obtained  from  the  books 
of  the  smelters;  accordingly  circular  letters  have  been  sent  to  each  of  them,  to  which 
in  most  instances  they  immediately  responded,  giving  a  full  and  complete  statement 
taken  directly  from  their  books,  and  leaving  nothing  further  to  be  desired.  Some  were 
unable  to  do  so,  as  their  old  accounts  were  lost  or  mislaid,  and  some,  peiiiaps,  were  un- 
willing to  have  a  detailed  statement  of  their  business  published.  All  who  did  not 
respond  to  the  circular  were  personally  visited,  and  a  statement  giving  the  general 
average  obtained.  Although  some  of  the  individual  statements  herewith  submitted 
may  be  hable  to  sHght  error,  yet  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  estimates  are,  as  a 
whole,  rather  too  small  than  too  large;  and  that  they  are  as  reliable  as  it  is  now  possible 
to  make  them.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  give  tlie  products  of  the  separate  parts  of  the 
district,  and  a  total  of  the  whole. 

In  presenting  these  statistics,  besides  the  product  of  the  fumavce,  some  remarks  will 
be  added  as  to  the  localities  of  the  mines  which  form  its  supply,  and  the  number  and 
kind  of  furnaces. 

BEETOWN  DISTRICT. 

Ck)mmencing  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Lead  region  and  proceeding  eastward,  the 
first  is  the  Beetown  furnace,  in  which  is  smelted  all  the  ore  of  the  Beetown  diggings, 
together  with  that  of  Muscalonge,  Nip  and  Tuck  and  Hackett's  diggings. 

The  furnace  is  owned  and  operated  by  Hon.  Christopher  Hutchinson,  by  whom  it  waa 
built  in  1868.  Previous  to  that  time,  all  of  the  ore  of  the  above  mentioned  district  was 
smelted  at  Potosi.  It  is  a  reverberatory  furnace,  known  as  a  Drummond,  with  a  capa- 
city of  9,000  pounds  of  ore  in  twenty-four  hours. 

It  consumoH  one  and  threo-foarths  cords  of  oak  wood,  and  is  operated  by  two  men. 
The  number  of  pounds  of  lead  ore  smelted,  from  June  19,  1868,  to  Octol^er  1,  1876,  is 
as  follows : 

Ytcr.                                  Pound*  of  Or*..  Year.                                Pound*  qf  Ore. 

1868 800,000  1873 850,000 

1869 1,100,000  1874 1,000,000 

1870 1,700,000  1875 800,000 

1871 1,300,000  1876 70a000 

1872 900,000  

Total 9,150,000 


PLATTEVILLE  DISTRICT. 

Proceeding  eastward,  the  next  is  the  Platteville  district,  which  has  two  furnaces,  both 
near  the  village.  Here  is  smelted  all  the  ore  raised  in  the  Platteville  and  Whig  dig- 
gings; and  also  that  frum  Big  Patch  in  the  town  of  Smelser: 
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Tear.                                           Furnace  Ho.  1.  Furnace  2fo.  2,  Total. 

1862 800,000  350,000  1,150,000 

1863 600,000.  350,000  950,000 

1864 600,000  350,000  950,000 

1865 500,000  350,000  850,000 

1866 500,000  350,000  850,000 

1867 500,000  350,000  850,000 

1868 450,000  350,000  800,000 

1869 450,000  350,000  800,000 

1870 450,000  350,000  800,000 

1871 600,000  350,000  950,000 

1872 600,000  a50,000  950,000 

1873 400,000  200,000  600,000 

1874 500,000  500,000 

1875 504.000  504,000 

1876 1,044,000  1,044,000 


Total ;....    8,498,000  4,050,000  12,548,000 


The  above  table  gives  in  round  numbers  the  product  of  the  Platteville  district  since 
1861 ;  it  is,  however,  only  an  approximation  made  by  the  smelters  themselves,  and  be- 
lieved to  be  tolerably  correct.  Furnace  No.  1,  owned  by  Messrs.  Straw  &  Spensley,  is  a 
blast  furnace  having  two  hearths,  and  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  village. 

Furnace  No.  2,  owned  by  Mr.  Coates,  is  situated  near  tlie  railroad  depot.  It  is  a  blast 
furnace  of  two  hearths,  and  has  not  been  worked  since  some  time  in  1873.  Nothing 
more  tlian  a  verbal  statement  of  its  annual  average  could  be  obtained. 

POTOSI  DISTRICT. 

There  have  been,  at  various  times  since  1861,  four  furnaces  operating  in  the  vicinity, 
of  which  only  two  are  now  worked.    They  are  as  follows,  in  kind  and  condition: 

Vance's  Furnace  ceased  work  in  -  .  .  -  X868 

Gibson*  &  Co.  ceased  work  in  -  -  -  -  -      1871 

A.  W.  Emery's  furnace,  situated  near  Rockville,  is  a  reverbatoty,  with  a  capacity  of 
6,000  pounds  to  every  24  hours.  Thomas  Hymer  &  Co.'s  furnace,  situated  near  British 
Hollow,  is  a  blast  furnace  of  one  hearth. 

Previous  to  1868,  all  the  ore  from  the  Bectown  district  was  smelted  at  these  furnaces, 
in  addition  to  tJiat  which  they  now  smelt,  which  comprises  the  mines  of  Potosi,  British 
and  Dutch  Hollows,  and  Rockville. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  ore  smelted  at  the  several  furnaces  could  not  be  obtained, 

but  from  the  verbal  statements  of  the  several  smelters,  the  following  estimate  has  been 

prepared  which  is  bt'lieved  to  be  nearly  correct: 

PovfuU  qf  Lead  Pounds  qf  Lead 

Tear.  Ore  .Smelted.  Tear.  Ore  Smelted. 

1862 6,050,000  1870 1,900,000 

1863 5,120,000  1871  2,230,000 

1864 4,500,000  1872 1,400,000 

1865 5,200,000  1873 1,500,000 

1866 4,400,000  1874 750,000 

1867 .  3,500,000  1875 700,000 

1868 2,600,000  1876  to  Oct.  Ist 650,000 


1869 2,200,000 


Total  from  Januaiy  1, 1862  to  October  1,  1876 42,700,000 
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HAZF.L  GREEN  DISTRICT. 

Tbii  diBtrict  embraces  all  of  the  mines  in  the  ricinitj  of  the  vilL 
and,  indeed,  all  the  ore  produced  between  the  Sinainawa  river  anc 
Uie  Galena  rirer. 

Hie  furnace  is  a  new  blaat-fumace  of  one  hearth,  and  a  capacil 
pounds  each),  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  owned  and  operated 
Mills  &  Co.,  who  furnished  the  following  statement  from  their  boc 
the  Hard  Scmbble  brajich,  about  a  mile  southeast  of  the  village  of 


Pound*  q/  Ltad 


837.597 

"53,821 

797,421 

.  1,334,640 

.  1,541,670 

.  1,316,970 


Year. 

1S*70 

1871 . 

1872 

18T3 

1874  

1875  

1876,  to  October  Ist 


Total  from  Januaiy  1 ,  1862  to  October  1,  ] 


NEW  DIGGINGS  DISTRICT. 

This  district  embraces  the  diggings  in  the  vidnitj  of  the  village: 
branch  of  Galena  river  na  far  as  T.  1,  R.  2  E.,  and  the  minee  in  tl 

The  furnace  h  a  blast  of  two  hearths,  and  is  known  as  the  Den 
situated  about  two  miles  north  of  Now  Diggings.  It  was  worked 
'  Mr.  Geo.  Wildu,  of  Dubuque,  and  since  then  has  been  worked  h^ 


Pound!  Iff  Ltad 

1>^2 l.i)JO,000 

186;i l.-iOO.OOO 

18W I,12.%0U0 

liii«:> 1.200,000 

mm 1.100.000 

IHtJT 1,160,000 

IHfW 1,200,000 

IH'!!! 1.100,000 


1870 

W71 

1872 

IHIH 

1874 

1X7:. 

1S76.  to  OctoUT  Is 


Total  fruiu  Jiinuaij- 1,  1862.  to  October  I.  1S7C. . 


In  addition  to  this,  there  was  smelted  at  the  Jefferson  furnace. 
Co.,  us  fullowa: 


1862 

186:1 

1S84 

186.5 

1.098,9;B            l^m 

1,112.09.5           1868 

1,078,609           1S69 

The  fumaoe  used  w 

as  a  Drummond,  with  a  capacity  of  7,000  lbs,  p 
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SHULLSBURG  DISTRICT. 


The  mines  embraced  in  this  district  are  situated  in  T.  1,  R.  2  E.,  and  some  in  the 
south  part  of  T.  2,  R.  2  E.,  being  not  a  very  large  but  quite  productive  district. 

There  are  two  furnaces  in  operation  in  the  district.  No.  1  is  now  operated  by  Mr.  B. 
Spensley,  of  Shullsburg,  and  was  formerly  owned  and  operated  by  Messrs.  Quinch  & 
Estey,  of  that  place.  It  is  a  blast  furnace  of  two  hearths,  situated  a  short  distance 
west  of  the  village,  on  the  ShuUsburg  branch.  No.  2  is  also  a  blast  furnace  of  two 
hearths,  capable  of  smelting  12,000  pounds  of  ore  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  six  men. 
It  is  also  situated  near  the  ShuUsburg  branch,  about  four  miles  below  Shullsburg.  Prior 
to  June  Ist,  1873,  it  was  operated  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Hutchinson  &  Sons.  At  that  time 
it  was  leased  to  Mr.  Wesley  Spensley,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  is  now  operated  by 
Messrs.  Spensley  &  Hutchinspn.    A  full  account  has  been  furnished  of  their  production. 

Pounds  qf  Lead        Pounds  of  Lead 
Tear,  Ore  smelted  at         Ore  bmelted  at  Total, 

Furnace  xVo,  1.        Furnace  No.  2. 

1862 1,000,000  800,000  1,800.000 

186:3 1,000,000  700,000  1,700,000 

1864 1,000,000  400,000  1,400,000 

1865 1,000,000  1,000,000  2,000,000 

1866 1,000,000  1,000,000  2,000.000 

1867 1,000,000  1,200,000  2,200,000 

1868 1,000,000  700,000  1,700,000 

1869 1,000,000  200,000  1,200,000 

1870 1,46:3,986  400,000  1,863,986 

1871 1,250,:362  400,000  1,650,362 

1872 1,146,44^  300,000  1,446,448 

1873 1,084,221  250,000  1,334,221 

1874 1,000,000  700,000  1,700,000 

1875 900,000  900,000  1,800,000 

1876,  to  Oct.  1st 625,000  1,000,000  1.625,000 

Total 15.470,017  9,950,000  25,420,017 


MINERAL  POINT  DISTRICT. 


The  ore  smelted  at  the  Mineral  Point  furnaces  is  derived  from  all  the  mines  and  dig- 
gings in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  Ore  is  also  brought  here  in  many  cases  from  long  dis- 
tances. The  ore  of  the  following  districts  is  also  smelted  here,  viz:  Mifflin,  Linden,  Lost 
Grove,  Diamond  Grove,  Duke's  Prairie,  and  Wiota. 

There  are  two  furnaces  now  in  operation.  No.  1  owned  by  Mr.  James  Spensley  is 
situated  one  mile  west  of  the  dty,  on  the  Spensley  branch  of  tlie  Pecatonica.  It  is  a 
reverlxjratory,  with  a  capacity  of  6,500  lbs.  per  day.  There  is  also  a  blast  furnace  here 
of  two  hearths,  but  it  is  seldom  used,  except  for  smelting  slag  and  large  ore. 

Furnace  No.  2,  is  situated  about  a  mile  above  No.  1,  on  the  same  stream,  and  is  ope- 
rated by  Mr.  John  Spensley.  There  is  here  a  blast  furnace  of  tluree  hearths,  and  a  re- 
verberatory.    Tlie  latter  is  the  only  one  now  used. 

A  full  statement  has  been  given  by  Mr.  James  Spensley  of  furnace  No.  1,  and  is  in- 
serted below,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1862  and  1863,  which  have  been  estimated 
irom  an  average  of  Uie  others.  The  amount  of  ore  smelted  at  furnace  No.  2,  from  1863 
10  1872  inclusive,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  John  Spensley  at  7,273,764  lbs.    As  the  annual 
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product  in  this  district  has  been  comparatively  uniform,  the  average  annual  product 
may  be  estimated  at  one-tenth  of  it. 
The  production  of  the  Mineral  Point  District  will  then  stand  as  follows: 


Year.  Furnace  No,  1. 

1 862 1 ,  264,562 

1 863 1 ,  264, 562 

1864 956,622 

1865 1,161,682 

1866 1,426,682 

1867 1,316,2:32 

1868 1,525,:3;M 

1869 1,805,;5:34 

1870 I,464,9i30 

1871 1,263,296 


1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876,  to  Oct.  Ist. 


934,000 
791,512 
900,000 
900,000 
755,:350 


Total 17,730,098 


Furnace  No.  3. 
727,376 
7*27,376 
727,376 
727,376 
727,376 
727,376 
727,376 
727,376 
727,376 
727,376 
727,376 
727,376 
950,000 
1,100,000 
700,000 

11,478,512 


Total, 
1,991,938 
1,991,938 
1,683,998 
1,889,058 
2,154,058 
2,043,606 
2,252,710 
2,532,710 
2,192,306 
1,990,672 
1,661,376 
1,518,888 
1,850,000 
2,000,000 
1,455,350 

29,208,610 


DODGEVILLE  DISTRICT. 


This  district  comprises  all  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Dodgeville,  Van 
Meter's  survey,  and  all  ore  raised  north  and  east  of  Dodgeville. 

There  are  two  reverberatory  furnaces  here.  No.  1  is  owned  and  operated  by  Messrs. 
Hendy  &  Mundy,  and  has  a  capacity  of  6,000  pounds  per  day.  This  furnace  com- 
menced work  in  1869.  No.  2  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Bennett  &  Georges,  and  Las  a  caixic- 
ity  of  7,500  pounds  per  day.  Both  are  situated  a  short  distance  north  of  the  village. 
Full  statements  have  been  received  fi'cm  furnace  No.  1,  and  from  furnace  No.  2,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  tliree  years,  which  liave  been  estimated. 

Year.                                               Furnace  No.  \.  Furnace  No. 'i.                  Total. 

1862 1,369,089  i,:i69,989 

186:3 •  1,055,441  1,055,441 

1864 905,511        905,511 

1865 866,407        866,407 

1866 1,154,298  1,154,2<« 

1867 1,191,939  1,191,9:39 

1868 1,046,081  1,046,081 

1869 184,000  978.718  1,162,718 

1870 4:35,000  9:39,617  1,374.617 

1871 7:37,000  1,195,259  1,9:32,259 

1872 934,000  902,:320  1,8:36,:320 

1873 626,000  815,999  1,441,999 

1874 695,000  900,000  1,595,000 

1875 340,000  900,000  1,240,000 

1876,  to  October  Ist 400.000  700,000  1,100,000 

Total 4,351,000      14,921,579      19,272^ 
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HIGHLAND  DISTRICT. 

This  district  comprises  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Highland,  Centerville,  and  the 
Crow  Branch  diggings.  The  furnace  is  a  reverberatory.  The  amount  of  ore  smelted  in 
the  district  is  not  v6ry  large;  exactly  how  much  could  not  be  ascertained.  It  is  about 
500,000  pounds  per  annum,  or  seven  and  a  half  millions  since  1862. 


From  the  foregoing  statistics,  the  following  general  results  may  be  deduced.  There 
are  now  seven  reverberatory  or  Drummond  furnaces  in  operation,  with  an  average  daily 
capacity  of  7,000  pounds  of  ore  each;  and  five  blast  furnaces  of  two  hearths,  and  two  of 
one  hearth  each,  the  average  capacity  per  hearth  being  100  pigs,  or  10,000  pounds  of  ore 
per  24  hours.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  nine  blast  furnaces  of  two  hearths  each, 
not  at  present  worked,  but  nearly  all  in  good  repair.  Some  of  tliem  have  Ijeen  sup- 
planted by  the  reverberatory  furnace,  which  is  preferred  for  fine  ore,  and  some  by  new 
furnaces  built  in  adjoining  localities. 

Combining  now  the  several  amounts  of  lead  ore  already  given  as  the  product  of  the 
different  districts  for  the  several  years  since  January  1,  1862,  we  find  the  total  produc- 
tion of  the  Wisconsin  Lead  region  to  have  been  as  follows: 

Total  Product^  Total  Product^ 

Year,  Iba.  Tear.  Iba. 

1862 17,037,912           1870 13,754409 

186:3 I5,ia5,577           1871 13,484,210 

1864 13,014,201           1872 11,622,668 

1865 14,3:37,895           1873 9,919,734 

1866 14,029,192           1874 9,625,174 

1867 13,820,784           1875 9,179,395 

1868 13,869,619  1876.  to  Oct.  1st ... .  8,747,543 

1869 13,426,721  

Total  from  January  1,  1862,  to  October  1,  1876 190,974,784 


Besides  the  smelters  already  mentioned,  Uiere  are  numerous  others  operating  outside 
of  the  Wisconsin  Lead  region,  in  Illinois  and  Iowa.  The  following  information  was  ob- 
tained relative  to  their  production : 

The  parties  smelting  in  Dubuque  are: 

J.  &  W.  G.  Walters,  annual  amount 900,000  fcs. 

Coates  and  Brunskill,  annual  amount 900,000  lbs. 

Fern  and  Simpson,  annual  amount 650,000  fibs. 


Parties  smelting  in  Galena  are: 

Thomas  B.  Hughlett,  annual  average  since  1862 1 ,800.000  %a. 

Spensley's  Furnace,  present  annual  average 1,000,000  fi>s. 

Richard  Bowden,  or  Galena  Furnace,  smelted  as  follows: 

Year  1874 930,000  Bbs. 

Year  1875 850,000  Rs. 

Year  1876,  to  October  1st 630,000  fi>8. 


Hon.  Henry  Green,  of  Elizabeth,  Illinois,  smelted  as  follows: 

Tear.                                          Pounds.             Tear.  Pounds, 

1873 575,113           1875 615;406 

1874 821,720           1876,  to  October  Ist . . . .  442,602 


Mr.  Green  remarks  that  seven  years  ago  the  mineral  field  which  supplies  his  furnace 
produced  three  times  as  much  ore  as  at  present. 
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The  amounts  smelted  by  Richards  &  Co.,  at  their  foruace  in  Warren,  Illinois,  are  ap- 
proximately as  follows : 


Year. 
1873. 
1874. 


Pounds. 
450,000 
300,000 


Tear. 

1875 

1876,  to  October  Ist. 


Pounds. 
250,000 
200,000 


Inasmuch  as  no  detailed  statements  could  be  obtained  from  any  of  these  parties,  or 
anything:  more  than  the  foregoing  approximations,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  correct  and 
reliable  account  of  the  several  amounts  they  have  smelted  since  1862.  By  comparing 
tlieir  present  product  with  that  of  other  parties  in  former  yeaxs,  it  is  estimated  that 
they  have  smelted,  since  January  1,  1862,  about  one  hundred  million  pounds. 

As  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  compare  the  present  production  of  the  mines  with  tLr) 
past,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  reproduce  the  following  statistics  of  Che  Upper  Missis- 
sippi Lead  mines,  the  product  being  given  in  tons  of  metallic  lead.* 


Tear. 

182:3. 

1824. 

1825 

1826. 

1827. 

182S. 

1820. 

1830. 

1831. 

18:32. 

183:3. 

18:M. 

18:3.5 

18i^6 

18:37. 

183S. 


Tons. 
150 

78 
297 
428 
2,313 
4,958 
5,a57 
5,:331 
5,369 
5,401 
6,06S 
7,099 
8.469 

11,:390 
9,708 

10,811 


Price  per  ewt, 
in  8t.  LovU. 


$4.50 
3.30 
2.00 
2.13 
3.00 
4.25 
4.13 
4.25 
5.00 
5.13 


Tear. 

1839 11,976 

1840 11,987 

1841 14,150 

1842 13,992 

1843 17,477 

1844 19,521 

1845 24,328 

1846 23,513 

1847 24,145 

1848 21,:312 

\>m 19,654 

18.50 17,76^S 

1851 14,816 

Wyl 12,770 

185:3 l:3.:3(r7 


Price  per  ewi. 
Tons.      in  St.  Louis, 


$4.;38 

4.38 

3.50 

At  OaUna* 

$2.24 

2.S4 

2.82 

2.96 
,     2.88 

3.17 

3.24 

3.67 

4.20 

4.08 

4.12 

5.50 


I  am  also  indebtx^d  to  Messrs.  N.  Corwith  &  Co.,  of  Galena,  for  the  following  con- 
densed stat<^niont  of  the  production  of  tlie  Upper  Mississippi  Lead  mines: 

Years.  Pigs. «  Tons. 

1821  to  18,31 664,118  2.3,24-4 

18:n  to  1841 1,501,9.50  5.5,718 

1841  to  18.51 6,170,857  21.5.979 

1851  to  l!^61 4,609,5.53  161.:3:U 

1861  to  1871 2,419.985  84.700 

1S72 200,000  7,0<X) 

187:5 200,000  7.<XH) 

1>^74 150,000  5,400 

1K75 1.50,000  5,400 

ToOet.  1.S76 12.5,000  4,.500 


»  Soc  Whitney's  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United  States,  1854,  p.  421. 
2  The  weight  of  a  pig  of  lead  is  about  72  pounds. 
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CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report,  I  have  been  actuated  by  many  considerations  which 
have  to  a  great  extent  determined  ita  character  and  contents.  In  the  first  place,  the 
space  which  can  justly  be  devoted  to  the  Lead  region  in  a  report  on  the  entire  state  is 
necessarily  small,  and  involves  a  judicious  selection  of  the  material  collected  and  pre- 
pared. 

In  the  course  of  my  examinations  in  the  Lead  region,  I  have  found  in  all  places,  and 
among  all  persons  connected  with  the  mining  interests,  a  general  expression  of  a  desire 
for  information  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  mining  industry  in  those  portions  of 
the  Lead  region  more  or  less  remote  from  the  ones  in  which  they  reside.  To  furnish 
such  information  is  undoubtedly  a  legitimate  ol>ject  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  to  it, 
therefore,  I  have  devoted  about  two-thirds  of  this  report,  reserving  the  remainder  for 
the  geological  and  topographical  examinations  contemplated  by  the  law. 

Among  other  subjects  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  omit  is  the  much-argued  ques- 
tion of  mining  in  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone.  No  discussion  of  thia  question  can  do 
it  justice  which  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  origin  of  the  crevices,  and  the  man- 
ner of  deposition  of  the  ores  and  associate  minerals  contained  in  the  mines  now  operated, 
since  these  questions  are  the  only  premises  from  which  we  can  derive  any  reliable  con- 
clusions. 

The  discussion  of  this  question  would  have  occupied  more  space  in  the  report  than  I 
felt  justified  in  devoting  to  theoretical  questions,  at  the  expense  of  what  appeared  to  me 
to  be  important  practical  facts. 

The  subje<!t  of  drainage  in  our  mines  is  one  of  great  importance;  at  present  it  is  ef- 
fected by  pumping,  and  by  levels  or  adits.  Pumping  is  at  best  but  a  temporary  expe 
dient,  and  when  steam  is  employed  it  is  a  costly  one;  it  effects  the  drainage  of  only  a 
comparatively  small  area,  and  when  the  pump  ceases  to  work,  water  immediately  returns 
Expensive  pumping  operations  are  only  warranted  where  large  bodies  of  ore  are  known 
to  exist,  within  a  small  area  of  ground. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  drainage  effected  by  a  level  is  permanent  and  extensive,  al- 
though the  original  outlay  of  capital  is  large.  Our  mines  have  now  been  worked  so  long 
that  it  is  known  in  each  mining  locality  how  many  ranges  have  been  worked  to  the  nat- 
ural water  level,  and  the  comparative  value  of  the  veins  of  ore  left  in  them  when  aban- 
doned. With  this  foreknowledge  it  is  not  diflScult  to  arrange  a  level  that  will  not  only 
drain  the  previously  known  ranges,  but  will  also  make  it  possible  to  work  any  others 
which  may  afterwards  be  discovered  in  its  vicinity;  a  system  which  is  furtlier  favored  by 
the  well  known  parallelism  of  the  ranges. 

The  stratum  in  which  levels  can  be  most  rapidly  excavated,  and  with  the  least  ex- 
pense, is  tiie  upper  or  thin-bedded  portion  of  the  Blue  limestone  (Trenton).  There  are 
no  interstratified  beds  of  clay  above  it,  and  usually  nothing  to  prevent  the  drainage  of 
all  the  Galena  limestone;  but  as  the  strata  sometimes  contain  slight  flexures,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  drive  a  level  in  the  same  fonnation.  Levels  driven  in  this,  the  upper 
pipe-clay  opening  have  the  additional  advantage  of  proving  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive openings  known  in  the  Lead  region. 

Judging  from  the  num))er  of  levels  which  have  been  excavated,  and  tlie  success  which 
has  usually  attended  them  when  completed,  the  system  of  mining  by  levels  seems  to 
offer  the  safest  field  for  the  eraplojrment  of  capital. 

The  recent  inventions  and  improvement  in  pneumatic,  or  compressed  air  drills,  and 
in  mining  explosives,  such  as  dynamite  and  rendrock,  are  daily  rendering  the  excava- 
tion of  levels  a  much  less  laborious  task. 
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There  in  ajiother  method  bj  which  drainage  of  miiie«  han  M>m< 
and  which  nught  in  many  other  places  be  employed  to  advantage. 
ing  a  hole  from  the  bottom  of  the  mine  to  some  of  the  unUeriyi 
Trunton.  In  this  way  a  passage  is  often  effected  for  tiie  escape  o 
it  will  often  avail  itself  until  the  opening  becomes  dosed  with  n:ud 
a  new  hole  has  to  he  drilled. 

In  many  portions  of  the  Lead  region,  hut  more  especially  in  the 
ports,  there  is  a  (ieaire  which  has  often  been  earnestly  expressed 
should  be  made  of  the  ore-bearinfr  ranges  botli  old  and  new,  Sm 
my  practical  benefit,  should  be  made  with  a  transit  and  level,  a 
accuracy.  It  should  be  made  underground  when  possible,  and  wl 
made  on  the  surface,  locatmg  the  ranges  from  liie  shafU.  The  si 
should  he  referred  to  certain  fixed  points,  whose  location  and  elevs 
tately  ascertaJned.  The  location  of  these  pojnto  with  reference  t 
any  time  l>e  ascertained  by  triangulation  if  thought  necessary.  Tl 
be  mapped  on  a  suitable  scale  and  published  with  tlie  field  notes. 

The  advantages  derived  from  such  a  survey  are  chiefly  the  follo' 
which  are  now  worked,  it  would  be  easy  to  reproduce  on  the  surfa 
out  below,  and  from  the  known  course  of  the  range  the  miner  coul 
certainty,  locate  liis  shafts  bo  as  to  reach  the  unwoi^ed  portions,  t 
saving  of  time,  labor  and  money  wasted  in  prospecting.  (2)  The 
region  is  rapidly  l>ecoming  an  agricultural  country.  In  many  plat 
being  filled,  the  dump  piles  are  being  removed,  and  all  sortoce 
liable  ranges  are  becoming  obliterated.  Many  of  these  ranges 
yeois  since  for  lead  ore  alone,  \n  the  natural  water  level,  and  abar 
botUea  of  ore  still  remaining  in  tliem;  and  in  view  of  the  increasin 
ore,  which  is  now  between  three  and  four  times  that  of  lead  ore,  it 
it  may  become  profitable  to  work  them  again.  From  a  aurrey 
above,  the  location  of  old  shafts  and  ranges  could  at  any  time  l>e  re 
conduce  to  the  systematic  working  of  the  mines  in  the  future,  \ 
which  privnte  surveys  could  be  referred,  and  would  indicate  the 
could  be  most  successfully  placed  for  the  drainage  of  the  mines. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  advantages  which  will  occur  to  i>erso 
in  mining.  Prolmbly  there  is  enough  money  wasted  in  prospcctin 
would  lie  savcl  by  such  a  survey,  to  carry  it  on  to  u  successful  tern 
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Ari>>8ian  wells  iii,  1-Xi,  K>8 
Cambria.  ■'>44. 
Campfjake,  1:;6. 
Camp  Donglas,  569. 
Canflcld.  W.  H.,  412,  51.5. 
Canal  from  Lake  Miehigun  to  lilisinisaippi 

Carlton,  etevationfi,  108. 

Niagaiu  limestone,  ^7^,  ^79 
Carr,  K.  S..  69. 
Cnwaile  FalK  318,  3SS. 
CaM«>.  elevationH,  108,  21-^. 

Niai.'am  limi'stonein,  i>.>l. 
Castle  Rook,  676. 
Cedar  Creek,  l^W. 
Cedar  Lake,  140. 
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Cedarbnrg,  elevations,  108. 
spring,  1U8,  Uy. 
building  stone,  383. 
Niagara  limestone  at,  362,  378,  379. 
Celestite,  29. 
Cement  Rock,  295-405 . 
Center,  elevations,  10«. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  303. 
Centerville,  elevations,  109. 

Drift  in,  228. 
Centerville  District,  722. 
Centralia,  475,  5;J0. 
Central  Wisconsin,  n.»port  on,  407-6^39. 
District,  4lU. 
Area  of,  409. 

Surface  features,  413,  424. 
River  systems,  413. 
Watexsheds  of,  424. 
Former  drainage  of,  426. 
Relations  of  topography  to  geology, 

447. 
Geological  formations  of,  448. 
Drift  and  driltless  arciW,  448. 
Vegetation  and  soils,  449. 
Topographical  subdivisions,  453. 
Oenei*al  geologiciii  structure  of,  457. 
Archtean  rocks  of,  461-524. 
Lower  Silurian  rocks  of,  525-607. 
Potsdam  sandstone  of,  525-547. 
Lower  Magnesiau  limestone  of,  547- 

555. 
St.  Peters  sandstone  of,  555-558. 
Trenton  limestone  of,  558-562. 
Galena  limestone  of,  562. 
Local  details,   Silurian  formations, 

56:3,  607. 
Quaternary  deposits,  605iM)32. 
Microscoijic  littiology,  637-639. 
Cernssite.  '29,  694. 
(^hale^pvrite, '28,693. 
Cbalcosite,  28. 
Chalybeate  Springs,  148. 
Chambi^rlin,  J.  H.,  v.,  52,  93,  106. 
Chamberlin,  T.  C,  6,  44,  46,  64,  65,  66, 
71,  So,  427,  502,  504,  506,  521,  54:},  543, 
553,  557,  559,  673. 
Party  of,  1873,  8. 
Party  of,  1874,51. 
Chaniplain,  219,  224. 
Chandler,  Dr.  C.  F.,  146,  165. 
Charlestown,  elevations,  109. 
Chert,  268. 
Clillton,  109,  223. 
Chimneys,  690. 
Christiana,  elevations,  170,  436. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  558. 
Cincinnati  Group,  in  Eastern  Wisconsin, 
314^26. 
in  Lead  region,  685. 
Fossils  in,  315, 320. 
Clark  County,  general,  563, 

Special  references,  461,  529,  541. 
Clay  Hanks,  elevations,  109. 
Clear  Lake,  140. 
Clifton,  137. 

Brick  made  at,  2^38. 
Cincinnati  formation  at,  318. 


Clifton,  Niagara  limestone  at,  339. 
Clint4>n,  elevations,  109. 

iron  ore  deposit,  327-3^35. 
Cl^man,  elevations,  109. 
Coal,  316,  317. 
Cobb,  J.3L,  171. 
Cold  Spring,  elevations,  109. 
Columbia  County,  general,  e579. 

Special  references,  529,  532,  534,  547, 
558. 
Columbus,  elevations,  442. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone  in,  547. 

St.  Peters  stuidstone  in,  556. 
Como  Lake,  139. 
Ccunstock,  Gen.  C.  B.,  61,  104. 
Conant*s  Kapids,  478,  564. 
Concord,  elevations,  109. 

Cranbemes  in,  186. 
Conglomerate,  254. 
Conover,  A.  D.,  v,  9.  651. 
CooperstoAvn,  elevations,  109. 

Niagara  limestone,  350,  354,  3S3. 
Copiier,  27,  210,  619. 

Carbonate,  28. 

in  Ijead  Region,  741. 
Copperas  29 
Coral  Beds,  Upper,  3;^j,  ;351,  337,  384.' 

Lower,  335,  ;34^,  351,  384. 
Coral  lleefs,  361^371. 
Cottage  Grove,  600. 

Elevations,  437. 

St.Peters  sandstone  in,  556. 
Conrtland,  elevations,  444. 

Lower  Magnesian  hmestone  in,  547. 

St.  Peters  sandstone  in,  556. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  558. 
Cranberries,  182,  186,  187. 
Crawford,  J.  W.  T.,  9. 
Crevice,  689. 
Cross  Plains,  elevations,  436. 

St.  Peters  sandstone  in,  556. 

IVenton  limestone  in,  559. 
Cuprite,  28. 
Current,  along  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 

130,  132. 
Cyanite,  '29 


D. 

Dale,  elevations,  109. 
Dalles  of  the  Wisconsin,  570. 
Dana,  Prof.  J.  D.,  79,  370. 
Dane,  elevations,  170,  440. 

Lower  Magnesian  in,  547. 

County,  g(*neral,  597, 

Special  references,  529,  534,  558. 
Daniells,  Prof.  W.  W.,  analyses  by,  6, 60, 

64,  72,  2<4,  285,  ;3;39,  :U5,  381,  680. 
DanieLi,  Eihvard,  68,  69,  95,  647. 
Darien,  206. 

elevations,  109. 
Darlington,  681. 
Darwin,  Chas.,  370. 
Davies,  Prof.  J.  E.,  26,  6. 
Davis,  W\  N.,  158. 
Day,  Dr.  F.  H.,  369,  371. 
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Diggings  —  continued. 

Jeffrey  A:  Mav,  737. 

Jenkins,  Miller  &  Co.,  722. 

Johns  A:  Harvey,  708. 

Jones,  Hugh,  731. 

Jones,  Famiger  &  Owens,  730. 

Joseph,  H.,  738. 

Kessans,  LJarney,  709. 

Keating,  Hines  &  Co.,  709. 

Lanibly  Range,  731. 

Langstaff  &  (Jillan,  701. 

Leakeley  Estate,  712 

Level  Company,  719. 

Linden  District,  726. 

Linden  Mine,  726. 

Ijooinis  A:  Co.,  698. 

Ix>st  Cirove,  739. 

Lutey  ife  Co.,  736. 

Maguire,  Kennedy  &  Co.,  723. 

Mankey  &  Son,  737. 

Manning  &  Delaney,  726. 

Manwanng  &  Madison  Range,  706. 

Martin  A:  Cramer,  738. 

McBreen  &  Co.,  707. 

McCattery,  Smith  &  Co.,  719. 

McCoy  Water-wheel  Range,  706. 

McDermott  (fe  Co.,  739. 

McElroy  Bros.,  719. 

McNulty,  714. 

Meloy  &  Fox,  716. 

Meredith,  699. 

Messersmith  Range,  720. 

Metciilf,  Harker  £  Alexander,  718. 

Mifflin,  721. 

Mills,  Gabriel,  708. 

Minenil  Point  District,  733. 

MiiK  ral  Point  Mining  Co.,  735. 

Missouri  Range,  720. 

Mitchell  &  Pollard,  734. 

Motlat  &  Co.,  707. 

Monroe,  740. 

Morrison,  D.,  729. 

Mulligan  &  Francis,  723. 

Muscalimge,  697. 

Nicliols  &  Holmes,  736. 

Nip  &  Tuck.  697. 

Oakland  Mining  Co.,  717. 

Oates  &  Eustice,  706. 

Opir  &  Lancaster,  738. 

Owens  &  Powell,  730. 

Pascoe  &  Collins,  733. 

Peak  &  Blair,  701. 

Peaxce,  Jos.,  731. 

Pearce  &  Son,  739. 

Penitentiary,  721. 

Philh^)s  &  Walker,  699. 

Phcenix  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  713. 

Pierce  &  Trewather,  707. 

Pigt»on,  697. 

PlatteviUe  District,  719. 

Porter's  Grove,  732. 

PoweU  &  Co.,  ISl 

Poad,  Barrett  &  Tredinnick,  728. 

Prideaux  &  Henry,  736. 

Prideaux.  Wm.,  734. 

Prisk  &  Coad,  734. 

Prisk  &  Paynter,  734. 


Digging^  —  continued. 
PurceU  &  Hardin,  740. 
Rain,  J.,  &  Co.,  712. 
Rain,  Yomig  &  Jenkins,  722. 
Raspberry  Range,  712. 
Richards,  735. 
Richards  &  Bums,  7i^3. 
Richards  &  Paul,  729. 
Rickert,  Stephens  &  Co.,  714. 
Ridgeway  Mine,  732. 
Ridgeway  Mining  Co.,  740. 
Rigger  &  Arthur,  739. 
Ritter  &  Bock,  698. 
Robarts  Rimge,  729. 
Robbins  &  Bros.,  712. 
Robinsons,  724. 
Robbins  Range,  720. 
Rockville,  699. 
Rog«?rs  <&  Mankey,  737. 
Ross,  J.  J.,  7^35. 
Rowe  <fe  Co.,  725. 
Rowe  A:  Rowe,  706. 
Rowe  &  Vivian,  707. 
Rup  &  Son,  701. 
Schlosser  &  Co.,  739. 
Shepard  A:  Co.,  738. 
Shields  &  Linden,  733. 
Short  &  Co.,  7;35. 
Short  A:  Foster,  737. 
Showalter  A:  Pa>;ton,  698. 
Shullsburg  District,  713. 
Siddell  &  CV).,  724. 
Silverthom,  716. 
Simmons  &  Sons,  706. 
Sinapee,  734. 
Skinnor,  Peter,  707. 
Smitli  A:  Anderson,  740. 
Smith  Range,  721. 
Spensley  &  Brown,  7;^. 
Spensley  &  Co.,  724. 
Spensley,  Winn  &  Co.,  709. 
Stone  &  Bryhon,  700. 
Stophne,  713. 
Suthers  A:  Co.,  736. 
Swindlers  Ridge,  718. 
Tamblin,  Thos.,  729. 
Terrill  &  Badger  Ranges,  733. 
Tliomai*  A:  Co.,  698. 
Treglowns  &  Wit^ks,  729. 
Tlu-asher  Bros.,  739. 
Trewilla  &  Strong,  737. 
Tomcal,  707. 
Union  Mine,  7:^ 
Van  Meters  Survev,  732. 
Vivian  &  Sleep,  737. 
Warfield  Range.  700. 
Watkin  Range,  731. 
Whig,  720. 
Wliite  A:  White,  740. 
Wilcox,  696. 

Wilkinson  A:  Cronin  Range,  721. 
Williams  &  Bro.,  707. 
Williams  &  Co.,  70:3. 
Williams  &  Edwards,  724. 
Williams,  Evan,  7:30. 
WilUams,  M.  J.  k  Co.,  719. 
Wiota,  740. 
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SHgginf^  —  continue. 
WrBtfln-  &  Co.,  7:i5. 

ZQjf.  701. 
OmtrictK.  EaHUnn  Wiaoonmn,  94. 

Central  Wisconnn,  4<>9. 

Leiul  region,  Wo,  ft-"^. 
l)od^e  ooanty,  14:^,  170,  271. 

drift  in,  2»>J.  2Vy. 

St  PetCTs  sandstone,  286,  287. 

irr>n  onf.  ;^iJS. 
JKNU^eville  district,  7:30,  74^. 
Iloloniite  i^f^^  Limestone),  29,  :}30,  693. 
I>(»meH  of  rock,  'Isrl. 
IkfOT  coont y.  225.  :V>^. 
Don%'anl*H  GleiL.  oil. 
l>iiver,  ♦»l»f\atlonii,  l</9. 
Drainage,  Eastern  Wis.,  128. 

Central  Wis.,  4l:i. 

lieari  region,  6-V2. 

Changes  in,  174,  657. 
Drift,  Eastern  Wi».,  199-239. 

0.»ntral  Wi«.,  6<J8-6:^2. 

Lead  region,  665. 
Driftlm^  region,  6<J^,  6:«,  665. 
l>rift  goilH,  1><9. 
Jhick  Creek,  building  stone,  *3<j8. 

Galena  limestone,  -312. 
Danes,  'Zi^. 
Dank  irk,  elevatioa«,  4.'^. 

I>3wer  Magneeian  limestone  in,  548. 

Trenton  limefltone  in,  558. 
jOann,  elevations,  4^36. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone  in,  548. 


E. 


Eagle,  elevations.  109. 

cnuil>errie!?,  1^6. 

drift,  2<H.>-21 1-212. 

< 'iiicinriiiti  >}ial»',  :)H}. 

Niu^rara  linu'-tone,  :M0,  ^342. 
Ea.««t  Tn>y,  rh-vatioiii^,  100. 

('iLr^U^'Tiuurs  quarn',  '2>y-\  :r>0. 
Eastern  Wisronsin  dbifrict,  01. 

Ac:knowl»rilLr!ii»'iits,  \y.u 

Kxt^Mit  of  rli.-tric-t,  04. 

Pnfvions  ]nibliciitioiLS  n'lating  to   tl:c 
re<,''ioii.  05. 

ToiH»;rr.ii>]iy,  07. 

Kl"viitioii«.  InO. 

Hydroloiry,  <lnun.i(re,  12^. 

«.)ri;,nii    ijul     p-ological    rehitions    of 
lak<*.s,  l:{7. 

Wat^r  supply,  141. 

.Vrt^fsiiui  w<'lls,  140. 

WaUjr  iK)W«.'r,  171. 

( "hij,nj4'«.'.s  in  drainage,  174. 

Xativi'  vegf.'tation,  176. 

Soil-*,  \^. 

(^uub-niiin'  fonaatioa^,  drift,  100. 

(UiU'j'aJ  dri"ft,  Kettle  Haii^a',  205. 

Howld.T  Clay  or  Till,  217. 

.MfHlififd  drih,  Chainplain,  Beach  For- 
mation A.,  210, 

T\w  I/)W(THed  Clay,  221. 

Beach  Formation  B.,  224. 


I  Eastern  Wisconsin  dktriet  —  ccrAtinned. 

Upper  Red  Clay,  22-5. 

Beach  FormatiaDd  C.  and  D^  and  Mod- 
ified Red  Clay,  22rS. 

Terraces,  22^. 

Lake  encroachment^  230. 

Dunes,  ^3^3. 

Erosion  and  deposit  in  progivcA,  2^. 

Industrial  value  of  drift,  '^4. 

Brick,  2:35. 

Shell  marl,  233. 

Peat,  240. 

Table  of  formations,  ^7. 

Archaean  formationB.  24H-256. 

I/)wer  Silurian.  Potedam  sandstone, 
257-267. 

Lower  Magnesian  lime^cione,  2ft^*2^5. 

St.  Peters  sandstone,  *^->-290. 

Trenton  limestone,  29CK305 

(ralena  limestone,  305-:314. 

Cincinnati  shales  and  limestone,  814, 
326. 

Upper  Silurian.   Clinton  iron  ore,  827, 

Nii^ara  limestone,  $i5-:3>^. 

Lower  Holderber^,  :39<>-^>94. 

Uamilton  cement  rock,  39'>405. 
Eaton,  elevations,  109. 
Eaton,  Prof.  J.  H.,  49. 412, 504,  594. 
Ean  Claire  river,  4><6. 
Economic  considerations,  drift,  284H>)0. 

Archaean  formations,  465. 

Potsdam,  545. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  2^,  .>>4. 

St.  Peters  sandstone,  290. 

Trenton  limestone,  :3(>4. 652,  &S3. 

Galena  limestone,  :W7, 68:3. 

Cincinnati  shales,  316. 

Clinton  iron  ore,  327. 

Mayville  beds,  340. 

T»wer  coraJ  beds.  349. 

Waukesha,  RacJhe  and  Guelph   Ijeds 

T>ower  Helderl)eror,  394. 

Hamilton  cement  rock,  400-4<>5. 
Eden,  elevation.s,  W.). 

Xiiig;ira  Umr»itone  in,  344—346. 
Ed^erton,  3:i^. 
Fidj^^erton,  B.  H.,  siu-\-ey,  14. 
Eg^  Harlior,  204,  '22^. 

elevations,  100.  220. 
Elevations,  Ea^teni  Wisconsin,  106. 

Central  Wisconsin,  42?^. 

Lead  region,  65<). 

(Awiito  county,  14. 

of  lakes,  2:3.  '2A. 

of  summit**,  24. 

of  iH'inii  ridm>s,  22>=^,  229. 

of  junction  ?t.  Peters  and  Trenton,  169 

R.  R.,  16-2:1 

Madison  to  Klroy,  429. 

Klroy  to  Merrillon,  4:30- 

Waterloo  to  Ma<lison,  4:30. 

Ed^Tton  to  Bkick  Eartli,  4:X>. 

Camp  Douirliw?  to  Randolph,  iu. 

Tomah  to  Wausau,  4:31. 

Amherst  to  MerriUon,  4:32. 
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Elevations  —  continued. 

Portage  to  Stevens  Point,  433. 
Stevens  Point  to  N.  line  of  township, 

Elba,  elevations,  109,  170. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone  in,  472. 

Trenton  limestone,  301. 
Elizabeth  Lake,  139. 
EIl(hart  Lake,  140. 
Elkhorn,  212. 
Ellinj^ton,  springs,  149. 

Lower  Ma^esian  limestone,  280. 
Emmet,  elevations,  110. 
Empire,  elevations,  110. 

springs,  148-149. 

Niagara  limestone  in,  344,  346. 
Encroachment,  Lake,  2:30. 
End,  Hon.  George,  164. 
Epidote,  28 

Erin,  elevations,  110,  213. 
Erosion  in  progress,  2;33. 
Enreka,  276. 
Excelsior,  elevations,  447. 

quiirtzite,  504. 


F. 


Fairfield,  elevations,  447. 
Fairchild,  Gov.  L.,  71. 
Fairplay  district,  701. 
Farmington,  elevations,  110. 
Fault,  m).  289,  ^2. 
Featlierstonhaugh,  G.  W.,  67,  95. 
Feldspar,  28. 
Fertilizer,  peat  as,  245. 

shell  marl,  239. 
Fiord  features,  202,  204,  205. 
Fire  brick,  470. 
Fish  creek,  '204,  '228,  229. 
Fish  remains,  396. 
Fisher,  Prof.  Davenport,  49. 
Fitcliburgh,  elevations,  435. 

St.  Peters  sandstone  in,  556. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  558. 
Flintville,  Galena  limestone  at,  313. 
Fluvial  pairs,  i:%. 
Flux,  m.  338,  :341,  365.  383,  562. 
Fond  du  Lac  county,  14:3,  170,  206. 

Artesian  wells  at,  150,  151. 

Galena  limestone  at,  310. 

Niagara  limestone  near,  346. 

Building  stone  near,  'MS. 
Forests,  177,  175,  449,  660. 

removal  of,  175. 
Forrest,  elevations,  1 10. 
Forrestville,  elevations,  110. 

Nia^fara  limestone  in,  352,  354. 
Formations  of  Eastern  Wisconsin,  247. 

Central  Wisconsin,  460. 

Tjcad  region,  668. 
Fort  Winnebaffo,  585. 

elevation   4.44 
Fossils  of  drift  material,  209.  210,  213. 

of  Potsdam,  245,  261,  262,  670. 

of  Lower  Magnesian,  *271, 276,  283, 554, 
675. 


Fossils  —  continued. 

of  St.  Peters,  288,  558. 

of  Trenton,  '292,  '294,  296, 299, 3*20,  561. 

of  Galena,  :307,  314,  3'20,  685. 

of  Cincinnati,  315,  316,  3'20. 

of  Mayville  beds,  :i39,  340. 

of  Byron  beds,  346. 

of  Lower  coral  beds,  349. 

of  Upper  coral  beds,  ^51,  353. 

of  Waukesha  beds,  a58,  359. 

of  Racme  beds,  372,  377. 

of  Guelph  beds,  379,  380. 

of  Niagara  group,  384. 

of  Lower  Helderberg;  392,  393. 

of  Hamilton,  396,  399,  400. 
Foye,  Prof.  J.  C,  172. 
Fox  Lake,  elevations,  110,  170. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  301. 

Galena  limestone  in,  310. 
Fox  River,  100,  420,  4*22,  42;3. 

elevations  of,  424. 

Illinois,  1'29. 
Fountain,  568. 
Fountain  prairie,  elevations,  44^3. 

Lower  Magnesian  in,  547. 
Fountains.    See  Artesian. 
Franklin,  elevations,  110,  111,  445. 
Freedom,  elevations,  446. 

Quartzite  in,  504,  518. 
Fredonia,  elevations,  111. 

Milwaukee  river  in,  131. 

Lower  Helderberg  in,  392-394. 
Fort  Atkinson,  Trenton,  iiOl, 

Galena  limestone  in,  309. 

lime,  ;308. 
Fuel,  peat  as,  245. 
Fulton,  elevations,  111^  169. 

Trenton  limestone  m,  300. 
Furnaces,  iron,  332. 

lead,  749. 


G. 

Galena  limestone  in  Eastern  Wis.,  305. 

in  Central  Wis.,  562,  562. 

in  the  Lead  Region,  683. 
Galenite,  28,  554,  672. 
Garnet,  '28. 

Garrison,  C.  B.,  land  of,  476. 
Gault,  J.  C,  162. 
Geikie,  Prof.,  208. 
Geodetic  survey,  25,  62. 
Geology  of  Eastern  Wisconsin,  91. 

of  Central  Wisconsin,  407. 

of  Lead  Region,  643. 
Geological  relations  of  lakes  of  East- 
em  Wisconsin,  137. 
Genesee,  elevations,  111. 

Niagara  limestone  in,  359,  383. 

lime,  383. 
Geneva  Lake,  136-139. 
Germantown,  elevations.  111. 

Niagara  hmestone  in,  363, 364. 
Gibson,  elevations,  112. 

Niiigara  limestone  in,  352,  354. 
Gibi-alter  Bluff,  587. 
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(lillette,  eleratioQs,  113. 

GUIet,  E.  J.,  IM. 

GfllmoK.  Gen.  Q.  A.,  2S^.  401,  40o. 

Olacial  drift,  205,  630,  m>. 

features,  98,  IIW,  lai,  137, 139,  199. 

lakes,  139. 

moTementa,  199. 

striw,  200,  201.205,  62.J. 
Glsm  rock,  291,  69^. 
Glass  sand,  290. 558,  546. 
GlaneoiUte,  29,  259,  261.  536. 
OneiM  (see  Artlxean  rockv),  463,  501. 
Gold,  27,  466. 
Gonge,  691. 

Government  snrveys,  24. 
Grafton,  clevEitionB.  112. 

Niagara  limestone  in,  362,  372.  377, 
379. 
Grand  Chnte,  springit,  148. 
Granite  (see  Archfean  furtnations),  248. 
463,  501,  521. 

intruBive.  463. 

Marion,  b!>2. 

Mukwa,  248. 
Grand  Eapida,  133,  284,  471,  477,  530, 

546,564. 
Granville,  elevations,  112. 

Nia«ttra  linieelone  ir,  365.  377,  379. 

Lower  Helderberg  limestoue,  391. 

Hamilton  wment  rock,  339. 
Grant  river,  6-56. 
Graphite,  27. 
Gray.  Hon.  H.  H.,  742. 
Green  Bay,  137,  318,  334. 

elevations,  113. 

Arbuian  wells,  1.50. 

peninsula,  201, 202,  204, 342,  346,  !163. 

vallL-y,  99,  129,  189,  200-202,  223. 

valley,  cause  of,  101. 

river  sj-steni,  129,  132. 
Green  lAn'.  1:18,  i:«.  2(!C.  .J29. 

county,  57.'<. 

county,  drift  in,  217. 

Potsdum  liiindKtone  in,  264. 

IjOwpr  Matniesiaii  liinentonc  in,  272. 

St.  Peters  sunJslone  in.  289. 

Tmiton  limestone  in,  301. 
Green  K»ck,  291.  695. 
Greenltush,  d<'valions,  113. 

drift  in,  211. 
Greenfleltl,  i-Ioviitions,  li:i.  446. 

Kiugani  limtstone  in,  'M'i,  369,  372. 

lime,  382. 

quartnte,  601. 

generil  diwcription,  .i91. 
Guerpli  limi«tnne.  :ti'>,  377-38:1,  'i&i. 
Gypsum,  29,  315,  819. 


u. 

H;ifl(.'tf»  district.  r.">i). 

liosennan,  J,  J.,  470, 

Hafi,  l*r«f.  J.,  69,  95,  a5I,  411,  604,  527, 

.52^,  54.J,  Wi,  6+9,  687. 
Ilumiltun  cetjentrock,  395,  405. 
Hamilton,  or  Lower  Uelderbei^?,  79. 


Hampden,  Lower  Magnceian  lijnestoue  in, 
547. 

St.  Peters  sandstone  in.  .V)6. 

Trenton  limeetone  in,  5-J8. 
Harmony,  eleviitiouB.  114. 
Hartford,  elevations,  114,  213. 

spruigs  in.  149. 

Cincinnati  sbaJes  in.  317. 

Niagara  limestone  in,  340.  343.    . 
Haven,  Geo.,  Wt,  65. 
Hebron,  elevations,  114. 

cranbeniee,  186. 
Helderiwre,  Lower,  79,  390.  ■ 
Hematite,  28,  329,  693. 
Henry,  W.  T.,  080. 
Herman,  elevations,  114. 
iris^  in.  148,  149. 


SS 


215. 


C^cinnati  shales  in,  318. 
Higrbland  district,  72;),  749. 
Hiner,  Hon.  W.  H..  153. 
History  of  prcnoua  surveys,  67. 
Hitt,  H.  O.,  165. 
Hoirabacks,  207. 
Uolden's  l>ake,  139. 
Holland,  elevations,  114. 
Honey  Creek  (Wdworth  countv).  129. 

(Sauk  county),  591. 

elevations,  ^46. 

miartiJte,  318,  .504. 

Potsdam  sandstone,  532.  5.34. 

Lower  MacTiesian  limestone,  5,52, 
Hood,  G.  R.,  328. 
Horicon  inarsh,  peat.  343. 

Niagara  limestone  near,  344. 
Hornblende  (see  Archtean  rocks  in  text) 

Hort«nii  EprinRB,  142,  148,  149, 

Lower  Ma^sTiegiaii  limestone,  277. 

Hoy,  Dr.  I',  R..  9i;,  irjo,  163,  -i-'A,  321. 

"     ■   Dr.  J.  \\..  %. 
.-.  W.  A.,  594. 

Uuliitard  sprintr!,  149. 
iron  ore,  328. 

Hubbs.  Rpv.  (i.  S..  2Xt, 

Humphreys.  Gen.  A.  A.,  61. 

Hunt,  Dr.  II.,  1:)6. 

Hunt,  Dr.  T.  S.,  KV>. 

Hunter,  Gen.,  fountain  of,  1,^)1. 

HurouiHii.  251,  466. 

Hnt4:hin3<u),  K,  M..  i:«. 

Hutcliinsun,  Hon.  ('..  744. 

Hydraulic  lime,  **4,  28-),  .30-'>,  041    40') 
670, 

Hydro»irb»n  eompoujitls,  20. 

Hydrolofty,  12K. 

Hydrozincit«,  28. 


Industrial  value,  see  Economic  consid- 

e  rations. 
Introdui'tion  to  report  of  Central  Wis 
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Intmsiye  granite,  463. 
Iron,  27. 

Carbonate,  29. 

Orc,  28,  827,  8:34,  498,  546. 

Sand,  222,  289. 

Sulphate,  29. 
Ironton,  Potsdam  sandstone,  51^2. 
Irving,  H.  D.,  6,  44,  46,  64,  66,  71,  206. 
260,  261,  :^2. 

Party  of  1878,  7. 

Party  of  1874,  46. 

On  Central  Ww.,  407. 
Isolated  ridges,  428. 

Areiiu;jji  area«,  501. 
Ives,  Frank,  survey  of,  63. 


J. 


Jackson,  114,  115. 

County,  461,  529,  .541,  568. 
Jacksonport,  elevations,  115. 

Niaifara  liiuostone  near,  854. 
Jane8\ille,  elevations,  115. 

Artesian  well  at,  151,  166. 

Tnmton  limeHtone  at,  800. 
Jeiferson,  elevations-,  115. 

County,  lUK  148,  170,  215,  271. 

Galena  linientone  in,  1309. 
Jenney,  F.  B.,  7. 
Johns4>n,  J.  IL,  156. 
Johnson,  Prof.  S.  W.,  197,  245. 
Johnstown.  115. 
Jordan,  181. 
Junction  City,  481,  482. 
Juneau  county,  529,  5:38,  566. 


K. 

Kaolin,  466,  467,  468,  469,  470,  471,  476. 
Kaukanna,  building  stone,  808. 

Galena  limestone  at,  812. 
Kendal  Range,  741. 
Kenosha  County,  l:K),  139.  16:3.  211. 
Kettle  Range,  105. 200, 201, 205,  615,  630. 

material  of,  208-210,  618. 

structure,  210. 

relative  abruptness  of  sides,  211. 

general  relationship,  212. 

summit  altitudes,  21:3. 

origin,  210-214,  6:^. 
Kettles,  206,  214. 
Kewaunee,  elevations,  115. 

brick,  2:37. 

Niagara  limestone  in,  352,  354.  368« 
872. 

County,  211.  225. 
Kewaskum,  elevations,  115. 

Niagara  limestone  in,  350.  356. 
Kennicott.  Robert,  96. 
King.  F.  H..  8,  58,  55,  66,  9:3,  318. 
Kingston,  Potsdam  sandstone,  264. 
Knapp.  Capt.,  89. 

Knight,  S.  G.,  231 

Knobs,  676. 

Knowledge,  Importance  of  Geological,  13. 


Knowlton,  482,  48:3.  530. 
Ko6hkonong,  elevations,  115. 

Lake,  188. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  300. 
Kossuth,  115. 


L. 

La  Grange,  316. 

Springs  in,  148. 

Drift,  211. 
Labradorite,  28. 
Lake,  Town  of,  115. 

Bear,  140. 

Burf^s,  189. 

Brown,  li(\ 

Buflalo,  428. 

Ct»dar,  140. 

Camp,  1:39. 

Clear.  140. 

Conio,  189. 

Delavan,  13  J. 

Devils.  507. 

Elkhart.  140. 

Elizabeth,  l:i9. 

Geneva,  1:^9,  141. 

Green.  l;i9,  141. 

Holdens,  1:39. 

Horicon,  187. 

Koshkonong.  18S,  141. 

Long,  140. 

Uiuy.  1:39. 

Michigan,  104,  187,  140. 

Muskego,  l:i4. 

(Jconomowoc  cluster,  140 

Pewaukee,  14U. 

Pleasant,  1:39. 

Pigeon,  140. 

Poygan,  187. 

Puckawa,  1:38,  140. 

Round,  140. 

Rush,  1:3^. 
•    Silver,  1:39,  140. 

Shawano,  189. 

Troy,  1:39. 

Turtle,  l:J9. 

WUke,  140. 

Winnebago,  187,  140. 

Wind,  14U. 

Origin  of.  1:37. 

Geological  relations  of,  137. 

Encroachment,  280. 

MichiL'an  Valley,  104.  187. 
elevation  of.  1(14. 
Kvsteni   129   1:J2. 
Lake  Mi  IK  elevations,  7 16,  170. 

Springs.  148. 

CranUirries,  186. 

Peat,  244. 
Lamartine,  154. 
La  Prairie.  116. 

Lapham,  Dr.  L  A.,  5,  44,  45,  71,  96,  108, 
l:iO.  145.  156,  161,  281,  257,  4^J0,  470, 
498,  619,  655. 

Report  of,  1878,  5. 

Report  of,  1874,  45. 
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Laphatn,  Chas.,  106. 

s.  <;.,  a,  470. 


M 


j 
I 


Laphani'H  Peak.  2\X 
Lathn>p.  Rev.  S.  E.,  9:1 
Latitude  and  L(»n^itude,  61. 
Laumonite,  *2^l. 
Laurentian.  4^'>5. 
l^w  of  Sur^'ey,  o. 
I^  Valle,  Pofc«lam  Handatone,  .>>2. 
Lead,  t'arbonati.%  2l». 

<>rt%  Htatijjti<>t,  T-tJ. 

Ke^ion,  6^9. 
Lead  Ileffion,  R'jKjrt  on.  64:1 

Introdiicton'  and  historical,  64o. 

Elevations,  6'»<J. 

Toix>i|fraphy,  iVfl. 

iJrainuj^e,  ti-V2. 

Springs  and  wells,  65S. 

Prairie  and  forest,  &)^}, 

Mounds,  6(51. 

Soil  and  subsoil,  66^1 

Peat.  ^'A. 

Bnck  clay,  66-"). 

(rlacial  drift,  <><>'). 

(ieol*)>rical  formations,  668. 

Pot^laia  sandstone,  66'^. 

Lower  Ma^esiaii  limestone,  671. 

St.  Peters  sandstone,  675. 

Trf;nton  (Blue  and  ButF;  limestone,  680. 

(valena  lime»«tone,  6^5. 

Cincinnati  proup,  i><K 

The  Lead  Kepon,  6^9. 

Minin^r  terms  defined,  689. 

Minertdogy,  691. 

Present  condition  of  mines,  695. 

Beetown  district,  (V.K),  744. 

PotoBi  district,  im,  745. 

Fairplay  distric^t,  701. 

Hazel  (irr»en  district,  704. 

New  l>ij/^frin^  district,  710,  746. 

Shiillsliur;^  district,  71:^  747. 

Bt'iitoii  district,  717. 

Platt*'villM  distrtt,  719,  744. 

MiHiin  district,  7*21. 

(.^•nt^'nillf  district.  722. 

Hi^'hland  district.  72:{,  749. 

Jjin<l«Mi  di-^trict,  72r>. 

I)o<lp'villi\  7: in,  74^. 

Mineral  Point  <listrict,  7:3:^,  747. 

Calainint'  district,  7o9. 

Wiota  district,  740. 

MonnH'  district,  74<). 

Cop^MT  ill  L«*ad  Hc.iri'^n,  741. 

Statistics  (»f  /.iuc  OP',  742. 
of  lead  ore,  744. 

ConcliidiniT  nuiiarks,  751. 
Leadhillite.  2^». 
LelMinon.  *U7. 
Led^^e,  The.  ;iH. 

Le«»d.s,  b)w»T  Ma2rii«'>iaii  limestone  in,  547. 
Lemouweir  river,  41^. 
Le8.se r,  2^1. 
Lewiston,  444. 
Life.     See  Fos>iLs. 
Lima,  11  ^'>. 
Lime.  2<t,  :'»<V),  :i08,  :341,  :U7,  :^S0,  '\<2, 

554. 


i  Limestone,  Mcndota,  260,  5^5,  542. 

Lower  Ma^esian,  2W,  547,  671. 

Trenton,  290,  558,  680. 

Galena,  :^>5,  562,  68:3. 

Niaj^ara,  :ii5,  686. 

Lower  Helderberg,  390l 

Hamilton,  395. 
Limonite,  *^. 
Lincoln,  116. 
Lindina,  568. 

Linden  District,  mining,  726. 
Linear  topojcraphv,  612,  626. 
Linn,  116,213. 
Lisbon.  259,  :367. 
Lithographic  stone,  ^8. 
Litho/g^raphv,  microscopical,  637. 
liitholo^ical   characters,    ^ven    under 

each  fonnation. 
Little  Green  Lake,  273. 
Little  river,  134. 

Little  Sturgeon  Bay,  Cincinnati  shalee, 
314,  319. 

Iron  ore  near,  3:M. 

Niagara  limestone,  344. 
Little  Snamico,  116. 
Lode,  61i0. 

Logan,  Sir  W.  E.,  81. 
Lodi,  5S6. 

elevation*,  442. 

Potsdam  sandstone  in,  544. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  547, 
Lomira,  135. 
Long  Lake,  140. 

Ijower  Helderberg  limestone,  390. 
Lower  Magnesian  limestone. 

Eastern  Wisconsin,  268. 

Central  Wisconsin,  547. 

Lead  Region,  671. 
Lowell,  elevations.  116,  170. 

Tn.'nton  limestone  in,  ^301. 
Lowville,  elevations,  44.'i. 

b)wer  Ma}jni»^sian  limestone  iii,  .>47. 
Lueas  Point,  ^tid. 
Lynden,  117,  223. 
i/yndon.  570. 
Lyon.*<,  117. 


M. 

Macadamizing,  394. 

Blackford,  liower  Magnesian  in,  272. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  301. 
Madison,  532,  5:J:^,  54:^,  604. 

Elevations,  ^M. 

Sandstone,  2ti0.  535,  542. 
Magnt^ian  limestone.    (5^t»e  Liino>ton»>.) 

Lower,  in  Centml  Wi.^cxmsin,  .547. 
Eas*tem  Wisconsin,  2t>S 
Lead  Region,  H71. 
Magnetic  irou  siind,  2:^9. 
Magnetite,  21,  222,  23l^  493,  .VJt). 
Magnolia,  elevations,  117,  1(><I. 

8t.  Peters  sandstoiK*  in,  2s<j. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  289 
Malachite,  '29,  iSU. 
Manganese,  28,  693. 
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Manitowoc,  elevations,  117. 

Artotfian  wcila,  150,  162. 

Brick,  2:^7. 

County,  306,  210.  211,  223,  2*25,  283. 
Manitowoc  Rapids,  117. 
Maple  Gn>ve,  117. 
Maple  Valley,  117. 
3Iaplew<>rks,  565. 
Marathon  City,  490. 
Maps,  list,  report  of  1873,  44,  64. 

1874,  64. 
Marble,  :U7. 
Marcel  Ion,  elevations,  444. 

Quartz- porphviy,  519. 
Marcanite,  28,  6lV2. 
Marinette,  cranberries,  186. 

Gralena  lim<?atone  in,  313. 
3Iarkesan,  217. 
Marion,  granite,  522. 
Marl,  2:39. 
MaPBli,  E.  S.,  34. 
l^Iarshes,  181,  240,  450. 
3Iarsh  Veffetation.  181. 
Marshfleld.  117,  22:1 
Slaruuette  County,  578.  5*20.  511. 

Quartz-porphyry,  251,  520. 
Mary  Lake,  1:39. 
Mayville  Beds,  S:l\  :W6,  :345,  :384. 

Mines,  328,  329,  im. 
Manston,  5:39. 
McChesney,  J.  H.,  95. 
3Ie<lina,  elevation^,  170,  4^39. 

St.  Peten*  sandstone  in,  5.56. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  558. 
Melanterite,  29. 
Memee,  118,  21:3,  22:3. 
Menaceanite.  28. 
Menttslia,  137. 

Elevations,  118. 

Brick,  2:38. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  302. 

Galena  limestone  in,  311. 
Mendota  limestone.  260,  535,  542. 
Menoinonee.  elevations,  118. 

River,  1:32,  1:32. 

Lower  Maurnesian  in.  284. 
Menonionee  Falls,  elevations,  118. 

Niagara  fossils,  :372. 
Meqnon.  118. 
Merriniac,  590. 

Elevations.  446. 

Quartzit».\  504. 
Merrillon,  5:U. 
Merriman.  G.  L.,  8,  93. 
3Ierton,  118. 
Meteorology,  131. 
31etomen,  128. 

Elevations,  118,  170. 
3Iica,  2S. 

See  also  descriptions  of  Airhajan  for- 
mations. 
Microscopic  Litliolo^j^y,  6:37 
Michicott,  118. 
Middleton,  60:3. 

Elevations,  4:37. 

Qnartzite,  504. 
MifHin  mining  district,  721. 


miford,  118,  170. 

3Iilton,  118. 

Milwaukee,  elevations,  118,  119. 

Kiver,  130. 

Artesian  wells,  151-164. 

Drift,  2-20,  2-22,  228. 

Lake  encroachment,  2t32. 

Brick,  237. 

Niagara  limestone,  '365-372. 

Lower  Helderberg,  390. 

Cement  rock,  395-4^)5. 
Minerals,  catalogue  of  127. 

of  Lead  Region,  691. 

Paragenesis  of,  ()91. 

in  St.  Peters,  679. 

in  IVenton,  68:3. 

Waters,  :JO-;n,  88,  146. 

Springs,  146. 
3Iineral  Point,  7:3:3, 747. 
31iner,  Cyrus,  166. 
3Iitchell,  119,  213. 
Montello  Granite,  521-523. 
31onroe  District,  740. 
Montrose,  elevations,  4:34. 

St.  Peters  sandstone,  5.56. 

'IVenton  limestone,  558. 
Montpelier,  119. 
Moraines,  199,  205-217,  6:30. 

Groimd,  218. 
3Ioraine  Lakes,  139. 
Morrison,  119. 
3Iosel,  119. 
Mosinee,  483,  484. 
Mounds,  Lead  Region,  661. 
Monndville,  Quartz- i>ori)h>T\',  520,  523, 
3Iount  Pleasant,  119. 
Movements,  of  drift  agencies,  199,  229. 
Mt.  Maria,  266. 
Mt.  Tom,  277. 
Mud  Cracks,  276,  319,  :345. 
31  ud  Creek,  Quarries,  390. 
Mukwona^o,  119. 
3Iundig,  28. 
3Innro,  J.,  7. 
Mnrrlsh,  J.,  71,  647. 
3Insc>alunge,  district,  695. 
Mnske^o,  elevations,  119. 

Granite,  248. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  277,  279. 

Lake,  140. 
Miisquito  Hill,  280. 

Mountain,  564. 


Narrows,  of  BaralxK)  river,  lower,  513. 

of  BaralxK)  river,  upper,  515. 

of  Narrow  Creek,  5u. 
Necedah,  quartzite,  52:3. 
Neillsville,  531,  550,  565. 
Neenah,  brick,  2:38. 

Trenton  limestone  near,  302. 

Galena  limestone  near,  311. 
Newark,  119,  120. 
New  Berlin,  120. 
Newbury,  131. 
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Sewbary,  Pwt  J.  S.,  81,  396. 

Kpw  Citmel,  *50. 

New  Uenniark,  130. 

New  UifCffiuffa  district,  TIO,  T46. 

New  Hulst«ia,  130. 

Ntnv  Lundun,  142,  -HO. 

New  Liabun.  56». 

Newton,  VM. 

Nininiru  Luuestoae  in  euetem  Wis.,  ^)o 

ui  Lead  Kegion,  686. 
Niccolite.  'M. 

Nip-Hiid-TDcL  district,  69^. 
Norway,  120. 


o. 

Oak  Creek,  120,  121. 

Oak  Urove,  121. 

Oakfield.  Artesian  Wells,  150. 

Niagara  tinieetone  in,  -iU.  346,  347. 
Oaklwnd,  clcvatjoiu,  121,  170. 

Cranbeniea,  I«6. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  301. 
Observatory  Hill.  Quaztz-porphyry,  1)19. 
Oconcmiowoc,  eleratioiu,  121. 

Kiver,  136. 

Lakeii.  14(1 

Cmnbemen,  186. 
O'Connor.  C.lSl. 
Oconto  Cunnty,  Brook's  siurej,  60. 

RiTiT,  i;(2,  im. 

'    Lower  .Uaftnesian  limestone  in,  271. 
Oconto  VmIIh,  3^1,  2K5. 
Oolitic  Structure,  2t!9,  5-30. 
Openinfpi,  deflnittoD,  :tJ7,  690. 
OrefTOii,  elevatitMU,  431. 

St.  Peters  sand^ne  in,  556. 

Trenton  limestone,  55a. 
Ores,  67!l.  iWt. 
UrKitniziition,  G. 
OnliiMliL*-.  ■J". 

SiN>  ijso  di'si-riiitions  of  Arcliican  rock. 
Ui'uriiiiic  K*-uiHiiki.  liee  Fo^adi,. 
OriKiii.  of  L;ik.'-.,  ];«. 

of  K'-U\-  \Unii<:  2i;j. 

of  K-ltU-'f,  2li. 
Oacwila.  l-.'l. 
OshkoHh,  .\rt.>^iiiii  WhU«,  I.'.O,  1.11,  L'*. 

Hiiil.ii       


Ottiiw 


ii-A';,., 


Sl^. 


Drift,  -211. 

Ni;i!;iLr,i  liiiu'stoilC  in,  ^2. 

ottiT  iMk^,  m. 

Otseso.  :<m. 

.■k'viitions,  44:!. 

Lowt-r  MaifiK'sian  limestone,  5 
Ontnsumie  Connly  — 

I'otsdiun  Nind^tone  in.  264. 

LowiT  Mai^nt'siiui  limcatone  ir 
Owen,  Dr.  I>.1)..M,'J.J,  263,  410,  . 

53-5,  50-2.  tH7. 
Oxyeeii  t'ompiiiuids,  23. 
Ozaukee,  see  Fort  Washington. 


Packwaukee,  54 

Paint  Works,  B 

Palmyra,  316. 

elevations,  IS 

Artesian  well 

drift,  209.  21 

spriaKB,  Ijl,  1 

Pftleonloloxy  (m 

Paris,  121. 

Part  I,  Annual  ri 

Part  II,  Eastfrn 

Part  III,  (Jentnil 

Part  IV,  Lead  re 

Passage  Im^s,  k 

Peat,  2y,  240,  66- 

PeninHiila,  see  G 

Pentenwell  Boc 

PensaDke«,  elevE 

Galena  limcsl 

Percival.  J.  G.,  t 

528,  542,  647. 

Peshtigo,  ri»er,  1 

Cranberries,  1 

Potedom  sane 

Loner  Magnc 

Trenton  limee 

Petroleam,  29. 

Pewaukee,  eleva 

lake,  140. 

strict,  glacial, 

Cinunnati  ^hi 

beda  (Waukei 

Niagaju  Limei 

lime,  -Sil . 

Pecatonica  river, 

PbIogopit«,  2M. 

Pierce,  elevations 

^ii^^ara  timet 

Piffeon  tMkv^,  l^ 

Pike  KiviT,  i:W. 

Pilot  Knob,  .57fi. 

niuff,  iiO,  : 

Pine  Knob,  6TT. 

Piuiy.'biv.  opeiUiu 

Piwcliiv.GHl. 

Pitts  Mill,  4'Jl. 

Plutterille,  niinii 

Platte  liif-er,  6-S(: 

PLittc  .MonndH.  t\ 

Plixutant  I^ake,  1 

Pleasant  I*rruric 

PI<»juint  Spring) 

flevutioiis,  4;it 

LowiT  Maguei 

Trenton  liuiesl 

Plover,  4til. 

PlutiilMKO,  27. 

Plynionth,  55«. 


i>lc-v 


IS  (Shf 


drift,  211. 
PockctM.  690. 
Polk.  122. 
Pitmney's  Pillar, 
Porphyry,  il9,  2-i 
Portage  Count}', 


i:': 
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Port  Edward,  46S. 

Port  VVashington,  brick,  237. 

<«)rinjir8,  149. 

tfrift.,  223,  228. 

lime,  asi. 
Ports  dc  3Iorts,  353. 
Porter,  122,  163. 
Poitland,  elevations,  122. 

drift,  202,  214.  ^ 

guartzite,  252,  256. 

Ti*enton  limestone  in,  301. 
Post- Glacial  features,  98. 
••  Pots  and  Kettles,"  206. 
Potholes,  206. 

Potosi  district,  699,  745. 
Potash  Kettle  Range,  205. 
Pottery,  239. 

Potsdam  sandstone,  in  Eastern  Wiscon- 
sin, 257-267;  in  Central  Wisconain, 
525;  in  Lead  region,  66S. 
Powers,  L.  N.,  469. 
Poygan,  Lake,  137. 

'  Lower  Majjnesian  in,  277. 

lime,  285. 
Prairies,  177,  184.  449,  660. 
Prairie  du  Sac,  591. 

elevations,  445. 
Preble,  1'22,  123. 
Pre-glacial  features,  97. 
Prehnite,  29. 

Previous  publications,  95,  527,  647. 
Primrose,  elevations,  4:U. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  559. 
Pnckawa  Lake,  138. 
Pyrite,  28,  692. 


Q. 

Quartz,  28. 

See  also  descriptions  of  Archaean  rocks. 
Qnartzite,  Portland  and  Waterloo,  252, 
256. 

"  Bara^KK),  504,  519. 
Necedah,  523. 
Rib  Hill,  485. 
Quartz-Porphyry,  249,  251,  519,521. 
Quaternary   formations,    Eastern   Wis- 
consin, 199. 
Central  Wisconsin,  608. 
Lead  Region,  665. 

R. 

Robbins,  Mr.,  land,  477. 
Racine  county,  140. 

Artesian  wells,  151,  163. 

drift,  226. 

erosion,  231,  232,  2U. 

brick  2^37. 

limestone,*  3:^3,  360,  377,  384. 

lime,  :J81,  382. 
Rainfcill,  :34,  1'28,  171. 
liandall,  elevations,  12^3,  213. 

Kettle  Range,  211. 
Randall,  Dr.,  531. 


Randolf,  583. 

elevations,  44o. 

Lower  magnesian  limestone  in,  547. 

St.  Peters  sandstone  in,  556. 

IVenton  limestone  in,  558. 
Range,  689. 
Rantoul,  123. 
Rapiin,  365. 
Rattlesnake  Rock,  575. 
Raymond,  123. 
Reconnoissance,  1875,  72. 
Red  Clay,  lower,  220,  221. 

upper,  225. 

modified,  225. 

soil,  193,  196. 
Reedsbur^,  elevations,  446. 

quartzite,  517. 

Potsdam  sandstone,  532, 541. 
Reefs,  ancient  coral,  369. 
Relations  of  streams  on  opposite  sides  of 

Kettle  Range,  135. 
Report  of  1873,5. 

of  1874,  45. 

of  1875,  67. 

on  Eastern  Wisconsin,  91. 

on  Central  Wisconsin,  407. 

on  Lead  Region,  643. 
Rhine,  elevations,  123,  223. 

drift,  211. 
Rib  Hill,  4a5,  489. 
Richfield,  123. 
Richmond,  cranberries,  186. 

drift,  206,  211. 
Richland,  355. 

Rio,  Potsdam  sandstone  in,  544. 
Ripon,  elevations,  12,3,  170. 

Lower  Magnesian,  274. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  301. 
Ripple  marks.  276,  319,  345. 
Roches  moutonees,  614. 
Roche-a-Cris,  540,  572. 
Rochester,  123. 

town  of,  140,  143,  169. 
Rock,  elevations  in  town  of,  123,  169. 

St.  Peters  sandstone  in,  287,  288. 

(ialena  limestone  in,  i508. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  297. 
R^k  Lake,  140,  215. 
Rock  River  Valley,  102,  129,  199,  202, 
492,  217. 

system,  129. 

east  branch,  135. 

water-power,  171. 
RockUmd.  121. 
Rockville,  356. 
Rocky  Run,  492. 
Romiuffer,  Dr.  C,  84,  96,  234,  313. 
Rosendale,  12^:). 
Round  Lake,  140. 
Roxbury,  elevations,  440. 

Lower  Magnesian  in,  547. 
Rubicon  River,  136,  :333. 
Rudolph,  564. 
Ru^er,  E.,  171. 
Rush  Lake,  l:^,  275. 
Rushford,  Artesian  wells,  150, 159. 
Russel,  12^3. 
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S. 

Sftlem.  121. 

StinilHtitiie,  eulciircous,  ;Ct7, 

I'oUdnm.  2o".  *)2-i,  (MiH. 

St.  IVtfra.  -iS"..  0V>,  (>;.">. 
Savmnitf.  2H. 

Sank  Cttuiity.  .^Tll.  -"i2(l.  .VH,  - 
Sank  City,  Lower  Mairm^sirtn 
Saukvillc,  elcvulionH,  lil. 

Niatfiiia  Unii'Btoiii;  in.  3(tH,  3ii*, 
8cnp»Ute,  ^. 
Schleawie,  I'fl. 
Seott,  585. 

eltvutiona,  124.  444. 

LowtT  Mugncsian  in,  547. 
Sconlar,  JamcM,  '£il. 
Scoville,  S.  l.V>. 
Heed-Ore,  :<-20. 
Selenjte,  aitl. 

Senera,  iiimrtt-porphyry.  -VJO. 
Sevastopi)],  121. 
Seven  Mile  Creek,  :tlO. 
Shaw,  ».,  H,  !irt. 
Shawami.  Lake,  l:tO. 

cwinty,  ml  d.iy.  'iJl. 

LowtT  Mot^eitiiut   liiucatone  ii 
2HU. 
Sheet,  definition,  67rt. 
Slieboygan,  i>1i-vationi>.  1*24. 

comitv,  I4II,  2<h;,  2i)!l. 

Artaiiun  wdl,  151,  164. 

drift.  --W. 

lime,  ;W2. 

Imck.  s::. 

Siainim  liiii"!'t'>iii'.  .17^.  :n9. 
Shebuvean  FtilN.  .-l.-vatinn".  124. 

NiHtrira  liiiii'stoiR-.  in". 
Sherman.  1J4. 
Sliieldn,  <li-viiti<mi.  1-Jl.  170. 

Trttnt'iti  linnvtiiTH',  :.Wi|, 
Shopieri'.  J-.Ki. 
Sb»t-«ri-.  :!■.';<. 

ShnllHlinru  l»islriot.7i:t.  747. 
Shnninnl.  hr.  I;.  K.,  :m. 
Siilerite.  L*^*. 
Sitiiifliil  Fossils.  :IM. 
.Silurian.    l,)n-i-r.    Ka-fm   Wismi 

(v7it'ril  \Vi..-„n.-L]i.  :.■.':>.  - 


Sihvrljik.'.  l:;;*.  140, 
Silver.  L'T. 
SiiiKks.Min.4-ii. 

SinkM,-JiMi,  214,  (xn. 

SloHimm'a.  iHil. 

SmlthMmitc.  -'■■l.  <^l>4. 

tka\rt,  l,'>-i.tral  Wi-HiuiHii 
K!lst.;ni  \\'i«-.,i„Lii, 
(Iri^'ui.  l--, 
Oiv^ri].ti..iis.  I'.lll, 
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Strong,  MoAes,  6,  44,  46,  55,  64,  65,  66, 
71,  543,  560,  597,  60i>,  610,  643. 

Party  of,  1873,  9. 

Party  of,  1874,  55. 
Starffoon  Day,  2(>4. 

Elevatioiis,  125. 
Springs,  141). 

Cranberries,  186. 

Niagara  limestone,  346,  U%  a52,  354, 
368,  372. 

Terraces,  228. 
Starin,  F.  J.,  KM]. 
Statistics,  of  zinc  ore,  742. 

of  lead  ore,  743. 
Stevens,  W.  C,  93. 
Stevens  Point,  480,  530,  546,  564. 
Strikes,  4M, 

Stratigrapliical  Arrangement,  See  un- 
der uke  several  fwmationa. 
Sugar  Creeic,  elevatioiw,  125. 
Stream,  129,  130. 

Cranberries,  186. 

Peat,  24:^. 
Snlpliides,  28. 
Sulphur,  27,  692. 
Summits,  etc.,  24. 

Elevations,  125. 

Cranberries,  186. 

Peat,  245. 
Sumpter,  590. 

Elevations,  446. 

Quartzite,  504,  518. 
Sumner,  125,  170. 
Sun  Prairie,  601. 

Elevations,  439. 
St.  Petew  Sandstone,  556. 
Swallow,  G.  0.,  51. 
Sweet,  E.  T.,  7,  49,  72,  2:35,  :332, 412, 470, 

673.  680,  681,  (589. 
Swezey,  G.  D.,  52,  93,  106. 
S wither,  definition,  690. 

T. 

Tale,  -i*.). 

Tayclieedah,  elevations,  125,  22:3. 

Springs,  149. 

Artesian  wells,  150,  154. 

Cincinnati  shale,  318. 

Niagara  limestone,  :339,  340. 
Taylor,  Gov.  W.  R.,  71. 
Tetraliedrite,  20. 
Terraces,  228. 
Theresa,  springs,  149, 

Drift,  215. 

Rock  river,  1:35. 
Thiehi,  II.  F.,  146. 
Thickness,  Potsdam,  257,  400,  528. 

liOwer  Magnesian  limestone,  271,  460, 
514,5.')!. 

St.  Pet^'rs  sandstone,  460,  555. 

Trenton  limestone,  2^H,  400,  681. 

(lalena  limestone,  .307,  685. 

( 'incinnati  shiile,  315. 

(.iiiiton  iron  ore,  ii'K),  :3:33,  334. 

MajTille  beds,  ;3;38. 

Byron  beds,  346. 


Thickness  —  continued. 

Lower  coral  beds,  351. 

Upper  coral  beds,  353. 
Timber,  175, 450,  660. 
Tiff,  -29. 
Tiles,  229. 
Till,  199-217. 
Tony,  James,  741. 
Tox>ographieai  characters. 

Potsdam,  5:33. 

Lower  Maynesiiui  limestone,  548 

St.  Peters  sand.stone,  556. 

Trenton  lime8t<me,  559. 
Topographical  maps,  647. 

Survey,  16. 
Topo^rapliy. 

Eastern  Wisconsin,  of,  97-127. 

Central  Wisconsin,  of,  413-447,  453. 

Lead  rejfion,  of,  643-652. 
Tourmaline,  29. 

Trains  of  bowlders,  202.  252,  253. 
Transition  beds,  298,  297,  287,  348,  542. 
Travertine,  144,  148,  318. 
Trenton,  elevations,  125. 

Trenton  limestone  in,  301. 
Trent<m  limestone. 

Eastern  Wisconsin,  290,  305. 

Central  Wisconsin,  558. 

Iiead  rt^foon,  680. 
Troy,  elevations,  125,  445. 

Lakes,  139. 
Troughs,  fflacial,  130,  131.  139,  201. 
Trout  springs,  149. 
Turtle,  elevations,  125. 

Creek.  136. 

Liike,  139. 

Trenton  limestone,  299. 

Galena  limestone,  :308. 
Twin  river,  east,  1:32. 
Two  Rivers,  elevations,  125. 

river,  132. 


u. 

IJnconformability,  391,  462. 
Union,  elevations,  125,  126,  169. 

Trenton  limestone,  301. 
Utica,  elevations,  125. 


v. 

Value,  see  economic  considerations. 
Vanuxem,  80. 

Vegetation,  native,  of  Central  Wisconsin, 
170-187. 

of  Central  Wisconsin,  449. 

of  Lead  reprion,  660. 
Vein,  defined,  690. 
Vernon,  elevations,  126. 
Verona,  elevations,  4:35. 

IVenton  limestone  in,  558. 

of  licad  re^on,  600. 
Vienna,  elevation,  448. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  547. 

St.  Peters  sandstone,  556. 
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Wart,  2S. 

Walworth  rnanty 
211,  :U-2. 

lovrn  of,  il: 

«liriiigN  ' 


126,131,136,139,200, 


:13. 


Warren.  Ufa.  (J.  K..  2G,  421,  -J**. 
Warinj;,  Gw>.  W..  Ifio, 
Warfilmrn.  Uov.V.  ('..  fi.  71. 
WaMhiiiKtwn  ■■ounly,  V26,W.,  I-IO,  20G. 
Waidi  IliM.  littl. 
Waslev  Kan^e,  742, 
Wii(*r.  2-. 

WultT  i«nv<T,  141,  170. 
of  h<K-k  nviT.  171. 
ofFoxrivtT,  172. 
of  Jlilwiiukrt-  riivr.  174. 
of  Slii-lxiyjriUi  riviT,  174. 
of  -MaiiiloH-oc  river,  174. 
of  Wolf.  'Jooiito  uiid  Pwhtifto  riviTs 
17;!.  170. 
Water  Hiipply,  141. 
Water  linip.    tk-e  Iljdtriuliu  lime. 
Waterfonl,  I2ti. 
Waterlmt,  i-lL-vatiuns,  Viii,  170. 
brick  ut  -Si*. 

^iiartiit*-,  iVJ-2-*i6. 
owi'r  uiiiKniiiiiiii  limestone  at,  271. 

t>t.  Pet'aii  fiiuidstone  in,  2'jy. 

Trenton  limestotx?  in,  :W1. 
Wat«nown,  el.'vatiims,  IJO. 

Artt'sian  wulls,  150,  lol,  160. 

brick.  ■£ii. 

lime,  3u^. 

Ualena  limestone  neur,  300. 
Watershed,  IJf. 
W'anbakee,  limestone  near,  392. 
WaukenhH.  county,  140.  "Joe,  211, 316, 342. 

elevHticins  ill  hjwn  of,  I2(i. 

epriiiKH,  14-1, 

luii.-st..ui',  :';>-,  S7-300,  3S4. 

fo,sU*'iil'.':l72. 
WaniHiii.  i-lrv^itioiiR.  121}. 

limi.iiiiu'sl'.n.-.  Iftj-. 
l.i.ilLH,iUiii.-(..in:iil,:tlO. 
W«iisiui,4-iv4--. 


estnort 

Lower  Mils 


-.4 


Waastiiu-ii 
Wimt 


-■|4'i. 


rNt!.  j41.: 


nnieallaad.  elt^ 

WhitBeld.  Piuf. 

■W7.  &.'k1,  .'^ 

Whiteflsfa  Bar. 

White  river.  \-2> 

Whitewater,  2i) 

Elei'ations.  1' 

ISprinijs  nt-ar. 

Arttwian  wi'll 

Drift  at,  -MJ. 

Hriek  tiles  an 

Peat  in.  242. 

Liiue.  ;kw. 

tialena  linient 

Whitney,  l-itif.  J 

.■iCO.  0011,  0: 

Whitney's  Kapi< 

Whitiiey-«  Hlnfr 

Whitemore,  D.  ,1 

Whittlesey,  Col. 

WJBht,  rtr.  O.  \\ 

Williamstotvn.  8 

Wilson,  J.,. Ir.,n 

VVilinon,  J.  H.,  10 

Wfld's  well,  I-Vt 

Wilke  Irfike,  140 

Wiiiehell.  Pnt.  j 

Winchell.  Prof, 

Wind  Lake,  000. 

Windsor,  clemtio 

Lower  Masne) 

Winlield,  447,  o9£ 

Winkler.  C.  35. 

Winnebago  count 

Potsdam  sand 

Lower  Mairnei 

WinneeoHiie,  27.->. 

Wiota  iiiLiiiiir  Jisl 

I  W..i.ew..e.  -Ml". 

■  WinkI,  Panl  B.,  li 

W.HMl.  .J.  \V..  :,\ir. 

W;<n«l  «-oiinty.  ..<;: 

W<HHlhind,  WJ. 

WiMMlville.  127. 

*"'     dwiird.  S.  S., 


\\v\u,  Ari.-simi.  iia 

in  Lwl  H.-ioii.  &>' 
West  Kend,  1:U. 


i-:ii-v 


in,  121 


Weslfleki.  a.v 

liiuirt/ite,  -jOl.  bll. 

PutHdiiin  sundibaie,  .'i;^•. 
WeHtfiinl.  elevaticns,  127.  170. 

Tn-iiton  linientoHL-  in,  :«M. 
West  Point.  -1^0. 
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